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HISTOEY OF GREECE. 


PART II, 

CONTINUATION OF IIISTOEICAL GKEECE. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE 
DEATH OP ALKIBIADES. 

The period intervening l)®hveen tlic defeat of iEgospotami (October 
'105 11.C.), and tlie re-establishment of the democracy as MiwraWt 
sanctioned by the convention concluded with Pausanias XtueBr 
(some time in the summer of 403 b.c.), presents two years 
of cruel and multifarious suffering to Athens. For seven ‘"srwfc 
years before, indeed, ever since the cabistrojthe at Syracuse, she had 
been struggling with hardships—-contending against augmented 
hoiitile force while her own means were cut down in every way— 
crippled at home by the garrison of Dekelcia—stripped to a great 
degree both of her tribute and her foreign trade—aud beset by the 
.snares of her own oligarchs. In spite of circumstances so adverse, 
she had maintained the fight with a resolution not less surprising 
than admirable; yet not without sinking more and i^re towards 
impoverishment and exhaustion. The defeat of jEgospmami closed 
the war at once, and transferred her from her period of struggle to 
one of concluding, agony. Nor is the last word by any means too 
strong for the reality. Of these two years, the first portion was 
marked by severe physical privation, passing by degrees into abso¬ 
lute famine, and accompanied by the intolerable sentiment of 
despair and helplessness against her enemies, aibr two generations 
of imperial grandeur—not without a strong chance of being finally 
consigned to ruin and individual slavery; while the last prtion 
comprised all the tyranny, murders, robberies, and expulsions per- 
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petrated by the Thirty, overthrown only by heroic efforts of patri¬ 
otism on the part of the exiles—which a fortunate change of senti¬ 
ment, on part of Pausanias, and the leading members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, ultimately crowned with success. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to the 
immedtota popuktion to regain possession of Athens and 

relief oausLd Attica; to cxcliangB their domestic tyrants for a reno- 
stVation- vated democratical government; and to see their foreign 
BcnUnieiii enemics not merely evacuate the country, but oven bind 
rimmed “ themselves by treaty to future friendly dealing. In re- 
domumicy. power, indeed, Athens was but the shadow of her 

former self. She had no empire, no tribute, no fleet, no fortifica¬ 
tions at Peiraeus, no long waUs, not a single fortified place in Attica 
except the city itself. Of all these losses, however, the Atheniangj 
probably made little account, at least at the first epoch of their re¬ 
establishment ; so intolerable was the pressure which they had just 
escaped, and so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, pro¬ 
perty, and independence at home. The very excess of tyranny 
committed by the Thirty gave a peculiar zest to the recovery of 
of the democracy. In their hands, thd^oligarchieal principle (to 
borrow an expression from Mr. Burke’) “ had jiroduced in fact and 
instantly, the grossest of tlio.se evils with which it was pregnant in 
its naturerealizing the promise of that plain-spoken oligarchical 
oath, which Aristotle mentions as having been taken in various 
oligarchical cities—to contrive as much evil as possible to the 
people.® So much the more cf^plcte was the reaction of sentiment 
towards the antecedent democracy, even in the minds of those who 

confess, Gentlenicn, that this greea, that artful flofteniiig of all arbi- 
appesrs to me as bad in the principle, trary power, the allc*go<l infi*equency or 
and far woi*8e in the conseijnencos, than narrow extent of its operation, will be 
an imiveiwU suspension of the Habeas receivetl aw a sort of aphorism—and Mr. 

Corpus Act.Far from softening Hume will not be singular in telling us 

the features of such a principle, and that the felicity of mankind is no more 
thereby rema||mg any part of the popu- disturbed by it, than by earthquakes or 
lar odium oSiatuial terrors atteuding thunder, or the other more unusual ac- 
it, I should be sorry that anijthmj framed cidents of nature.” (Burke, Letter to 
in ccntradiction to the ijnrit of our consii- the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777; Burke's 
tntvm did not instKintly produce in fact. Works, vol. iii. p. 146--K)0, oct. edit.). 
the grOBsest of the anh with which it was * Aristot. Polit. v, 7, 19. Kol 
pi'egnant in, its nature. It is by lying KaK^vovs firofioi, «ai S,ri 

dormant a long time, or being at first h.v HaK6v. 

very rarely exercised, that arbitrary Tlie complimentai^ epitaph upon tho 
power steals upon a people. On the Thirty, cited in the SchoJ. ou .^schinea 
next uncon8tiiutiona||i|kct, all the fa- —praising them as having curbed, for a 
shionable world will W ready to say— abort time, the insolence of the accursed 
Your prophecies are lidiojilous, your Demos of Athens—is in the same sj>irit: 
fears are vain, you see how little .of the see K, F. Uerniaim, Staats-Alterthumer 
misfortunes which you formerly fore- dei* Qriechen, s. 70. note 9. 
boded is come to pass, llius, by de- 
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had been before discontented with it. To all men, rich and poor, 
citizens and raetics, the comparative excellence of th^emocracy, 
in respect of all the essentials of good government, was how mani¬ 
fest. With the exception,of those who had identified themselves 
with the Thirty as partners, partisans, or instruments, there was 
scarcely any one who did not feel that his life and property had 
been far more secure under the former democnicy, and would be¬ 
come so again if that democracy were revived.* 

It was the first measure of Thrasybulus and his companions, 
after concluding the treaty with Pausanias and thus re- Amnesty- 
entering the city, to exchange solemn oaths, of amnesty 
for the past, with those against whom they had just been 
at war. Similar oaths of amnesty were also exchanged with those 
Kn Eleusis, as soon as that town came into their power. The only 
persons excepted from this amnesty wttre the Thirty, the Eleven 
who had presided over the execution of all their atrocities, and 
the Ten who had governed in Peirmus. Even these persons were 
not peremptorily banished: opportunity was offered to tliom to 
come in and take their trial of accountability (universal at Athens 
in the case of every rrtlgistrate on quitting office); so that if 
acquitted, they w'ould enjoy th^ benefit of the amnesty as welt as 
all others.* We know that Erastothenes, one of the Thirty, after¬ 
wards returned to Athens ; since there remains a powerful harangue 
of Lysias invoking justice against him as having brought to death 
I’oleraarchus (the brother of Lysias). Eratosthenes was one of 
the minority of the Thirty who sidifl generally with Tberamenes, 
and opposed to a considerable degree the extreme violences of 
Kritias—although personally concerned in that seizure and execu¬ 
tion of the rich metics which Tberamenes had resisted, and which 
was one of the grossest misdeeds even of that dark period. He 
and Pheidon—being among the Ten named to succeed the Thirty 
after the death of Kritias, when the remaining mes|bers of that 
deposed Board retired to Eleusis—had endeavo\ired to maintain 
themselves as a new oligarchy, carrying on war at the same time 
against Eleusis and against the democratical exiles in Peirams. 
Failing in this, they had retired fi'om the country, at the time 
when the exiles returned, and when the democracy was first re¬ 
established. But after a certain interval, the intense sentiments of 
the moment having somewhat subsided, they l^cre encouraged by 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324. Kal f>p&v &c. 

S^jTov Toi/s Sj^pas kv ^ Andokidfis de Mysteriis, ». 00. 

oiro8e({ainpay r^v tixvpoffdetf voMniap, i 
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their friends to return, and came hack to stand their trial of 
accountably. It was on that occasion that Lysias preferred Ids 
accusation^^ainst Eratosthenes, the result of which wd do not 
know, though we sec jdainly (even from the accu-satory speech) 
that the latter had powerful friends to stand by him, and that the 
dikasts manifested considerable reluctance to condemn.' We 
loam moreover from the same speech, that such was the detesta¬ 
tion of the Thirty among several of the states surrounding Atticii, 
as to cause formal decrees for their expulsion or for jirohibiting 
their coming.® The sons, even of such among the Thirty os did 
not return, were allowed to remain at Athens, and enjoy their 
rights of citizens unmolested a moderation rare in Grecian poli¬ 
tical warfare. 

The first public vote of the Athenians, after the eonclnsion of' 
iiiBfran. peace with Sparfci and the return of the cxili-s, was to 
lef'tore the former democracy purely and simply, to 
I'hormism. dioogg i,y Jot tlic nine Arehons and the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and to-elect the generals—all as before. It appears 
that this restoration of the preceding constitution w'as partially 
opposed by a citizen named Phormisius, \-ho, havittg s<!rved with 
Thrasybulus in Peirmus, now inch'd that the jiolitical franchise 
should for the future be restricted to the possessors of land in 
Attica, Ills proposition was understood to bn supported by the 
Lacedaemonians, and was recommended as calculated to make 
Athens march in better harmony with them. It was presented as 
a compromise between oligari^j" and democracy, excluding both 
the poorer freemen and those whose property lay either in move¬ 
ables or in land out of Attica; so that the aggregate nund)cr of 
the disfranchi.sed would have been five thousand persons. Since 
Athens now had lost her fleet and maritime emjrire, and since the 

* All this may be collected from va- scntiiig that he had done the least mifl- 
nons pasftages of the Ovut. xil of Ly. chief of all the Tliirty—that all that he 

Bias* EratostheneB did not stand alone had done had been under fear of his 

on his trial, but in conjunction with I own life-that he had been the pai-tisaii 
other colleagues, though of course {pur- | and suppoi-ter of Tiieramen6B, -whoso 

u,-,., V # V 11 -. ( that time popular—may 

he seen in sections ol, 5(>, ('.5, 87, 88, 
each separately—iAXtk vapa 'KparocBi- | Ul. 

vovs Ka\ rdv rovrovi avvapx^vrwv Si'k^p Tliero are evidences also of other ac- 

Sap.&<ivuv .jujjS’ hTTovffi /j.h rois cusations brought against the Tliirty 

rpidKovra iiri&ovKt^^Tf, vapdvrat 8’ before the senate of Areopagus (Lysias, 
^7 j8^ 'TvxVfi roinovs vap4- Or. xi. cont. Theomneat. A. 8. ill, lb b. 
Jwicc Tp k6.kiov ifuv a^Tols 12). 

(8. 80, 81): compare s. 'AB. - Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. g. 

The number of friends prepared to 30. 
back the defence of Eratosthenes, and ^ Bemosth. adv. Boeotum de Dote 
to obtain his acquittal, chiefly by repro- Matera. c. G. p. 1018. 
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importance of Peirmus was mucli curtailed not merely by these 
losses, but by demolition of its separate walls and of the long 
walls—Phormisius and others conceived the opportunity favourable 
for striking out the maritime and trading multitude from the roll 
of citizens. Many of these men must have been in easy and even 
opulent circumstances; but the bulk of them were poor; and 
Phormisius had of course at his command the usual arguments, 
by which it is attempted to prove that poor men have no business 
with political judgment or action. But the proposition w'as re¬ 
jected ; the orator Lysias being among its opponents, and com¬ 
posing a speech against it which was either spoken, or intended to 
bo spoken, by some eminent citizen in the assembly.' 

Unfortunately we have only a fragment of the speech remain¬ 
ing, wherein the proposition is justly criticised as mis- 1'hc pro[M)8i- 
chievou.s and unseasonable, depriving Athens of a large 
portion of her legitimate strength, patriotism, and har- S'ly'YySs 
moiiy, and even of substantial men competent to serve 
as hoplitcB or horsemen—at a moment when she was barely rising 
from absolut(! prostration. Never certainly was the fallacy which 
connects political de])ravity or incapacity with a poor station, and 
political virtue or judgment w^h wealth—more conspicuously un¬ 
masked than in reference to the recent experience of Athens. 
The remark of Thrasyhulus was most true^—that a greater 
number of atrocities, both against person and against property, 
had been committed in a few months by the Thirty, and abetted 
by the class of Horsemen, all rir^t men —than the poor majority 
of the Demos had sanctioned during two generations of demo¬ 
cracy. Moreover we know, on the authority of a witness un¬ 
friendly to the democracy, that the poor Athenian citizens, who 
served on shiji-board and elsewhere, were exact in obedience to 
their commanders; while the richer citizens who s(!rved as hojdites 
and horsemen and who laid claim to higher individual estimation, 
were far less orderly in the public service.^ 

The motion of Phormisius being rejected, the antecedent demo¬ 
cracy was restored without qualification, together with Revision ot 
the ordinances of Di-ako, and the laws, measures, and jjj® 5Joi7- 
weights of Solon. But on closer inspection, it was 
found that the latter part of the resolution was ineomp<atible with 
the amnesty which had been just sworn. According to the laws 
of Solon and Drako, the perpetrators of enormities under the 

* DionyH. linl. Jnd. de Lysift*o. 32. p. ^ Xenoph. Hellon. ii. 4, 41. 

52C ; Lysias, Orat. xxxiv., Bekk. ^ Xenuphv Memor. ui. 5, 19. 
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Thirty had rendered themselves guilty, and were open to trial. 
To escape this consequence, a second psephism or decree was 
passed, on the proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws of 
Solon and Drako, and re-enact them with such additions and 
amendments as might be deemed expedient. Five Hundred 
citizens had just been chosen by the people as Nomothetie or 
Law-makers, at the same time when the Senate of Five Hundred 
was taken by lot: out of these Nomothcta;, tlie Senate now chose 
a select few, whose duty it was to consider all propositions for 
amendment or addition to the laws of the old democracy, and 
post l^em up for public inspection before the statues of the Epo¬ 
nymous Heroes, within the mouth then running.' The Senate, 
and the entire body of Five Hundred Nomothetae, were then to 
be convened, in order that each might pass in review, separately, 
both the old laws and the new propositions ; the Nomothetae being 
previously leworii to decide righteously. While this discussion 
was going on, every private citizen had liberty to enter the senate, 
and to tender his opinion with reasons for or against any law. 
All the laws which should thus he approved, (first by the senate, 
afterwards by the Nomotheta;) but no others—were to be handed 
to the magistrates, and inscribed on the walls of the Portico called 
Poekila, for public notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. 
After the laws were promulgated by such public inscription, the 
Senate of Areopagus was enjoined to tak^care that they should 
be duly observed and enforced by the magistrates. A provisional 
committee of twenty citizens was named, to be generally respon¬ 
sible for the city during the time occupied in this revision.* 

* Andokidds de Mysteriia, s. 83. tion whatever; they were sinuply chosen 
8* irpoffSip {yS/iwy), otSe t<j consider what new proposd'i'^na were 
yofio94r at virh rps fit to be submitted for disoussion, and 

0 ov\ps i,ya'Ypd(poyTfS 4v adviffty inn- to provide that such propositions should. 

diinuv 'rphs to^s itrwyifxov^f (TKOTreiv ry be jiublicly ma/lo known. Now any 
^ovXofi^ytp^ tea) vapaStidyrwy ra7s 6.p^a7s fKirfcons simply invested with this cha- 
iv fipvl. roi>s Zf ‘irupaZiZonfpovs racter of a preliminary committee, would 

y6fiovs ZoKifiaffdru ■Kpdrepovii&ov^ not (hi my judgement) be called Komo- 
Kif Ka.\ ol vopo6 4Tat ot irtyra- theta). The reason why the persons 
KtJiriot, oftx ol Zpfj,6rai t^Xoyroy here mentioned were stt called, was, 
6pa>fi6KaiTiy. tljat they were a portion of the Five 

i'll® two sentences in Hundred Nomothetco, in whom the 
which‘the Nomothetue are here ujeu- power of peremptoi'y decision ulti- 
tioaed, Iteiske and F. A. Wolf (Pro- mately rested. A small committee 
legorn. ad pemoathen. cont. Leptin. p. would naturally be entrusted with this 
cxxix.) think that there wore two preliminaiy duty; and the members of 
classes of Nomothet®; one class chosen that Binall committee were to be chosen 
by the senate, the other by the people, hi/ one of the bodies with whom uUi- 
This appears to me very improbable, mate decisiou rested, but chosen out of 
The persons chosen by the senate wero the other. 

invested with no final or decisive func- ^ Andokidds de Mysteriis, s. 81-85, 
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ifEW LAWS MADE. 

As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed in 
the Pockilo pursuant to the above decree, two concluding „ 

- * , 1.1 11 , Tecrep that 

laws were enacted ^nich completed the purpose ot the no criminal 
citizens. »bouw be 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act leyoLi uk 
upon, or permit to he acted upon, any law not among 
tht)se inscribed ; and declared that no psephism, cither 
of the senate or of the people, should overrule any law.* It re¬ 
newed also the old prohibition (dating from the days of Klei- 
sthencs and the first origin of the democracy), to enact a special 
law inflicting direct hardship upon any individual Athonian0part 
from the rest, unless by the votes of 6000 citizens voting secretly. 

The second of the two laws prescribed, that all the legal adju¬ 
dications and arbitrations which liad been passed under the ante¬ 
cedent democracy should be held valid and unimpcached—but 
formally annulled all which had been piissed under fJie Thirty. 
It fariher provided "that the laws now revised and inscribed, 
slioidd only take effect from the archonsliip of Eukleides; that is, 
from the nomination of archons made after the recent return of 
Tlirasyhulus and renovation of the democracy.^ 

' Andokidda de Mystcr. 8. 87. tradiefcion between tho two, jpd tlio 

Se juijScM, fi-firt fjLTjre S^/iov {v6- only semblance of contradictioiitiiat is 

jfvpfttfTcpoM flvai. to be found, ai-isea from the fact that 

It seemB that the word ought the law of Dioklos is not correctly given 
^ii-operly to be inserted here: wee Do- as it now stands. It ought to be read 
moBth. cont. Arktokrat. c. p. 049. thus:— 

Compare a siiuilur use of the jdirase AiokKtis €Tirf, Tour v6fiovs Tohs irph Eu- 
—KvpiiiTtpov in Demosthon. K\fiSov TfBevras 4v kcU ’6(r<n 

cont. Lakrit. c. 9. p. 907. 4ir* EvkX^ISov 4r(0iiffaj', Kal ftcrlr atfaye- 

2 Andokidos do Myster. g. 87. We ypa^ijweW, [aTr’ EuKAefSoiy] Kvplov^ 
see (from Demosthon. cont. Timokmt. fiyar rovs 5t /ier’ EvKXcdrii/ re^eVroy koI 
c. 15. p, 71H) that Audokides lias not ToXoiirhv ri6ifi4vovs, Kvplovs elvai airh r^s 
citod the law fully. He has omitted effa<TToy 4t40ij, el ry 

these words —^iroira S* 4irt twm rpidKoyra irpo(ry4ypairTai xp<^yos '6vriva Sft &px€tv. 

^ Syifiocrlq, 6,Kvpa eJvai — ’ETriypdi^ai 5C to?s filv vvv KuphoiSy rhv 
these words not having any material ypaufj-arfa 7^s $ovK^s, rpidKoyra rnxepa/y 
connection with the point at which he rh 5e t>s hv Txtyxf^^ ypo.fifAaTf{iofVy 

was aiming. Compare .dilschineB cont. ^poaypa^)4T(i) vapa.xpvp-^'^'rhv vhjxoy Kvpioy 
Timarch. c. 9. p. 25—aol ?<rTa> ravra ftyai avh rrjs T)/x4pa5 ^y irfBrf. 

6wi//)o, &<TV(p rh ^ttI tup TpiaKovra, ^ rh The words dw* EukAc^Soo, which 
Eu«\6(8ou, ^ ei Tty &Wri vdvoTt roi- stand between brackets in the second 

4y4vtro irpoBfffpia, . line, are inserted on my own conjee* 

Tiaanienuft is probably the same per- ture; and I venture to think that any 
son of whom Lysias gpeaka coutomptu- one who will read the^whole law through 
ougly-—Or. XXX. cont. Nikomach. b. 3G. and the comments of the orator upon 
Meier (Do Bonk Damnatorum, p. 71) it, will see that they are imperatively 
thinks that there is, a contradiction be- required to make the sense complete. 

The entire scope and purpose of the 
(Andok. de Myst. s. 831, and another law is to regulate clearly the time /rofn 
decree proposed by DioklSa, cited in u-hhh each law shall begin to be valid, 
the Oration of Demoath. cont. Timokr. As the first part of the law roads now, 
c. tl. p. 713. But there is no real con- without these words, it has no perti- 
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By these ever-memorable enaetments, all acts done prior to the 
o>fli uten nomination of the archon Eukleides and his colleagues 
Sd the*"" (in the summer of 403 b.c.) were excluded from serving 
Sfied. as grounds for criminal process jagainst any citizen. To 
ensure more fully that this should be carried into effect, a special 
clause was added to the oath taken annually by the senators, as 
well as to that taken by the Ileliastic dikasts. The senators 
pledged themselves by oath not to receive any impeachment, or 
give effect to any arrest, founded on any fact prior to the archonshij) 
of Eukleides, excepting only agains( the Thirty and the other 
indi||iuals expressly shut out from the amnesty, and now in exile.' 
To the oath annually taken by the llcliasts, also, was added 
the clause—“ I will not remember past wrongs, nor will I abet 
any one else who shall remember thorn ; on the contrary," 1 will 
give my vote pursuant to the existing lawswhich laws pro¬ 
claimed flffimselves as only taking effect from the archonship of 
Eukleides. * 

A still farther precaution was taken to bar all actions for redress- 
or damages founded on acts done prior to the archonship 

Farther pro- « i-» i i • i* /\ i • a a ^ ■ / i • • i 

cttutjoiisto ot Jj^ukicides. On the motion or Arcliinus (the principal 

ensrire the ^ ^ 

ub*rvMicoof colleague of Tlirasybulus at Phyle), a law was passed, 

I <- leave to any defendant against whom such an 

action might be brought, to plead an ^^ption in bar (or Para- 
grapbe) upon the special ground of th"amncsty and the legal 
prescription connected with it. Tlie legal effect of this Paragraphe 
or exceptional plea, in Attic procedure, was to increase both the 
chance of failure, and the pecuniary liabilities in ctisc of failure, on 

nence—no bearing on the main purpowo yfypa/xfxtyoi preaupitose tho foregone 
contemplated by Diokl&i iu the Kecoud SoKiua<ria. 

part, nor on the reasonings of Demo- ^ Aiidokid6s de Mysteriia, s. 91. Kal 
Bthends afterwards. It is easy to under- ou ouSc iiiraywy^v fvtKa 

stand how the words £p«\et5ou ruv irp^rtpov yeysvTffityw, r&y 

sliould have dropt out, seeing that iv' (pevySyrav. 

irainediutely precedes: an- ® Andokid. de Mysteriis, 8. 91. aal oit 
Other error has been in fact introduced, fivyjatKaK^fftOt oOSe (sc. fiXXy fivriffi- 
by putting dir’ Ey«Att8ot; in tho former KaKovvri) Truo'ofxai, M Kctrk 

case instead of Ei5«A«iSou—which touj Kfifi4vovs v6fiov5. 
error has been corrected by various Tliis clause does not appear as part of 
recent editors, on the authority of some the Ileliastic oath given in Demosthen. 
MSS. cont. I’iniokrat. c. 36. p. 746. it was 

The law of Dioklfis, when properly extremely significant and valuable for 
read, fully haranmises with that of the few years immediately suooeoding 
Tisanicnus. Meier wonders that there the renovation of the democracy. But 
is no luotttion made of tho SoKijiaffia its value was essentially temporary, an<l 
v6fiit)y by the Nomotlieta:, which is pro- it vWts doubtta droi)t within twenty or 
scribed iu tho decree of XisamenuH. But thirty years after the period to whicli it 
it was not necessary to mention this ex- specially applied. 
jiiTisHly, since the w'ords 8<roi dirly dt-a* 
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the part of the plaintiff; also to better considerably the chances of 
the defendant. This enactment is said to have been moved by 
Archinus, on seeing that some persons were beginning to institute 
actions at law, in spite of the amnesty; and for the better preven¬ 
tion of all such claims.* 

By such additional enactments, security was taken that the 
proceedings of the courts of justice should be in full conformity 
with the amnesty recently sworn, and that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, should any person be molested for wrongs done anterior 
to Eukleidos. And in fact the amnesty was faithfully observed: 
the re-entering exiles from Peirmus, and the Horsemen with Itther 
partftaus of the Thirty in Athens, blended again together into one 
harmonious and equal democracy. • 

Eight years prior to these incidents, we have seen the oli¬ 
garchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred, for a mome^^bucncr or 
successful, and afterwards overthrown ; and we have haw Icel- 
occasi#h to notice, in reference to that event, the won- af?:,'",!* 
dcrfnl absence of all reactionary violence on the part of 
the victorious people, at a moment of severe provocation 
for the jrast and extreme apprehension for the future. We noticed 
that Thucydides, no friend to the Athenian democracy, selected 
precisely tluit occasion—on which some mauifestation of vitidietive 
impulse miglit have he® supposed likely and natural—to bestow 
the most unqualified emOgios on their moderate and gentle bear¬ 
ing. Had the historian lived to describe the reign of the Thirty 

' The Orat. xvui. of Isokratfis—I’ara- oatli that the action against him is 
grapho cont. Kalliin.ichum—uiforni.s us fouiifled uj>on a fact prior to the ai’chtin- 
(•11 tiiose ptiiiits —ospecialij sections 1-4. ship of Kukleidos; and a cause is then 

KaiUmachufi had entered an action tried hrst, upon that sfiecial issue, upon 
against the client of Isokrates for lo,OOU which the doftaidant is allowed to speiik 
drachtnic (s. 15-17), charging him as first, before the plaintiff, if the ver- 
an accomjilice of Patroklos (the King- diet, on this special issue, is given in 
Archou iiudop the Ten who immediately favour of the defendant, the plaintiff is 
succeeded tho Tliirty, prior to the re- not only disabled from proceeding far- 
turu of the exiles), in seizing and con- thor with hia actum, but is condemned 
fiscating a sum of money belonging to besides to pay to the defendant the for- 
KiilUniaclius. The latter, m coniinonc- feit called Mpobely; that is, one-sixth 
ing this action, was under the necessity part of the sum claimed. But if, on the 
ot paying the fees calleJ ; a contrary, the verdict on the specdalissue 

sum proportional to whakwos claimed, be in favour of the pbnntitf, he is held 
and amounting to 30 draohniai, when entitled to proceed farther with his oii- 
thc sum claimed was between UiOO and ginul action, and to receive besides ut 
1U,000 drachmie. Suppose that action once, from the plaintiff, the like forfeit 
had gone to trial directly, Kallimachus, or epobelyi Iiifonnatiou on ihese rc- 
if ho lost his cause, would liave to for- gulatioiis of procoduro in the^ttie di- 
feit his prytaneia, but he would formt kasteries may bo found in Meier and 
no more. Now according to tho l*ara- Sclnhuaun, Attischor Prozoss, p, 647, 
gi’aphe permitted bj the law of Archi- Platner, Ihrozess luid Klageu, vol. i. p. 
nus, the defeudaut is allowed to make lotWib-. 
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and the restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt that his 
expressions would have been still warmer and more emphatic in 
the same sense. Few events in history, either ancient or modem, 
are more astonishing than the behaviour of the Athenian people, 
on recovering their democracy after the overthrow of the Thirty: 
and when we view it conjunction with the like phenomenon after 
the deposition of the Four Hundred, we see that neither the one 
nor the other arose from peculiar caprice or accident of the mo¬ 
ment ; both depended upon permanent attributes of the popular 
character. If we knew nothing else cxce])t the events of these 
two periods, we should be w'arranted in dismissing, on that evi¬ 
dence alone^, the string of contemptuous predicates, —|fcdy, 
irascible, jealous, unjust, gr#cly, &c.—one or^pther of which Mr. 
Mitford so frequently pronounces, and insinuates even when he 
does not J|ronounce them, respecting the Athenian people.' A 
people wWle habitual temper and morality merited those (mithets, 
could not have acted as the Athenians acted both after tW Four 
Hundred and after the Thirty. Particular acts may be found in 
their history which justify severe censure ; but as to the permanent 
elements of character, both moral and intellectual, no population 
in history has ever afforded stronger evidence than the Athenians 
on these two memorable occasions. 

If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we ^hall sec that the Horse¬ 
men and the privileged Three Thousand hojditcs in the city had 
made themselves partisans in every species of flagitious crime 

* Wachsmutli — wlio atimits into his affirmed tliose actions. But he does 
work, with little oi’ no criticism, every- not refer to any actions or accusations 
thing which has ever been said against preferred on any such ground. He only 
the Athenian people, and indeed against luiticea some coses in which, accusation 
the Greeks geDeially—affirms, contrary being preferred on grounds subsequent 
to all evidence and probability, that the , to Hukleid^s, the accuser mtikes allusion 
amnesty was ndl really observed at ' in his speech to other mattere anterior 
Athena. (Wachsm. Hellen. Alterth. ch. to KukleidCs. Now every speaker be- 
ix. 8 . 71. vol. ii. p. 207). * | fore the Athenian dikastery thinks hira- 

The simple and distinct words of Xe- ' golf entitled to call up before the dikaflte 
noplion—coming as tliey do from the ; the whole p^t life of his opponent, in 
mouth of so very hostile a witness—are : the way of analogous evidence going to 
sufficient to refute him —xai , attest the general character of the latter, 

bf/Kovs fi^v fxi) fiVTjiriKaK-fjfftiy, koX good or bad. For example, the accuser 
vvy i/xov yt vokiTfuovrai, aal roii 8^ of SokratSs mentions, as a point going 
Kois ififtfvfi & SijixOS (Ilellon. ii. ' to impeach the goncr^ character of 8o- 
4, 43). j kratds, that he had been the teacher of 

The passages to which 'Wachsmutli j Kritias; while the philosopher in his 
makes i^reitte do not in the least es* | defence alludes to his own resolution 
tabliidi ®a point. Even if actions at : virtue as Prytaais in the 

law or accusations had been brougiit, in : bj^hich the generals were condemned 
violation of the amnesty, this would not i after the battle of ArginusBe. Both 
prove that the people violated it; unless j these allusions come out as evidences to 
we also knew that the dikasteiy had I general character. 
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which could possibly be imagined to exasperate the feelings of 
the exiles. The latter on returning saw before them men aenerotnand 
who had handed in their relations to be put to death behaviour of 
without trial—^who had seized upon and enjoyed their 
property—who had expelled them all from the city, and 
a large portion of them even from Attica—and who had 
held themselves in mastery not merely by the overthrow of the 
constitution, but also by inviting and subsidizing foreign guards. 
Such atrocities, conceived and ordered by the Thirty, bad been 
executed by the aid, and for the joint benefit (as Kritias justly 
remarked') of those occupants of the city whom the exiles found 
on returning. Now Thrasybulus, Anytus, and the^cst of these 
exiles, saw their property all piling^ and apjiropriated by others 
during the few m*ths of their absence: we may presume tluat 
their lands—which had probably not been sold, but granted to 
individual members or partisans of the Thirty*—were Wtorcd to 
them the moveable property could not be reclaimed, and the 
losses to which they remained subject were prodigious. The men 
who had cjiused and profited by these losses*—often with great 
brutality towards the wives and families of the exiles, as we know 
by the case of the orator Lysias—were now at Athens, all indivi¬ 
dually well known to the sufferers. In like manner, the sons and 
brothers of Leon and tlift other victims of the Thirty, saw before 
them the very citizens by whose hands their innocent relatives had 
been consigned without trial to jhIsou and execution ^ The amount 
of wrong suffered had been infinitely greater than in the time of 

^ Xonoph, ITellon. ii. 4, 9. that the peoiile had passed a vote to 

3 Xtfuoph Hellon. ii. 4, 1. ^yoy gnmt compeiisation to him for the con- 

Twv x*^pltjiv rpiA.Kovra,) Iv outoI fi«eatioii of his father's property, but 
Ka\ oi iplXoi roh ra^rwy &ypov5 that tlie power of his enemies had dis- 

3 Isokrat^ cont. Kallimauh. Or. xviii. ap]»omted him of it. %We may well 

8. 30. doubt whether such vote ever really 

0pa(r6fi^av\os jaiv »cal ’'Akdto?, jiiyiffrov passed. 
pifv SvvdfjLsvoi Twv i» ry ir6Ket, voWuv It appears however that Batrachus, 
Se hTfffTeprjfjJvoi 5e one of the chief informers who brought 

Tour kvoyfd^ayTasy Sjuwj ob ro\p.b>a-iv in victims for the Thirty, thought it 
auTots $Ucas ^ayx^^^tv ixyTiffiKcuceiv, prudent to live afterwinda out of Attica 
ft K(d vfp\ ruiy &X\ii>y liaWoy ir^pwy (Lysias cont. Andukid. Or. vi. s. 4(5), 
Svyayrai StavpdTTeo-dai, iAu\’ odv vtpi yt though he would have been legally pro- 
Twv iv To?s ffvvdiiKais tffov tected by the amnesty. 

Xois i^iovffiv. Audokidoa de Mysteriis, s. 94. 

On the other hand, the young Alki- MtAi^ros 3’ a2 oj^roo-l oir^a 7 «v ^ttI rwp 
biad&j (in the Orat. xvi. of Isf^ratSa, rpitUoi^Ta A^orra, ws Ifius Btramr t<rrt, 
De Bigis, 8 . 56) is made to talk about »fal av^dayfy ^fcftros &Kpiro!f. . . Mc- 

others recovering- their property—rft' Xrjroy roiyvy to7s irai<ri ro7s rov A^orrov 
dW(i>v KQ/*iCo(ievuy rhs oMas . My shite- ovk icfri ^/lyov hwKttv^ tin rols v6not^ 
meut in the text reconoileH thes^ two. , 5ft a^’ EuwAelSou Ap^ovros' iirel 

The young AlkibiadSs goes on to state | 7 * ovk iir^j 7 a 7 ei', oiJ’ avrij iyriXeyu. 
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the Four Hundred, and the provocation, on every ground public 
and private, violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet 
with all this sting fresh in their bosoms, we find the victorious 
multitude, on the latter occasion as well as on the former, burying 
the past in an indiscriminate amniisty, and anxious only for the 
future harmonious march of the renovated and all-comprehensive 
democracy. We sec the sentiment of commonwealth in the 
Demos, twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction in an 
ascendent oligarchy twice triumphant over the strongest counter- 
motives, over the most bitter recollect'rons of wrongful murder and 
spoliation, over all that passionate rush of reactionary ap])ctite 
which ch.ara^rises the moment of political restoration. “Bloody 
will be the reign of that king who comes hack to his kingdom 
from exile”—says the Latin poet: bloody inueed had been the 
rule of Kritias and those oligarchs who ha4 just come back from 
exile: “^irsh is a Demos (observes 71t.schylus) which luisjst got 
clear of misery.”* Hut the Athenian Demos, on eomiH back 
from Peirmus, exhibited the rare phamomenon of a restoration 
after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the strong impulse of 
retiiliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the future march 
of the commonwealth. Thucydides remarks that the moderation 
of political antipathy which jirevailcd at Athens after the victory 
of the peo])lc over the Four llundrcd,*was the main cause which 
revived Athens from her great jmhlic depres-ion and danger.® 
Much more forcibly docs this remark apply to the restoration after 
the Thirty, when the jmhlic condition of Athens was at the lowest 
depth of abasement, from which nothing could have rescued her 
excejrt such cxemj]lary wisdom and patriotism on the part of her 
victorious Demos. Nothing short of this could have enabled her 
to accomjdish that partial resurrection—into an indejicndent and 
powerful sin^e state, though shorn of her imjmrial power—which 
will furnish material for the subse(juent portion of our history. 

While we note the memorable resolution of the Athenian people to 
Core of uie forgct that which could not he nmiembercd without ruin to 
the future march of the democracy—we must at the same 
ofvo™!^ time observe that which they took special pains to pre- 
proi«Tiy. ggyyg pyiug forgotten. They formally recognized all 
the adjudged cases and all the rights of projuTty as existing under 
the demo#4icy anterior to the Thirty. “ You pronounced, fellow- 

* Thucyd. vi. 39. Sijfiop, ^^fitrav wvo- 1047. 

fulcrSai, 6\iyapxt^^ jue/>09. Tpa;(v? yt ftA'roi iK^vy^p ««««, 

* .dEschyius, Sept. TUebas, y. ^ Thucyd. viii. 97. 
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citizens (says AndokidGs), that all the judicial verdicts jmd all the 
decisions of arbitrators passed under the democracy should remain 
valid; in order that there might bo no abolition of debts, no 
reversal of private rights, but that every man might have the 
means of enforcing contracts due to him by others.”' If the 
Athenian people had been animated by that avidity to despoil the 
rich, and that subjection to the passion of the moment, which Mr. 
Mitford imputes to them in so many chapters of his history— 
neither motive nor oj)portunity was now w'anting for wholesale 
confiscation; of which the rich thcm.selvcs, during the dominion of 
the Thirty, had set abundant example. The amnesty as to poli¬ 
tical wrong, and the indelible memory as to the righj^of property, 
stand alike conspidhous as evidences of the real cR’acter of the 
Athenian Demos. * 

If we wanted any farther proof of their capacity of taking the 
largest and soundest views on a difficult political situation,SR'-piymoii 
we sll^pd find it in another of their measures .at this Aiiiiiimiaiw. 
critical period. The ten who had succeeded to the oligarchical 
presidency of Athens after the death of Kritias and the expulsion 
of the Thirty, had borrow'cd from Sparta the sum of one hundred 
talents, for the express ])nr])Ose of making war on the exiles in 
Teirmus. After the peai«, it wa.s ncce.ssary tliat such sum should 
he repaid, and some persons proposed that recourse should be had 
to the property of those individuals and that party who had 
borrow'cd the money. The apparent equity of the proposition was 
doubtless felt with peculiar force at a time when the public 
treasury was in the extreme of poverty. But novertheloss both 
the deniocratical leaders and the people decidedly opjiosed it, 
resolving to recognize the debt as a ])nblic charge; in which 
cajiacity it' was afterwards liquidated, after some delay arising 
from an unsupplied treasury.® * 

All that wms required from the Horsemen or Knights who had 
been active in the service of the Thirty, was that they TiieHorse- 
should repay the sums which had been advanced to jougiits, 
them by the latter as outfit. Such advance to the Horsemen, 
subject to subsequent repayment, and seemingly distinct from the 
regular military pay—appears to have been customary practice 
under the previous democracy; * but we may easily believe that 

* Andokidds de Mystenia, 8. 8B. TAs AAAA Tuiv a'vfi$o\aiuy ed 
Hfv SiKos, 5 j, Kal rhs Sta^ras ivoiri- fUv. “ 

fToTe Kvplai €hai, hiroffat iv STj^ofcparou- ^ IgokratSs, Areopagit. Or. vii. s. 77 j 
rp v6X€t iyfyovrot Strws Demosth, cont. Leptin. c. 5. p. 400, 

iiroKoiral fUv (litre ZlKatavdSiKoiyeyoiVTo, ^ Lyaiae pro Maiititlieo, Ur. x\i. <s. 
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tJie Thirty had carried it to an abusive excess, in their anxiety to 
enlist or stimulate partisans—when we recollect that t^ey resorted 
to memis more nefarious for the same end. There were of course 
great individual differences among these Knights, as to the degree 
in which each had lent himself to the misdeeds of the oligarchy. 
Even the most guilty of them were not molested, and they were 
sent four years afterwai-da to serve with Agesilaus in Asia, at a 
time when the Lacedmmonians required from Athens a contingent 
of cavalry ; ‘ the Demos being well-pleased to be able to provide 
for them an honourable foreign service. But the general body of 
Knights suffered so little disadvantage from the recollection of the 
Thirty, that many of them in after-days became senators, generals, 
hipparchs, MH occuj)ants of other considdfcble posts in the 
state.” ^ 

Although the decree of Tisamenus—prescribing a revision of 
uwamof the laws without delay, and directing that the laws when 
NiiuiiKiiiM. so revised should lie posted up for public viuwjj|| fonn 
the sole and exclusive guide of the Dikastcrics—had been passed 
immediately .after the return from Peirauis and the confirmation of 
the amnesty, yet it appears that considerable delay took place 
before such enactment was carried into full effect. A person 
named Nikomachus, being charged with the duty, stands accused 
of having performed it tardily as well as corruptly. lie as well as 
Tisamenus^ was a scribe or secretary; under which name were 
included a class of paid officers, highly important in the detail of 
business at Athens, though seemingly men of low birth, and 


6-B. I accept substantially the exyila- 
nation which Harpoki’iition aii<l Photius 
give of the word KartitrTotns, in apito of 
the objections taken to it by M. lioeckh, 
which appear to me not founded upon 
any adequate grotiud. 1 cannot but 
think that Reiske is right in distinguish¬ 
ing Kardffraffis from the pay— 

See Boeckh, Pub lie Economy of Ath cus, 
b. ii. sect. 19. p. 250. In the Appendix 
to this work (which is not translated 
into English along with the work itself) 
he farther gives the Fragment of an 
Inscription which ho considers to bear 
upon thia resumption of KoriffTairis from 
the Horsemen or Knights after the 
Thirty, But the Fragment is so very 
imperfect, that nothing can be affirmed 
with any certainty cmiceming it; see 
the Staatshaush. der Athener, Appendix, 
vol. ii. pp. 207, 2(»8. 

* Xeuoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 4. 


^ Lysias, Or. xvi. pro Mantithoo, s, 9, 
10; Lysias, cont. Evaudr. Or. xxvL s. 
21-25. 

Wo sec from this latter oration (s. 30) 
that Thrasybulus helped some of the 
chief persons, who had been in the city 
and had I'esisted the return of the exiles, 
to get over the “^fficultica of the Doki- 
masy (or examination into character, 
previously to being admitted to take 
poBsesflioii of any office, to which a man 
had been either elected or drawn by lot) 
in after-years. He spoko in favour of 
Evauder, in order that the latter might 
be accepted m King-Archon. 

3 I presume confidently that Tisa- 
menus the scribe, mentioned in Lysiaa 
cont. Nikomacb. a, 57, is the same per¬ 
son OB Tisameiius named in Andokid^.s 
do Mysteriis (s. 83) as the proposer of 
the memorable psephism. 
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looked upon as filling a subordinate station, open to sneers from 
unfriendly praters. The boards, the magistrates, and the public 
bodies were so frequently changed at Athens, that the continuity 
of public business could only have been maintained by pafd 
secretaries of this character, who devoted themselves constantly to 
the duty.‘ 

Nikomachus had been named, during the democracy anterior to 
the Thirty, for the purpose of preparing a fair transcript, and of 
posting up afresh (probably in clearer characters and in a place 
more convenient for public view) the old laws of Solon. We can 
well understand that the renovated democratical feeling—which 
burst out after the expulsion of the Four Hundred and dictated 
the vehement psiPhism of Demophantus—might miturally also 
produce such a commission as this, for which Nikomachus, both as 
one of the public scribes or secretaries, and as an able speaker,^ was 
a suitable person. Ilis accuser (for whom Lysias composed his 
thirtisji oration now remaining) denounces him as having not only 
designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of prolonging 
the period of remuneration—but even as having corruptly tam¬ 
pered witli the old laws, by new interpolations as well as by 
omissions. How far such charges may have been merited, we 
liave no means of judging; but even assuming Nikomachus to 
have been both honest and diligent, he would find no small 
ditficulty in properly discharging his duty of Anagrapheus^ or 
“ Writcr-up ” of all the old laws of Athens, from Solon downward. 
Both the phraseology of these old laws and the alphabet in which 
they were written, were in many cases antiquated and obsolete 
while there were doubtless also cases in which one law was at 
variance, wholly or partially, with another. Now such contra¬ 
dictions and archaisms would be likely to prove offensive, if set uj) 


* See M. Boeckli's Public Economy of 
Athena, b. ii. c. 8. p. 18<», Eng. Tr., for 
a aummaxy of all that U knowTi respoet- 
ing these ypanfiarus or secretaries. 

The expression in Lysina cont. Niko- 
inaich, B. 38—Srt {nroypafifxarevffcu ovk 
rhv airhv — 

is correctly explained by M. Boeckh' as 
having a veiy restricted meaning, and 
as only applying to two succt^ive years. 
And 1 think we may doubt whether in 
piuctioo it was rigidly adhered to; 
though it is possible to suppose that 
these secretaries alternated among them¬ 
selves from one board or office to an¬ 
other, Their great usefulness consisted 


in the fact, that they were constantly in 
the service, and thus kept up the cou- 
tinuoua march of the details. 

* Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Kikomuclu 

B. .12, 

^ Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Nikornach, s. 
33. Wachsinutli calls him erroneously 
Antigrapheus instead of Anagrapheus 
(llellen. Alterth. vOl. ii. ix. p, 269). 

It seems by Orat. vii. of Lysias (s. 20, 
.36, 39) that Nikomachus was at enmity 
with various persons who employed Ly¬ 
sias as the.ir ]ogf»graph or spuoch-wi’itcr. 

* Lysias, Or. x. cont. Theomnest. A. 
8. lG-20. 
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in a frcsli place and with clean, new characters; yet Nikomachus 
had no authority to make the smallest alteration,j^and might 
naturally therefore be tardy in a commission which did not promise 
nfuch credit to him in its result. 

These remarks tend to show tliat the necessity of a fresh 
Adoption collection and publication (if we may use that word) of 
lonMpta. the laws, had teen felt prior to the lime of the Thirty. 

Jid™ But such a project could hardly be realised witliout at 
revising the laws, as a body, removing 
tiie laws. flagrant contradictions, and rectifying what might 
glaringly displease the age either in substance or in style. Now 
the psephism of Tisamunus, one of the first measures of the 
renewed dcnUcracy after the Thirty, both preiBibed such revision 
and set in motion a revising body; but an additional decree was 
now proposed and carried by Archinus, relative to the alpluibet in 
which the revised laws should be drawn up. The Ionic alphabet— 
that is, the full Greek tilphabet of twenty-four letters, now 
written and printed—had been in use at Atliens universally, for a 
considerable time, apparently for two generations ; but from tena¬ 
cious adlicrcneo to ancient custom, the laws had still continued to 
be consigned to writing in the old Attic alphabet of only sixteen or 
eiglitecn letters. It was now ordained that this scanty alphabet 
should be discontinued, and that the revised laws, as well as 
all future public acts, should be written up in the full Ionic 
alphabet.' 

Partly tbrougli tliis important reform, ])artly through the reriring 
body, partly through the agency of Nikomachus, wlio was still 
rontiinied as Anagrajdieus—the revision, inscription, and publica¬ 
tion of the laws in their mw alj)habe.t was at length completed. 
But it seems to have taken two years to perform—or at least two 
years elapsed before Nikon)achus wont through his trial of account¬ 
ability.® He appears to have m.ad(i various new propositions of 
bis own, wliicb were among those adopted by the Nomothotae: for 
these his accuser attacks him, on the trial of accountability, as well 
<is on the still graver allegation of having corruptly falsified the 
decisions of that body—writing up what they bad not sanctioned, 
or supjwessing that which they liad sanctioned.® 

* Sbo Taylor, Vit. Lysi®, p, 5:), 54 ; j afteir th«m—e. 7. At least this seems 
Franz, Flemeut. Kpigrapbico Gncc. In- the Rsnse-of the orator, 
trod. p. 18-24. * I presume this to be the souse of s. 

® Lysias, cout. Nikom. s. His ein- 21 of the Oration of Lysias against him 
ploynaent had lasted six years altogethor: — fih y6fiovs irldiiv v^pl 
four years before the Thiity—two years (p^s, &c.: also s. 'd‘i-4r^}-~vapaKa\ovfify 
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The arclionship of Eukleides, succeeding immediately to the 
Anarchy, iff the archonsliip of Pythodorus, or the period Memorawe 
of the Thirty, was denominated,) became thus a cardinal 
point or epoch in Athenian history. We cannot doubt 
that the laws came forth out of this revision considerably 
modified, though unhappily we jwssess no particulars on the 
subject. We learn that the political ftinchise was, on the pro¬ 
position of Aristophon, so far restricted for the future, that no 
person* could be a citizen by birth except the son of citizen parents 
on both sides ; whereas previously, it had been sufficient if the 
father alone was a citizen.' The rhetor Lysias, by station a metic, 
had not only sufleffid great loss, narrowly escaping ^eath from the 
Thirty (who actually put to death his brother Polcmarchus)—but 
bad contributed a large sum to assist the armed efforts of the 
exiles under Thrasybulus in Peirams. As a reward and com¬ 
pensation for such antecedents, the latter proposed that the 
franeSfee of citizen should be conferred upon him ; but wg are told 
that this decree, though adopted by the people, was afterwards 
indicted by Archinus as illegal or informal, and cancelled. Lysias, 
thus disappointed of the citizenship, y)assed the rem,ainder of his 
life as an Isotcles, or non-freeman on the best condition, exempt 
from the peculiar burdens upon the class of metics.® 

Such refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, who 
had both acted and suffered in the cause of the democracy, other 
whm combined with the decree of Aristophon above * 
noticed, implies a degree of augmenled strjptncss which 
we can only partially explain. It was not merely the 
renewal of her democracy for which Athens had now to 
provide. She had also to accommodate her legislation cwieuBhip. 
and administration to her future march as an isolated state, without 
empire or foreign dependencies. For this purpose material changes 
must have been required ; among others, we know' that the Board 
of llellenotamiaB (originally named for the collection and manage¬ 
ment of the tribute at Delos, but attracting to themselves gradually 
more extended functions, until they became ultimately, immediately 
before the Thirty, the general paymasters of the state) was dis¬ 
continued, and such among its duties as did not pass away along 
with the loss of the foreign empire, were transferred to two new 

iv (cpfffet rifAwpe7ff0ai rovs tV vfxfrf- 61 ) Deraosthen. oont. Eubulid. c. 10. 
pav vofiode(flat' &c. - p. 1307, 

Tha tenor of the oration, however, is ' Plutarch, Vit, X. Oratt. (Lysias) p. 
utiforfeunately obscure. | 830 j Taylor, Vit. Lyaiao, p. r).'!. 

^ IsEous, Or. viii, De Kiron. Sort. s. , 

VOL. VI. . C 
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officers—the treasurer at war, and the manager of the Theorikon, 
or religious festival-fund.' f| 

Respecting these two new departments, the latter of which 
especi^ly became so much extended as to comprise most of the 
disbursements of a peace-establishment, I shall speak more fully 
hereafter; at present I only notice them as manifestations of the 
large change in Athenian*dministration consequent upon the loss 
of the empire. There were doubtless many other changes arising 
from the same cause, though we do not know them in detail; and 
I incline to number among such the alteration above noticed 
respecting the right of citizenship. While tlie Athenian empire 
lasted, the citizens of Athens were spread qj.er the jEgean in 
in every sort of capacity—as settlers, merchants, navigators, 
soldiers, &c., which roust have tended materially to encourage 
intermarriages between them and the women of other Grecian 
insular states. Indeed we are even told that an express permission 
of comviium with Athenians was granted to the inhabitants of 
Eubam*—a fact (noticed by Lysias) of some moment in illustrating 
the tendency of the Athenian empire to multiply family tie? 
between Athens and the allied cities. Now, according to tlie law 
which prevailed before Euklcndes, the son of every such marriage 
was by birth an Athenian citizen; an aiTangement at that time 
useful to Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire—and 
eminently useful in a larger point of view, among the causes of 
Pan-Hellenic sympathy. But when Athens was deprived of 
her empire and herflget, and confined within the hmits of Attica— 
there no longer remained any motive to continue such a regulation, 
so that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in the Grecian mind, 
again became predominant. Such is perhaps the explanation of 
the new restrictive law proposed by Aristophon. 

Thrasyhulus and the gallant handful of exiles who had first 
11 ( 1110 ^^ seized Phyle, received no larger reward than 1000 
Tiirinybutas draclim* for a common sacrifice and votive offering, 
Sics. together with wreaths of olive as a token of gratitude 
from their countrymen." 1'he debt which Athens owed to Thra- 
sybulus was indeed such as could not be liquidated by money. To 
his individual patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only 
the restoration of the democracy, but its good behaviour when 


^ See respecting this change Boeckh, dissolventlA Republic^i, s. 3—icol 
Public Econ. of Athens, ii. 7. p. 180 seq., iviyoqdav lvou){)fxf8(ty &.o» 

Eng. Tr. * ..EscUinds, cont, Ktesiphon. o. 62. p. 

* Lysias, Fi-agra. Or. xsxiv. non 437; Cornel. Nepos, Thmybul. e. 
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restored, ilow different would hare been the consequences of the 
restoration%nd the conduct of the people, had the event been 
brought about by a man like Alkibiades, applying great abilities 
principally to the furtherance of his own cupidity and power! 

At the restoration of the democracy, however, Alkibiades was 
already no more. Shortly after the,, catastrophe at Position and 
j?ilgospotami, he had sought shelter in the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus, no longer thinking himself safe from 
Jjaceda'monian persecution in his forts on the Thracian Chersonese. 
He carried with him a good deal of projwrty, though he left still 
more behind him in these forts; how acquired, we do not know. 
But having crossed apparently to Asia by the Bosporus, be w'as 
jdundered by the Thracians in Bithynia, and incurred much loss 
before he could reach Pharnabazus in Phrygia. Renewing the 
tie of personal hospitality which he had contracted with Pliarna- 
bazus four years before,' he now solicited from the satrap a safe 
conduct up to Susa. The Athenian envoys—whom Pharnabazus, 
after his former pacification with Alkibiades in 408 B.c., had 
engaged to escort to Susa, but had been compelled by the mandate 
of Cyrus to detain as prisoners—were just now released from their 
three years’ detention, and enabled to come down to the Pro¬ 
pontis ; ” and Alkibiades, by whom this mission had originally been 
projected, tried to prevail 011 the satrap to ])crfonn the promise 
which he had originally given, but had not been able to fulfil 
The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting back to the history of 
Themistokles, led him to anticipate the same success at Susa as 
had fallen to the lot of the latter; nor was the design impracticable, 
to one whose ability w'as universally renowimd, and who had 
already acted as minister to 'I'issaphciaies. 

The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiar position. King 
Darius Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded Artaxerxea 
by his eldest son Artaxerxes Mnemon ;“ but the younger themwkiug 
son Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for during his last rii,™!t' 
illness, tried after the death of the latter to supplant aSmss 
A rtaxerxes in the succession—or at least was suspected ZHSibem 
of §0 trying. Being seized and about to be slain, the 
queen-mother Parysatis prevailed upon Artaxerxes to pdrdon him, 
and send him again down to his satrapy along the coast of Ionia, 
where he laboured strenuously, though secretly, to acquire the 

* Xenopli. Hollen. i. 3, 13. rSv te Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 7. 

Koiyhp Spttoy Hal iSia A\\^\ois v^crets ^ Xcnopli. Aaab. i. 1; Diodor, xiii,' 

eirt>i<jpi/To. 108 . 

o 2 
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means of dethroning his brother; a memorable attempt, of which 
I shall speak more fully hereafter. But his schentts, though 
carefully masked, did not escape the observation of Alkibiades, 
who wished to make a merit of revealing them at Susa, and to 
become the instrument of defeating them. He communicated his 
suspicions as well as his purpose to Pharnabazus; whom he tried to 
awaken by alarm of danger to the empire, in order that he might 
thus get himself forwarded to Susa as informant and auxiliary. 

riiamabazus was already jealous and unfriendly hi spirit towards 
Tho, TiOco' ysandor and the Lacedmmonians (of which we shall 
soon see plain evidence)—and perhaps towards Cyrus 
D'qmniphar- also, sincc sucli wcrc the habitual relations of neigh- 
imuiiu 11! bouring satraps in the Persian empire. But the T^acedse- 
deaiii. monians and (^yrus were now all-jxiwerful on the Asiatic 
coast, so that he probably did not dare to exasperate them, by 
identifying himself with a mission so hostile, and an enemy so 
dangerous, to both. Accordingly he refused compliance with the 
request of Alkibiades; granting him nevertheless permission to 
live in Phrygia, and even assigning to him a revenue. Rut the 
objects at which the exile was aiming soon became more or less 
fully divulged, to those against whom they were intended. Ilis 
restless character, enterprise, and capacity, were so well known as 
to raise exaggerated fears as well as exaggerated hopes. Not 
merely Cyrus—but the Lacoda‘monia,ns, closely allied with Cyrus 
—and th(! Uekarchies, whom Lysander had set up in the Asiatic 
Grecian cities, and who held their power only through Lacedm- 
monian support—all were uneasy at the prospect of seeing Alki- 
biados again in action and command, amidst so many unsettled 
elements. Nor can we doubt that the exiles whom these 
Dekarchies had banished, and the disaffected citizens who re¬ 
mained at home under their government in fear of banishment or 
death, kept up.corresyioudence with him, and looked to him as a 
probable liberator. Moreover the fSpartan king Agis still retained 
the same personal antipathy against him, which had already (some 
years before) procured the order to l)e despatched, from Sparta to 
Asia, to assassinate him. Here are elements enough, of bostijjty, 
vengeance, and apprehension, afloat 'against Alkibiades—without 
believing the story of Plutarch, that Kritias and the Thirty sent to 
apprise Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not stand, so 
long as Alkibiades was alive. The truth is, that though the 
Thirty had included him in the list of exiles,’ they had much less 

‘ Xenoph. Hollon. ii. W; Isokrat^a, Or. xvi. De Bigis, s, 4C. 
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to dread from his assaults or plots, in Attica, than the Lysandriaii 
DekarchicA in the cities of Asia. Moreover his name was not 
popular even among the Athenian democrats, as will he shown 
hereafter when we come to recount the trial of Sokrates. Probably 
therefore the alleged intervention of Kritias and the Thirty, to 
procure the murder of Alkibiades, is a fiction of the subsequent 
encomiasts of the latter at Athens, in order, to create for him 
claims to cste^i as a friend and fellow-sufferer with the demo¬ 
cracy. 

A special despatch (or Skytale) was sent out by the Spartan 
authorities to Lysandcr in Asia, enjoining him to procure 
that Alkibiades should be put to death. Accordingly uadraiiy 
Lysauder communicated this oftler to Pharnabazus, Miamabaum. 
within whoso satrapy Alkibiades was residing, and requested that 
it might be put in execution. The whole character of Pliarna- 
bazus shows that he would not perpetrate such a deed, towards 
a man with whom he had contracted ties of hospitality, without 
sincere reluctance and great pressure from without; especially as 
it would have been easy for him to connive underhand at the 
escape of the intended victim. We may therefore be sure that it 
was Cyrus, who, informed of the revelations contemplated by 
Alkibiades, enforced the requisition of J^ysander; and^that the 
joint demand of tlie two was too formidable even to be evaded, 
much less openly disobeyed. Accordingly Pharnabazus depatched 
his brother Magasus and his uncle Sisainithres, with a band of 
aimed men, to assassinate Alkibiades in the Phrygian village 
where he'w as residing. These men, not daring to force their way 
into his house, surrounded it and set it on fire. Yet Alkihiades, 
having contrived to extinguish the flames, rushed out upon his 
assailants with a dagger in his right-hand, and a cloak wrapped 
round his left to serve as a shield. None of them dared to come 
near him; but they poured upon him showers of darts and arrows 
until he perished, undefended as he was either by shield or by 
armour. A female companion with whom he lived—^Timandra— 
wrapped up his body in garments of her own, and performed 
towards it all the last affectionate solemnities.' 

' I pat together what eeema to me There were evidently different etoriee, 
the moBt probable account of the death about the antecedent cauaee and cir- 
of Alhibi^ea from Blutarch, Alkib. c. cumstancefl, among which a selection 
38, 39; Diodorus, xiv. 11. (who cites must be made. The extreme perfidy 
Jhihonis, compare Ephor. Fragm. 126, ascribed by Ephorue to PJmraabaziis 
ed. Didot); Cornelius Ne|)o8, Alkibiad. appeal’s to me not at all in the cbai’uctcr 
0 .10 ; Jbstiri, v. 8; IsokratSs, Or. xvi. of that satrap. * 

Do Bigia, a. 50. 
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Such was the dml which Cyrus aud the Lircedsemoniaus did 
Character of ”0*- scniple to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a 
Atubindca. Persian satrap to execute ; and by whicii this celebrated 
Athenian perished before he had attained the age of fifty. Had 
he lived, we cannot doubt that he would again have played some 
conspicuous part—for neither bis temper nor his abilities would 
have allowed him to remain in the shade—but whether to the 
advantage of Athens or not is more questionable^ Certain it is, 
that taking his life throughout, the good which he md to her bore 
no proportion to the far greater evil. Of the disastrous Sicilian 
expedition, he was more the cause than any other individual; 
though that enterprise cannot properly be said to have been 
caused by any individual; it‘emanated rather from a national 
impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, contributed more than 
any other man to plunge the Athenians into this imprudent 
adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed more than any other 
man (except Nlkias) to turn that adventure into min, and the 
consequences of it into still greater ruin. Without him, Gylippus 
woiild not have been sent to Syracuse—Dekcleia would not have 
been fortified—Chios and Miletus would not have revolted—the 
oligarchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred would not have been 
originat^. Nor can it be said that his first three years of political 
action as Athenian leader, in a speculation peculiarly his own—the 
alliance with Argos, and the campaigns in I’eloponiicsus—proved 
in any way advantageous to his country. On the contrary, by 
playing an ofiensive game where he had hardly sufficient force for 
a defensive, he enabled the Ijaccdscmonians completely to recover 
their injured reputation and ascendency through the important 
victory of Mantineia. The period of liis life really serviceable to 
his ^untry, aud really glorious to himself, was that of three years 
ending with his return to Athens in 407 B.c. The results of 
these three years of success were frustrated by the unexpected 
coming down of Cyrus as satrap; but just at the moment when 
it behoved Alkibiades to put forth a higher measure of excellence, 
in order to realise his own promises in the face of this new obstacle 
—at that critical moment we find him spoiled by the unexpected 
welcome which had recently greeted him at Athens, and falling 
miserably short even of the fonner merit whereby that welcome 
had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his ends, 
anddiis means—there arc few characters in Grecian history who 
present so little to esteem, whether we look at him as a public or 
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as a private man; His ends are those of exorbitant ambition and 
vanity; his means rapaoious as well as reckless, from his first 
dealing with Sparta and the Spartan envoys, down to the end of 
his career. The manoeuvres whereby his political enemies first 
procured Ids exile were indeed base and guilty in a high degree. 
But we must recollect that if his enemies were more numerous and 
violent than those of any other politician in Athens, the generating 
seed was sown by his own overweening insolence, and contempt 
of restraints, legal as well as social. 

On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by land 
or sea. In courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of dealing 
with new men and new situations, he was never wanting; qualities, 
which, combined with his high birth, wealth, and personal accom¬ 
plishments, sufficed to render him for the time the first man in 
every successive party which he espoused—Athenian, Spartan, or 
Persian—oligarchical or democratical. But to none of them did 
he ever inspire' any lasting confidence; all successively threw him 
off. On the whole, we shall find few men in whom eminent 
capacities for action and command are so thoroughly marred by an 
assemblage of bad moral qualities as Alkibiades.' 


* Cornelius Nepos says (Alcib. c. 11) 
of Alkibiados—“Hunc iiiiamatum a ple- 
riequa tres gravissiini historici summis 
laudibus extulerunt: Thucydides, qui 
ejnsdem aitatis fiiit; Thoopoinpus, qui 
fuit post aliquando natus; et 
qui quidoiu duo iiiaiodicentdsaimi, nescio 
quo modo, in illo iino laudando con- 
sciorunt/’ 

We have no means of appreciating 
what was said by Theoporapus and Ti- 
mseiis. But as to Thucydid^, it is to 
be recollected that he extols only the 
capacity and wai’like enterprise of Alki> 


biadfia—nothing beyond; and he had 
good reason for doing arv Hia pic¬ 
ture of the dispositions an<l conduct of 
Alkibiadea ia the reveree of eulogy. 

The Oration xvi. of Istikratoa, Do 
Bigis, apoken by the aon of Alkibiadw^, 
goea into a laboured panegyric of hia 
father’s character, but is ])rodigioualy 
inaccurate, if we compare it with tho 
facta stated in Thucydidds and Xeno¬ 
phon. But he ia justified in saying— 
rvv varphs T}yovp.^yov rpirratov 
vp&y <((XTT}(Tay ol Tro\4fim (a. U3), 
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CHAPTEE LXVII. 

THE DKAMA.-KHETORIC AND DIALEOTICS.-TUE SOPHISTS. 

Respecting the political history of Athens during the few years 
TCSiy' i™®ediately succeeding thii restoration of the democracy, 
»ti« we have unfortunately little or no information. But in 
poii<ic«uis- the spring of 399 b.c., between three and four yeara 
after the beginning of the archonship of Eukleides, an 
event happened of paramount interest to the intellectual public of 
Greece as well as to philosophy generally—the trial, condemna¬ 
tion, and execution of Sokrates. Before I recount that memorable 
incident, it will be proper to say a few words on the literary and 
philosophical character of tlie age in which it happened. Though 
literature and philosophy are now becoming sejmrate departments 
in Greece, each exercises a marked influence on the other ; and 
the state of dramatic literature wdll be seen to be one of the causes 
directly contributing to the fate of Sokrates. 

I>uring the century of the Athenian democracy between Klei- 
Extnuinu- stheiies and Eukleides, there had been jjroduccd a deve- 
)»pm«Diof lopment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never 
gentii6. ^ paralleled Irefore or afterwards. gEscliylus, the creator 
of the tragic drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it 
jUuilrious, had been a combatant both at Marathon and Salamis; 
while Sophokles and Euripides, his two eminent followers (the 
former one of the generals of the Athenian armament against 
Samos in 440 b.c.) expired both of them only a year before the 
battle of jEgospotami—just in time to escape the hitter humiliation 
and suffering of that mournful period. Out of the once numerous 
compositions of these poets we possess only a few, yet sufficient to 
enable us to appreciate in some degree the grandeur of Athenian 
tragedy; and when we learn that they were frequently beaten, 
even with the best of their dramas now remaining, in fair compe¬ 
tition for the prize against other poets whose names only have 
reached us—we seem warranted in presuming that the best pro- 
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ductions of these successful competitors, if not intrinsically finer, 
could hardly have been inferior in merit to theirs.' 

The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in honour 
of tlie god Dionysus; being originally a chorus sung in 
his honour, to which were successively superadded— tnwody. 
first, an lambic monologue,—next, a dialogue with two actorsj^- 
lastly, a regular plot with three actors, and the chorus itself 
interwoven into the scene. Its subjects were from the beginning, 
and always continued to be, persons cither divine or heroic, above 
the level of historical life anti borrowed from what was called the 
mythical past. The Pers® of il^schylus, indeed, forms a splendid 
exception; but the two analogous dramas of his contemporary, 
I’hrynichus,—the I’hcenissa! and the capture of Miletus—were not 
successful enough to invite sub.soquent tragedian!* to meddle with 
contemporary events. I'o three serious dramas or a*lrilogy—at 
first connected together by sequence of subject more or less loose, 
but afterwards unconnected and on distinct subjects, through an 
innovation introduced by Sophokles, if not before—the tragic poet 
added a fourth or satyrical drama; the characters of which were 
satyrs, the companions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or 
mytiiical persons exhibited in farce. Ho thus made up a total of 
four dramas or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought forward 
to contend for the prize at the festival. The expense of training 
the chorus and actors \\a 8 chiefly furnished by the Choregi, wealthy 
citizens, of whom one was named for each of the ten tribes, and 
whose honour and vanity were greatly interested in obtaitiing the 
prize. At first, these exhibitions took place on a temporary stage, 
with nothing but wooden supports and scaflblding; but shortly 
after the year 500 B.c .5 on an occasion when the poets ..Eschylus 
and Pratinas were contending for the prize, this stage gavd(fc,y 
during the ceremony, and lamentable mischief was the result. 
After that misfortune, a permanent theatre of stone was provided. 
To wha't extent the project was realised before the invasion of 
Xerxes, we do not accurately know; but after his destructive 
occupation of Athens, the theatre, if any existed previously, would 
have to be rebuilt or renovated along \vith other injured portions 
of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 


> ThoCEdipM Tyrannna of SophoklSs non, son of zEsohylus, being flrat, So- 
was anrpassoii ^ tUo rival compoaition pbotlos aoconij. Yot those two trage- 
of HuloklSs. ^ The Medea of Euripides dies are the masterpieces now remaining 
stood only third for the pidzej Eupho* of Sophoklfls and Etuipidls. 
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wluch followed the expulsloa of Xerxes, that the theatre with its 
AbuiKtoM appurtenances attained full magnitude and elaboration, 
and attic tragedy its maximum of excellence. Sophokles 
Athens, gained his first victory over iKschylus in 468 b.c. : the 
first exhibition of Euripides was in 455 b.c. The names, though 
ugfeappily the names alone, of many other competitors have 
reached us: Philokles, who gained the prize even over the 
Qidipus Tyrannus of Sophokles; Euphorion, son of yEschylus, 
Xenokles and Nikoinachus, all known to have, triumphed over 
Euripidfe; Neophron, Achmus, Ion, Agathon, and many more. 
The continuous stream of new tragedy, poured out year after year, 
was something new in the history of the Greek mind. If we could 
suppose all the ten tribes contending for the prize 'every year, 
there would be (fen tetralogies (or s(Us of four dramas each, three 
tragedies and one satyrical farce) at the Dionysiac festival, and 
as many at the Lenman. So great a number as sixty new tra¬ 
gedies composed every year,' is not to be thought of; yet we do 
not know what was the usual number of competing tetralogies: it 
gas at least tliree—since the first, second, and third are specified 
in the Didaskalies or Tbcatric.al Records—and probably greater 
than three. It was rare to repeat the same drama a second time, 
unless after considerable alterations, nor would it be creditable to 
tlic liberality of a Choregus to decline the full cost of getting up 
a new tetralogy. Without pretending to determine with nume¬ 
rical accuracy bow many dramas wore composed in each year, the 
general fact of unexampled abundance in the productions of the 
tragic muse is both authentic and interesting. 

Moreover—what is not less important to notice—all this abun¬ 
dance found its way to the minds of the great body of the citizens. 


he careful examination of Welcker • 405 nc., and was lik^y during each 
(Gricch. Tragbdie, vol. i. p. 70) mtikea - year to have composed one, if not two, 
out the titles of e^hty tragedies uu- i tetialogies j if he could prevail u^n 
questionably belonging to Sophokles— j the arohon to grant him a chorus, ^at 
over and above the satyrical dramas in ' is, the opportunity of representing, 
his Tetralc^es. Welcker has consider- The Pidask^ies took no account of any 
ably cut down the number admitted by except such as gained the first, second 
previous authors, carried hy Fabricius or third prize. Welcker gives the titles, 
as high as 173, and even by Boec kh as and an approximative g^ess at the omi- 
high as 109 (Welcker, ut sup. p« 62). tents, of 51 lost tragedies of the poet. 
The number of dramas ascribed to besides the 17 remaining (p. 443). 
£uri}>idds is sometines 92, sometimes Aristarchus the tragediw is af&rmed 
75. Elxnsley (it his remarks on the Suidas to have oomposed 70 ti»ge- 
ATguinent to the Medea, p. 72) thinks dies, of wldch only two g»ine4 Sie 
that even the larger of these numbers prise. As many as 120 <»mpoi^ions 
is smaller then wlwt Euripidds probably are Meribed to Keophron, 44 to Aehonis, 
cofi^Kfesed; ainoe the poet oontinuea 4OtoIoQ(WeIok0r)ib. p. 839). , 
composing for fifty years, from 455 to 
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not excepting even the poorest. For the theatre is said to have 
accommodated 30,000 persons: ’ here again it is unsafe Awwiwuty 
to rely upon numerical accuracy, but we cannot doubt tofh'JJJire* 
that it. was sufficiently capacious to give to most of 
the citizens, poor as well as rich, ample opportunity of profiting 
by these beautiful compositions. At first, the admission to Ae 
theatre was gratuitous; but as the crowd, of strangers as well as 
freemen, was found both excessive and disorderly, the system was 
adopted of asking a priw, seemingly at a time when the perma¬ 
nent theatre was put in complete order after the destruction caused 
by Xerxes. The theatre was let by contract to a manager who 
engaged to defray (either in whole or part) the habitual cost 
incurred by the state in the representation, and who was allowed 
to sell tickets of admission. At first it appears that the price of 
tickets was not fixed, go that the poor citizens were overbid, and 
could not get places. Accordingly Perikles introduced a new 
system, fixing the price of ])laces at three oboli (or half a drachma) 
for the belter, and one obolus for the less good. As thgre were 
two days of representation, tickets covering both days were s(^ 
respectively for a drachma and two oboli. But in order lhat the 
poor citizens might be enabled to attend, two oboli were given out 
from the public treasure to each citizen (rich as well as poor, if 
they chose to receive it) on the occasion of the festival. A poor 
man was thus furnished with the means of purchasing his place 
and going to the theatre without cost, on both-days, if he chose ; 
or, if he preferred it, he might go on one day only—or might even 
stay away altogether and spend both the two oboli in any other 
manner. The higher price obtained for the better seats purchased 
by the richer citizens, is here to be get against the sum disbursed 
to the poorer; but we have no data before us for strikingj^he 
balance, nor can we tell how the finances of the state were affected 
by,it“ 

Such was the original Theorikon or festival-pay introduced by 
Perikles at Athens; a system of distributing the public TWriken 

' j o r festival- 

money, gradually extended to other festivals in which E»y. 
there was no theatrical representa.tion, and which in later times 

^ Plato, Sympofiion, o. 3. p. 175. fered from him on some points, I can- 

^ For these pwticulars, seo chiefly not think that modi, than two oboli 
a learned and valuable compilation— were given to any one citizen at tho 
G. C. Schneider, Das. Attische Theater- same festival; at least, not until the 
IViesen, Weimar 1835—fumiBhed with diatributiona became extended, in times 
copious notes; though I do not fully posterior to the Thirty; see M. Schnoi- 
concur in all hia details, and have dif* der’s Book, p. 17; also Not«j, 20-196. 
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reached a mischievous excess; having begun at a time when 
Athens was full of money from foreign tribute^ir-arai continuing, 
with increased demand, at a subsequent time when she was com¬ 
paratively poor and without extraneous resources. It is to be 
remembered that all these festivals were portions of the ancient 
reMgion, and that, according to the feelings of tliat time, cheerful 
and multitudinous assemblages were essential to the satisfaction of 
the god in whose honour the festival was celebrated. Such dis¬ 
bursements were a portion of the religious, even more than of the 
civil, establishment. Of the abusive excess which they aftei*wards 
reached, however,' I shall speak hereafter: at present I deal with 
the Theorikou only in its primitive function and effect, of enabling 
all Athenians indiscriminately to witness the representation of the 
tragedies. 

We cannot doubt that the elfecit of these compositions upon the 
EffectofUie public Sympathies, as well as upon the public judgement 

iiiiMo and intelligence, must have been beneficial and moral- 
Attaos. , izing in a high degree. Though the subjects and persons 
mfe legendary, the relations between them are all human and 
simple—exalted above the level of humanity, only, in such mea¬ 
sure as to present a stronger claim to tlie hearer’s admiration or 
pity. So powerful a body of poetical influence has probably never 
been brought to act upon the emotions of any other population; 
and when we consider the extraordinary beauty of these immortal 
compositions, which first stamped tragedy as a separate department 
of poetry, and gave to it a dignity never since reached, we sliall 
be satisfied that the tastes, the sentiments, and the intellectual 
standard, of the Athenian multitude, must have been sensibly 
improved and exalted by such lessons. The reception of such 
pletsures through the eye and the ear, as well as amidst a sympa¬ 
thising crowd, was a fact of no small important in the mental 
history of the people. It contributed to exalt their ima^nation, 
like the grand edifices and ornaments added during the same 
period to their acropolis. Like them too, and even more than 
they—tragedy was the monopoly of Athens; for while tragic 
composers came thither from other parts of Greece (Aohseus from 
Eretria, and Ion from Chios, at a time when the Athenian empire 
comprised both those places) to exhibit their genius,—nowhere 
else were ori|inal tragedies composed and acted, though hardly 
any considerable city was without a theatre.' 


* See Plato, Laches, c. 6. p, 188 B.; and Welcker, Griech. Tra|;dd. p- 03O» 
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The three great tragedians—^Eschylus, Sophokles, and Euri¬ 
pides—distingTiisJ^ above all their competitors, as well ;isKhyiii», 
by contemporaries as by subsequent critics, are inter- 
esting to us, not merely from the positive beauties of 
each, but also from the differences between them in 
handling, style, and sentiment, and from the manner in which 
these differences illustrate the insensible modification of the Athe¬ 
nian mind. Though the subjects, persons, and events of tragedy 
always continued to be Sorrowed from the legendary world, and 
were thus kept above the level of contemporaneous life'—yet the 
dramatic manner of handling them is sensibly modified, even in 
Sophokles as compared with .,'Eschylus—and still more in Euri¬ 
pides, by the atmosphere “of democracy, political and judicial 
contention, and philosophy, encompassing and acting upon the 
poet. 

In Aischylus, the ideality belongs to the handling not less than 
to the subjects; the passions appealed to are the masculine and 
violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodite and her inspirations: ‘ the 
figures are vast and majestic, but exhibitod only in half-light aq^ 
in shadowy outline: the speech is replete with bold metaphor and 
abrupt transition,—“grandiloquent even to a fault” (.is Quintilian 
remarks), and often approaching nearer to Oriental vagueness 
than to Grecian perspicuity. In Sophokles, there is evidently 
a closer approach to reality and common life : the range of emo¬ 
tions is more varied, the figures are more distinctly seen, and the 
action more fully and conspicuously worked out. Not only we 
have a more elaborate dramatic structure, but a more expanded 
dialogue, and a comparative simplicity of speech like that of living 
Greeks: and we find too a certain admixture of rhetorical decla¬ 
mation, amidst the greatest poetical Imauty which the Grecian 
drama ever attained. But when we advance to Euripides, this 
rhetorical element liecomes still more prominent and developed. 
'The ultra-natural sublimity of thaJogendary characters disappears: 
love and compassion are invoked to a degree which Aischylus 
would have deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the heroic 
person: moreover there are appeals to the reason, and argu¬ 
mentative controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would have 
despised as petty and forensic cavils. And—what was worse still, 

* Upon this point, compare Welckor, (498) aro sufficient evidence that So- 
Oriech. Tragod. vol. ii. p. 1102, phoklds did not agree with ..Slstjhylus in 

® ^e Aristophan. Itau. 1040. The tlus renunciation of Aphroditd. 

Antigone (.760 end the Trechiniso 
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judging from the jEschylean point of view—there was a certain 
novelty of speculation, an intimation of doubt ongpigning opinions, 
and an air of scientific refinement, often siwling the poetical 
efiect 

Such differences between these throe great poets are doubtle.ss 
referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian philo¬ 
sophy on the minds of the two latter. In Sophokles, we may 
trace the companion of Herodotus'—in Euripides, the hearer of 
Anaxagoras, Sokratos, and Prodikus; ‘ in both, tlie familiwity 
with that wide-spread popularity of speech, and real, serious 
debiite of jioliticians and competitors before the dikastery, which 
both had ever before their eyes, but which the genius of Sophokles 
knew how to keep in due subordination to his grand poetical 
purpose. 

The transformation of the tragic mnse from ./Eschylus to Euri¬ 
pides is the more deserving of notice, as it shows ns how 
srisioB irom Attic tragedy served as the natural prelude and encou* 
ormmiy'ra ragemcnt U) the rhetorical and dialectical a,ge which was 
approaching. But the demwracy, which thus insensibly 
modified the tragic drama, imparted a new life and ampler pro¬ 
portions to the comic; both tlie one and tlie other being stimu¬ 
lated by the increasing prosperity and power of Athens during 
the lialf century following 480 n.c. Not only was the aflluence of 
strangers and visitors to Athens continually augmenting, but 
wealthy men were easily found to incur the expense of training 
the chorus and actors. There was no manner of employing wealth 
which seemed so appropriate to Grecian feeling, or tended so 
much to procure influence and popularity to its possessors, as that 
of contributing to enhance the magnificence of the national and 

’ The comparison of Ilerodot. iil. 119 Enripulua, than that of riSachylus or 
with Soph. Antig. 905 pi-ovcH a couimu- BopKoklAs, to a young man propai'ing 
iiity of thought which neemg to me himself for forensic oratory:— 
hardly explicable iu any other way. . “Jllud (juidem nemo non fateatur^ 
Which of the two obtained the thought^ iis qui se ad agendum coinpamvorint, 
from the other, we cannot determine. utiliorern long© Kuripidem fore. Nam* 

The reason given, by a woman whoso que is et vi et sermoiie (quo ipsum re- 
father and mother were dead, for pre- prehendunt quibus gravitas et cotbnrn- 
ferriug a brother either fb husband or us et Bonus Sophoclis videtur esse sub- 
child— that she might find another liniior) magis accedit oratorio generi: 
husband and have another child,' but et sententiis densuB, et rebus ipsls: ot 
could not possibly have another bi-other in iis quee a aapieutibue tradita sunt, 
—Ib certflinly not a little far-fetchedi. psene ipeis par; et in dicefido et respon- 

* See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Enrip. dendo ouilibet eorum, qul fuenmt in 
Frag. 0 . 23. Quintilian, who had before foro diserti, comparandus. In affectibus 
him mwjy more tragedies than those vero turn omnibus mirus, turn in iis qui 
which we now poBsess, remarks hbw mis(a«.tioue constant, feoile prsecipuuB.** 
much more useful was the study of (Quintil. lust. Oral. x. 1.) 
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religious festivak' This was the general sentiment both among 
rich and among i^r; nor is there any criticism more unfounded 
than that which "resents such an obligation as hard and oppres¬ 
sive upon rich men. Most of them spent more than they were 
legally conipelled to spend in this way, from the desire of exalting 
their popularity. The only real sufferers were, the people, con¬ 
sidered as interested in a just administration of law ; since it was 
a practice which enabled many rich men to acquire importance 
who had no personal qualities to deserve it,—and which provided 
them with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the 
Dikastery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendour of the comic Muse was considerably later 
tlian that of the tragic. Even down to 400 n.c. (about 
the time when Fcriklcs and Ephialtes introduced their 
constitutional reforms), there was not a single comic »>AUiem. 
poet of eminence at Athens; nor was there apparently a single 
undisputed Athenian comedy before that date, which survived to 
the times of the Alexandrine critics. Magues, Krates, and Kra- 
tinus—])robably also (Ihionides and Ekphantidos*—all belong to 
the period beginning about (01ym])iad 80 or) 460 n.c.*; that is, 
the generation preceding Aristophanes, whose first composition 
dates in 427 n.c. The condition and growth of attic comedy 
before this period seems to have been unknown even to Aristotle, 
who intimates that the archon did not begin to grant a chorus 
for comedy, or to number it among tlie authoritative solemnities 
of the festival, until long after the practice had been established 
for ti'agedy. Thus the comic chorus in that early time consisted 
of volunteers, without any choregus publicly assigned to bear the 
expense of teaching them or getting up the piece—so that there 
was little motive for authors to bestow care or genius in the pre¬ 
paration of their song, dance, and scurrilous monody or dialogue, 
nie exuberant reveliy of the phallic festival and procession—with 
#ill license of scuffing at any one present, which the god Dionysus 
was supposed to enjoy—and with tlje most plain-spoken grossness 
as well in language as in ideas—formed the primitive germ, which 
under Athenian genius ripened into the old comedy.’* It resem- 


* Amtopban. Plutus, IIGO :— 

yap etrrl Tovro <rvp.^(»p«TaTOV, 
Hoieiv ayupas yv/iAFiKOvc iral piovirufov;. 

Compare l^e epeech of Alkibiad^, 
Thuc. -vL 18, aiii Theophrastus an, Cic. 
deOfficiuHii. 16. 

* See Meineke, Hist. Critic. Comicor. 


Gnecor. vol. i. p. 26 seq. 

Grysar and Mr. Clinton, following 
Suidas, place Chionidds before the Per¬ 
sian invasion; but the words of Aris¬ 
totle rather countenance the later date 
(Poetic, c. .'l), 

® See respecting these licentious pro¬ 
cessions, in connexion with tlie Iambus 
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bled in many respects the satjn-ic drama of the tr.-^cdians, bat 
was distinguished from it by dealing not mereb^ith the ancient 
mythical stories and persons, but chiefly with^intemporary men 
and subjects of common life—dealing with them often, too, under 
their real names, and with ridicule the most direct, poignant, and 
scornful. We see clearly how fair a field Athens would offer for 
this species of composition, at a time when the bitterness of poli¬ 
tical contention ran high—when the city had become a centre for 
novelties from every part of Greece—when tragedians, rhetors, 
and philosophers, were acquiring celelwity and incurring odium— 
and when the democratical coii.stitution laid open all the details 
of political and judicial business, as well as all the first men of 
the state, not merely to utiiversM criticism, but also to unmeasured 
libel. 

Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
comirpnpt, nothing has rejichcd us e.^cept eleven plays of Aristo- 
phanes. Tljat poet himself singles out Magnes, Krates, 
tiiiiii, etc. Kratinus, among predecessors wiliom he describes as 

numerous, for honourable mciitiou ; as having been frequently, 
though nbt uniformly, successful. Kratinus appears to have been 


and Ai’chiloclius, vol, iii. of this His- 
torj% ch. xxix. p. G8. 

Aristotlo (Poetic, c. 4i tellfl ub tJuit 
these phallic processions, with lilnTty 
to the leaders (ot ^ipxovrti) of scoffing 
{tt every one, still continued in many 
cities of Greece in his tuno: see Herod. 
V. 83, and Sernus apud Athcna'um, siv. 
p. G22; also the striking description of 
the rum) Dionysiji in the Acharneis of 
Aristophanes, 23r), 2^5, 11 lo. Tho 
scoffing was a pai-t of the festival, and 
supposed to be agreeable to Dionysus— 
ro7s Atovv(rloi5 i^ei^fvay avrh Spav‘ 
Kttl rh ffKWfina fi^pos Ti «5ok« r^s ^opr^s' 
Kal 6 itrcifS <pi\oyt\us ns 

(Lucian, Piscator. c. 2.1). Compare 
Aneiophanea, liansn, 3()7, where the 
poet seems to imply that no one has a 
right to complain of being ridiouleil in 
the varplots reMrtus Aiovvaov. 

The Greek word for comedy—KwjutpS/a, 
fh K«eft<pSfiv —at least in its early sense, 
had reference to a bitter, insulting, cri¬ 
minative ridicule: kaI kok&s 

Xiy*iv (Xenophon, Repuh. Ath. ii. 2:i) 
'—fcaKiryopovvrd.s rt ko) KUfUfSovyras &X- 
X'fiKwf Koi mVxpoA.o7at5vToy (Plato de 
Repub. iii. 8. p. 832). A remarkable 
definition of KwjuySto appears in Hekker's 
Anecdote Grseca, ii. 747, 10— 

^<rrir ^ iv fiifftf Adov Koripyopla, Ijyovv 


! iruxoffifuffis —“public exjfosure to scorn 
j before the assembled people.” and this 
I idea of it as a pensil visitation of evil- 
; doeiTi is preservud in Platoniue and the 
I anonymous writers on comedy, prefixed 
to Aristophanes. The definition which 
Aristotle (Poetic, c. 11) gives of it, is 
too mild for the primative comedy: for 
he tells us himfiolf that Krates, imme¬ 
diately preceding Aristophanes, was the 
first autlior who departeil from the 
ISea: this “iambic vein’* was 
originally the common character. It 
doubtless included every variety of ridi¬ 
cule, from innocent mirth to soomful 
contempt aiW odium; but tlie predomi¬ 
nant character tended decidedly to the 
latter. ^ 

Compare Will. Schneider, Attisebw 
Theater-Wesen, Notes, p. 22-25; Bern- 
hardy, Qriechisohe Litteratur, sect. C7, 
p. 292, 

Flbgel (in his History of Comic Lite¬ 
rature), speaking of the unsparing wit 
of ilabelais, gives a notice smd specimens 
of the general coarsenm of style which 
marked all the proilnctions of that au¬ 
thor’s time—mysteries, masks, Hormens, 
See., “ the habit of calling all thin$^ by 

their simplest and most direct-- “ 

&c. 
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not only the most copious, hut also the most distinguished, among 
all those who preceded Aristophanes; a list comprising ller- 
mippus, Telckle®s, and the other bitter assailants of Perikles. 
It was Kratinus who first extended and systematised the licence 
of the phallic festival, and the “ careless laughter of the festive 
crowd,”* into a drama*of regular structure, with actors three in 
number, according to the analogy of tragedy. Standing forward, 
against particular irersous exhibited or denounced by their names, 
with a malignity of personal slander not inferior to the lambist 
Archilochus, and with an abrupt and ditliyrambic style somewhat 
resembling Aischylus—Kratinus made an epocli in comedwas the 
latter had made in tragedy; but was surpassed by Aristophanes, 
as much as Aischylus had been surpassed by Sophokles. We are 
told that his compositions were not only more rudely bitter and 
extensively libellous than those of Aristophanes,** ^ut also destitute 
of that richness of illustration and felicity of expression which 
pervades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or malig¬ 
nant. In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt as a sub¬ 
stantive agent and partisan in the politiciil warfare of Athens. 
He espoused the cause of Kimon against Perikles eulogising 
the former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated the hatter. 
Hermippus, Telekleides, aud most of the contemporary comic 
writers followed the same political line in assailing that great man, 
together with those personally connected with him, Aspasia and 
Anaxagoras: indeed Hermippus wtis the person who indicted 
Aspasia for impiety before the Dikastery. But the testimony of 
Aristophanes'* shows that no comic writer, of the time of Perikles, 
equalled Kratinus either in vehemence of libel or in popularity. 

It is remarkable that in 440 n.c., a law was passed forbidding 
comic authors to ridicule any citizen by naqje in their compor 
sitions ; which prohibition, however, was rescinded after two 
years; an interval marked by the rare phaenomcnon of a lenient 


* Xaip', St /lay ax/ietoyJAur ofitAt rats iirt^att, 
T§s ^|a«T«fKi5 icpirijs apiare irivruii'.&c. 

Kratiui Fragm. Incert. 51; Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Qwecor. ii. p. 193. 

2 Rcapeatmg Kratinus, see Platonius 
and the other writera on the Attio co 
medy, prefixed to Ai’istophan^a in Bek- 
ker‘8 edition, pp. vi. ix. xi. xiii. &c.; 
also Meineke, liietoria Comic. Graio. 
vol, i. p. 60 seq. 

.... 06 y&pf &<nrcp ‘Apio-rofdyijs, 
VOL. VI. 


I (TKeo/x/xaa'i iroieT 

j (KpoT<*'oy), oAX' airXwy, (ced, Karh rijy 
Topoi/tmp, yv/xyp rp KetpaAn t/- 
&pcri rets kota riev 

afjM(nav6vTay. 

^ See Kratinus— 'Ap^iAoxot —Frag. 1, 
aiid Plut'irch, Kimon, 10. ‘H K<apiqttla 
\ irokmv^Tfu iv Tols Spdfixuri xol 
1 if TWM Tfpl rhv Kpartyov xal *ApKrro<pdypy 
‘ Ka\ EftjroXiv, &c. (Dionys. Halikarn. Ara 
Rhetoric, c. 11). 

* Aristophan. Equit. 5^5 seg. 

U 
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comedy frcta Kratinus.' Such enactment denotes a struggle, in 
Eipodure the Athenian mind, even .at that tim^against the i»is» 
chief of making the DIonysiac festit® an occasion fur 
SSiTto unmeasured libel against citizens publicly named and 
»probably themselves present. And there was anotlicr style 
S'miw",? comedy taken up by Krates—tlistinct from the Iambic 
Ooan.ij'. or Archilocliian vein worked hy Kratinus—in which comic 
incident wiis attached to fictitious characters and woven into 
a story, without recourse to real individual names or direct 
personality. This species of comedy (analogous to tliat which 
Epicharmus had before exhibited at Syracuse) was continued hy 
I’herokrates as the sucoesst)r of Krates. Tlioiigh for a long time 
less popular and successful than the poignant food served up hy 
Kratinus and otlicrs, it became finally predominant after the close 
of the Pelopon^sian war, by the gradual transition of what is 
called the Old Comedy into the Middle and New Comedy. 

But it is in Aristophanes that the genius of the old libellous 
AriBto- comedy appears in its culminating jairfection. At lea.“t 
piiaiiea. before us enough of his works to enable us to 

appreciate his merits; though perha])s Eupolis, Amei})siaa, Phry- 
nichus, Plato (Comiens) and others, who contended against him at 
the festivals witli alternate victory and defeat, would be found to 
deserve similar praise, if we possessed their compositions. Never 
probably will the full and unshackled force of comedy be so 
exhibited again. Without having Aristophanes actually before us, 
it would have been impossible to imagine tlie unmeasured and 
unsparing licence of attack assumed by tlic old comedy upon the 
gods, the institutions, the politicians, philosophers, jmets, private 
citizens specially iimncd—and even the women, whose life was 
entirely doincstic-«of Athens. With this universal liberty in 
respect of subject, there is combined a poignancy of derision and 
satire, a fecundity of imagination and varietj* of turns, and a 
richness of poetical expression— such as cannot be surpassed, aud 
such as fully explains the admiration expressed for him by the 
philosopher Plato, who in other respects must have regarded him 
with unquestionable disapprobation. Ilis comedies arc popular in 

' A comedy called ’OSun'o'c.y (plur. 1 Fip 0 ctatoi*R. 
mitdb. corresponding to tlie title of i Sue Bcrgl, De Reliquiis Comffid. Ao- 
auother of his comedies—’Apx‘Xi>xoi). | *>< 1 . p. Meinoko, P’rog. Cratini, 

It had a chorus, ae one of the Kragmenls : vol, ii. p. 9S. ^OSutrirets: compjire also 
shows; but few or no choric songs—nor : the first volume of the sanje work, p. 
any Pftfsbasis, or address by the chorus, | 4:i; also ttuukel, CraUiii Frugin. p. 38 
assuming the person of tlie poet, to the (Leips. 1837 J. 
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the largest sense of the word, addressed to the entire body of male 
citizens on a day*,consecrated to festivity, and providing for them 
amusement or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, out of 
all persons or things standing in any way prominent before the 
public eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanes was exhibited in 
427 B.C., and his Muse continued for a long time prolific, since 
two of the dramas now reinaiiiing belong to an epoch eleven years 
after the Thirty and the renovation of the democracy—about 392 
n.c. After that renovation, however (as I have before remarked), 
tlie unmeasured sweep and libellous personality of the old comedy 
was gradually discontinued: the comic Chorus was first cut down, 
and afterwards suppressed, so as to usher in what is commonly 
termed the Middle Comedy, without any Chorus at all. The 
‘ Plutus ’ of Aristophane-s indicates some apjiroach to this new 
phase; but his earlier and more numerous comedies (from the 
‘ Acharneis ’ in 425 u.c. to the ‘ Frogs ’ in 405 n.c., only a few 
montlis before the fatal battle of Aigosjiotami) exhibit the con¬ 
tinuous, unexhausted, untempered, flow of the stream first opened 
by Kratinus. 

Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of 
firsUrate excellence, formed one of the marked features a.mijy in 
of Athenian life, and became a powerful instrument in 
popularising new combinations of thought with variety 
and elegance of expression. Wliile the tragic Muse presented the 
still higher advantage of inspiring elevated and henevolent sym- 
])athies, more was probably lost than gained by the lessons of the 
comic Muse—not only bringing out keenly all that was really 
ludicrous or coiitcmptihle in the phmnomotia of the day, but 
manufacturing .scornful laughter, quite as often, out of that which 
Was innocent or even meritorious, as well as out of boundless 
private slander. The ‘ Knights ’ and the ‘ Wasps ’ of Aristophanes, 
however, not to •mention other pl*ys, are a standing evidence of 
one good point in the Athenian character; that they bore with 
good-natured indulgence the full outpouring of ridicule and even 
of calumny interwoven with it, upon tho.se deniocTatieal institutions 
to which they w'ere sincerely atfiichcd. Tlie democracy was 
strong enough to tolerate unfriendly tongues either in earnest or 
in jest; ftie reputations of men wlio stood conspicuously forward 
in politics, on whatever side, might also be considered as a fair 
mark for attacks, inasmuch as that measure of aggressive criticism, 
wliich is tutelary and indispensable, cannot be permitted, without 
the accompanying evil, comparatively much smaller, of excess and 

D 2 
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injustice though even here we may remark that excess of bitter 
personality ig among tlm most conspicuous ans of Athenian 
literature generally. But the warfare of comedy, iu the persons of 
Aristophanes and other comjmsers, against jihilosophy, literature, 
and eloquence—in the name of those good old times of ignorance^ 
“ when an Athenian seaman knew nothing more than how to call 
for his barley-cake, and cry Yo-ho“ and the retrograde spirit 
which induces them to exhibit moral tui-pitude as the natural 
consequence of tlie intellectual progress of the iige—are circum¬ 
stances going far to prove an unfavourable and degrading influence 
of Comedy on the Atlicnian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to Sokrates® especially, the 
Athenians seem to have been unfavourably biassed by 
tho comic the inisiipplied wit and genius of Aristophanes in ‘ The 

good wit- Clouds,’ aided by other Comedies of Eupolis and Ameip- 

jimmiics. sias and Eupolis; but on the general march of politics. 


' Aristophaiios boasts that /w’ was t ho 
first comic composer who scleetod great 
and powerful men for his objects of at¬ 
tack: his predecessors (he uifinns) had 
meddled only with small vermin and 
rags ri jidKta ffK<ivToyras ofl, Kal 
TOis (pdeipalp ‘iroKffiovvTas) (^Pac. 721- 
736; Veap. 1030). 

But this cannot be true in point of 
fact, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the coaiio 
authors of his day tlian Periklos- It 
ought to be abided, that though Aria- 
toplnmus doubtless attacked the power¬ 
ful men, he did not leave the smallor 
persons unmolested. 

* Ariatophari. Kan. 1067 (also Vesp. ! 
1095). .^schylua reproaches Enn- j 
pidfis- 

EIt' aS AdAMir eiriTTr^crai ical oru^vAtcu' 
jafac, 

*H '^tKeviinrtv t« t 6 iraXaiVrpa;, xai tic iry^s 
iverpi^fie * 

Tuv fttipaKUitv 9mftv\Xon4vitiv, Kat rovf trapi- 
Aov« iyivetanv 

'Avrayopfvttu rot? apxovini'. Kairoi T6Te y\ 
r^viK' ^yci» 

Oil* ^^TrtiTTavT’ a\K’ ij pa(av KaXtcrai 
Kai pvwairai eiirtlv. 

Tb f>vv*‘ava\ seems to have been 
the p^uliar cry or chorus of the sea- 
inen on shipboard, probably when some 
joint pull or effort of force was required; 
compare Vespie, 909. 

* See about the effect on the estima¬ 
tion of Sokrat^s, Ranke, Commentat. de 
Vit& Ariatophanis. p. coxu.; Plato, 
Apol. Sokrat, p. 18-19. 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero 


(Do Repnb. iv. 11; vol. iv. p. 476, ed. 
Orell.)upon tlic old Athenian comedy 
and its unrestrained licence. The laws 
of the Twelve Tables at Homo cou- 
denmed to death any one who composed 
and published libellous voreos agiiiust 
the reputation of another citizen. • 

Aniiing the constant butts of Aristo- 
pbauc.s and the other comic composers, 
was the dithyrambic poet Kinesjas, 
upon wliouj they discliarged their viit 
and bitterne.ss, not simply ns an incUffe- 
rcut poet, but also on the gi-ound of his 
alleged impiety, liia thin and feeble 
bodily frame, and his wrotuhed health. 
Wo see the effect of such denunciathms 
in a speech of the orator Lysias; com¬ 
posed on behalf of Phunias, against 
whom Kinesias had brought an indict¬ 
ment 0 !* Graph6 Paranoiudu. Plxaniak 
ti’eats the.se abundant lampoons as if 
they were gemd evident against the 
character of Kinesias—5' ct 
fiapeus <^6fi€Te 8ti Kivrjirlas iariy t rats 
yd^uis BojjdhSf f>y 6^«tr iriLyrfs Mcrraaffi 
^o'ffi^o'TaToy avdyTwy hoI vapayo/it^Taroy 
yeyoyfyat. Oi>x olrds Icrrty 6 rotaSra 
vtpi deoiis ^{a/ia/3T({rwv, fi. rois iWots 
aio'xp^t'^(TTi Kal \tytuy, rmw KiPfi<p- 
SoitZaiTKdkuy S' &Ko(/er« kaS’ 
f Ka<r Toy iviavT6y i See Lysias, 
Fragra. 31, ed. Bekker; Athenajus, xii. 
p. 551. 

Dr. Thirlwall estimates more lightly 
than 1 do the effect of these abundant 
libels of the old comedy: aee hie review 
of the Attic tragedy an<l comedy in a 
very excellent chapter of bis Hi^ry of 
Greece, oh. xviii. vol. iii. p. 42. 
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pllilosnpliy, or letters, these composers had little influence. Nor 
were they ever regarded at Athens in the light in which they are 
presented to us by modem criticism —as men of exalted morality, 
stern patriotism, and genuine discernment of the true interests of 
their country—as animated by large and steady views of improving 
their fellow-citizens, but compelled, in conscqueuce of prejudice or 
opposition, to disguise a far-sighted political philosophy under the 
veil of satire—as good judges of the most debateable questions, 
such as the prudence of making war or peace—and excellent 
authority to guide us in appreciating the merits or demerits of 
their contemporaries, insomuch that the victims of their lamfwons 
are habitually set down as worthless men.' There cannot be a 


^ The view which I am here combat¬ 
ing is verj' general among the German 
writers; in i>r<»of of which I may point 
to three of the ablest recent cntics on 
the oM comedy—Bergk, Moineke, ami 
lUnke—all most useful wnt'^rs for the 
understanding of Aristophanes. 

llespeeting Kratinus, Borgk observes 
Rmt eniiQ Cmtinus, juirilcr at(i>w 
ccteri pnncip<;9 anti'pLO', coin'i'div^ nr 
f/j> iHomt'tSj idemque uioris t<5- 

nax.Cum Cratirms '/wist dmn'dns 

iiuh'.ret ex hac libertate mox tainjuum ex 
stirpe aliquA nimiam licentiam exiatero 
et niiflci, statim his initiis graviter fvi* 
versatus ost, viduturque Ciuionein tan- 
quam exem/dum boni et honesti civis 
propofiuisse/' &c. 

“ Nam Cratiims cum essot magno in- 
genio et exiln\^ moruni ijncritalc, a)ger- 
rinie tulit rein publicam pncceps in jier- 
nioiem ruere: omnem igitnr operam 
att[ue oraiie studium eo coutulit, ut 
vmfjine ipsrus rita'. auie ocnlos rwows 
ft res ditiiuB et hinvnvr emendaradur, ko- 
miwmpie animi ad bmestaieia culendmn 
incfMhrentur. Hoc sibi primus et pi*o- 
posuifc CratinuB, et proposituui sti-cnue 
persecutua eat. tded si ipmnn Verd'demt 
C’ljtis mttpo oculi<i i^ltversabatur, ocuhs sub' 
je<)isset, vcrefuimi erai ne Uedio ubrueret i 
cos qui iiihilque prorsns eornm, 

quas fluinmo studio j;ersequebatur, obti- 
liwet. Quare eximlA quAdam arte pul- 
^xram efflgiemb.ilaremquefmTQam finxit, 
ita tamen ut ad veritatem sublimemque 
ejiiB apeoiem referret oumia: sic cum 
ludiorla tuiacet aeria, ut et vulgua habo- 
ret qul deleotaretur; et qui plus iugenio 
valerent, ipsam veritatem, quaj ox om¬ 
nibus fiabnlorum partibua perluceret, 
mente et oogitatione comprehendai'ent.” 

• • . . ^'^Jamvero Cratinum m fabulis 
■coimponendiB id nnire speidavii^e quad es- 

vermn, ne veteres quidem latuit.... 


Aristophanes autem idem et sccuhts seni' 
pi-r I’st et sa'pc professiis.” (IhJrgk, de 
Reliquiis C(*mced. Antiq. pp. 1, lO, ‘2{>, 
&c.) 

Tiie criticism of Ihvnke (Commentatio 
dc Vita Aristophauis, p. a:xLi, ccc'xiv, 
caxLii, ccoLXix, ccci.xxni, cnxxxiv, 
&c.) adojits the same Btmin of eulogy 
j R.S to the lofty and virtuous purposes of 
Aristo{)h}Ujes. (Compare also the eulogy 
bestowed by Meineke on the monitorial 
value of the old comedy (Historia (>)- 
mic. Graio. p. ho, U>r>, &c.), and 
similar pi’nises by Westormann—Ge- 
schichte der lleredsamkeit in Giiechen- 
land uiid Kom. sect. JO. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to 
the ‘ Tax ’ of Aristophanes, the author 
is so full of the conception of these 
I poets as public instructors or advisera, 
that he tells us absurdly enough, they 
were for that reiisoii called 8 1 5air/ca- 
\a i —oy56»' yip <Tvp$ov\(OV bie(pepov’ 
avTobs >cal S iSaa K<i\ov s wy 6 fiaCov' 
'6ti irdvra rh. irp6ff<popa 6iA 5po- 
ptfron' avTobf d S i $ a ir/co y (p.‘J44, 
od. Kokk.). 

" Kiiiwlis, atqu*' C’ratlnus, Arislophanesqae jxiotjp, 
Atquc all), qu<num Cymu-dla piisca vironim est, 
Si qais erat dignus (1 «<a ribi, <iuo<I malus, attt fur, 
Aut niu•dlu^ tou't, out hicarliw, aiil ahtiqui 
I'aniosus, cuia Ulx-rtute iHitabant.'' 

This is the early judgement of Horace 
(Serm. i. 4, 1): his later opinion on the 
f'eseefifiina /inntid, wbicli was the samo 
in spirit as the old Grecian comedy, is 
much more judicious (Kpistol. ii. 1, 
145): compare Art. Poetic. 2:^4. To 
assume that the inimons derided or vili¬ 
fied by these comic authors most always 
have deserved what was said of them, is 
indeed a striking evidence of the value 
of the maxim ''Fortitcr caluumiare; 
semper aliquid restat.” Without doubt 
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greater misconception of the old comedy than to regard it in this 
point of view ; yet it is astonishing how many subsequent writers 
(from Diodorus and Plutarch down to the present day) have 
thought themselves entitled to deduce their facts of Grecian 
history, and their estimate of Grecian men, events, and institutions 
—from the comedies of Aristophanes. Standing pre-eminent‘as 
the latter does in comic genius, his point of view is only so much 
the more determined by the ludicrous associations suggested to his 
fancy, so that he thus departs the more widely from the conditions 
of a faithful witness or candid critic. He presents himself 'to 
provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the festival crowd— 
assembled for the gratification of these emotions, and not with any 
expectation of serious or reasonable impressions.' Nor does he at 
all conceal how much he is mortified by lailurc; like the pro¬ 
fessional jester or “ laughter-maker ” at the banquets of rich 
Athenian citizens®—the parallel of Aristojdianes as to purpost!, 
however unworthy of comparison in every other respect. 


their indiscriminate libel sometime.'? 
wounded a suitable subject; in what 
proportion of cases, we have no means 
of determining: but the perusal of Ai’is- 
tophanfis tends to justify the epithets 
which Jjucian puts into the mouth of 
JHalogns respecting Aristophan&j and 
Eupolis—^not to favour the opinions of 
the authors whom 1 have cited above 
(Lucian, Jov. Accus. vol. ii, p, y.‘12). 
He calls Eupolis and AriatophauC'S Ssi- 
¥ot>5 rh, koI 

XA«vd<rcM rk KoXm 

When we notice what Aristophanes 
him'self fiaya respecting the other comic 
poets, his predocessfinj and contempo¬ 
raries, we shall find it far fi-om counte¬ 
nancing the exalteil censorial function 
wliich Jlergk and others aseiibe to them 
(see the Earabasia in the Nubes, 5^0 
mi.f and in the Pax, 72IJ). It seenia 
especially prejioaterous to conceive Ki*a- 
tinus in that character; of whom what 
wo chiefly know is his habit of drunken¬ 
ness, and the downright, unadorned, 
vituperation in which he indulged: seo 
the Fi’agmenta and story of his last 
play-nuriioj (In Meineke, vol. ii. p. 
116; also Meineke, vol. i. p. 4-8 we/.), 

Meineke copies (p. 46) from Suidas a 
statement (v. ’Eveiow SeiAtirepo?) to the 
eflect that tCratinuH was ra^lapxos 
rris Oiviji'iSos s. He eon- 

atrues tliis as a real fact: but there can 
hardly bo a doubt tliat it is only a joke 
made by his contemporary comedians 


upon his fondness for wine; and not 
Olio of the worst among the many such 
jests which seem to have been thou 
cniTent. Itunkel also, another editor 
of the Fragments of Kratinus (Cratini 
Fragment., Lcips. 18^7, p. 2—M. M. 
Itunkel), construes this ra^iapxos 
Oiyrf'tSo^ {pvXrjs as if it were a serious 
function; though he tells us about the 
general character of Kratinus—“De 
Vita et inoribup pficue nihil dicer© 
posBumus: hoc solum constat, Cratinain 
ji'K-uliS et pncrvrtMi antori valde dedUnm 
fuisse’* 

Great numliers of Aristophanic jests 
have been ti-Anscribcd as serious matter- 
of-fact, and have found their way into 
Grecian history. Whoever follows chnp* 
ter vii. of K. F. Hermaiin’B Griechisebo 
Staats-Altorth inner, containing the fit- 
Ttcro Oeschichtc of the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy, will see the most sweeping asser¬ 
tions made against the dciuocrutical in¬ 
stitutions, on the authority of passages 
of A ristophanfia: the same is the case 
with Heveral of the other most learned 
German manuals of Grecian affairs. 

> Horat. de Art. Poetic. 212-224. 

** hrinctus quid I’ulin saperH, liberque Uiborum, 

KuHticus urbsno confusus, turpts hooestu?. 

IlkctbriH erat ct grata aovitato roorandus 
Spectator, fbrictuaque saerte, pl potufl, et exle*.” 

2 See the Parabasis of Aristophanes 
in the Nubes (535 scq.) and m the 
Vespfio (^1015-1045). 
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This ’rise and development of dramatic jwetry in Greece—so 
ahundant, so varied, and so rich in genius—belongs to Avm.i<ni ot 
tlie fifth century b.c. It had been in the preceding 
century notliing more than an unpretending graft upon 
the primitive chorus, and was then even denounced by Solon (or in 
tJlft dictum ascribed to Solon) as a vicious novelty, tending—by 
its simulation of a false character and by its effusion of sentiments 
not genuine or sincere—to corrupt the integrity of human 
dealings ;' a charge of corruption, not unlike that which Aristo- 
pkaues worked up a century afterwards, in his ‘ Clouds,’ against 
physics, rhetoric and dialectics in the person of Sokrates. But the 
properties of the graft had overpowered and suWdinated those of 
the original stem ; so tliat dramatic poetry was now a distinct 
form, subject to laws^f its own, and shining with splendour equal, 
if not sujierior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and epic [wetry which 
constituted the previous stock of the Grecian world. 

Such transfonnations in the poetry—or, to speak more justly, in 
the literature, lor before the year SUO n.c., the two 
expressions wore equivalent—of Greece, were at once 
jiroducts, marks, and auxiliaries, in the expansion of the fonll.T'kiiKis 
national mind Our minds have now become familiar 
with dramatic combinations, which have ceased to be peculiar to 
any special form or conditions of political society. But if we 
compare the fifth century n.c. with that which preceded it, the 
recently born drama will be seen to have been a most important 
and impressive novelty: and so assuredly it would have been 
regarded by Solon, th’e largest mind of his owm age, if he could 
have risen again a century and a quarter after his death, to witness 
the Antigone of Sophokles, the Medea of Euripides, or the 
Acharneis of Aristophanes. 

Its novelty does not consist merely in the high order of 
imagination and judgement required for the construction of a 
drama at once reguhir and effective. This indeed is no small 
addition to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days of 
Solon, Alkmus, Sappho, and Stesichoms: but we must remember 

Compare also the description of Phi- 1 same is tlie case throughout much of 
lippusthe YeAwrofl-oiOJ or Jester io the j the Symjwsion of Platoj though the 
Sympoeion of Xenophon; most of which ■ sehoine and purpose of this latter are 
is extremely Aristophauic, ii. 10, 14. * very difficult to follow. 

Tha comic point of view is assumed ' Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. Compare 
throughout that piece; and Sokrats is the same general view, set forth in 
introduced ou one occaaion aa apoiogis- Plato, Legg. iv. p. 719 0. See the pm- 
ing for the intrusion of a serious rellec- vious volumes of this History, ch. xii. 
tion (t1> viii. 41). The vol. i. p. 5’J7; ch. xiix. vol, iii. p. 72. 
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that the epical structure of the Odyssey, so ancient and kng 
acquired to the Hellenic world, implies a reach of architectonic 
talent quite equal to that exhibited in the most symmetrical drama 
of Sophokles. The great innovation bf the dramatists consisted in 
the rhetorical, the (balectical, and the ethical spirit which they 
breathed into their poetry. Of all this, the undeveloped gelln 
doubtless existed in the previous .epic, lyric, and gnomic com¬ 
position ; but the drama stood distinguished from all three by 
bringing it out into conspicuous amplitude, and making it the 
substantive means of effect. Instead of recounting exploili 
achieved or sufferings undergone by the heroes—instead of pouring 
out his own single-minded impressions in reference to some given 
event or juncture—the tragic poet produces the mythical persons 
themselves to talk, discuss, accuse, defeigi, confute, lament, 
threaten, advise, persuade, or appeiise—among one another, but 
before the audience. In the drama (a singular misnomer) nothing 
is actually done: all is talk, assuming what is done, as passing, or 
as having passed, elsewhere. The dramatic poet, speaking con¬ 
tinually, but at each moment through a different character, carries 
on the purpose of each of his characters by wprds calculated to 
influence the other characters and appropriate to each successive 
juncture. Here arc rhetorical exigences from beginning to end ; ‘ 
while since the whole intere.5t of the piece turns upon some con¬ 
tention or struggle carried on by speech—since debate, consultation, 
and retort, never cease—since every character, good or evil, 
temperate or violent, must be supjdied with suitable language to 
defend his proceedings, to attack or repel opfxjiients, and generally 
to make good the relative importance assigned to him—here again 
dialectical skill in no small degree is indispensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
cthiMi M- into the Grecian tragedy, is among the most remarkable 
temtanS’ characteristics wliich distinguish it from the anterior 
toUnto forms of poetry. ‘-To do or suffer terrible things”—^is 
tjKdrMM. pronounced by Aristotle to be its proper subject-matter ? 
and the internal mind and motives of the doer or sufferer, on 
which the ethical interest fastens, are laid open by the Greek 
tragedians with an impressive minuteness which neither the epic 
nor the lyric could possibly parallel Moreover the appropriate 
subject-matter of tragedy is pregnant not only with ethical 

1 Respecting the rhetorical cast of Plato disapprove of tragedy OQ tke 
tragedy, see Plato, Gorgias, o. 57. ]>. same grounds as of rhetoric. 

502 D. 
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sympathy, but also with ethical debate and speculation. Charactere 
of mixed good and evil—distinct rules of duty, one conflicting 
with the other—wrong done, and justified to the conscience of the 
doer, if not to that of the speitator, by previous wrong suffered,— 
all these are the favourite themes of iEschylus and his two great 
suoeessors. IKlytasmnestra kills her husband Agamemnon on his 
return from Troy: her defence is, that he had deserved this 
treatment at her hands for having sacrificed his own and her 
daughter, Iphigenela. Her son Orestes kills her, under a full 
oenviction of the duty of avenging his father, and even under the 
sanction of Apollo. The retributive Eumenides pursue him for 
the deed, and vEschylus brings all the parties before the court of 
Areopagus with Athene as president; where the case, being fairly 
argued, with the Kujpenidcs as accusers and Apollo as counsel for 
the prisoner, ends by an equality of votes in the court: upon 
which Athene gives her casting-vote to absolve Orestes. Again— 
let any man note the conflicting obligations which Sophokles so 
forcibly brings out in his beautiful drama of the Antigone, ^reon 
directs that the body of Polyneikes, as a traitor and recent 
Invader of the country, shall remain unburied: Antigone, sister of 
Polyneikes, denounces such interdict as impious, and violates it, 
under an overruling persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having 
ordered her to be buried alive, his youthful son H»mon, her 
betrothed lover, is plunged into a heart-rending conflict between 
abhorrence of such cruelty on the one side, and submission to his 
father on the other. Sophokles sets forth both those contending 
rules of duty in an elaborate scene of dialogue between the father 
and the son. Here are two rules both sacred and respectable, but 
the One of which cannot be observed without violating the other, 
^ince a choice must be made, which of the two ought a good man 
to obey ? This is a point which the great poet is well-pleased to 
leave undetermined. But if there be any among the audience in 
whom the least impulse of intellectual speculation is alive, he will 
•fcy BO means leave it so, without some mental efiort to solve the 
problem, and to discover some grand and comprehensive principle 
from whence all the moral rules emanate—a principle such as may 
instruct his conscience in those c^es generally, of not uiifrequent 
occurrence, wherein two obligations conflict with each other. The 
tragedian not only appeals more powerfully to the ethical sentiment 
than poetry had ever done before, but also, by raising these grave 
and touching questions, addresses a stimulus and challenge to the 
intellect, spurring it on to ethical 8{)eculation. 
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Putting all these points together, we see how much wider was 
The drama the intellectual range of tragedy, and how considerable 
is the mental progress which it betokens, aa comjaired 
uTSiSc ti*® iy*"'® gnomic poetry, or with the Seven 

Srthtoii authoritative aphorisms—which 

piiiiowphr. formed the glory, and marked the limit, of the preceding 
century. In place of uncxpandod results, or the mere commu¬ 
nication of single-minded sentiment, we have even in jplschylus, 
the earliest of the great tragedians, a large latitude of dissent and 
debate—a shifting point of view— a ca.«e better or worse, miide out 
for distinct and contending parties—and a divination of the future 
advent of sovereign and instructed n^mson. It was through the 
intermediate stage of tragedy that GrcH:iau literature passed into 
the Khetoric, Dialectics, and Ethiciil speculation, which marked 
the fifth century b.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the husiness of 
real life> contributed to the generation of these same 
capacities and studies. The fifth century b.c. is the first 
century of democracy, at Atiiens, in Sicily, and elwiwliere: 
mints. moreover, at that period, beginning from the Ionic revolt 
and the Persian invasions of Greece, the political relations between 
one Grecian city and another became more complicated, as well as 
more ^ntiiiuous; reijuiriiig a greater measure of talent in the 
public men who managed them. Without some power of per¬ 
suading or confuting—of defending himself against accusation, or 
in case of need, accusing otlier.s—no man could possibly hold an 
ascendent position. Up had probably not less need of this talent 
for private, informal, conversations to satisfy his own political 
partisans, than for addressing the public assembly formally con¬ 
voked. Even as commanding an army or a fleet, without any 
kws of war or habits of professional discipline, his power'of 
keeping up the good humour, confidence, and prompt obedience of 
his men, depended not a little on his command of speech.' Nor 
was it only to the leaders in political life that sucli an accom* 
plishment was indispensable. In all thq democracies—and pro¬ 
bably in several governments which were not democracies hut 
oligarchies of an open character—the courts of justice were more 
or less numerous, and the procedure.oral and public; in Athens 
especially, the Dikasteries (whose constitution has been explained 
in a former chapter) were both very numerous, and paid for 

5 Sde til® diuooiirae of Sokratfia, in-1 duties of a commander (Xen, Mem, jii, 
lasting upon this point, as part of the | 3.11). 
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attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in person, 
without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, if he 
cither required redress for wrong offered to himself, or was accused 
of wrong by another.* There was no man therefore who might 
not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with right 
on bis side—unless he possessed some powers of speech to unfold 
his case to the Dikasts, as well as to confute the falsehoods, and 
disentangle the sophistry, of an opponent. Moreover—to any man 
of known family and station, it would be a humiliation hardly less 
painful than the loss of the cause, when standing before the 
Dikastery with friends and enemies around him, to find himself 
unable to carry on the thread of a discourse without halting or 
confusion. To meet such liabilities, from which no citizen, rich or 
poor, was exempt, a certain training in speech became not less 
essential than a certain training in arms. Without the latter, he 
could not do his duty as an hoplite in the ranks for the defence of 
his country ; w'ithout the former, he could not escape danger to his 
fortune or honour, and humiliation in the eyes of his fri«pds, if 
called before a D.kastery ; nor could he lend assistance to any of 
those friends who might be placed under the like necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical prudence 
not leas than from the stimulus of ambition, to cultivate the power 
of both continuous harangue, and of concise argumciitatioii, or 
interrelation and re|)ly: ® motives for all, to acquire a certain 
moderate aptitude in the use of these weapons—^for the ambitious 
few, to devote much labour and to shine as aocomplished orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to be remembered, though 
acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no means pecu- Rhetoric and 
liar to Athens, but prevailed more or loss throughout a 
lajge portion of the Grecian cities, especially in Sicily, when all 
the Governments became popularised after the overthrow of the 
Gelonian dynasty. And it was in Sicily and Italy, that the first 
individuals arose, who acquired permanent name both in Rhetoric 

‘ This nooQsaity of Bome rhetorical j mocumque vixisset, nuper est domi 
accomplishments is enforced not less j meiv mortuus. A quo quum in aliis 
empiiatieally by Aristotle (Hhetorie, i. j rebus, turn etudiosissime in dialectica 
1. 3) tlum by Kallikl6s in the Gorgias j Tersabar; qua: qmai contract<x ct astricta 
of Plato, 0 , 81, p. 486 B, chquciitia pidanda cst; sine qu£i ©tiam 

* See the description which Cicero tu, Bi'ute, judicaAusti, te illam justam 
gives of his own laborious oi*atorioaI eloquentiam, quara diakciicnm dUataUim 
training:— esse putant, consequi non posse. Hnic 

/‘Ego hoc tompore omni, noctes et ego doctori, et ejiw artibus variis et 
<he8, in omnium doctrinarnm medita- luultia, ita eraia tamen doditus, tit ab 
tioue versabar, Eram cum Stoico Dio- exercitationibus oratoriis nullus die« 
doto, qui cum habitavissot apud me vacaret.’’ (Cicero, Brutus, 90, 309.) 
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and Dialectics: Etnpedokles of Agrigentum in the former—Zeno 
of Elea (in Italy) in the latter.' 

Both these distinguished men bore a conspicuous.part in poli- 
Emiiedokiss tics, and both on the popular side; EmpedoklSs against 
oligarchy, Zeno against a despot. But both also 
riwtorlSif** were yet more distinguished as philosophers; and the 
moTOuent. dialectical impulse in Zeno, if not the rhetorical impulse 
in Einpedokles, came more from his philosophy than from his 
polltica . Empcdokles (about 470-410 b.c.) apjwars to have held 
intercourse at least, if not partial communion of doctrine, with the 
dispersed philosophers of the Pythagorean league; the violent 
subversion of which, at Kroton and elsewhere, 1 have related in 
a pftevious chapter." He constructed a system of physics and cos¬ 
mogony, distinguished for first broaching the doctrine of the Four 
elements, and set forth in a poem composed by himself: besides 
which he seems to have had mnch of the mystical tone and miracu¬ 
lous pretensions of Pythagoras; professing not only to cure psti- 
Icncepind other disteniprs, but to teacli how old age might be 
averted and the dead raised from Hades—to prophesy—and to 
raise and calm the winds at his pleasure. Gorgias his pupil 
dejKised that he had been present at the magical ceremonies of 
Empedokles." The impressive character of his poem is sufficiently 
attested by the admiration of Lucretius,'* and the rhetoric ascribed 
to him may have consisted mainly in oral teaching or exposition 
of the same doctrines. Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are 
also mentioned as the first teachers of rhetoric—and the first who 
made known any precepts about the rhetorical practice—^were his 
contemporaries; while the celebrated Gorgiaswas his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from the 
Eleatic school of philosophers—Zeno, and his cont|jn- 
inibedu- porary the Samian Melissus (4(]()-440)—if not from 
nient, their common teacher Parmenides. Melissus also, as 
well as Zeno and Empedokifis, a distinguished citizen as well 
as a philosopher; having been in command of the Samian fleet at 
the time of the revolt from Athens, and having in that capacity 
gained a victory over the Athenians.. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century b.c., prior to Sokrates, 
inheriting from their earliest poetical predecessors the vast and 

* Ariatotel. ap. Diog. Laert. viu. 57. large pretensionB. 

■ Sea my preoediug vol. iii. cli. ixxiv. See Brandis, Handbucli der Gr. Rom. 

® Diogen. Laert. vUi. 68, 59, who Philos, part. i. sect. 47, 48, p. 192; 
^V68 a remarkable extract from the , Sturz. ad Empedoclis Frag. p. 
poem of Eiupedokl&j, attesting these i * Ge Rerom Natuii, i. 719. 
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unmeasured problems which had once been solved by the sup¬ 
position of divine or superhuman agents, contemplated E'^tio 
the world, physical and moral, all in a mass, and applied mcniiies, 
their minds to find some hypothesis which would give them an 
explanation of tins totality,' or at least appease curiosity by some¬ 
thing which looked like an explanation. What were the elements 
out of which sensible things were made ? What was the initial 
cause or principle of those changes which appeared to our senses ? 
What was change ?—was it generation or something integrally 
nOw and destruction of something pre-existent—or was it a decom¬ 
position and recombination of elements still continuing ? The the¬ 
ories of the various Ionic philosophers and of Empednkles after 
them, admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, .with 
Friendship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or change— 
the lIomoBomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous or Intelligence as 
the stirring and regularizing agent — the atoms and void of 
Leukippus and Demokritus—all these were different hypotheses 
answering to a similar vein of thought. All of them, though 
a.ssuming tliat the sensible apjtcaratmes of things were delusive 
and jterplexing, nevertheless were borrowed more or less directly 
from some of these appearances, which were employed to explain 
and illustrate tlie whole theory, and served to render it plausible 
when stated as well as to defend it against attfick. But the phi¬ 
losophers of the Eleatlc school—first Xenophanes, and after him 
Parmenides—took a (bstinct path of their own. To find that 
which was real, and which lay as it were concealed behind or 
under the delusive phmnomena of sense, they had recourse only 
to mental abstractions. They supposed a Substance or Something 
not perceivable by sense, but only cogitable or conceivable by 
reason; a One and All, continuous and finite, which was not 
only real and self-existent, but was the only reality—eternal, 
immoveable and unchangeable, and the only matter knowable. 
The plimnomena of sense, which began and ended one after the 
other (they thought), were essentially delusive, uncertain, contra- 

^ Some striking lines of Empedoklds iia>5pov W afiCov'fitfXK adptjtraf'm', 
are preserved by Sextus Kuipiricus, 'flKu/iopot, Kaurolo ap$4vTtt, iniliTTav 
adv. Mstbemat. vil, 115} to tUe effect Avrb >torov ory irpocr^icvfxrcv cKa* 

every individual man gets through trrot, 

his shoH life, with no more kiiowletige ndimKr' »Aovvopei'ot. Ti o^Aoi' cfro;;^eTat 
than is comprised in his own slender evpeii' 

fracUon of observation and experience; Atm*)?- ovt ’ tirifopArA rdS' avSpd.otv, ovt ' iva.- 
he atruggloB in vain to 6nd out and Kovara, 

explain: the totality—but neither eye, ^ w^piAtpiri. 

Hot ear, nor reason cMi assist him;— 
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dictory among themselves, and open to endless diversity of. opinion.' 
Upon these, nevertheless, they announced an opinion; adopting 
two elements—heat and cold—or light and darkness. 

Parmenides set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
vado and po®®! which but a few fragments now remain, so that 

u<jissu»- we understand very imperfectly the positive arguments 

lactic attaciH employed to recommend it The matter of truth and 
knowledge, such as he alone admitted, was altogether 
removed from the senses and divested of sensible proper¬ 
ties, so as to be conceived only as lui Eus Rationis, and described 
and discussed only in the most general words of the language. 
The exjKisition given by Parmenides in his iiecm," though com¬ 
plimented by Plato, was vehemently controverted by others, who 
deduced from it many contradictious and absurdities. As a part 
of his reply,—and doubtless the strongest part,—I’arraeuides 
retorted upon his adversaries; an example followed by Ids pupil 
Zeno with still greater acuteness and success. Those who contro¬ 
verted his ontological theory — that the real, ultra-plutjnomenal, 
substance, was One,—affirmed it to be not One, hut Many; divi¬ 
sible, moveable, changeable, &c. Zeno attacked this latter theory, 
and proved that it led to contradictions and absurdities still greater 
than those involved in the proposition of Parmenides.^ He impugned 
the testimony of souse, affirming that it furnislicd premises for con¬ 
clusions which contradicted each otlicr, and that it was unworthy 
of trust,'* Parmenides" had denied that there was any such tiling 
as real change either of place or colour: Zeno maintained change 
of place, or motion, to be impossible and self-contradictory ; pro¬ 
pounding many logical difficulties, derived from tlie infinite divisi¬ 
bility of matter, against some of the most obvious affirniatious 
respecting sensible plimnomena. Melissus appears to have argued 

* See ParroenidisFragmenta^ ed. Kar- roifs imxfipovi^as air^y Kufi(f>8f7y, if 
sten, V. .‘iO, 55, GO ; alfio the Disw^rta- et da-n, noWii Kal 'veAora <rvfi$alyfi 
tion annexed by Karaten, sect. 3, 4. }>. viaxfiv )\6yip koI ivdvria a&r^. 'Ar- 
148 seq .; sect. 19. p. 221 seq. riKtyu otv tovto rb ypdfAfxu irphs r^hs 

Compare also Mullacii’s edition of the rd iroAAi K^yoyras, Kal dyruirifil- 
same Fragments, annexed to his edition 8«(rt ravra Ka\ irAeloi, tovto j9ov- 
of the Aristotelian treatise, De Melisso, \6p.(yov S^Aovv, is ^t* 7 *Aoi«^T«pa 
Xenophane, et Gorgift, p. 144. iriio'X"* ai/rwy rj 

2 Plato, Parmenidds, p. 128 B. trh rj d iroAAi i<rrlv — ^ tow 

(Parmenides), 4y rois icoi'fjixaaty tjyai, Tis lKav»S 
?y ^i}s elvoi Tb ray, koI Toirt^v ^ Plato, PhsodruB, c. 44. p. 261 B, 

koAws Te fcoi fZ, &c. See the citations in Bmjdis, Gesek. der 

® See the remarkable passage in the Or. Kdm. Philosophie, part i. p. 417 
Parmenides of Plato, p. 128 B, C, 1). $eq. 

*E^tI Tfl 7 * oAifdh Tis TavTtt * Parmenid. Fragm. v. 101,ed. Mul- 

rd ypdmiaru rip UapfitvCiov \.6y<p vpbs laeh. 
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in a rein similar to tUat of Zeno, though, with much less acuteness; 
demonstrating indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides by deducing 
impossible inferences from the contrary hypothesis.' 

Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above described, 
which he also upheld by personal conversations and dis- 

. . * 1*^ I 1 r* /v» • 1 Atbenu—biH 

cusaions, in a manner doubtless fai* more efficacious than wnver^ti<m 
his writing; the oral teaching of these early philoso- 
pliers being their really impressive manifestalfbn. Ills stows. 
subtle dialectic arguments wore not only sufficient to occupy all 
the philosophers of antiquity, in confuting them more or less suc¬ 
cessfully, but have even descended to modern times as a fire not 
yet extinguished." The great effeet produced among the sp(!en- 
lative minds of Greece by his writin^T and conversation, is attested 
both by Plato and Aristotle, lie visited Athens, gave instruction 
to some eminent Athenians, for high jiay—and is said to have 
conversed both with Pcrikles and with Sokrates, at a time when 
the latter was very young ; jirobably between 4.i0-110 ii.c." 

His appearance constitutes a remarkable sera in Grecian philo¬ 
sophy, because he first brought out the extraordinary aggressive 
or negative force of the dialectic metliod. In this discipision 


* See the Fragmeuta of Molwsua col¬ 
lected by Mullach, iu his joiblicatiou 
cited in a previous note, p. 81 st t/. 

* The reader will see this in Kayle’s 
Dictionary, article, Zeuo of Elea. 

Simplioiufl (in his conunontary on 
Ariatot. Fbysic. p. ‘Zoo) says that Zeuo 
first composed written dialogues—which 
caunot be believed without more cer¬ 
tain evidence. He also particulnrizes a 
puzzling (luostion addroBsed by Zeno to 
Protagoras. See Bj-audis, Gesch. dor 
Griech. lldm. Philos, i, p. 4(i9.—Zeuo 
ySjor flip ovhfv (so. vfpi ruv vdy- 

Twr’), finjjrtipTjere Ttpl tovtuv M 
Tkuoy. Plutarch, ap. Euaebium, Prai- 
par. Evangel, i. Zd D. 

® Compare Plutarch, Perikles. c. 3; 
Plato, Parmenidfis, p. IZf!, IZ7; Plato, 
Alkitdad, i. ch. 14. p. 119 A. 

Tliat Sokrats luid in his youth con¬ 
versed with Parroenidda, whan the latter 
was an old man, is stated by Plato more 
than once, over and above his dialogue 
called Parmeuidds, which professes to 
a oonvemation between the two, as 
well AS with Zeno. I agree with Mr. 

. Clinton, Brandis, and Karsteu— 
in thinking that this is better evidence 
aboutjth© date of Parrnenidoa than any 
of the vague indications which apjicdr 


to coiitiwdict it, iu Diogenes Laertius 
and elsewhere. But it will be liurdiy 
]>roper to phice the convoi-satiou between 
Parmonid^B and Sokrates (as Mr. Clin¬ 
ton places it—Fast. H. vol. ii. App. c. 
21. p. 364) at a time when Eoki’at^s was 
only fifteen years of ago. The ideas 
which the ancients had alfout youthful 
pr<ipripty would not {>yrmit him to 
take pai-t in couvemition witli an emi¬ 
nent pliiloRoplter, at so early an age us 
fifteen, when ho would not yet l>e en- 
terofi on the roll of citizens, or be quali¬ 
fied for the smallest function, military 
or civil. I cannot but think that So¬ 
krats must liave been mr>ro than twenty 
years of i^e when he thus convei'sed 
with Parmenides. 

Sokratos was born in 469 n.C. (per¬ 
haps 468 bc .)5 he would therefore be 
twenty yeai‘8 of age iu 449; assuming 
the viat of Parmenides to Athens to 
have been in 4‘IB n.c., since he was then 
sixty-five years of age, he would be 
boru iu old n.o. It is objected that, 
if this date bo admitted, Parmenides 
could not have been a pupil of Xeno¬ 
phanes: we should thus bo compelled 
to admit (which perhaps is the truth) 
that he learnt the doctrine of Xeno- 
phan&j at second-hand. 
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respecting the One and tke Many, positive grounds on eitlier side 
„ , were alike scanty: each party had to set forth the con- 
tradictions deducible froin the opposite hypothesis, ana 
OTcy, of the Zeno professed to show that those of his opponents were 
to?r«a«o™ the more flagrant. We thus see that along with the 
piiiioeophy. question and answer, or dialectic method, em¬ 

ployed from henceforward more and more in philosophical inquiries 
—copies out at th#same time the negative tendency, the probing, 
testing, and scrutinising force—of Grecian speculation. The nega¬ 
tive side of Grecian speculation stands quite as prominently marked, 
and occupies as largo a mea.sure of the intellectual force of their 
philosophers, as the positive side. It is not sinSply to arrive at a 
conclusion, sustained by a certain measure of plausible premise-- 
and then to proclaim it as an authoritative dogma, silencing or 
disparaging all objectors—that Grecian speculation aspires. To 
unmask not only positive falsehood, but even affirmation without 
evidence, exaggerated confidence in what was only doubtful, and 
show of knowledge without the reality—to look at a problem on 
all side!!, and set forth all (,he difficulties attending its solution— 

to take account of deductions from the affirmative evidence, ev(“n 
• ^ ' 
in the case of conclusions, accepted as true upon the balance—all 

this will he found pervading the march of their greatest thinkers. 
As a condition of all progressive philosophy, it is not less essential 
that the grounds of negation should be freely exposed, than the 
grounds of affirmation. Wc shall find the two going hand in 
hand, and the negative vein indeed the more impressive and cha¬ 
racteristic of the two, from Zeno downwards in our history. In 
one of the earliest memoranda illustrative of Grecian dialectics— 
the sentences wherein Plato represents rarmeuides and Zeno as 
bequeathing their mantle to tlie youthful SokratSs, and giving 
him precepts for successfully prosecuting those researches which 
his marked inquisitive impulse promised—this large and compre¬ 
hensive point of view is emphatically inculcated, lie is admo¬ 
nished to set before him both sides of every hypothesis, and to 
follow out both the negative and the affirmaMve chains of argu¬ 
ment with equal perseverance and equal freedom of scrutiny ; 
neither daunted by the adverse opinions around him, nor deterred 
by sneers against wasting time in fruitless talk ; since the multi¬ 
tude are ignorant that without thus travelling round all sides of a 
question, no assured comprehension of the truth is attainable.’ 

' Plato, Parmenid. p. 135, 1,36. | ParmenidSs epeidia to SokraMs — K«Al> 
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AVe thus find ourselTes, frotn the yaic 450 b.c. downwards, in 
presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown to 
Solon or even to Kleisthenes—the Ebetoridans, and the Dialecti- 
tians; for whom (as has been shown) the ground bad been gra¬ 
dually prepared by the politics, the poetry, and the speculation, of 
the preceding period. 

Both these two novdties—like the pOetry and other accomplish¬ 
ments of this memorable race—grew up from rtide indi- 
ffenous beginnings, under native stimulus unborrowed awi^cHcs- 

P' ® ® , mi 1 • T 1 • mmofacUve 

and unassisted from without Ibe rhetorical teaching lifeauamen 

. , . . 1 of specula- J 

was an attempt to assist and improve men in the power iiun-two 
of continuous speech as addressed to assembled numliers, SSuitim’ 
such as the public assembly or the dikastery; it was 
therefore a species of training sought for by meii of active pursuits 
and ambition, either that they might succeed in public life, or that 
they might maintain their rights and dignity if called before the 
court of justice. On the other hand, the dialectic business had 
no dirait reference to public life, to the judicial pleading, or to 
any assembled large number. It was,a dialogue carried on by 
two disputants, usually liefore a few hearers, to unravel some 
obscurity, to reduce the respondent to silence and contradiction, to 
exercise both parties in mastery of the subject, or to sift the con¬ 
sequences of some problcmaticiil assumption. It was spontaneous 
conversation’ systematized and turned into some predetermined 
channel ; furnishing a stimulus to thought, and a means of im- 
jirovement not attainable in any other manner—furnishing to some 
also a source of profit or display. It opened a line of serious 
intellectual pursuit to men of a speculative or inquisitive turn, who 
were deficient in voice, in boldness, in continuous memory, for 


oSp 0(ela, eB fj V Taih-ijs rijs hh irdyrwv 

Tohs Aiyoys' iAKvaov (ravrhp koX koJ Tr\dvr)Sy iZvyarov iyrvx^vTa ry 4\?j- 
yvfivdffai fiaWov Sik ^oKOvaijs axp^- ■ Bfi t'ovp o'xetf'. Bee also Plato’s Kra* 

CTov tlvai Kal BirB twv toX* ^ tylus, p. 428 E, about the necessity of 

Xwy kioXtffxias, fri vtoi €?• et 54 the investigator looking both before and 
tr4 5M^cB|«Taf 4 kK‘ft0fia. Tls o^p 6 Tp6- behind —&fia frpiffffne fcai kvlffCdu. 

VOS, %wKpdrij^, 2> UapixeyiSn, See also the Parmenidds, p. 130 E.— 

yvfiPafflas ; OBros, (rhv Uap- in which Sokmt68 is waiuecl respecting 

fitpZifp) $pirfp I^KovffasZ'fiPOfvos.. .. the hpdp<ivvp against enslaving 

Sf.Kiii (rt vphs Toin^ <rKoir€r»', himself to the opinions^ men: coiu- 
fi6vop, cl itrriv Karr top, 6voti- pare X^lato, Sophistcis, p, B, C. 
64nfpov, cTKovetp rk ^ See Aristotel. De Sophist. Eleuchi«, 

popra 4k 6iro04or«u»s —iXKk c. 11. p. 172, ed. Bekker; and his To- 

Kat, el 4<rr.^ ri atirh roDto, pica, ix. S.-p. 154; where the different 
BTOTfSfff&o i —ei $ovKu fiaXKop yvfi- purjtoses of dialogue ^ai’e enumerated 
potrOiivai. . . . ’A 7 »'oo? 0 'i yip o{ ToXXoiJ and distinguished. 

VOB. TI. E 
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public speaking; or wb(^desired to keep themselves apart from 
the political and judicial animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 
Sto^ine various proportions, speculative with practical study, yet, 
bellS“ generally speaking, the two veins of intellectual movo- 
iSretoi ®ent—one towards active public business, the other 
linSran^" towards enlarged opinions and greater command of spe- 
hMttie'w' culative truth, with its evidences—continued simulta- 
neous and separate. There subsisted between them a 
standing polemical controver.'-y and a spirit of mutual detraction. 
If Plato despised the sophists and the rhetors, Isokrates thinks 
himself not less entitled to disparage those who employctl their 
time in debating upon the unity or plurality of virtue.' Even 
among difierent teachers, in the same intellectual walk, also, there 
prevailed but too often an acrimonious feeling of personal rivalry, 
which laid them all so much the more open to assault from the 
common enemy of all mental progress—a feeling of jealous igno¬ 
rance, stationary or wistfully retrospective, of no mean force at 
Athens, as in every other society, and of course blended at Athens 
with the indigenous democratical sentiment. This latter senti¬ 
ment" of antipathy to new ideas, and new mental accomplishments, 
has been raised into factitious importance by the comic genius of 
Aristophan^,—whose point of view modeni authors have too often 
accepted; thus allowing some of the worst feelings of Grecian 
antiquity to influence tlieir manner of conceiving the facts. More¬ 
over, they have rarely made any allowance for that force of literary 
and philosophioul antipathy, which was no less real and constant 
at Athens tlian the political; and which iftade the difierent literary 
classes or individuals perpetually unjust one towards another." It 


' See leokratds, Orat. x.; Helente En¬ 
comium, B. 2-7; compare Orat. xv. Do 
rermiitatione, of the aiime author, s. 
90. 

I hold it for certain that the first of 
these {iQSsasos is intended as a criticism 
upon the I’latonic dialogues (as in Or. 
V. ad Philip, s. 84^ probably the second 
passage also. Isokrat€s, evidently a 
cautious and timid man, avoids men¬ 
tioning the names of contemporarios, 
that he may provoke the less aniniosty. 

* Isokrates alludes much to this sen¬ 
timent, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater 
favour than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. XV. De Pennutatione, s. 267 et 
seq. A large portion of this oration is 


in fact a reply to accusations, the sarao 
M those jireferred against mental culti¬ 
vation by the AlKaies A6yos in the 
Nubes of AristophanC's, 947 scy.—fa¬ 
vourite topics in the moutlia of the 
pugilista “with smashed oars" (Plato, 
Oorgiaa, c. 71. p. 515 E, ruv rk Stra. 

* There is but too much evidence of 
the abundance of such jealousies and 
antipathies during the times of l^ato, 
Aristotle, and Isokratds; see Stahris 
Aristotelia, ch. iii. vol. i. p. 37, 68. 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of the 
success of Isokratds, and was himself 
much assailed by pupils of the latter, 
Kephisodfirus and others—as well by 
Diktoarchus, Eubulid^s, and a numerous 
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was the blessing and the glory of ASRis, tfeat every man could 
speak out his sentiments and his criticisms with a freedom unpa¬ 
ralleled in the ancient world, and hardly paralleled even in the 
modem, in which a vast body of dissent both is, and always has 
been, condemned to absolute silence. But this known latitiidc of 
censure ought to have imposed on modern authors a peremptory 
necessity of not accepting implicitly the censure of any one, where 
the party inculpated has left no defence ; at the very least, of con¬ 
struing the censure strictly, and allowing for the point of view 
from which it proceeds. From inattention to this necessity, almost 
all the things and persons of Grecian history are presented to us 
on their bad side : the libels of Aristophanes, the sneers of Plato 
and Xenophon, even the interested generalities of a plaintiff or 
defendant before the Dika.stery—are received with little cross- 
examination as authentic materials for history. 

If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of candour, 
it is when we conic to discuss the history of the persons called 
Sophists, who now for the first time appear as of note ; the prac¬ 
tical teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well as 
inisestoemed. 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches; 
gymnastics, for the body—music, for the mind. The Graduii] cii- 
word mugic is not to be judged according to the limited 
signification which it now bears. It comprehended from rtSSm— 
the beginning everything appertaining to the province 
of the Nine Muses—not merily learning the use of the 
lyre, or how to bear |jart in a chorus, but also the waciiore. 
hearing, learning, and repeating of poetical compositions, as well 
as the practice of exact and elegant pronunciation—which latter 
accomplishment, in a language like the Greek, with long words, 
measured syllables, and great diversity of accentuation between 
one word and another, must have been far more difficult to acquire 
than it is in any modern Eurojiean language. As the range of 
ideas enlarged, so the words mumc and musical teachers acquired 
an expanded meaning, so as to comprehend matter of instruction 
at once ampler and more diversified. During the middle of the 


host of writers in the same tone—o-rfm- 
Tov S\ov Twv 4iri0f/ji€t'uy ’AptoTorfKfi : 
we tine Fragmenta of Dikaiarchus, vol. 
ii. p. 225, ed. Didot.—“De iugeuio ojus 
(observes Cicero in reference to Epi¬ 
curus, de Fiaibus, ii. 25, W) in tis dis- 
’'utationibus, noij, de moribus, qurcritur. 
Sit ista in Grascoruia levitate perversitas, I 


qui malediotia insectantur eoa, a quibua 
de ^ritate diwBentiant.” This is a taint 
noway peculiar to (frecum philosopbicJil 
controversy; but it has nowhei’e been 
moihe infectious tlian among the Greeks, 
and juodem historians cannot be too 
much on their guard against it. 

E 2 
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fifth cefttury u.o. at*Athft, there came thus to be found, among 
the musical teachers, men of the most distinguished abilities and 
eminence; masters of all the learning and accomplishments of 
the age, teadiing what was known of astronomy, geography, and 
physics, and capaKe of holding dialectical discussions with their 
pupils, upon all the various problems then afloat among intellectual 
men. Of this character were Lamprus, Agathokles, Pythokleides, 
Damon, <tc. Tlie two l.'ittcr were instructors of Periklcs; and 
Damon was even rendered so unpopular at Athens, partly by his 
large and free speculations, partly through the political enemies of 
his great pupil, that he was ostracised, or at least sentenced to 
banishment.’ Such men were coinpoteut companions for Anaxa¬ 
goras and Zeno, and employed in part on the same studies; the 
field of acquired knowledge being not then large enough to be 
divided into separate, exclusive compartments. While Euripides 
frequented the company, and acquaintcxl himself with the opitiions 
of Anaxagoras—Ion of Chios (his rival as a tnigic poet, as well 
as the friend of Kimon) bestowed so much thought upon physical 
subjects as then conceived, that he set up a theory of his own, 
propounding the doctrine of three elements in nature”—air, fire, 
and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above- 
mentioned, were Sophists, not merely in the natural and 

The Sophists 

-tnieureck proper Greek sense of that word, hut, to a certain extent, 

nieaniOK of * . . . , . . . i • i tm 

tbfttword even m the special and restricted meaning winch IMato 
ficiitimout afterwards thought iiroper to confer upon it.* A Sophist, 

Implied in it. • /*!' i • 

in the genuine sense ot the ^^rd, was a wuse man—a 
clever man—one who stood prominently before the public as dis- 


' Sec Plato (Protagoras, c. 8. p, 31G 
D; Laches,©, ‘i. p. 180 D; Meuexenus, 
c. 3. p. li3C A; Alkibiad. i. c. 14. p. 
118 C); Plutarch, I’eriklus, c. 4. 

Perikles had gone through dialectic 
practice in his youth (Xenoph. Memor. 
i. -2. 40). 

2 IsokratCs, Or. xv. De Permutat. s. 

.287. # 

Compare Brandis, Geseb. der Gr. Rom. 
Philosophic, part i. a. 48. p. 196. 

® Isokiulos calls both Anaxagoras and 
Damon, Sophists (Or. xv. De Pefm. s. 
251), Plutarch, Periklcs o. 4. 'O Se A<i- 
^oiKev, &Kp 05 ti>v ffoipuTT^s, Kara' 
tveaBat filv tls rh t^s fiovffitnjs 6 pona, 
iTTiKpvTrr^fifyos irphs tows iroXAoiis ri)V 
ifty6rr}Tli. 

So iS’otagorae too (in the speech put 


into his mouth by Plato, Protag. c. 8. 
p. 316) says, very ti-uly, that there had 
been Sophists from the earli^t times of 
Greece. But he says also (what Flu- 
tai'cb says in the citation just above) 
that these earlier men refused, intm- 
tionally and deliberately, to c^l them¬ 
selves Sophists, for fear of the odium 
attached to the name; and that he (Pro¬ 
tagoras) was the first iierson to call 
himself openly a Sophist. 

The denomination by which a mao is 
known, however, seldom delude ii]>on 
himself, but upon the jgeneral public, 
and upon his critics, friendly or hiratile. 
The unfriendly spkit of Plato did much 
more to attach the title of Sophists spe¬ 
cially to these teachers, than any as¬ 
sumption of their own. 
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tinguishod for intellect or talent of sorffe kind. Thus Sdlon and 
Pythagora^arc both called Sophists; Thamyras the skilful bard 
is called a Sophist: ‘ Sokrates is so denominated, not merely by 
Aristophanes, but by ^£ 80 ^ 008 :“ Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, 
and Xenophon calls Antisthenes, both of them diciples of Sokrates, 
by that name Xenophon,'' in describing a collection of instructive 
books, calls them “ the writings of the old poets and Sophists,” 
Ttieaniog by the latter word prose writers generally: Plato is 
alluded to as a Sophist, even by Isokrates:' ./Eschines (the dis¬ 
ciple of Sokrates, not the orator) was so denominated by his con- 
temjiorary Lysias: ® Isokrates himself W'as harshly criticised as a 
Sophist, and defends both himself and his profession: lastly, Tiraon 
(the friend and admirer of Pyrrho, about 300-2b0 n.c.), who bit¬ 
terly satirised all the philosopj^ers, designated them all, including 
Plato and Aristotle, by the general name of Soj)hists.’ In this 
large and comprehensive sense the word was originally used, and 
always continued to l)c so understood among the gem-ral public. 
Hut along with this idea, the title Sophist also carried with it or 
connoted a certain invidious feeling. The natural temper of a 
people generally ignorant towards superior intellect—the same 
temper which led to those charges of magic so frequent in the 


' Ilorodot. i. 29 ; ii. 49 ; iv. 05. Dio- 
of iipolloiiia, coutomporary of 
Jlerortotus, called the loihc philoso- 
phoPH or i)hy8iologisU by the name So- 
jthwts: see Brandw, CJoKchieh. dor Qriech. 
Jiom. PhiloRupli. c. Lvii. note 0. About 
Thamyras, see Wcloker, Grioch. lYagod. 
•SophoRlcs, p. 42 1 -— 

KIt’ otf trotPitnijs koAA TrapairaCiav 

Tht) comic poet KratimiK called all 
tlie poets, including fimuer and Hesiod, 
crotpitTrai t 8co the Fi’aj'menta of his 
drama ’Apxi^oxoi in Meiiioko, fVagm, 
Cotoicor. Grtecor. vol. ii. p. IG. 

^ .^schinos cent. 'I'imarch. c. i 

j^Sschinds calls Domostheiioa also a So- j 
phisfe, c. 27. * I 

We see plainly from the terms in , 
Plato’s Politicua, c. 38. p. 299 B.—/4€- 
retap^Koyoy, oSoAftrx^*' (rotpiffr^v — 

that both Sokrats and lUato himself 
were designated as Sophists by the 
Athenian public. * 

* Aristotel. Metephysic. iii. 2. p. 996; 
Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 1. 

Aristippus is said to have been the 
first of the disciples of Sokmtfis who 
took money ' for iustrhctiou (Diogen. 
Ladrt. ii, 05). 

* Xuuoph. Memor. iv. 2, 1. ypdpp.aTa 


; ToAXet ffvveiMyfifvoy itoirir»v t« wal <ro- 

, ipilTTVV Ttav fvZuKip.faTi’Tuv. , . . 

j The word ffo^itnSjv is here used just 
! in the same sense as rovs dTjiravpovs r wy 
iTT^Aai cro^wr i.ySpwy, ovs iKitvoi 
I KaT^Xnrvv iv ypd.^l/avr€s, &c. 

(Memor. i. 0, 14). It is u.sed in a dif- 
fereut sense in another passage (i. 1,11) 
to signify teacliei*s who gave instruc¬ 
tion on pliysical and ahtronoiuical sub¬ 
jects, winch Sokiutds and Xenophon 
both diaapju'oved. 

IsokratCs, Orat. v. ad Philipp, s. U: 
soe Heiudoif’s note on the Euthydeaius 
of Phdo, p. 305 0. B. 79. IsokratuH is 
spoken of as a Sophist by Plutarch, 
Quaist. SyiniKia- i. 1. 1. p. 613. 

^ Athemeus, xii. p. 612 F.; Lysias, 
Fragm. 2. Bekk. 

? Diogen. Laort. ix. 6.5. ‘'EtrireT* vvy 
fiot, iiffoi voKvfpdyfxovis tffir€ ffotfuirrai 
(Diogon. Laert. viii. 74). 

Demetrius of Treozeu numbered Em- 
pedokl6s as a Sophiet. Isokrates 8{>eakB 
I of Emjiedoklds, Ion, Alknisoon, Parme- 
j uidcSs, Melisfius, Goigias, all as ol vaXatol 
I (ro<ptarTal —all a« having tauglit difTerent 
j ir€piTToXo 7 fay about the elemeuta of tiu) 
I pliysical world (Isok. do Perinul. s. 
2b8). 
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Middle%ges—appears to be an union of admiration with something 
of an unfavonrahle sentiment’—dislike, or apprehension, as the 
case may be unless where the latter element has become neutral¬ 
ised by habitual respect for an established profession or station. 
At any rate, the ulfriendly sentiment is so often intended, that a 
substantive word in which it is implied without the necessity of 
any annexed predicate, is soon found convenient. Timon, who 
hated the philosophers, thus found the word Sophist exactly suit¬ 
able, in sentiment as well as meaning, to his purpose in addressing 
them. 

Now when (in, the period succeeding 450 b.c.) the rhetorical 
„ and musical teachers came to stand before the public at 

Rophisi ap- Athens in such increased eminence, they of course, as 

pUedbyl'lnto . n i i i i 

inapFcuiiw well as Other men inteilectualiy celebrated, became 

RcnsG, in hia - , i i /• c. i • , -r-s 

iioiemiM designated by the appropriate name ol Sophists. Uut 
tlicrc was One characteristic peculiar to themselves 
whereby they drew upon themselves a double measure 
of that invidious sentiment which lay wrapped up in tlic name. 
They taught for pay : of course tliereforo the most eminent among 
them taught only the rich, and earned large sums: a fact naturally 
provocative of envy, to some extent, among the many who bene- 
iited nothing by them, but still more among the inferior membccs 
of their own profession. Even great minds, like Sokrates and 
Tlato, though much superior to any such envy, cherished in that 
age a genuine and vehement repugnance against receiving pay for 
teaching. We read in Xenophon,’ that Sokrates considered such 


> Eurip. Med. 289— 

Xpij ovvoB’ OflTTts Tretf/vx’ avijp, 

IIur&M irtptiT<nK (KtiSatTKecOat aoffxnSi. 

Xwpl; ^dp dAAi}{, f/s opYtas, 

frpbf diTTUv dAf/tdMOvtri iSvafccF^. 

The words 6 vepiffffws troths seem to 
convey the same unfriendly seutimeut 
as the word {ro<f>urri)s. 

^ Xenojih, Memor. i, 2, 6. In another 
passage, the Sophist Antiphon (whether 
tills is the celebi-ated Antiphon of the 
dome lihamnus, is uncertain; the oom* 
mentators lean to the nep;ative') is de¬ 
scribed as conversing with Sokratfis, 
and saying that Sokriit^s of course must 
imagine his own conversation to be 
worth nothing, since he asked no price 
from his scholars. To which SukratSs 
replies— 

’ApTi^ay, vaa' jffMV tJjv 

S>pav teal cro^lw iixolws Ka\hv, 

6fiol<as 5^ alaxp^*'t SiariOcffBat ilvai. 


T€ yhp &paPf pfV ns apyvplov irwXp 
Ty Tr6pyoy ai/rby avoKa\odaiv' 

iitv 5/ Tts, hy Itv yvw Ka\6v rt Kayadhy 
4pcurr^v ovra, rovroy iavr^ voii}- 

Tot, (Ttixppova vofii^ofify. Kal ero- 
<{^ lav wffavr 0 ) s robs iipyv- 

plov T(p fiov\ofi4vif} trwXovvraSy 
tr o<p i ar ii 5 & cvf p v 6 pvovs ivo- 
KaXovffiv' Brris tv yv^ tltpvu 
})yra,ttt<l(nco}y 8,Tt hv ^xV ^ysi'Shy, <plXov 
voifTrai, rovrov vopifopev, A ry KttX^ 
K&yaB^ iroXlr^ irpotr^icei, Toera irDt«7»» 
(Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 13). 

As an evidence of the manners and 
sentiment of the age, this pa^ge is ex> 
ti'emely remarkable. Various parts of 
the oration of AEschinCs against Timar- 
chua, and the Sym);> 08 ion of Plato (p. 
217, 218), both receive and give light 
to it. 

Among the numerous passages in 
wliicli Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, sec his 
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a bargain as nothing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of 
all free choice as to persons or proceeding; and that he assimilated 
the relation between teacher and pupil to that between two lovers 
or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dishonoured, robbed 
of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented front bringing about its 
legitimate reward of attachment and devotion, by the intervention 
of money payment. However little in harmony with modem 
ideas,' such was the conscientious sentiment of Sokrates and 
Plato; who therefore considered the name Sophist, denoting intel¬ 
lectual celebrity combined with an odious association, as pre¬ 
eminently suitable to the leading teachers for pay. The splendid 
genius, the lasting influence, and the reiterated polemics, of Plato, 
have stamped it upon the men against whom he wrote as if it were 
their recognised, legitimate, and peculiar designation: though it is 
certain, that if, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any 
Athenian had been asked,—“ Who are the princijwl Sophists in 
your city ? ”—he would have named Sokrates among the first; for 
Sokrates was at once eminent as an intellectual teacher, and 
personally unpopular—not because be received pay, but on other 
grounds which will be hereafter noticed : and this was the precise 
combination of qualities which the general public naturally ex¬ 
pressed by a Sophist. Moreover, Plato not only stole the name 
out of general circulation in order to fasten it specially upon liis 
opponents the paid teachers, but also connected with it express 
discreditable attributes, which formed no part of its primitive and 
recognized meaning, and were altogether distinct from, though 
grafted uj)on, the vague sentiment of dislike associated with it. 
Aristotle, following tlie example of his master, gave to the word 

Sopliistea, c. 0. p. 223. PJato indeed I accused before justice. Tui-pe reos 
thougUt that it wa^ unworthy of a vir- ' enipift miaoros defendem lingucl,’’—That 
tuous man to accept etdarj for the dia- it wtia dishonourable to receive pay for 
charge of any imbiic duty: aeo the Ke- judicial ploatliug, was the general idea 
public, i. 19. p. 347. The comic writer and dominant sentiment of Jtomans, 
Kphippus, however, (see Athenucua xi. in the time of the Jl^ublic, and in the 
.'>09; Meiiieke, Fr. Com. Or. iii. p. 332) early period of the Empire. The Lex 
taunts the disciples of Plato and pupils Cincia (p^sed about 2u<» n.c.) prohibited 
of the Academy receivers of pay for such receipt altogether. In practice, as 
teaching; maVi ng evidently no distiuc- wo might expect, the prohibition came 
tion between them and Tlirasymachua to be more and more evaded, though it 
on tliis point. Athemeus construes the seems to have been at times formally 
taunt as including Plato himself; which renewed. But the sentiment, in honour- 
goes beyond the strict meaning of the able Romans, continued unaltered cer- 
words. * talnly down to the days of Tacitus. 

’ Ovid, dwelling upon the same gene- See Tacit. Ann. xi. 5-7; Livy, xxxiv. 
ral analogy of the relations between 4. A limited maximum of fee was first 
loi'crs (Ainores, i. 10, 33), insists on prmitted under Claudina. See Walter, 
the baseness of accepting money ne a Rom. Kecht. s. 751. 
wwaid for pleading in behalf of persons 
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Sophist a definition substantially the same as that which it bears in 
the modern languages ‘—“ an im[)ostrou8 pretender to knowledge, 
a man who employs what he knows to be fallacy, for the purpose 
of deceit and of getting money.” And he did this at a time when 
he himselffwith his estimable contemporary Isokrates, were con¬ 
sidered at Athens to come under the designation of Sophists, and 
were called so by every one v ho disliked either their profession or 
their persons.® 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have full 
jiiKoticop- wght to define and employ words in a sense of their own, 
fnmi’i'S provided they give due notice. But it is e.sseiitial that 
reader should keep in mind the consequences of such 
Bopust change, and not mistake a word used in a new sense for 
a new fact or phrenomenon. The age with which we are now 
dealing (the last half of the fifth century b.c.) is commonly 
distinguished in the history of philosophy as the age of Sokrates 
and the Sophists. The Sophists are spoken of as a new class of 
men, or sometimes in language which implies a'new doctrinal 
sect or school, as if they then sprang up in Greece for the fir.st 
time—ostentatious impostors, flattering and dujung the rich youth 
for their own personal gain, undermining the morality of Athens 
public and private, and encouraging their pupils to the un¬ 
scrupulous prosecution of ambition and cupidity. They are even 
affirmed to have succeeded in corrujtting the general morality, so 
that Athens had become miserably degenerated and vicious in the 
latter years of the Peloponnesian war, as comi)arod with what she 
was in the time of Miltiades and Aristeides. Sokrates, on the 
contrary, is usually described as a holy man combating and 
exposing these false prophets—standing up as the champion of 
morality against their insidious artifices.® Now though the 

* Aristot. Khetoric. i. 1, 4--whcrc he was one which ho did not like. He 
explains the Sophist to be a j)er8on who considers himself as such, m well as 
has the same powers as the Dialectician, Oorgias—oi Kahovfityoi (ro^iffra/—sect, 
hut abus^ them for a bad purpose— 16fi, 1G9, 213, 2:31. 
if yhp a-wpiffTiK^y ovk iv rp 5vvd/i«i, iW* Kespecting Aristotle, we have only to 

tv rp Tfpoaipeffti . 'Eku Si, tro<f>i(rTiis read (not merely the passage of Timon 

fikv, Karh Ti)v rpoalp^ffiv, Sia\eKrtKhs Sl, cited in a previous note, but also) the 
oif <fOTi r^y i!rpoalp€<riy dAAA /carA r^y bitter slander of Timsous (Fn^. 70. ml, 
Hyapiv. Again in the first chapter of Didot, Polybius, xii. 8), who called him 
the treatise de SophUticis Klenchis—d iro^i<rriiv finr-nrhv 

tro^iariiSf XPiiftaT«rT^)y 4iri ^atvo/*^tojs irriipxovTa, koX ri 'ifo\vrifn)roy lar- 
(ro<?)las, iXA* ohn oljtrriSf &e. puov hprivs kvoKeKhuKirtt, vphf Si roO- 

^ Kwpecting Isokratds, see his Orat. rots, fit vatray >fal (fniivriv 
XV. De Permutationo, wherein it is evi- SijK6rec‘ irphs Si, yourrplfieipyov, 
dent that he was not only ranked as a ttjv, ivl (rrSpa if>€p6fA(yov iy tmu 
Sophist by others, but also considered * In .tho goneral point of view here 
himself as such, though the appellation described, &q Sophists are present^ 
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appearance of a man so very original as Sokratcs was a new fact, 
of unspeakable importance—the appearance of the Sophists was 
no new fact: what was new was the peculiar use of an old word ; 
which Plato took out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the 
eminent paid teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The Sophists, 
he brings Sokrates into controversy, were Protagoras of Paid ti<‘a<'hPrfl 
Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, Hi.. .Sokrtilic 
IIip])ias of Elis, Prodikns of Keos, Thrasyniachus of 
Chalkedon, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus of (’hios: to 
whom Xenophon adds Antiphon of Athens. These men—whom 
modern writers set down as The Sophists, and denounce a-s the 
moral pestilence of their ago—were not distinguished in any 
marked or generic way from their predecessors. Their vocation 
was to train up youth for the duties, the pursuits, and the successes, 
of active life, both private and jmblic. Others had done this 
before; but these teachers brought to the ta.sk a larger range of 
knowlt'dge, 'Wth a greater multiplicity of scientific and other 
topics—not only more impressive powers of composition and 
speech, serving as a personal examjde to the pupil, hut also a 
comprehension of the elements of good speaking, so as to be able 
to give him precepts conducive to that accomplisraent'—a con¬ 
siderable treasure of accumulated thought on moral and political 
subjects, calculated to make their conversation very instructive— 
and discourse ready prepared, on general heads or commm. 
for their pupils to leani by heart.^ But this, though a very 
important extension, was nothing more than an extension, differing 
merely in degree—of that which Damon and others had done 
before them. It arose from the increased dciuaiid which had 
grown up among the Athenian youth, for a larger measure of 
education and other accomplishments; from an elevation in the 
stiindard of what was required from every man who aspired to 
occupy a place in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and the rest, supplied this demand with an ability and 
success unknown before their time: hence they giiined a distinction 
such as none of their predecessors had atteiiied, were prized all 
|Over Greece, travelled from city to city with general admiration, 

by GeBcUiohte cler Oriech. Philo and indeed by almost all who treat of 
Sophie, xol. i. book vi. chap, l-.'l. p. 577 tho Sophists. 

seg., 629 seg ,; by Gesch. der * Oomparo Tsokratce, Orat. xiii. cent. 

Or. Bbm. Philos, sect. Ixxxiv.-lxxxvu. Sopldstas, s. 19-21. 
vol.i. p. 616 geg ,; by Zelkry Oesohichto ^ Aristot. Sophist. Elencb. c. .99; Ci¬ 
der IMaeoph. ii. pp. 66, 69, 10.6, &c.; ooro, Brut. c. 12. 
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and obtained considerable pay. While such success, among men 
personally strangers to them, attests unequivocally their talent and 
personal dignity; of course it also laid them open to increased 
jealousy, as well from inferior teachers, as from tlie lovers of 
ignorance generally; such jealousy manifesting itself (as I have 
before explained) by a greater readiness to stamp them with the 
obnoxious title of Sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers (for it is he, and 
riato and tta not Sokratcs, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as may 
‘S’di^at be seen l)y the absence of any such marked antithesis in 
ftp the Memorabilia of Xenophon) may be explained without 
SSriat s^t all supposing in them that corruption which modern 
pSdtaf"' writers have been so re;idy not only to admit but to 
loadier. magnify. It arose from the radical difference between 
his point of view and theirs. He was a great reformer and 
theorist: they undertook to qualify young men for doing tliem- 
selvcs credit, and rendering service to others, in active Athenian 
life. Not only is there room for the concurrent op<#ation of both 
these veins of thought and action, in every progressive society, 
but the intellectual outfit of the society can never be complete 
without the one as well as the other. Itmvas the glory of Athens 
that both were there adequately represented, at the j>eriod which 
we have now reached. Wliocvcr jteruscs Plato’s immortal work— 
‘The Bepublic’—will see that he dissented from society, both 
democratical and oligarchical, on some of the most fundamental 
points of public and private morality ; and throughout most of his 
dialogues his quarrel i§ not less with the statesmen, past as well as 
present, than with the paid teachers, of Athens. Besides this 
ardent desire for radical reform of the state, on principles of his 
ov»'n, distinct from every recognized political party or creed— 
Plato was also unrivalled as a speculative genius and as a 
dialectician; both which capacities he put forth, to amplify and 
illustrate the ethical theory and method first struck out by 
Sokrates, as well as to establish comprehensive generalities of 
his own. 

Now his reforming, ^as well as his theorising tendencies, brought 
him into polemical controversy with all the leading agents by 
whom the butiness of practical life at Athens was carried on. In 
so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the language of theory, 
they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, nor would their 
doctrines be likely to hold agauist his acute dialectics. But it 
was neither their duty, nor their engagement, to reform the state. 
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or discover and vindicate the best tlieory on ethics. They pro¬ 
fessed to qualify young Athenians for an active and honourable 
life, private as well as public, in Atltem (or in any other given 
city); they taught them “ to think, speak, and act,” in Athewt ; 
they of couree accepted, as the basis of their teaching, that type 
of character which estimable men exhibited and which the public 
approved, in Athenx—iwt undertaking to recast the tyjx;, but to 
arm it with new capacities and adorn it with fresh accomplishments. 
Their direct business was wdth ethical precept, not with ethical 
theory : all that w:is required of them as to the latter, was, that 
their theory should be sufficiently sound to lead to such practiqj^ 
precepts as were accounted virtuous by the most estimable society 
in Athens. It ought never to be forgotten, that those who taught 
for active life were bound by the very conditions of their pro¬ 
fession to adaj)t themselves to the jdace and the society as it stood. 
With the Theorist I'lato, not only there was no such obligation, 
but the grandeur and instructivencss of his speculations were 
realised onlyl)y his departing from it, and placing himself on a 
loftier pinnacle of vision; while he himself* not only admits, but 
even exaggerates, tlie unfitness and repugnance, of men taught in 
his school, for practical4ife and duties.** 


^ See a striking jiassage in I'lato, Thc- 
ictet. c. 24. p. 17;;, 174. 

" Professor Maurice, in liis History of 
Moiul and Metapliysical Philosophy (vi. 
2. 1, ()), I'cmarks as follows: “ Wo at 
once accept Mr. Orote’s definition of 
tho Sd^luat as the Platonical and the 
true one. He Wiis the professor of wis¬ 
dom : bo taugbt men bow to think, 
apeak, and act. Wo wish for no other 
and no worse account of him. If mo¬ 
dern authors have thrown any darker 
shiules into tboir picture, w© believe 
tliey have done him a benefit instead of 
an injury. Their clumsy exaggeration 
hides the esscutinl n^lbrns which Mr. 
Orote’s flattering sketch brings out in 
full relief.” 

The essential vgliiiess here noticed, is 
described by Professor Maurice os con¬ 
sisting in tlie fact, that—''Each held 
out the acquisition of political power as a 
fn'ize to be olttaincd. There was their 
common point of agreement: possilily 
there was no other. The young Athe¬ 
nians wanted to know bow to think, act, 
and Speak on all subjects, that then 
giiide the people aworiiing to their pleasure. 
For this purpose they sought the aid of 
a sophist or professor,” (s. 9. p. 108.) 


“ By the necessity of his calling, tho So¬ 
phist who taught to tliink, to act, and 
to speak, would come to regard the last 
part of his profession as that which in¬ 
cluded both the others. He would be¬ 
come a I'hotoT-iciau and a teacher of rhe¬ 
toric. If his object was to influence tho 
mind of a mob, he was at least in con¬ 
siderable danger of leading his pupils to 
give the word sophistry that force with 
which W6 aiM most familiar ” (p, 109). 

What Professor Maurice calls the 
“essential ugliness,” resides (according 
to his own showing), not in the Sophists, 
but in the young Atlieniiuis whom the 
Sophists taught. These young men 
wanted political power. To gratify am¬ 
bition was their end and aim. But this 
was an end which the Sophists did not 
implant. They found it pre-existing, 
leariii from other quarters; and they 
had to deal with it as a fact. Let us 
rciul what Xonophou says about Prox- 
onus and Gorgias. “ Proxenus the 
Boeotian, even in his early youth, do- 
sired to become a man competent to 
achieve great deeds; and through this 
desire he gave money to Gorgias the 
I>eontino, Having frequented hri so¬ 
ciety, Proxouus coaoeived himself to 
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To understand the essential diflFcrence between the practical and 
the theoretical point of view, we need only look to Isokrates, the 


have thus beoome fit for command, for 
alliance witli the first men of hia time, 
and for rfc'qmting to them all the guort 
scn'ice whicli they might render to 
him*’ <5 evBvs fxly 

/iupd/eiov ivfBv/utt ytve(r&ai iii^p T«k 
Ii4ya\a vpdTTfiy Uavds' koI Taunjv 
r}]v iTTiBufiiav fStw/rey dpyvpioy Topylcf T<p 
A€orrlif([j. ’Eird <rvv€y4vero iKdy<f, 
tKai'bs' fiS?; yofilffas (tyen Kal 6.px^iv, koI 
<pi\os i>y TOis irpdroiSy ffTracflai ivep- 

« S>v), &c. (Anatite. ii. 10). So 
in in the IVotagonw of Plato, So- 
kratea introduces llippokriitos to I’ro- 
tagoras with these words—“Phis Hi])- 
pokiutSs is a youth of oue'of our great 
tuid wealthy Athenian families, and is 
not inferior in talents to any of his cou- 
temiiorai’iea. He desires to become re¬ 
nowned in the city {i\\6yip.os yfveaBai 
iv rp and ho thinks ho shall he 
most likely to attain tliis object through 
your society.” (Plato, Protag. c. 19, 
p. 163 A.) 

Here wo see that the end and aim was 
not one inspired by the Sophist to his 
pupils, but set by the pupils to them¬ 
selves; just like the ends of Alkibiadiis 
and Kritios, when they sought the 
society of SokratCe. j\nd it is the end 
which Professor Maurice coiieeive.s as 
the great vice and generating ettuse of 
evil. 

For the means, however, tliough not 
for the end, the Sophist is fairly re¬ 
sponsible. What were the moans which 
ho communicated ? The power of j»er- 
pnasiou, with its appropi-iute stock of 
knowledge, memoriad aptitude, and com¬ 
mand of words, subject to the control of 
fi'ce public discussion or counter-per- 
Ruaaiou from others. To call this ac- 
Ciuisition an evil, can only pass current 
untler that untenable assumption which 
represents speech as a mere orgaifiza- 
tion for deceit; s^ainst which i need 
not add an}'thiug to the protest of Ari.s- 
totle and Quintilian. 

That speech may be used for good or 
for evil, is indisputable: speech in all 
its forms, not less the colloquy of So- 
kratds than the oratory of Demosthenes; 
speech not 1 <»b in the mouth of a rude 
Spartan (who was as great a deceiver as 
any man in Greece) than in tliat of an 
accomplished Atlionian; nay, not mei'ely 
speech, but writing, wliich is only an¬ 
other mode of reaclntig the public feel¬ 
ing and conviction. The ambitious man 


may and will misemploy all these wea¬ 
pons to his owTi purposoH. There is Imt 
one way to lessen the projw>rlion of evil 
belonging to them. It is to ensure free 
8Co})o to4hoae who would persuiwlo for 
bettor purposes ; to multiply the num¬ 
ber of competent sjjotikors, with the o]»- 
portunitics of discussion; and thus to 
create a public of coqajKJtcnt hearers 
and judges. Nowhex'e was so near an 
approach made to this obj^t >is at 
Athens, nor were there any pereons 
who coiitnbutod more directly towards 
it than the Sophists. For not only thoy 
incrciiriod the number of Bpeakcre ca¬ 
pable of enlisting the attention of the 
public, and thus of luakiug discussion 
agreeable to the hwirere; but even as to 
the use of oratoi*ical fallacies, their nu¬ 
merous pupils served a.s checks upon 
each other. If thoy taught ouo ambi¬ 
tious man to deceive, they also taught 
another how to expose his deceit, {uul 
a third how to approach the subject on 
a diiferont side, ho as to divert atten¬ 
tion, and prevent the exclusive predo¬ 
minance lOlliany one fallacy. 

It w’ill probably bo argued by Pro¬ 
fessor Maurice that the persumd con¬ 
tentions of ambitious political rivals 
are a miseraldo apparatus for the con¬ 
duct of society. Granting this to bo 
true, it is still a j>rodigiou8 improve¬ 
ment (for which we are indebted alto¬ 
gether to Greece, and chiefly to Athens, 
with tljc Sojjhists as auxiliaries) lb have 
brought these ambitious rivals to con¬ 
tend witli the tongue only, sud not witli 
the sword. But if the remark bo true 
iit all, it is not .applicable to Kug- 
lish than to Athenian politics; to every 
country where any free scoik! is left for 
human energy. By what else has Eng¬ 
land been governed foi- the last century 
and a half, except by these struggles of 
rival parties and ambitious politicians ? 
If Plato disparaged the debates in the 
Athenian assembly and dikastory, would 
he hfwe felt any greater esteem for tlioso 
in the Houses of Lords ai\d Commons ? 
If he thought himself entitled to de¬ 
spise the whole class of Athenian atates- 
tnen, Themistokles and PoriklSa among 
them, as “mere servants of the city 
(5taK<i»'ovs rfis vdKfOfi —Plato, Gorgiae, 
c. 154-. p. 1o2 A, 155 A), supplying 
Athens witlj docks, harbours, walls, mid 
such like follies, but making no provi¬ 
sion for the moral improvement of the 
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pupil of Gorgias, and himself a Sophist. Tliough not a man of 
commanding abilities, Isokrates was one of the most the 8<,!,iiib(8 
estimable men of Grecian antiquity. He taught for SIS’ 
money, and taught young men to “think, speak, and SJeWer 
act,” all with a view to an honourable life of active 
citizenship; not concealing his marked disparagement' 


citizens”—would bis jud^'einent have’ 
been more favourable on Walpole and ’ 
INiltoriey—Pitt and Fox—Feel and Itus- | 
sell-'the and the ‘Chrauiclo’? \ 

Wlien we try Athens by the ideal i 
standard ’ of Soknittw and Plato, we i 
ought in fairness to apply the same ' 
criticism to other societies also, which 
will he found jtmt na little competent ' 
to Khintl the scrutiny. And thosti who, I 
like l*rofos.?or Maurico, fissuuic that in- i 
tellcctual and persuasivo power in the . 
hands of an aiabitiouH man is an in.stni- | 
ment of evil—which is implied in the 
assertion that the Sophist, to whom lie ; 
owoH the improvement of such power, : 
is a teacher of evil—will find that they j 
are pa.Hsiiig Henteuce upon the loading ! 
men in the Kiiglish Hon.ses of Lords and ' 
Commons, not less than upon the pro¬ 
minent politicians of Athens. In both 
the '‘essential iiglineBa” j.l^fouiKl—if 
that be the name which it deserves—of 
qualifying themselves to think, s|xiak, 
and act, in order that they nriy gain or 
keep “political power as the prize,” i 
and may “guide tho people according 
to thoir pleasure.” | 

It will ))robabiy bo sahl that this is 
not absolutely true of all English j*oli- 
ticians, but only of some; tlmt others 
among them, more or fewer, havo de¬ 
voted tlieir knowledge and ebiqnenco to 
persuading for public-minded purposos, 
and with beneficial results. Such re¬ 
serves, if made for England, ought to 
be made for Athens also; whicli is quite 
enough as a re])ly to the censure pro¬ 
nounced by Professor Maurice against 
tho Sophist. The Sophist inqiarted in¬ 
tellectual and persuasive force to the 
high-minded politicians, as well as to 
tlio ambitiouB. To those pupils who 
combined in different proportions tlie 
one and thb* other clasa of motives (as 
must Lave hapjioncd very frequently), 
hia touching tended to foster the better 
rather than the worse, ^’he very topics 
upon which ho talked eusured such a 
tendency : the matorialH, out of which 
porsuasion is to be manufactured, must 
be, for the most part, of a public-minded, 
lofty, and beneficent bciiring—tliougli 


an ambitious talker may choose to mis¬ 
employ them for his own pei’sonal power- 
seeking. 

As to tlie influence of ambitions mo¬ 
tives in politicians, when subject to tlie 
noccRsity of perBua^i|ui and to the control 
of free diHCiwsion-Thotigh I do not co0 
cur in the sweejiing cciisure of Professor 
Maurice, I julmit tliat it is partly evil 
as well as good, and tlmt it rarely leads 
to groat or :^atenal imjiroveuieut, be¬ 
yond the actual state of society wliiclx 
tlic audiitiouH man finds. Put tlie So¬ 
phist docs n<jt represent ambition. He 
represents intellectual and persuasive 
force, reilecting and methodized so as 
to operate upon the miiubs of free 
hwuxu's, yet under perfect Ubtuiy iff 
opposition: persuasion against the am¬ 
bitious man, as well ;ia by him or for 
him. It is this which I am boro u])- 
holding ag.-unst Profe-ssor Maurice, as 
not only no evil, but f in m^’’judgement) 
one of the grand sources of good in 
Athens, and osseiitiul to human iiimrove- 
nient everywliero else. There a# only 
two modes of governing society, cither 
by porsujihion or by coercion. Discredit 
tho arguments of tho Sophist aB luucli 
as you can by others of an oppo.site 
toiidency: but when you discredit Ins 
w'C.q>on of intellectual and persnasivo 
force, a.R if it were nothing better than 
cheat and mipostiiro, manufactured ami 
sold for the u.so of ambitious men—you 
leave open no other ascendency over 
men's minds, exce])t the cru.shing eu- 
giiie of extraneous coercion with as¬ 
sumed infallibility. 

^ Isokratcls, Orat. v. (ad Philip.) s. 
14; Orat. x. (Enc. Hel.) s. 2 ; Orat. xiii. 
adv. Sophist. 8. 9 (comjiai'e Ueimlorf's 
note ad Platon. Eathydem. s. 79), Orat. 
xii. (Panath.) s. 126; Orat. xv. (Perm.) 
s. 9U. 

laokrat^H, in tho beginning of his 
Orat. X. Encom. Helourc, censures all 
the speculative teachers — first Auti- 
stheni^s and Plato {without naming them, 
but identifying them sufficiently by 
thoir doctrines), next Protagoms, Oor- 
gias, MolisBUR, Zeno, &c., by name, a-* 
having wasted thoir time and teaching 
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of speculative study a^id debate, such as the diaioguoa of Plato and 
tile dialectic exercises generally. lie defends his profession much 
in the same way as his master Gorgias, or Protagoras, would have 
defended it, if we had before us vindications from their pens. 
Isokrates at Atlieus, and Quintilian, a man equally estimable at 
Rome, are in their general type of character and professional 
duty, the fair countcqiart of those whom Plato arraigns as The 
Sophists. 

VVe know these latter chiefly from the evidence gf Plato, their 
pronounced enemy; yet even his evidence, when construed can- 


on fruitless paradox and controversy. 
He iiiBists tipon tUo necessity of teach.- 
ing with a view to political life aiul to ' 
the course of actual public evente— 
abandouiiig these useless Itudios {«. <5''. 

It is I'emarkable that what Isokrates 
recommends is ju.st what Pnttagoriis and 
(lor^as are rejn’esented as actually do¬ 
ing (each doubtless in his owm way) in 
the dialogues of Plato; who censures 
them for being too practical, wlnle Iso- 
krat^, commeutiug on them from vti- 
rious publications which they left, 
treats them only aa teachem of useless 
speculations. 

In the Oration De Permutationc, 
composed when he was eiglity-two years 
of ago (s. 10—the orations above cited 
are e^jpier compositions, especially Orafc. 
xiii. against the Sophists, see ». 2 qG), 
Isokrates stands upon the defensive, 
and vindicates hie profes.sion against 
manifold aspersions. It is a most inte- j 
resting orathm, as a defence of the edu- ; 
cators of Athens generally, and would 
serve perfectly well as a vindication of 
the teaching of Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Hippias, Ac., against the reproaches of 
Plato. 

This oration should be read, if only 
to get at the genuine Athenian Bcnse of 
t}ie word Sojdiiats, as distinguished 
from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle fasten upon it. The word 
is here used in ite largest sense, as dis¬ 
tinguished from (s. 159): it 

meant literary men or philosopbers 
generally, but especially the profes¬ 
sional teachers; it carried however 
obnoxious sense, and was therefore used 
as little as possible by themselves—as 
much as possible by those who dis¬ 
liked them. 

Isokrat^, though he does not will¬ 
ingly call himself by this unpleasant 
name^ yet is obliged to acknowledge 


himself unrescrvoflly as one of tho pro¬ 
fession, in the same category as Gorgias 
(8. IG5, 179, 2II, 231, 25G), and 
defends the general body as well as 
himself; distinguishing himself of course 
from tho bad rueiuLevs of tho profession 
; —those who pretended to be Sophists, 

! but devoted thomselvos to Homothing 
1 dilferent in reality (b. 23 ')'}. 

( ThiH pj’ofesBional teaching, and the 
teachers, arc aignitied indi«urinuiiatt:ly 
by these words - oi cro(pi{rTai-~ui veftl 
tV ^tAy- 

<ro(piav HiSIkus SmjSgjSATj/ieVijy (s. 44, 157, 
159, 179, 211, 217, 219)— 7} ruv \6ycay 
vaidela - i} ruy \6yuy </uAo- 

‘ (Tixpia—rj rrjs ^/>ov7j<rea?s &ffKi](ri5 —Tijt 
ffrf j8ouA€<r0c KoAeTt' 8yya}Lt«a»y, efre 
(piXoiTCKplas, (ire Siarpi0^5 (s. 5’>, 1H7, 
189, 193, I9G). All these expressions 
mean the same process of training— 
that is, general mental training as op¬ 
posed to bodily (b. 194, 199), and in¬ 
tended to cultivate the powers of 
thought, speech, and action —vphs rft 
\(yeiy Kal (ppovety—rov ippoyejy Ka\ 
Xeyeiy —Ti> ^^yay Kal rpdrreiy (s. 221, 
201, 285, 290, 330). So again in the 
Busiris, jKokratGs represents Polykratfe 
as a tro^nTT^jf, making an income by 
4aAo<ry^(a or by ^ irepl roi/s Ktiyovs iral- 
Sevtris, sect. 1, 2, 44, 45, 50, 51. 

I lsokrat<l« does not atlmit any such 
' distinction botAveou the philosopher and. 
dialectician on the one side—and tho 
Sophist on the other—-as Plato and 
Aristotle contend for. He does not 
like dialectical exercises, yet he admits 
them to be useful for youth, as a pai*t 
of intellectual training, on condition 
that all such Hpeculatious sliall be 
dropped, when the youth come into 
active life (s. 280, 287). 

This is the same language as that of 
KalliklSa in tho Gorgias of Plato, c. 40. 
p. 484. 
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didly and taken as a whole, will not be found to justify the charges 
of corrupt and immoral teaching, impostrous pretence of 
knowledge, &c. which the modern historians pour forth takif^ns ol the 

• 1 Ti i»*i_ diulo;{lH'8 ol 

in loud chorus against them, i know tew characters piatoM car- 
in history who have been so hardly dealt with as these toSwaiwi 
so-called Sophists. They bear the penalty of their name, **“" 
in its modern sense; a misleading association, from which few 
modern writers take pains to emancipate either themselves or their 
readers—though the English or French word Sophist is absolutely 
inapplicable to Protagoras or Gorgias, who ought to be called 
rather “ Professors or Public 'J'eachers.” It is re§lly surprising to 
examine the expositions prefixed, by learned men like Stallbaura 
and others, to the Platonic dialogues entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Euthydemus, Themtetus, &c., where Plato introduces Sokrates 
either in personal controversy with one or other of these Sophists, 
or as canvassing their opinions. We continually read from the 
pen of the exjiositor such remarks .is these—“ Mark how Plato 
puts down the shallow and worthless Sophist”—the obvious re¬ 
flection, that it is Plato himself who plays both games on the 
chess-board, being altogether overlooked. And again—“ 'Phis or 
that argument, ])laced in the mouth of Sokrates, is not to be 
regarded as the real opinion of Plato : he only takes it up and 
enforces it at this moment, in order to puzzle and humiliate an 
ostentatious pretender' ”—a remark which converts Plato injo an 


' Slallbaam, Prolog, ad Platon..?ro-1 
tdkgor. p. 2.5. “Hoc vero ejiM judicio I 
ita utitur Socralos, ut eum deliiuc dia- j 
locticfi. Bubtilitate iu surnmatn coiisilii 
inopiam conjiciat. Colligit enim iude 
satis copitose rebus ita coinparatia justi- 
tiam, quippe quoc a eanctitate diversa 
sit, piano nihil aacetitatis habituram, 
ao viciasim sanotitati nihil foi*e com¬ 
mune cum jufitita. llcspondet quidein 
ad hfoo Ihrotagoraa, justitiam ac sancti- 
tatem non por omnia sibi similes osee, 
ncc tamen etiom prorsus dissimilos vi- 
deri. Sed etsi vcrissinui cst ho'C ejus sen- 
taraen coDiparatioiie illA a par- 
tibus faciei rei»etit&, in fvaudnn indwdns, 
et quid sit, in quo omnis virtutis natura 
coiitiueatur, ignai’ua, scse ex his thffi- 
CultatibuB adcu non potest expedire,” 

&.C. 

Again, p. 24. Itaque Socrates, 
iDiss^ bujus rei diaputatione, rcpcnic ad 
alia pro^mlitur, scilicet sindlihus hiqnm 
deinceps denm irreiiturusy .... 
“Nemini facile obscurum erit, hoc 


quoque loco, Protagoram arqutis cm\chi~ 
simculis dchidi aitpic’ calhde ea permorcri," 

&c.p. 25. “ Quanqiiam nemo erit, 

quin videat collide dclmii I'totaijorarn," 

&c.p. “Quod si autem ea, 

qua.' in Protagorfi, ^ophista: ridendi emtsd 
e vulgi atquo 80 }>bi 8 tai*um ratione di.s- 
putiaitur, in Gorgiu ex ipRius pbilosoplii 
meute et sontentia vel brevius propo- 
nuntur vel copiosius disputantur,” &c. 

Comparo similar ol)8ervi»liou.=5 of Stall- 
baum, in his Prolegom. ad Tbeictet. p. 
12, 22; ad Menon. p. 16; ad Eutliyde- 
mum, p. 20, 110; ad Lachetem, p. 11; 
ad Lysidem, p. 79, 80, 87; ad Ilippiam 
Major, p. 154-150. 

“Facile apparct Socratem argniA, 
qua; verbo ipaivta^ai inest, dilogut inter' 
locntorem ^Hipiiiani Sophistam) in frm- 
deminducere.” .... “Illudquidem pro 
certo et cxplornto habemus, non eerio 
sed ridendi u’xandvpie. HophhUB gratia gra- 
nimimitin illam smtentiam m duhiiafimem 
voem'i, ideoque iia conclusiunculis labe- 
factari, quas quilibet paulo attentior 
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insincere disputant and a Sopliist in the modem sense, at the very 
moment when the commentator is extolling his pure and lofty 
morality as an antidote against the alleged corruption of Gorgias 
and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the inquiry, 
Tii^upMets What is a Sophist ? ’ and it is curious to observe that 
teaciiere-iio the definition which he at last brings out suits Sokrates 
they were himsclf, intellectually speaking, better than any one else 
exorbitimi- wliom we know. Cicero defines the Sopliist to be one 
i’rotagoras. who pursues philosojihy for the sake of ostentation or 
of gain whielj, if it is to he held as a reproach, will certainly 
liear hard ujkiii the great body of modern teachers, who are 
determined to embrace their jirnfession and to disclffilrge its 
important duties, like other professional men, by the prospect 
either of deriving an income or of making a figure in it, or both— 
whether they have any peculiar relish for the occujiation or not. 
But modern writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, while 
they adopt the sneering language of Plato against teaching for 
pay, low purpo.ses, tricks to get money from the rich, &c.—use 
terms which lead the reader to believe that there was something 
in these Sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and truckling; 
something beyond the mere fact of asking and receiving remune¬ 
ration. Now not only there is no pi-oof tliat any of them (speaking 
of those conspicuous in the profession) were thus dishonest or 
exorbitant, but in the case of Protagoras, even his enemy Plato 
furnishes a proof that he was not so. In the Platonic, dialogue 
termed Proiagoras, that Sophist is introduced as describing the 
manner in which he proceeded respecting remuneration from his 
])upils. “ I make no stipulation beforehand : when a pupil parts 
from me, I ask from him such a sura as I think the time and the 
circumstances warrant; and I add, that if he deems the demand 
too great, he has only to make up his own mind wdiat is the 
amount of improvement which my company has procured to him, 
and what sum he considers an equivalent for it. I am content to 

facile intoUigafc non ad fidem faciendam, j maxims—of speatiug for pnrjKiBeH of 
Bed ad Jusum jocumqiie, ee.se coujpa- deceit, or for thoir own profit, and ad- 
ratas.” drcfwing tliemaelves to rich pupils for 

* PlaU», Sophistes, c. .32. p. 2G8. pay—while the p/oVosGp/wtr gives his les- 

2 Cicero, Academ, iv. 2.3. Xenophon, sons to every one gratuitously, without 
at th<i close of his treatise Do Vouatione distinction of pei'sons, This is the 
(c. iuti'otft-cea a. sharp censure upon same distiuctiou us that taken by So- 
Ihe Sf>phi.st8, with very little that is krat^s and Plato, between the Sophist 
specific or distinct. He aocusefl them and the Philosopher: compare Xenuph. 
of teaching command and artifice of de Vectigol. v. 4. 
words, Lustea<l of communicating useful 
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accept the sum so named by himself, only requiring him to go 
into a temple and make oath that it is his sincere belief.*” It is 
not easy to imagine a more dignified way of dealing than this, nor 
one which more thoroughly attests an honourable reliance on the 
internal consciousness of the scholar; on the grateful sense of 
improvement realised, which to every teacher constitutes a reward 
hardly inferior to the payment that proceed.? from it, and which 
(in tlic opinion of Sokrates) formed the only legitimate reward. 
Such is not the way in which the corrupters of mankind go to work. 

That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
and the other Sojdiists, was, that they cultivated and The 
improv^^he powers of jmblio speaking in their pujiils ; 
one of^ie most essential accoinplishmonts to every Smllom 
Athenian of consideration. For thi.s, too, they have 
been denounced by Ritter, llrandis, and other Icimned 1,’^'^,”™’° 
writers on the history of philo.^ophy, as corrupt and 
immoral. “ I'caehlng their jmpils rhetoric (it has been 
siiid), they only enable them to second unjust designs, to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and to delude their hearers, 
by trick and artifice, into false persuasion and .show of knowledge 
without reality. Rhetoric (argues Plato in the dialogue called 
Gorgias) is no art whatever, but a mere uiusclentilic knack, 
enslaved to the dominant prejudices, and nothing better than an 
impostrous parody on the true irolitical art” Now though 
Aristotle, following the Platonic vein, calls this power of making 
the worse ap]K>ar the bettor reason, “the promise of l^tagoras 
—the accusation ought never to lx; urged as it bore specially 
against the teachers of the Sokratic age. It is an argument 
against rhetorical teaching generally ; against all the most distiu- 

' Plato, Protagoras, c. 10. p. .028 B. those of the gi'eat drsimatio actors (s. 
DiogencB Laertius (iv. S8) says tliat ! 108). 

Ih'otaguras demanded 100 luinw as pay: | ^ Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 26. Ritter (p. 

little stress is to be laid upon such a ' r>82) and Brandis (p. 821) qu(*te very 
statement, nor is it iwssiblo that he ^ unfairly the evidcnco of tho ‘ Rlouds' 
could have had ono Used mte of pay. I of AristoplnwiOs, as establishing tlii.s 
The story told by Aulns Cellius (v, Ui) clmrgo, and that of corrupt toaching 
about the suit at law between Prota- ; genor.ally, against the HophLsta as a 
goras and his disciple Euathlus, is at ^ body. If Aristophanes is a witness 
least amusing and ingenious. Compare ; against any ono, he is a witness against 
the story of the rhetor Skopeliauus, in j Sokrates, who is the peison singled out 
PhilostratuB, Vit. Sophist, i. 21, 4. [ for attack in the ‘ Cloudja’ Rut these 

IsokratSs (Or. xv. de Perm. s. 1G6) 1 authors, not admitting .OTstophanGs .as 
afBrms that the gains made by Gorgias | an evidence against Sokrat6s whom ho 
or by any of the eminent Sophists had ; does attack, nevertheless quote him as 
never been very high; that they had > an evidence against men like Protagoi as 
been greatly and maliciously exagge- \ and Goigias whom he docs mt attack, 
rated; that they were very inferior to I 
VOL. VL 
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guishcd teachers of pupils ♦for active life, throughout the ancient 
world, from Trotagoras, Gorgias, Isokrates, &c., down to Quin¬ 
tilian. Not only does the argument bear equally against all, 
but it was actually urged against all. Isokrates’ and Quintilian 
both defend themselves against it: Aristotle ® was assailed by 
it, and provides a defence in the beginning of his treatise ou 
llhetoric: nor was there ever any man, indeed, against whom 
it was pressed with greater bitteniess of ciilumny than Sokrales— 
by Aristophanes in his comedy of the ‘ Clouds,’ as well as by 
other comic composers. Sokrates complains of it in his defence 
before his judges;^ characterising such accusations in their true 
point of view, as being “ the stock reproaches agains^^l! who 
pursue philosophy.” They are indeed only one of the iMmifesta- 
tions, ever varying in form though the siime in sjiirit, of the 
antipathy o£ ignorance against dissenting innovation or superior 
mental accomplishments; which anti])athy, intellectual men them¬ 
selves, when it hapjiens to make on their side in a controversy, 
are but too ready to invoke. Considering that we have here 
the materials of defence, as well as of attack, supjdied by Sokrate.s 
and Plato, it might have been ejfpected that modern writers 
would have refrained from employing such an argument to 
discredit Gorgias or Protagoras; the rather, as they have 
before their eyes, in all the countries of modern Europe, the 
j)rofession of lawyers and advocates, who lend their powerful 
eloquence without distinction to the cause of justice or injustice, 
and who, for from being regarded as the corruptors of society, are 
usually looked upon, for that very reason among others, as in¬ 
dispensable auxiliaries to a just administration of law. 

Though writing was less the business of these Sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises. Thrasy- 
machus and Theoddrus both set forth written precepts on the art 
of Rhetoric C precepts which have not descended to us, but which 

> IsokraMa, Or. xv. (De Permut.) a. | » Plato, Sok.Apolog, o. 10. p. 2SD. vi 

10. vvv Sf \iXv (tl^e accuser) WS I KftTck VaVTUP TWV <piXo<TO<pov76)v v(>6x.fipoi 
iyu Toity ^ttovs Atfyouy KptlrTOUS Hva- | TadraK4yoviTiv,Zrirk ft(rca)paKa\rii{)iTh 
fiat votuv, &C. ^ • j yris, Kai Otobs fi^ *col rhv 

Ibid. s. 32. T€ipaTal pk Sia0d\\€iy, ; \6yoy Kpflrrto voiuv {iiSdffKw), Coiapare 
&s diaipdfipty Toi/y f'ctyrepouy, Xtyfiv 8*- | a similar expression in Xenophon, Memo- 
SdffKwv Ka\ ir^a tb blKaiov iv tims dyunri j rab. i. 2, 3i. rh Koiyii rofs (piXoffdipois 
TAeopfKTfiV, t birh rS>v 'rdWwv ^Tririfi^fitvov, &c. 

Again, a. 05, 95, 98, 187 (where Tlio same unfairnesB, in making this 
he repreaeuta himself, like Sfikratcs in point tell against the Sophists exclu- 
his defence, as vindicating philosophy sively, is to be found in Westennann, 
genemlly against the accusation of cor- Geacliichte der Griech. BeredaamkoiV 
rupting youth), 233, 256. sect. 30, 64. 

2 Plutarch, Alexander, c. 74. ^ Bee the last chapter of Aristotlo De 
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appear to hare been narrow and spAial, bearing directly upon 
praetir-c, and relating chiefly to the proper component ivaiy- 
parts of an oration. To Aristotle, who had attained that 
large and coiuprehensire view of the theory of Rhetoric KSil. 
wliich still remains to instruct us in hig splendid treatise, Stalttout 
the views of Thrasymachus appeared unimportant, serving 
to him only as hints and materials. But their effect 
must have been very different when they first appeared,' and when 
young men were first enabled to analyse the parts of an harangue, 
to understand the dependence of one upon the other, and call them 
by their apj)ropriate nann’s; all illustrated, let us recollect, by 
oral exipsition on the part of the master, which was the most 
impressive poitipn of. the whole. 

Prodikus, 'S^^i^i^blished one or more treatises intended to 
elucidate the aff^^^ics of words and to point -^ertsitiie different 
significations of terms apparently, but not rtfally', ^uivalent. 
Por this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern ItfSorians of 
])hilosophy generally think it right to adopt the samflK|one. 
Whether the execution j^of the wwk was at all adecpiSt^Tw its 
purpose, we have no nKjkisMjudgial; ;’ijut assuredly the*'^j;^te 
w'as one pre-eminently cSlfmilated ^ ap Greeian thinkers and 
dialecticians; for no man can stiuly^ their philosophy without 
seeing how lamentably they were hampered by enslavement to tnig 
popular phraseology, and by inferences founded on mere verbal 
analogy. At a time when neither dictionary nor grammar existed, 
a teacher who took care, even punctilious care, in fixin|f the mean¬ 
ing of important words of his discourse—must be considered as 
guiding the minds of his hearers in a salutary dirccti®n-;^jg^tary, 
we may add, even to Plato himself, whose speculations ift^^^Jnost 
certainly have been improved by occasional hints from 
monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who dlccrimir 
and gave names to the various modes and forms of pn,tag<iiM- 
address—an analysis well-calculatcd to assist bis lessons IS- 

on right speaking: ‘ he appears also to h^e been the 
first who distinguished the three genders of m)uns. We 

Sophisticia Elencliis. Ho notices tlicse Aristot. Rhetor, iii. 5. See the jkis- 
oarly rhetorical teachera, alsti, in va- sages cited in Preller, Ufator. PhiloH. 
rious parts of the treatise on Rlietoric- ch. iv. p. 132, note d, who afBrms re- 

Quintilian however still thought the «^ctiug Prot^oraa—“alia rnam gnun- 
procepta of Thoodorus and Thi-asyina- niaticoruin principionim ostentatiouo 
worthy of his attention (Inst, novaro couahatur”—which the passages 
Orat. iii. 3). , cited do not prove. 

^ Quintilian, Inst. Oi'at. iii. 4, 10; i 

F 2 
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hear further of a treatise •hich he wrote on wrestling—or most 
probably on gymnastics generally; as well as a collection of 
controversial dialogues.' But his most celebrated treatise was 
one entitled ‘ Truth,’ seemingly on philosophy generally. Of this 
treatise we do not even know the general scop# or purport. In 
one of his treatises, he confessed his inability to satisfy himself 
about the existence of the gods, in these words"—“Respecting 
the gods, I neither know whether tln^y exist, nor what arc their 
attributes; the uncertainty of the subject, the shortness of human 
life, and many other causes, debar me from this knowledge.” 
That the Indicving ])ublic of Athens were seriously indignant at 
this pjtssage, and that it caused tlu' arithor to be threatened with 
prosecution and forced to quit Athens—w(' can perfectly under¬ 
stand ; though there seems no sufficient proof of the tale that he 
was drowned in his outward voyage. But that ipodern historians 
of philoapphy, who consider the Pagan gods to be fictions, and 
the ndigflon to be repugnant to any reasonable mind, should concur 
in denouncing Protagoras on this ground as a corrupt man, is to 
me le^ intelligible. Xciiophaiiesj’ and probably many other 
philosophers, had said the same thing before him. Nor is it easy 
to see what a suj)c.rior man was to (ft>, wfo could not adjust his 
standard of belief to suclrfictions—or what he coidd say, if he 
laid any thing, less than the words cited above from J’rotagoras; 
which appear, as far as we can ap])reciate them standing without 
the context, to be a brief immtion, in niodist and circumspect 
phrases, of the reason why ho said nothing about the gods, in a 
treatise whore the reader would expect to find much upon the 
subject.*., Certain it is that in the Platonic dialogue, called 
‘ Protagoras,’ that Sojihist is introduced speaking about the gods 
exactly in the inauiier that any orthodox Pagan might naturally 
.hdopS 

■'. .The other fragment preserved of Protagoras relates th his view 

' luokrates, Or. x. Helen. ». * The satyriciil writer Timon (np. 

Diogen. Laort, k. f>4. Sext. Kmp. ix. .'17), speaking in very 

* Hiugen. Laiirt. ix. 51 j^Sext. Einpir. reapoctful terms abnnt Protagoras, no- 
.adv. Math. ix. Mi. Ilcpr^t tiees particiiiiirly the guarded language 

t'xw etireij/, oHre et eliriy, Siroioi riyes j which he used in this sentence about 
€iVr TToWii ylcp rSt tctcAiavTa liSeyai, )} j the gods; tliough this precaution did 
rt k8i}A6rriP,^ttl ^paxhs Sty 6 fitos rov not enable him to avoid the necessity 
iySpitrov. of flight. Protagoras spoke— 

I give the words paidly from Dio- na,r«i- fxur 
genes, partly from Sextus, as J think ri y>y ov oi 

they would be most likely to stand. XpaXtryritr', aMa tpVy^t ejrepatno, S^a as 

’ Xenophanfls ap. Seit. Emp. adv. otrw 
Mathein. vii. 49. . 5wap«nsor irtVwr fuxpt*' vSnty 'A£Sa Svp. 
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of tlie cognitive process, and of truth generally, lie taught that 
“Mania the measure of all things, both of that which niBvi<.«.of 

.... ° „ , .the cogniHvo 

exists, and ot tliat wmeh does not exist: a doctrine process au.i 

_ 1 1 Tvi 1 ito relative 

canvassed and controverted by i'lato, wlio represents nature, 
that I’rotagorasyiffinncd knowledge to consist in sensation, and 
considered the sensations of cacli individual man to he, to him, 
the canon and measure of truth. We know scarce anything of 
the elucidations or limitations with which Protagoras may have 
acconi])anied his goiieral position: and if even Plato, who had 
good means of knQj('ing them, felt it ungenerous to insult an 
orphan doctrine whoso father was recently dead, and could no 
longer defend it'—much more ought modern authors, who speak 
with mere scraps of evidence before them, to be cautious how 
tla^y heap u])ou the same doctrine! insults much beyond those which 
Plato recognises. In so far as we can protend to understand the 
theory, it was cert;unly not more incorrect tlian several others 
then afloat, from the Pleatic school and other philosophers ; while 
it had the merit of bringing into forcible relief the essentially 
relative nature of cognition*—relative, not indeed to the seusi- 


^ I’lalo, Thoo'tot. 18. p. 104 E. CHJrt 
tiv, 61/xai, i'AiAtj ye irari}p rov 

Ircpou — aWa. xoAAa h.v ^fivvc 

yvy Sf 6p<f)ayov aifThv Ht'ra i/fieis xpoxtj- 

kaKi^nfiev . aAA^ S'?) a u t o » Ktv- 

Svvfvirofxev rov 8ticafou eVfK’ 
aiir^ fioTideiv. 

Tlii.s theory of IVota^ortiN is tli^euwBed 
ill the dialoprue called '^I'lieyctetnH, p. 
l.Oi* in a long, Imt ihtKnltory way. 

yee Sextus Empiric, ryrrhoiiic. Hy- 
poi. i. 21G-2!!>, ot conti’a Miitliematico.'?, 
vii. OD-m, Tlie explitnatioii which Sex- 
liw giviis nf the Ih-oiagoreaii doctrine, 
in tlie former ptissage, cannot be de¬ 
rived from the treatise i>f Protagoras 
liimsolf; since he makos use (tf the 
word in the philosophical sense, | 
which was not adopted until tlic dtiys of j 
Plato and Anstotle. 

It U difficult to mal^e out what Dio¬ 
genes Ladrtiue states about other tenets 
of Protagoras, and to reconcile them 
with the doctrine of “man being tlie 
mefisure of all things,” explained by 
Plato (Diog. Labrt. ix. 61, 57). 

‘ Aristotle (in one of the passages of 
his Metaphysicji^—wherein he diseussea 
the Protagorean tloctrine—x, i. p. 1053 
B.) Bays that thin doctrine conies to 
nothing more than saying, that man, 
so far us cognizant, or so far ns perci¬ 
pient, is the measure of all things; in 


other Wt'rds, that knowledge, or percep¬ 
tion, IS the incJiHure of all things. This 
Arintidle says—i.s trivial, and of no 
value, though it .sounds like sonurthing 
of importanee-”np«Ta 7 <ipa? 5’ &vi)po)Tr6v 
^Tjtrt Travro/y f'lyai /lerpoy, ^(rirep h.y el 
rhy t) rhv al(r6av6fieyoy 

TouTous 5’ 8 t» ti ftey af(r0Tjtr<y 6 

Se ^Tnar^fiTfy k (pafiev eJyai fierpa ray 
viraKtiijLeyuy. OvOey Si] \eyu>y irepirrhy 
(paiyerai ri \4yeiv. 

It tipiiciirs to me that to insist upon 
the essentially rt'iative natui-e *)f cogni- 
y,able tnith, was by no means a trivial 
(•r uniiniKU'timt doctiiue, as Arist<*tle 
pronounce.s it to be; especially when 
w(! cuuijHire it with tlie' unniefusured 
concoittioiis of the objects an»l inotlioils 
of scientific research, which wore so 
common in t^ihiys of Pi-ottigoras. 

C'>nipare IBlfcajtliysic. iii. 6. p. 1008, 
lUdii, wbei'e it will be seen bow many 
other thinkers of thtit day carried the 
saiiio ductiiBe seemingly further than 
Protagoras. 

I’rotagoraa remarked thatthe observed 
movoments of the he!iv||dy bodies ditl 
not coincide with that wiich the astro- 
j nnmers ropro.seiited them to be, and to 
! which they applied their niatlunii.itiral 
I reasonings. This renuirk was a criticiMU 
! on the mathematical !ustr<in<>moi's of his 
day — ^Ae7xw»' roi/s yetafierpas 
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tive faculty alone, but to that reinforced and guided by the otlicr 
faculties of man, memorial and ratiocinativc. And had it been 
even more incorrect than it really is, there wouyi be no warrant 
for those imputations which modem authors build upon it, against 
the morality of Protagoras. No such ii|puta^ns are counte¬ 
nanced in the discussion which Plato devotes to die doctrine: 
indeed, if the vindication which he sets forth against himself on 
behalf of Protagoras be really ascribable to that Sophist, it would 
give an exaggerated importance to the distinction between Good 
and hivil, into which the distinction betweep Troth and False¬ 
hood is considered by the Platonic Protagoras as resolvable. 
The subsequent theorie.s of Plato and Aristotle rcspectii^ cog¬ 
nition, were much more .systematic and elaborate, the work of men 
greatly superior in speculative genius to Protagoras: but they 
would not have been what they were, had not Protagoras as well 
as others gone before them, with suggestions more partial and 
imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in one 
emiMon** Aristotelian or Pseudo-Arij-totelian treatises,' on 

io'i'gTir» *’■ thesis, lie profe8.ses to demonstrate 

mim-prfii-ii- that notliiiig ('xists; that if anything exist, it is unknow- 
scopeofit. able; and granting it even to exi.st and to he knowablc 
by any one man, he could never communicate it to others. The 
modern historians of philosophy hero prefer the easier task of 
denouncing^ the scepticism of the Sophist, instead of performing 
the duty incumbent on them of explaining his thesis in immediate 
sequence with the speculations which preceded it. In our sense 
of the words, it is a monstrous paradox: hut construing them 
in their legitimate filiation from the Eleatic philosophers imme¬ 
diately before him, it is a plausible, not to say conclusive, de¬ 
duction from principles wliich they would have acknowledged.* 
The word Existence, they understood it, did not mean phe¬ 
nomenal, but ultra-phenomenal existence. They looked upon the 
phenomena of scns^lM always coming and going—as something 
essentially transitory, fluctuating, incapable of being surely known. 

Hi. 2. p. 998 A). We know I preface aud comments by Mullach, p. 
too little how far his criticism may j neq .: compai'o Sextus Emp. adv. 
have been de|||rved, to assent to the I Mathemat. vii. f>5, 87. 
general atrictiMs of Hitter, Oesch. dor ^ See the note of Mullach, on the 
Phil. vol. i. p. 63.'l. treatlao mentioned in the promling 

* See the treatise entitled De Melisao, note, p. 72. He shows that Gorgitis 
Xenophane, ct Gorgia in liekkcr’s edi- Hdlowod in the steps of Zeno and 
tion of Aristotle’s Works, vol. i. p. 979 Melibsos. 

$cq. j also the same treatise with a good 
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and furnishing at best grounds only for conjecture. They seai-ched 
by cogitation for what they jiresumed to be the really existent 
Something or ^bstance—the Noumenou, to use a Kantian 
phrase—lying behind or under the phenomena, which Noumenon 
they recognised ^as t^ only appropriate object of knowledge. 
They discussed much (m I have before remarked) whetlier it was 
One or Many—Noumenon in the singular, or Noumena in the 
plural. Now the thesis of Gorgias related to this ultra-pha- 
nomenal existence, and bore closely upon the arguments of Zeno 
and Melissus, the Kleatic reasoners of his elder contemporaries, 
lie denied .that any such ultra-phamomenal .Something, or Nou- 
meno^Jfcxisted, or could be known, or could bo dcscrilicd. Of 
this tripartite thesis, the first negation was neither more untenable, 
nor less untenable, than that of those philosopliers who before 
him had argued for the affirmative: on the two hist points, his 
conclusions were neither parad.oxic.al nor iinproiierly sceptical, but 
perfectly just,—and have been ratified by the gradual abandon¬ 
ment, either avowed or implied, of such ultra-phamomenal re¬ 
searches among the major part of philosophers. It may fairly be 
presumed that these doctrines were urged by Gorgias for the 
purpose of diverting his discijiles from studies whiiffi he considered 
as unpromising and fruitless; just as we shall find his pupil 
Isokrates afterwards enforcing the same view, discouraging specula¬ 
tions of this nature, and recommending rhetorical exercise as 
preparation for the duties of an active citizen.' Nor must w'e 
forget that Sokrates himself discouraged physical fficculations 
even more decidedly than either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged scepticism of Gorgias and 
Protagoras are partly without sufficient waiTant, partly 
without any warrant at all—much more may the same S 
remark be made respecting the graver reproaches 
heaped upon their teaching on the score of immorality or cor- 
ru}»tion. It has been common with recent German historians of 
philosophy to translate from Plato and dre^ up a fiend called 
“ Die Sophistlk ” (Sophistic)—whom they assert to have poisoned 
and demoralised, by corrupt teaching, the Athenian moral cha¬ 
racter, so that it became degenerate at the end of the Pelijpon- 
nesian war, compared with what it had been in the time of 
Miltiades and Aristeides. * 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “ Die Sophistik ” 


^ IsokrutOs I)c rermutioue, Or. xv. a. 287; Xeuoplj. Meniorab. i. 1, 
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is to have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the 
persons styled Sophists had some doctrines, principlcB, 

TbeywCTo r , / , , ‘ i i v• i • 

not a sect or or method, both common to tliem all ad distmguislung 

8 clif»i>!, with , 1 -Tb V • • 1 

commrm them from others. But such a supposition is untrue: 
mpth.4' there were no such common (jjptnn^, or principles, 
apnifeSn, OF mctliod, belonging to them. Even the name by 
indivictual which they are known did not belong to them, any more 
peiuiuintias. Sokratfis and others; they had nothing in 

common excc'pt their profession, as paid teachers, qualifying young 
jnen “ to think, speak, and act ” (these arc the words of Isokrates, 
and better words it w'ould not be easy to find) with credit to 
themselves as citizens. Moreover, such community of pr®bslon 
did not at that time imply so much analogy of character as it 
does now, when the path of teaching has been beaten into a broad 
and visible high road, with measured distances, and stated in¬ 
tervals ; Protagoras and Gorgias found predecessors indeed, but 
no binding precedents to copy; so that each struck out more or 
less a road of his own. And accordingly, we find Plato, in his 
dialogue called ‘ Protagoras,’ wherein J’rotagoras, Prodikus, and 
Hippias are all introiluced—imparting a distinct type of character 
and distinct method to each, not without a strong admixture of 
reciprocal jealousy between them; while Tlirasymachus, in the 
Republic, and Kuthydemus, in the dialogue so called, are again 
painted each with colours of his own, iMerent from all the three 
abovc-nanmd. We do not know how far Gorgias agreed in the 
opinion of Trotagoras—“ Man is the measure of all things: ” and 
we may infer even from Pluto himself, that Protagoras would 
have opposed the views expressed by I'lirasymachus in the first 
book of the Republic. It is impossible therefore to predicate any¬ 
thing concerning doctrines, methods, or tendencies, common and 
peculiar to all the Sophists. There were none such ; nor has the 
abstract word—“ Dio Sopliistik ”—any real meaning, except such 
qualities (whatever they may be) as are inseparable from the 
profession or occupation of public teaching. And if, at present, 
every candid critic would be ashamed to cast wholesale aspersions 
on the entire body of professional tcadHers—much more is such 
cens»re unbecoming in reference to the ancient Sophists, who 
were distinguished from each other by stronger individual pecu¬ 
liarities. 

If, then, it were true that in the interval between .480 b.c. and 
the end of the Pelojmnuesian war, a great moral deterioration had 
taken place in Athens and in Greece generally, we should have to 
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search for some otli^r cause than the imaginary abstraction called 
Sophistic. But—and this is the second jioint—the matter riiD auio- 
of fact here alle§(Bd is as untrue, as the caiuse alleged is JSJ' 
unreal. Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
was not more corrupt^iian Athens in the days of Mil- 
tiadSs and Aristeides. If we revert to that earlier 
period, we shall find that scarcely any acts of the Athenian people 
have drawn upon them sharper censure (iu my judgement, un¬ 
merited) thajj their treatment of these very two stetesmen; the 
condemnation of Miltiades, and the ostracism of Aristeides. Iq 
writing my history of that time, far from finding previous historians 
dispo.#J to give the Athenians credit for public virtue, I have 
been compelled to contend against a body of adverse criticism, 
imputing to them gross ingratitude and injustice, 'i'hus the con¬ 
temporaries of Miltiades and Aristeides, when described as matter 
of present history, arc presented in anything hut flattering colours; 
exce])t their valour at Marathon and Salamis, which finds one 
unanimous voice of encomium. But when these same men have 
btwome numbered among the mingled recollections and fancies 
belonging to the past—when a future generation comes to he 
present, with its apj)ropriate stock of complaint and denunciation— 
then it is that men find pleasure in dressing uj) the virtues of the 
past, as a count in the indictment against their own contemporaries. 
Aristophanes,* writing during the Pelojionnesian war, denounced 
the Demos of his day as degenerated from the vi|tae of that 
Demos which had surrounded Miltiades and Aristmes; while 
Isokrates,* writing as an old man between Soft-340 b.c., comjdains 
in like manner of his own time, boasting how much bettor the 
state of Athens had boon in his youth: whicli j)eriod of his youth 
fell exactly during the life of Aristophanes, iu the last half of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful com¬ 
parison of facts ; and most assuredly that comparison will not hear 
out the allegation of increased corruption and deg('neracy, between 
the age of Miltiades and the end of the Pelojamnesian war. 
Throughout the whole "If Athenian history, there are no acts 
which attest so large a measure of virtue and judgement pervavling 
the whole pt^ople, as the proceedings after the Four Hundred and 
after the Thirty. Nor do I believe that the contemporaries of 
Miltiades would have been capable of such heroism; for that 


Aristoplmn. E(iuit. 131C-l:!21. 


“ laokratfe), Or. xv. De reniratat. b. 170. 
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appellation is hy no iSeans too large for the cas(j, I doubt whether 
they would have been competent to the steady self-denial of re¬ 
taining a large sum in reserve during the time of peace, bolli 
prior to the Peloponnesian war and after the peace of Nikias—or 
of keeping back the reserve fund of 1000 talents, while they were 
forced year after year to pay taxes for the support of the war’— 
or of acting upon the prudent, yet painfully trying policy recom¬ 
mended by Perikles, so as to sustain an annual invasion without 
either going out to fight or purchasing peace by ign^iiinious con¬ 
cessions. if bad iicts such as Athens committed during the later 
years of the war, for example, the massacre of the Melian popula¬ 
tion, were not done equally by the contemporaries of Miltiades, 
this did not arise from any superior liuinanity or principle on their 
part, but from the fiict that they were not exposed to the like 
temptation, brought upon them by the poasessiion of imperial 
power. The condemnation of the six generals after the battle of 
Arginusas, if we suppose the same conduct on their juirt to have 
occurred in 490 u.c., would have been decreed more rapidly and 
more unceremoniously than it was actually decreed in 40G n.c. 
For at that earlier date there existed no jisephism of Kannonus, 
surrounded by prescriptive respect—no Grapho Paranomon—no 
such habits of established deference to a Dikastery solemnly 
sworn, with full notice to defendants and full time of d(dence 
measured by tlie water-glass—none o% those securities which a 
long cour^of democracy had gradually worked into the public 
morality Jrevery Athenian, and which (as we saw in a former 
diapter) interposed a serious harrier to Jthc impulse of the moment, 
though ultimately overthrown by its fierceness. A far less violent 
impulse would have sufficed for the same mischief in 490 n.a, 
when no such barriers existed. Lastly, if we want a measure of 
the appreciating sentiment of the Athenian public, towards a 
strict and decorous morality in the narrow sense, in the middle 
•of the Peloponnesian war, we have only to consider the manner in 
which they dealt with Nikias. I have shown, in describing the 
Sicilian expedition, that the gravest error which the Athenians 
ever committed, that which sbiirwreck# both their armament at 

^ Two years before tbe invasion by in every way: but it is by no means to 
Xerxes, the Athenians did indeed forego , be compai*e(l, for self-denial and esti- 
a dividend about to be distiibuted to ' mate of future chances, to the effort of 
each of the citizens out of the silver ‘ paying luoney^ more than once,,out of 
mines of Laureiuni, in order that tlio , their pockets, in order that they might 
money might be applied to building of leave untouched tlie public fund of j WO 
tiiremes. This waa honourable to them 1 talents. 
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Syracuse and their power at homo, arose fnfti tlieir unmeasured 
esteem for the rc^ectahle and pious Nikias, which blinded them 
to the grossest d^cts of generalship and public conduct. Dis¬ 
astrous as such misjudgement was, it counts at least as a proof that 
the moral corruption, alleged to have been operated in their 
characters, is a mere fiction. Nor let it be supposed that the 
nerve and resolution which once animated the combatants of 
Marathon and Salamis, had disappeared in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war. On the contrary, the energetic and protracted 
struggle of Athens, after the irreparable calamity at Syracuse, 
forms a worthy parallel to her resistance in the time of Xerxes, 
and maintained unabated that distinctive attribute which Perikles 
had set forth as the main foundation of her glory—that of never 
giving way before misfortune.* Without auy disparagement to 
the armament at Salamis, we may remark that the patriotism of 
the fleet at Sjunos, which rescued Athens from the Four Hundred, 
was equally devoted and more intelligent; and that the burst of 
effort, which .sent a subsequent fleet to victory at Arglnusai, was 
to the full as strenuous. 

If then we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
l>etween the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the demo¬ 
cracy after the Thirty, wo shall sec no ground for the assertion, so 
often made, of increased and increasing nior,al and political 
corruption. It is my belief that the people had become both 
morally and politically better, and that their demmraey had 
worked to their im])rovement. The remark made by Wucydides, 
on the occasion of the Korkyrman bloodshed—on the violent and 
reckless political antipathies, arising out of the confluence of ex¬ 
ternal warfare with intenial party-feud*—wherever else it may 
find its application, has no bearing upon Athens : the proceedings 
.after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty, prove the contrary. 
And while Athens may thus he vindicated on the moral side, it is 
indisputable that her population had acquired a far larger range of 
ideas and capacities than they possessed at the time of the battle 

* Tluicyd. ii. 64— ‘yvS>r€ 5’ tvofia fit- of the stateRiiien of that time,” as if it 
yiffrov c^}}v (tV ‘tr6\iy) ay 4v wore the cause of the mischief, and as 
va<riv ay0f>wrois, Sia rb Taty iv/x(popaiS if it were to be found in the speeches 

of ThucydidOs, i. 76. v. 105. 

^ Thucydides (iii. 82) epecifics Tory There cannot be a more unwarranted 
distinctly the cause to which he ascribes assertion; nor can a learned miui like 
the bad conaequeuces which he depicts. iJnmdis be ignorant, tliat sucli W'ords an 
He ma^s no allusion tq Sophists' or “the sophistical spirit” (Der sojthis- 
sophistical toachingj though Brandis tische Geist) aro understood by a nio- 
(Gesoh. der Gr. Kom. Philos, i. p. 518. doni reader in a sense totiiUy dilTorcut 
not. f.) drags in “ the sophistical spirit from its true Athenian sense. 
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of Maratljoff. Thilindeed is the very matter of fact deplored by 
Aristophanes, and admitted by those write||^ who, while de- 
uouucing the Sophists, connect such enlarged range of ideas with 
the dissemination of the pretended sophistical poison. In my 
judgement, not only the charge against the Sophists as jwisoners, 
but even the existence of such poison in the Athenian system, 
deserves nothing less than an emphatic denial. 

Let us examine agriin the names of these professional teachers, 
ivoiiikus- beginning with I’rodikus, one of the most renowiu-d. 
hotuipb" Who is there that has not read the well-known fable 
called “The (Ilioice of Hercules,” which is J;o be found in every 
book ])rofcssing to collect imjiressive illustrations of elementary 
morality? Wlio does not know that its express jiurposc is, to 
kindle the imaginations of youth in favour of a life of labour for 
noble objects, and against a life of indulgence? It was the 
favourite theme on which Prodikus lectured, and on which he 
obtained the largest audience.^ If it be of striking simirlicity and 
cflcct even to a modern reader, how much more powerfully must 
it have worked upon the audience for whose ladief it w.as .specially 
adapted, when set off by the, oral exjtansions of its author! 
Xenophon wondered that the Athenian Dikasts dealt with So- 
krates as a corrujrfor of youth : Isokrates wondered that a portion 
of the public made the like mistake about him.self: and I confess 
my wonder to be not less, that not ouly Aristophanes,^ but even 
the modem writers on (Irecian philosojdiy, should rank I’rodikus 
in the same unenviable catalogue.’ This is the only comjwsi- 


■ Xenoph. Memor. ii. 1. Ko!' 

IlfitwSi/foy 5^ 6 craephs iv rif (Tvyypd/j.fiaTi 
r(p TTfpl 'HpaK\€ovs, Hvtp 8^ /cal 
n\f(<rTois ^ If iS e i K y vrai, ■ 

x€pt T/jS dperijs d'iro(f)alu(rai, &c. 

XouopltoD bert! introduces Sokni,tc.s 
Inmsolf as bentowiug miicU praise ou 
I the mordl teaching of Prodikus. 

* See Fragment iit. of the TayTjvKrrdl 
of Aristopliaiies—Meinoko, Fi'ugiucnt. 
Aristopli, ]/. 1140. 

3 Ujton Prodikus and bis fable called 
the “Choice of Hei-culea,” Professor 
Maurice remarks as f</llowB (Moral and 
Mt’tHphysical Philosoithy, iv. U. 1. II. 
p. lH9):--“Th0 effect of the lesson 
wbicb it inculcates is good or evil, ac¬ 
cording to the object which the reader 
proposes to himself. If lie wishes to 
acquire the power of di-aiuing marslies 
and killing noisome beasts, all must 
bless him for not yielding to the voice 


of tho Oodth'sa of Plciisure. If lie 
merely seeks to be the strongest of 
men, by resisting the enchantress, it 
might have been better for the world 
and for himself, iliat bo should liavo 
yielded to her blandisliments. Mr. 
(.Jpoto is not likely to have forgotten 
the eok’bnited paradi^x of Gibbon re¬ 
specting tho clergy—' That thoir virtues 
are more dangerous to society than their 
vices.’ On tho hypothesis ivhioh Gib¬ 
bon no doubt adopted, that this order 
is divided into those vbo deny tbeni- 
solvea for tho sake of obtaining domi¬ 
nion over their fellow-countrymen, and 
those who yield to animal indulgence— 
his dictum may be easily odmitteil. 
The monk who restrains his appetites 
that ho may bo more follo^pd 
idolized alia confessor, does more harm 
to others, is pix/bably more evil in liini- 
self, than tbo sleek abbot who is given 
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tion ‘ remaining from lilrn—indeed the only dWBposition remaining 
from any one of|the Sophists, excepting the thesis of Gorgias 
above noticed. It serves, not merely as a vindication of Prodikus 
against such reproach, but also as a warning against implicit 
confidence in the sarcastic remarks of Plato—which include 
Prodikus as well as the other Sophists—and in the doctrines which 
he puts into the mouth of the Sophists generally, in order that 
Sokrates may confute them. The commonest candour would 
teach us, that if a polemical writer of dialogue chooses to put 
indefensible doctrine into the mouth of the opponent, we ought 
to be cautious of condemning the latter upon such very dubious 
jiroof. 

\\'clcker and other modem autliors treat Prodikus as “ the most 
imiocoiit'’ of the Soiihists, and cxeciit him from tlie CH.iapims- 

, . , , * , , ^ , Hull fStillliltC 

fionteiice wlncii tiiey ])ass upon the class ^eiKTally. J^ct pxim.iudai 
us SCO therefore what Plato himself says about tlie Suy 


up to liis Imwks iind hounds. The prin¬ 
ciple is of universal application. We 
must know wliethcr Ih'odikns tlojtarted 
front tho gcnerul rule of tln' itrofessori.tl 
class, by not holding out political 
)io\ver as his prize—beftire we cun pro¬ 
nounce him a useful teacher, because 
ho tauglit his jiupils how they might 
obtain tjm bone iind nerve of Hercules.” 

With tlie ftinglo reserve of what I’ro- 
fessor Maurice calls “tlio general rule 
of tlie profcciHorial ehuss/' against wdiich 
assertion 1 have already sliown cause in 
a previous note — 1 fully admit not 
merely the justice, Init the importance, 
oi‘bis gniiend remark above iraiiscribed. 
1 recognise no merit in sc-If-denial, un- 
lesH iu BO far its tin' self-denying person 
becomes thereby the iuKtrumciit of in¬ 
creased security and luij'piiieas to others 
or to hiniRelf—or unless it be couducivo 
to the fonnation of a character of which 
such IS the gonoml result. And re¬ 
specting Prodikus himself, I wdllingly 
accept the challenge, lie marks out, 
in the most distinct and emphatic man¬ 
ner, the achievement of good to othei-s, 
and the acfpiisition of esteem from 
otherg, as going togethci-, and consti¬ 
tuting iu combination the prize for 
which the youthful Heraklfe is ex¬ 
horted to struggle—tfTf M iOf- 
&||MfO!r0a{, Tovs <(>l\ovs (vfpyfTi)re6f' 
^^*rivos v6\ews iTriBvftfis rt/xaeflat, 
Tijy irrfkti/ u<fn\rireou' ftrf ^Hrh r^s 'EX- 
irdayif A^tois iv’ dperij Savfid^fo'dai, 
'EAA<i®a vfiparedy eJ Trouty, &c. 


iXen. Mem. ii. 1, 28'j. 1 select these 
few words, but the whole tenor and 
spirit of the fable is siiiiihu*. 

indeed the very selectinn of Herakles 
as an ideal to be followed, i» of itself a 
proof that the ISophisl did not intend 
to jHiint out the acquisition of personal 
dominion and jire-eminenee, except in 
so far a.s they naturally sprang frmn 
sorviees rendeivd, us the grand prize to 
be couteniled for by hi^pupil.s. For 
Herakles is, in Greek ddiception, the 
type of those who work for others - 
one condemned by his de»tiny aehievo 
great, difficult, and unrewarded exjjloits 
at the bidding of auoilier (^Suidas and 
ihogeninnuB, vi. 7, under the words 
TfTpaSi yeyomv—M ruv &\\ois iroyoijy- 
ruv, &c.) 

J Xenophon gives only the substanc© 
of Prodikus’s lecture, not his exact 
words. But he gives what may be 
called the whole substaiice, so that we*' 
can appreciate the scope as well as the 
handling of the author. We cannot 
say the same of an extract given (in 
the Psoudo-riatonic Dialogue Axiochus, 
c. 7, 8) from a lecture said to have been 
delivered by Pi’odikus—respecting the 
miseries of human life pervading all tl.o 
various professions and oocujiatious. It 
is imixissiblo to make out distinctly 
cither how mucli really belongs to Pi-o- 
dikus, or what was his scope and pur¬ 
pose, if any such lecture was really 
delivered. 
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rest of them, andTfet about Protagoras. If it were not the 
established practice with readers -of Plato to candemn Protagoras 
beforehand, and to put, upon every j>assagc relating to him, not 
only a sense as bad as it will bear, but much worse than it will 
fairly bear—they would probably carry away very different in¬ 
ferences from the Platonic dialogue called by that Sophist’s name, 
and in which he is made to bear a chic^ part. That dialogue is 
itself enough to prove that Plato did not conceive Protagoras 
either as a cojxupt, or unworthy, or incomj)etent tr'acher. The 
course of the dialogue exhibits him as not master of the theory of 
ethics, and unable to solve various difficulties with which that 
theory is expected to grapple ; moreover, as no match for Sokrates 
in diak'ctics, which Plato ctmsidered as the only efficient method 
of philosophical investigation. In so far therefore as imperfect 
acquaintance with the science or theory upon which rules of art, 
or the precepts bearing on practice, repose, disqualifies a teacher 
from giving instruction in such art or ])ractice—to that extent 
Protagoras is exposed as wanting. And if an expert dialectician, 
like Plato, had passed Isokrates or (iuintilian, or the large 
majority of teachers ]>ast or present, through a similar cross- 
examination as to the theory of their teaching—an ignorance not 
less manifest than that of I’rotagoras would be brought out. The 
antithesis which Plato sets forth, in so many of his dialogues, 
between precept or practice, accompanied by full knowledge of the 
scientific p|inciples fi'om which it must be deduced, if its rectitude 
be disputed—and unscientific practice, without any such power of 
deduction or defence—is one of the most valuable portions of his 
speculations : he e.xhansts his genius to render it conspicuous in a 
thousand indirect ways, and to shame his readers, if possible, into 
the loftier and more rational walk of thought. But it is one thing 
to say of a man, that he does not know the theory of what he 
teaches, or of the way in which he teaches ; it k another thing to 
say, that he actually leaches that which scientific theory would uot 
prescribe as the best; it is a third thing, graver than both, to say 
that his teaching is not cftly below the exigences of science, but 
even corrupt and demoralising. Now of these three points, it is 
the first only which Plato in his dialogue makes out against 
Protagoras: oven the second, he neither affirms nor insinuates; 
and as to the third, not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, 
but the whole tendency of the discourse siggests a dircdll’ con¬ 
trary conclusion. As if sensible that wIict an eminent opponent 
was to be depicted as jmzzled and irritated by superior dialectics, 
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it was but common fairness to set forth his di^nctlve merits also— 
Plato gives a fable, and expository harangue, from the mouth of 
I’rotagoras,' upon the (question whether virtue is teachable. This 
harangue is, in my judgement, very striking and instructive; and 
so it would have been probably accounted, if commentators had 
not read it with a pre-established persuasion that whatever came 
from the lips of a Sophist must be either ridiculous or immoral.® 
It .is the only part of Plato’s works wherein any account is 
rendered of the growth of that floating, uncertified, sclf-pro- 
pigating, body of opinion, upon which the cross-examining analysis 
of Sokrates is brouglit to bear—as will be .seen in the following 
chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils “ good counsel ” in their 
domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak and act in 
the most eftbetive manner for the weal of the city. Since this 
comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato pronounce it to 
be miserable morality : but it coincides, almost to the letter, with 
that which Isokrates describes himself a.s teaching, a generation 
afterward-s, and substantially even with that whicli Xenophon 
represents Sokrates as teaching: nor is it easy to set forth, in a 
few words, a larger scheme of practical duty.® And if the measure 

^ Plata, ProingoraH, p. r>20 I), c, U ■'pacitios—is given in Pkto, Mcuo. p. 01 
ct. icij., especially [>. .i‘j2 1), whore Pro- \ B, I'l. 

tsgoraB lays it (lowu that no luim is fit Isokratea descriljes the cduoatiou 
to be a niembei’ of u social cuinmuiuty whicb lio wishocl to convoy almost lu 
V’lio has not in his bosoin both Skij and the same words—Tyvy rit rotavra fiau- 
aiSits- • that is, a .'tense of reciprocal ob- Bdyoyras fcal fxfMrwvras S>v koI tIv 
ligation and right between himself and fSiov oIkov koI rd Koiyd rd rfis 
others—and a eensibility to esteem or koAws uyirep ko.) -ko- 

reproach from others. He lays those yrjTfOi' kuI <^iKaffo^-qTeov nal Trdyra irpuK- 
1‘uiidameiital attribuUis dt)wn as what a rtov iirrl (Or. xv. l3e 1‘ermutat. s. 304 ; 
good ethical theory must assume or ex- compare 289). 

act in every man. - Xenophon also describes, almost in 

^ Of the unjust asperity Jind contempt the same words, the teaching of So- 
with which the Platonic commentators krates. Kritou and others sought the bo- 
Ireat the Sophists, ae© a Bpooimen in ciety of Sokrates, oc/c'ka ^ 5* ■ 

Ast, Ueber Platons Loben und Schriflen, KaviKol yevouno, dw' Xya uaKol t€ KayaBol 
p. 70, 71—where he comments on Pro- y^vd/ifyoi, koI oiKtp koI oktVats koi oiKilois 
tiig^iraa and this fable. koI <^1Aoi$ koX 7r<(A«i ical iroAirats SvyaivTo 

* Protagoras says — Ti> 5^ p.({07jpo Koku^p^ffOai (Memor.i. 2.48). Again, 
fvfiov\la irtpi re Tvy oiKetvy 8vcos i. 2, '¥4 —^aytphs ^y ’SwKpdrTjs luv av- 
dy dpicFTa r^v avrov olxlay SioikoT, koI v6vr<av toi»s xoyrjpclr iinOvfiiM 
X6pi Ta>y Tijs v6\fus, ivujs ri rox'iruv fxkv xauwr, t^s 5c icaAAl- 

Ac&»5 dvvwTfirarQs firj Kal vparreiv «al (rrijs kaI pi€ya\oirpeir((rrdrr)5 
Aeyciv. (Plato, Protagoras, c, 9, p. 318 Adctijs, ^ vdKfis re Kal oikoi 
^•) CO oiKovcri, TTporpfvwy iwiBv/ifty. 

A smilar description of the moral Compare also i. 6, 15; ii. 1, 19; iv. 1,2; 
teaohi^Pof Protagoras and the other iv. 5, 10. 

Sophists, yet comprising a <rtill larger When w’e perceive how much analogy 
range of duties, towards parents, friends, Xenophon establishes—so far as rogar<lB 
wid fellpyp-citizeua in their private cu- practical precept, ajiart from theory oi* 
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of practical duty, wKch Protapoi’as devoted himself to teach, was 
thus serious and extensive, oven the fraction of theory assigned to 
him in his harangue, includes some points hotter than that of 
Plato himself. For Plato seems to have conceived the Ethical 
End, to each individual, as comprising nothing more than his own 
permanent happiness and moral health; and in this very dialogue, 
he introduces Sokrates as maintaining virtue to consist only in a 
right calculation of a mans own })ersonal happine.ss and raisary. 
But here we tipd I’rotagoras speaking in a way which implies a 
larger, and in my o]>inion, a juster ajipreciation of the Ethical 
End, as including not only reference to a man’s own happiness, 
but also obligations towards the happiness of others. Without at 
all agreeing in tiie harsh terms of censure which various critics 
pronounce upon that theory w Inch .Sokrates is made to s('t forth in 
the Platonic Protagoras, 1 consider his conception of the Ethical 
End essentially narrow and imperfect, not capable of being made 
to serve as basis for deduction of tlie best ethical jjrcecjjts. Yet 
such is the jirejudice with which the history of the Sophists has 
l)een written, that the commentators on Plato accuse the. Sophists 
of having originated what they ignoriintly term “ the base theory 
of utility," here propounded by Sokrates liim.self; com])linienting 
the latter on leaving set forth tboso larger views which in this 
dialogue telong only to Protiigoras.' 

4 I . . 

method—botwoen Sokratf's, ProtAgoraB, ! what is said by ScikratO't throughout the 
Prodikua, &c., it i« difficult to justify j Momorahilia of XeiioplKm, Karaipp6- 
thf* reprefciewtatif>ns of the couifufuta- ' va ruv oiKovofxiKtov hvZpuVi &c. 4, 

tors respectiug the Sophists: see Stall- I IJ): see also hio Gilconomio. xi. 10. 
baum, Prolog, ad Platon. Menon. p, H. i * Stallbanra, riolegonicuaa<lPlatonis 
“Eteiiiiu virtulis nomcn, cum propter , jVlcnouem, p. 9. “Kteuim Sophwta*, 
anibillis magnitudinem vuklo e.sset am- , quum vh'tutis cxorcitutionem at ad uti» 
biguum et obscurum, SophisttU inter- litates exterii-w referroiit, et facilitate 
pretabimtur sic, ut, missa vero; hones- (piadam atque cousiietiulino ojua, quod 
tatis et probitatis vi, unico do ])rudentiS. utile viderotur, roperieiidi, absolvi eta- 
civili aC domestica, cogitaii vollout, tuorent—Soemtes ipso, rojecta utUitatvs 
eoque mode totaiu vii’tutem ttd larpitudiw, \iiu naturaiutpie virtutis 

qu^dam ntilitaiis vel privatim ud pddkc uuice ad id quod bonum houestuiuque 
coiiscqnfnd(C artifidum. revocarent” .... est, revocavit; voluitque esse in eo, ut 
“Pervidit hane opinionis istitis ]>eit>erHi' quis ixicti bonique sensu ac acientkl pol- 
talem^ ejiisqne turjntudincm iDtinio^nsit lerot, twl quam tanquain ad corfcissiuiam 
pectore, vir aanetifisinii aniiui, Sof^tos/’ iioruiam atfpie regulmn actions Buas 
&c. Stallbaum speaks to the same pur- oinnes dirigeret atque ponej*et.'’ 
pose in Ids Pnjlegomena to the Pro- Whoever will conipai*e this criticism 
tagoras, p. 10, J1; and to the Euthy- with the Protagoras of Plato, c. 36, 37 
demus, p. 21, 22. —especially p. .357 B. — wherein So- 

Those who, like these censors on the krat^ identifies good with ’|>}easure and 
Sophists, think it haav to recommend evil with pain, and wherein ^ oonsi- 
virtuous conduct by the mutual seen- ders right conduct to consist justly 
rity and comfort which it procures to calculating the items of pleasure and 
all portiefi must be prepared to condemn I pain one against the fitlicr-^ jiteTpTjTtK^ 
on tho same gixiund a large portion of ; Tt'xrij—will be astonished hoiY a critic 
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So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of Plato 
himself may be produced to show that he was not a mppinaot 

1 1* 1 ♦ ft Ti Klih-lu'W 

corrupt teacher, but a wortliy companion ot J rodikus ; hcisniire. 
worthy also of that which we know' him to have enjoyed 
—the society and conversation of Perikles. Let us now' examine 
what I’lato says about a third Sophist—Ilippias of Elis; who 
figures both in the dialogue called ‘Protagoras,’ and iu two 
distinct dialogues known by the titles of ‘ Ilippias Major and 
Minor.’ Ilippias is represented as distinguished for the wide 
range, of his acoomplislnncnts, of which in tiiosc dialogues he 
ostentatiously boasts. lie could teach a.stroiiomy, geometry, and 
arithmetic—which subjects Protagoras censured him for enforcing 
too much ujion his pu)iils; so little did tluvsc Sophists agree in any 
one scheme of doctrine or education. Besuh's this, he was a poet, 
a inu.sician, an expositor of the poets, and a lecturer with a large 
stock of eorn])oscd matter—on subjects moral, political, and oven 
legendary—treasured up in a very retentive memory. lie was a 
citizen much employed as envoy liy his fellow-citizens; to crowui 
all, his manual dexterity was such that lie professed to have made 
with ills own hands alt the attire and ornaments which ho wove on 


on Plato could ■write what ift above cited. 
I aru aware that there arc: other ))ait.-5 
of Plato’s dia]o^'ue.s hi which he iiiaiu- 
taiuR a doetriut: diflercut I’rtiju that just 
alludeil to. Accordiu^ly ^tallbauiii 
Ills PrologODiHua to the Protagoras, ji. 
KO) contends that Plato is hero .setting 
forth H doctrine not Lis own, but is rea¬ 
soning on the priitcijtles of Protagortus, 
for the purpose of cntnipping and coii- 
fonuding hi«i--“Cjuie luc de fortitu- 
diiie disBCruutnr, ea item ctiveiiduni est 
ue protouuspj’o docretis mere Platonicis 
habeantiir. biriputat eniiu .Socrates ])le* 
ratjue omnia ad incnteni ijiaius Proia- 
gora?, iu qiiidcm ut cum per Ruaiii ip- 
Bius rntioueui in fraiidcm et errorem 
inducat.” 

I am happy to bo able to vindicate 
Plato against the disgruai of so liis- 
honest a spirit of Krirumcntatioii as that 
which Stallbaum ascribes W him. JMato 
most "certainly docs not reason hore 
upon the doctrines or principles of 
tagorwi; for the latter begins by posi¬ 
tively denying the doctrine, and is only 
brought to admit it in a vei'y qualified 
manuer^c. 35. p. 351 I). He say.s in 
reply^t<^^Ue quostion of Sokratos—Of/a 
o?6o air\S}s oVrees, 6>s (Tv fi 4fjLol 

^'rroKpiT4ov iffrlv, &s ret ifita t€ i-yadd 

VOL. vr. 


tffTtv a-Kavra Kai to dviapd Kand- d\Ad 
[xol bohfi ou TTphs T'J/v vvv dndvpKTiy 

i/xo] d(T(f>aK(aTepov flyai diroKplvaaOaiy 
aWh K al IT ph s TOJ/TO r 
0lov r}>u ifxhv- 8^^ ^<rTl piv & rwv 
T)54cjiv ot/K iariv dyaOd ^cttI 5f o? kai t 
ru>y dutapuy o(!'K <VTt aoKo, €(rTl d 
4aTt, h-al rp'nov & oj/S/r^pa, ofn€ «a«a 
o6t' dyadd. 

There k something peculiarly strik¬ 
ing in iliis a}>pe:i] of Jb’utagoras to his 
M’lioli) ]tast hie, irs rendering it iiiipoa- 
.sililo I'or him to iulmit what ho evi¬ 
dently looked upon a.s a bti,se theory, aa 
Stalll)auiu pronounces it to be. Yet the 
latter actualij’ ventures to take it away 
from Sokrates, who not only propounds 
it confidently, but reasons it out in a 
clear and forcible manner—and of f.ia- 
teiiing it ou I'rotagoras, who first dis- 
claimsdt and tben.only admits it under 
reserve! 1 deny the theory to bo base, 
though 1 think it an imperfect theory 
j of ethics. But Stallbaum, who calls it 
I BO, was bound to be doubly careful in 
I looking into his proof before he ascribed 
; it to any ono. What makes the case 
I worse, is that ho fastens it not only on 
j Protagorjis, but on the So[>hi.st-s collec- 
I tivoly, by that inon.strons ticliou which 
j treats them as a doctrinal sect. 

(1 
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liis person. If, as is sufficiently ])robiible, be was a vain and 
ostentatious man—defects not excluding an useful and honourable 
career—we must at the same time give him credit for a variety of 
acquisitions such as to explain a certain measure of vanity.' The 
style in which I’lato handles llippias is very different from that 
ill which he treats I’rotagoras. It is full of sneer and con¬ 
temptuous banter, insomuch that even Stallbauni,''' after having 
rejicated a great many times that tliis was a vile Sophist who 
deserved no better treatment, is forced to admit that the jictuhince 
it carried rather too far, and to suggest that the dialogue must 
have been a jin enile work of riato. Be this as it may, amidst so 
much uufrieudly liandling, not only we find no imputation against 
llippias of having preached a low or corrupt morality, but I’lato 
inserts that which furnishes good, though indirect, proof of the 
contrary. I'or llippias is made to say that ho laid already 
delivered, and was about to deliver again, a lecture composed by 
himself with great care, wliereiu he enlarged upon the aims and 
jiursuits which a young man ought to follow. The scheme of his 
discourse was, that after the capture of Troy, the youthful Ncop- 
tolemus was introduced as asking the advice of Nestor about bis 
owm future Oi^duet; in rtqily to which, Nestor sots forth to him 
what was the plan of life iiieurnhent on a young man of honourable 
aspirations, and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and 
virtuous condimt by which it ought to he tilled up. The selection 
of two such naiiie.s, among the most venerated in all Grecian 
legend, as monitor and imjiil, is a stamp clearly attesting the vein 
of sentiment which animated the composition. Morality preached 
by Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus, might jiossibly be 
too high for Athenian practice ; but most certainly it would not 
eiT on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. We 
may fairly presume that this discourse composed by llippias would 
not be unworthy, in spirit and ])urpose, to be placed by the side ol' 
‘ The Choice of Hercules,’ nor its author by that of I’rodikus as a 
moral teacher. 

The dialogue entitled ‘Gorgias’ in I’lato, is carried on by 
Gmgta, ^ Sokrates with throe different persons one after the other 
Kaiiifcua. —Gorgias, I’olus, and Kallikles. Gorgias (of Leontini 
in Sicily), as a rhetorical teacher, acquired greater celebrity than 

^ See about Ifippiaa, Plato, Prota- [ Hipp. Minor, c. 10. p. 808 33. 
gor«B, c. 9. p. 818 K; ytallbauni, j’ro- ' ® ytiillbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. HIpp. 

legom. ad Platon. Hipp. Maj. p. 147 ; Maj. p. 150. 
mj .; Cicero, de Orator, iii. oJ; i 
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any man of his time, during the Peloponnesian war ; his abundant 
powers of illustration, his florid ornaments, his artificial structure of 
sentences distributed into exact antithetical fractions—all spread a 
new fashion in the art of speaking, which for the time was very 
popular, but afterwards became discredited. If the line could be 
clearly drawn betw'een rhetors and sophists, Gorgias ought rather 
to be ranked with the former.’ In the conversation with Gorgias, 
Sokrates cxpo.ses the fallacy and imposture of rhetoric and rhe¬ 
torical teaching, as cheating an ignorant audience into persuasl(jjj 
without knowledge, and as framed to sitisfy the passing cajirice, 
without any regard to the jtormanent welfare and im[)rovoment of 
the people. AVhatevcr real inculpation may be conveyed in tiiese 
arguments agninst a rhetorical teacher, Gorgias must bear in 
common with Isokrates and Quintilian, and under the shield of 
Aristotle. Put save and except rhetorical teaching, no dissemina¬ 
tion of corrupt morality is ascribed to him by Plato ; v»ho indeed 
treats him with a degree of respect which surprises the com¬ 
mentators.” 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it jiasses to 
Polus and Kallikles, the former of whom is described iiwuinc 
as a writer on rbetorie, and ])robably a teacher also." iiyi’iiii^. 
There is much iusolenee in Pblus, and no small asj)crity in 
Sokrates. Yet the former maintains no arguments which justify 
the charge of immorality against himself or his &llow-teaehers. 
He defends the. tiistes and sentiments common to every man in 
Greece, and shared even by the most estimable Athenians.— 
Perikles, Nikias, and Aristokrates ; ’ while Sokrates prides himself 
on standing absolutely alone, and having no suj)port except from 
his irresistible dialectics, whereby he is sure of extorting reluctant 
admission from his adversiiry. How far Sokrates may be right, I 
do not now inquire: it is sulfieient that Pblus, stauding as he does 
amidst company at oiice so numerous and so iiTcjiroachablc, caimot 
be fairly denounced as a poisoner of the youthful mind. 

Pblus presently hands over the dialogue to Kallikles, who is 

* Plato, Meuoii, j). 95 A 5 Foss^ T)e oi aSrAt/v)! ju.€t’ avrov —t’ctp /SouA?;, 

Lotmtino, p. '17 sfq. ’Apia-roKpaTTis 6 2 k(\K'iov— iiip /SouAjy, 

" !5ee the obsorvationsi of Grocii viui ij U^piKXiovs (i\r} oiKia, iWyi (rvyyfveiay 
Prinstorer and Stullbauiu—Stullbuiuii ^,vriva ti.v jSovAti 7uv ep^aSf ^KKi^aaBai. 
ad Platou. Gorg, c. 1 . 'AW' 

H Plato, Gorgiaa, c. 17. p. *102 15. Koyw .’E'yw St < 7 « au t ^ i' 

^ Plato, Gorgias, c. 27. ]>. 47'1 A. Kal tva Svra fidprvpa Tupderxw/aat 6fio\o- 
vvv (Ejays Sokmios) ircpl vp tru Ktyta yovma 7 re/)l kty<o, ovStp ol/xa.i &$iop 
oKlyov^ aoi -ndvres <rv/i^i^<rou(Ti ravra \6yov /xoi ireirtpaydai irtpl Sjp ttv v 
AB r\v(UQi Ka\ {tj/ot— (iaprvp^](Tov<il irot, \^yos^. 
tap UikIcis d /cat 
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here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines openly and 
noctrine avowedly anti-social. lie distinguishes between the law 
of nature and the law (both written and unwritten, 
soew. for the Greek word substantially includes both) of so¬ 
ciety. According to the law of nature (Kallikles says) the 
strong man—the better or more capable man—puts forth hLs 
strength to the full for his own advantage, without limit or 
restraint; overcomes the resistance which weaker meu arc able 
to offer; and seizes for himself as much as he pleases of tin- 
matter of enjoyment. He has no occasion to restrain any of 
his ajipetites or desires; the more numerous and pressing they 
are, so much the better for him—.siiipc his ]>ower affords him the 
means of satiating them all. The many, who haveihe misfortune 
to be weak, must be content with that which he leaves them, and 
submit to it as best they can. Thisi (Kallikles says) is what 
actually ha])pens in a stati; of nature; this is what is accounted 
just, as is evident by the jwactice of independent communities, not 
included in one common jiolitical society, towards eacli other; this 
is jmtice, by nature, or according to the law of nature. But when 
men come into society, all this is reversed. Tlie majority of 
individuals know very well that they are, weak, and that their only 
chance of security or comfort consists in establishing laws to 
restrain the strong man, rcinfoived by a moral saiietion of praise 
and blame devoted to the .same general end. They catch him 
like a young lion whilst his mind is yet tender, and fascinate him 
by talk and training into a disj)ositi<m conformable to that measure 
and equality which the law' enjoins. Here, then, is justice 
according to the law of society; a factitious system built up by 
the many for their own protection and hapjiituiss, to the subversion 
of the law of nature, which arms the strong man with a right to 
encroachment and license, l^et a fair o])portunity occur, and the 
favourite of nature will he seen to kick off his harness, tread down 
the laws, break through the magic circle of opinion around him, 
and stand forth again as lord and nuister of the many ; regaining 
that glorious position which nature has assigned to him as his 
right. Justice by nature—and justice by law' and society—are 
thus, according to Kallikles, not only distinct, hut mutually con¬ 
tradictory. lie accuses ISokrates of having jumbled the two 
together in his argument.' 

It has been contended by many authors, that this anti-social 

* This doctrine as&ertod by Kalliklfis will be found in ITato, GorirmB, c. 39. 40, 
pp. 483, 484. 
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reasoning (true enough, in so far as it states simple' matter of 
fact and probability—immoral, in so far as it erects the Kaiiikitsii, 
power of the strong man into a right; and inviting many 
comments, if I could find a convenient place for them) represents 
the morality commonly and publicly taught by the ])ersons called 
Sophists at Athens.^ 1 deny this assertion emphatically. Even if 
I had no other evidence to sustain my denial, except what Inis 
been already extracted from the unfriendly writings of Plato 
himself, respecting Protagoras and Ilippias—witli what we know 
from Xenophon about Prodikus—1 should consider my case mdBe 
out as vindicating the Sophists generally from such an accusation. 
If refutation to the doctrim^f Kallikles were needed, it would be 
obtained (juite as cfficacioumy from Prodikus and Protagoras as 
from Sokrati's and Plato. 

lint this is not the strongest part ol' the vindication. 

I'di-st, Kallikles himself is not a Sophist, nor rejirescnted by 
Plato a.s such, fie is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Acharna!; he is intimate with 
other young men of eondition in the city, has recently entered into 
active political life, and bends ids whole soul towards it; he dis- 


’ Se(r Uie same luaUer-of-fact etrongly 
Htatetl by iSobratcw in tht' Meuiorab. of 
Xenopiion, ii. I. 13. 

* Scliloierrnacher {in tbo rrolegoinena 
to liiw trunHlatiou of tlio TheiutotuH, }>. 
18.») roppesents tliat Plato niiendofl to 
refute Arisstipjaif* in the iierKou of Kal- 
likloK; winch siippt>8itiou he siunlauis 
by rumavkiug that Arwtippus altinued 
that tlicro wan «o stu.h fluini ns’ jndtcc >>i/ , 
Udlnrc, Init only by l.aw anil convention. 
Ihit the afiirmalitm df KnlhkliW is Iho ! 
direct contrary of tiiat which Sehleior- j 
maclicr ascriboK ta Aristippus. ICalli- j 
klos not only docs not deny justice by | 
nature, hut aftirms it in the most direct ' 
manner—explains what it is, that it 
consists in the right of the stumgost 
man to make use of his Ktrength with¬ 
out any regard to otlmrs-»and puts it 
above the justice of law and society, in 
respect to antliority. 

Hitter and Hmndis are yet more in¬ 
correct in their accusations of the So- 
phists, founded upon this same doctrine. 
Tlie former says (p. 581)—It is af¬ 
firmed as a common tenet of the So¬ 
phists—there is no right by nature, but 
only by convention:” compare linuuUs, 
p. 521. The very passages to which 
these writers refer, as far as they prove 


! anything, jirovc tlie contrary of what 
they asf^ei’t: and Prollcr actually nn- 
: j)iite.s the contrary tenets to the So- 
])bist.s (Ifistor, Pbiloaopli. c. 4, p. 130, 

' flauihiirg with jiwt as little au- 

' tboi ity. both Hitter and Brandis charge 
1 the !So]>hists with wickeduoss for this 
iillugtMl tenet—for denying that there 
was any riglit by nature, and allowing 
no Mgljt cx(;ej>t by convention; a doc¬ 
trine which had been niaintuncd before 
tbeni by Aelielaiis (I)iogen. Laiu't. ii. 
1 (m. Now' Idato (Legg. x. p. 8H9j, whom 
those wntera refer to, cliarges ct'rtaiu 
wise men—(T o^ous iSitoras n koX Toirjras 
(he ilocH not nientiou Sophists)—witlx 
wickedness, but on the groinid directly 
0 [>posito; because thtu/ did (icknini (edije 
; arhflit hi/ nature, of (ji'cdiir nuthaniy 1h m 
ike right loul dtoni hg the legislator; and 
because they encouraged pupils to bil¬ 
low tliifl supposed rigiit of nature, dis¬ 
obeying the law'; interpreting the right 
of nature as Kallikles does in the Gor- 
gias! 

Teachers are thus branded as wicked 
men by Hitter and Brimdis, for the ne¬ 
gative, and by Hlato (if he here means 
the Sophists), for the allirmative doo- 
trino. 
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parages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt ahotit the 
Sophists.' If then it were even just (which 1 do not admit) to 
infer from opinions put into the mouth of one Sophist, that the 
same were held hy another or by all of them—it would not be the 
less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions professed 
by one who is not a Sophist, and who despises the whole pro¬ 
fession. 

Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
Tiip(iiK’itinn dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kallikles is such 
mmth'rooM US HO One dorcd publicly to propound. So it is conceived 
both by Kallikles himself, and hy Sokrates. The former 
pSi'c first fakes up the conversat^ hy saying that his ])re- 
decessor Polus had become CTtanglcd in a contradiction, 
iiiniis. because he had not courage enough openly to announce 
an unpopular and odious doctrine; but he (Kallikles) was less 
shamefaced, and would speak out boldly that doctrine which others 
kept to themselves fo» fear of shocking the bearers. “ (lertainly 
(says Sokrates to him) your audacity is abundantly shown by the 
doctrine which you have just laid down—you set forth plainly that 
which other people think, but do not choose to utter.^” Now', 
opinions of which Polus, aii itisolcut young man, was afraid to 
proclaim himself the champion, must have been revolting indeed 
to the sentiments of hcarcr.s. How then can any reasonable man 
believe, that such opinions were not only openly projiounded, but 
seriou.sly inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful hearers, 
by the Sophists ? We know that the teaching of the latter was 
public in the highest dcgi'ec ; publicity was pleasing as well as 
profitable to them ; among the many disparaging ejiithets heaped 
upon them, ostentatiou and vanity are two of the. most conspicuous. 
Whatever they taught, they teught publicly; and I eonteud, with 
full conviction, that had they even agreed with Kallikles in this 


' Plato, GovRitw, c. 07. p. 481 D ; c. 
41. p. 480 15, 1); c. 4-J. p. 487 0 ; c. 50. 
p. 495 B; c. 70. p, 515 A. tru fitv 

&pTi vpaTTdV rb. TroXeoiS irpdy- 

(xara: compare c. 55. p. 500 C. His 
contempt for the SophUu, c. 75. p. 619 
K, with the note of Heimlorf. 

“ Plato, Gorgias, c. 58. p. 482 K. 4k 
ravTYis ybp oS rijs 6 fio\oylas avrhs {fvh 
ffov roTr \070ts 

fiicrdyj (Polus), ^ (vbet 

eiirfiv <Tv yap vvri, 2<tfK’paT€S, 
tis roiavra &yfis tpopriKa Ka\ hjurjyopiKaf 

^(i<rK0V T^y aK-fjOeiav StdtKfiv . 4ky 

oiy ns at <rxf'>'TjTai Kal ro\- 


р. 5. \4y(iv Sitrtp roe?, avayK^^fTai 
iydvTia \4yeiv. 

Kal /uV (sfiyH Sohratas to Kallikles, 

с. 42. p. 487 li) oTi yf oToj «T va^pij- 

(T 6ai teal tttVxwt'ttrOai, avrds 

T€ (jhps, KOI 6 KdyoSf tiv thtyov Tpdrepoy 
eXeyfs, ipoXoye? <roi. Again, c. 47. p. 
402 1), OuK byewtas y€, 2) KaX\tK\e7s, 
tirt^tpx^t Ty Kdy(p va^l>y)<rM(6pevo5‘ 
<ra<pa>s yap trit vvv \4yns S 0 / 
&\Koi ^tavoovvTat \4yeiv 

5^ p6k 4 04\ov(n. 

Agtitn from KuUiklos— 4y(i) crot vvy 
V!> T]<ria(^6ptVO s Xeyte —c. 40. p. 
491 K. 
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opitiion, they could neither have been sufficiently audadous, nor 
sufficiently their own enemies, to make it a part of their public 
teaching ; but would have acted like Polus, and kept the doctrine 
to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will ho rendered doubly certain, 
when we consider of what city wo are now speaking. Of all places 
in the world, the deinocraticiil Athens ij the last in which Ihe 
doctrine advanced hy Kallikles could possibly have been professed 
by a public teacher; or even by Kallikles himself, in any public 
meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the reader how profoundly 
democratical was the sentiment and morality of the Athenian.s— 
how much they loved tliCM laws, their constitution, and their 
political equality—how' je!ilo\is their apprehension was of any 
nascent or threatening despotism. All this is not simply admitted, 
but even exaggerated, by Jlr. Mitford, Wachsmntii, and other 
anti-dcmocratieal waiters, who often draw from it materials for 
their abundant censures. Now the very point which Sokrates (in 
this dialogue called ‘ Gorgias ’) seeks to establish against Kallikles, 
against the Rhetors, and against the Sojihists,—is, that they 
courted, flattered, and truckled to the sentiment of the Athenian 
jieople, with degrading subservience: that they looked to the 
immediate gratification simply, and not to permanent moral im- 
jffovement of the people—that they had not courage to address to 
them any unpalatable truths, however salutary, but would shift 
and modify opinions in every way so as to escape giving offence'— 
that no man who jmf, himself jirominently forward at Athens had 
any chance of success, unless Ik; became moulded and assimilated, 
from the core, to the people and their ty}>o of sentiment^ 
Granting such charges to he true, how is it conceivable that any 
Sophist, or any Rhetor, could venture to enforce upon an Athenian 
public audience the doctrine laid down by Kallikles ? To tell 
such an audience—“ Your laws and institutions are all violations 


' Tliia quality is imputed liy Sutraifs 
to KaUiklSn in a rcmarkablo passage of 
the liorguis, c. ;i7. p. 481 1), E, tlie aidi- 
afcanoe of which is tlins stated by Stidl- 
baiini in his note —*‘Carpit Socrates 
Oalliolis levitatem, mobili popuU turbfe 
nnnquam non blandientis ot adulantis." 

It is one of the main iJoiuts of So- 
kratSs- in the dialogue, to make out 
that the practice (for bo will not call it 
an art) ot .Sophists, as weil as Rhetors, 
aims at nothing hut the ininiodiato gra- 
tiiication of the people, without any re¬ 
gard to thoir ultimate or durable benefit 


! —that they are hnanchca of the widely- 
extended knack of fiaitcry (Gorgi.as, c. 

! m. p. 484 D; 0 . ‘JO. p. 40j 0; c. .^8. p. 
.'■>((1 i;; c. 7.0. p. bJi.i li). 

“ Plato, Gorgias, c, 88. p. Oo yap 
5t( firai, oAA’ avrofvus ofioiov 
rnvrots, fi fifWfis ri yv^atoy ayrepydC^- 
cHai ets tf>iAlav 'A9r)yaiit)V , . , 

“OffTis oSr <r( Toinots ^pioi6Tarov axep- 
ydtrerat^ ooTfiy (re irodirret, u>s iiriffvfifis 
J iroA(T(Kiy efrat, irakiriKhv Kal ^rjropiKuv 
airrav yap A^opivttiv rdv Aciyaiv 
tKOffrot xalpovfft, rip Si kWorpitp dx" 
dovrat. 
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of the latv of nature, contrived to disappoint the AlkibladeB or 
Napoleon among you of his natural right to 'become your master, 
and to deal with you petty men as bis slaves. All, yolir unnatural 
precjiutions, and conventional talk, in favour of legality and equal 
dealing, will turn out to be nothing lietter than pitiful impotence,' 
as soon as he finds a good opportunity of standing forward in his 
full might and energy-.-so as to put you itito you proper places, 
and .show you what jn-ivilcge.s Nature intends for her favourites! ” 
Conceive such a doctrine jn'opounded by a lecturer to assembled 
Athenians! A doctrine ju.st as revolting to Nikiim ns to Kleon, 
and which even Alklbiades would ho forced to affect to disiipprove ; 
since it is not simply anti-popular~qpt simply des]»ntic—but the 
drunken extravagance of des]>otism. The Great man as dej)icted 
by Kallikle.s stands in the same relation to ordinary mortals, as 
Jonathan Wild the Great in the admirable parody.of Fiehling. 

That Sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
deniocratical car, should gratuitously insult it hy the jwoposition of 
such tenets—is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly absurd. 
Even ;is to Sokrates, we know from Xenojdion how much the 
Athenians were offended with him, and how much it was urged by 
the accusers on his trial, that in his convensatioim he was wont to 
cite with peculiar relish the description (in the second book of the 
Iliad) of Odys-seus following the Grecian crowd when running 
away from the agora to get on shi])-board, and prevailing upon 
them to come back—by gentle words addressed to the chiefs, but 
by blows of his stick, accomiianied with contemptuous reprimand, 
to the common people. I'he indirt'ct evidence thus afiorded that 
Sokrates countenanced unequal dealing and ill-usage towards the 
Many, told much against him in the minds of the DilyiSts. What 
would they have felt then fajwards a Sophist who publicly professed 
the political morality of Kallikles ? The truth is—not only was it 
impossible that any such morality, or anything of the same type 
even much diluted, could find its way into the educational lectures 
of professors at Athens,—but the fear would be in the opposite 
direction. If the Sophist erred in cither way, it would be in that 
which Sokratiis imputes—by making his lectures over*democratical. 
Nay, if we suppose any o])portunity to have arisen of discussing 
the doctrine of Kallikles, he w’ould hardly omit to flatter the ears 
of the surrounding democrats hy crihancing tlie beneficent results 

^ 1‘luto, Gorgias, c. 40. p. {’ (the ^vvB’fijj.aTa, iivOpdoirav ouSiJ'iis 

words of KallitUjs). Tcl Si &KKa ravr' k^ia, 

^<ttI KcOikwirlff/j.wra, Trapk (julfffiv 
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of legaljty and equal dealing, and by denouncing tliis “ natural 
despot ” or undisclosed Napoleon, as o!ie who must either take his 
place under such restraints, or find a place in some other city. 

I hare thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doctrine 
ascribed to Kallikles neither did enter, nor could have 
■ entered, into the lectures of a Sophist or professed 
teacher. Tiic same conclusion may be maintained he' ol I'luto. 
respecting the doctrine of Tlirasymachus in the first book of the 
‘ Republic.’ Tlirasymachus was a rhetorical teacher, who had 
devised precepts respecting the construction of an oration and the 
training of young men for public speaking. It is most probable 
that he confined himself, like Gorgias, to this department, and 
that he did not profess to give moral lectures, like Protagoras and 
Prodikus. But granting him to have given such, he would not 
talk about justice in the way in wliich Plato makes him talk, if he 
desired to give any satisfaction to an Athenian audience. The 
mere brutality and fi'rocious impudence of demeanour, even to 
exaggeration, witli wdiich Pl.ato invests him—is in itself a strong 
proof that the doctrine, usliered in with such a preface, was not 
that of a popular and acceptable teacher, winning favour in public 
audiences, lie defines justice to be “ the interest of the superior 
power; that rule, which, in every society, the dominant pow er 
prescribes, as being for its own advantage.” A man is just (lie 
says) for the advantage of another, not for his own; lie is weak, 
cannot help himself, and inu4 submit to that which tlic stronger 
authority, whether despot, oli"rchy, or commonwealth coimiiands. 

The theory is essentially diflereiit from the doctrine of Kallikles, 
as set forth a few pages back; for Tlirasymachus does 
not travel mit of society to insist upon anterior rights 
dating from a supposed state of nature—lie takes 
societies as he finds them, recognizing the actual ononkivcm 
governing authority of each as the canon and con- nwraicrm 
stituent of justice or injustice. Stallbamu and other put lorwaid 
writers have incautiously treated the two theories as if they were 
the same ; and ,_witli something even worse than W'ant of caution, 
while they pwinouiico the theory of Tlirasymachus to be detestably 
immoral, announce it as having been propounded not by him only, 
but by The Sophists —thus, in their usual style, dealing with the 
Sophists as if they were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual 
resjxmsibility. Whoever has followed the evidence which I have 
produced respecting Protagoras and Prodikus, will know how 
ditt'erently these latter handled the question of justice. 
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But the truth is, that the theory of Thrasymachus^ though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable, is, the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward, which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it .surrounds the 
unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely the 
circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of mankind, as 
it revolts also the critics who read what is said by Thrasymachus. 
The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in complex and 
]K)wcrfnl grorips, associated with some, large words and emphatic 
forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory satisfies the exigences 
of reason, or commands and answers to all the phsenomena—a 
common audience will seldom give themselves the trouble to 
consider with attention: lait wdiat they imperiously exact—and 
what is indispensable to give the theory any chance of success, is, 
that it shall exhibit to their feelings the just man as respectable 
and digidfied, and the unjust man as odious and repulsive. Now 
that which oftends in the langimge ascribed to Thrasymachus, is, 
not mei'ely the absence, hut the reversal, of this condition—the 
presentation of the just man as weak and silly, and of injustice in 
all the protige of triumph and dignity. And for this very reason 
I venture to infer that such a theory was never propounded by 
Thrasymachu.s to any public audier.ee in the form in which it 
ajipears in Plato. For Thrasymachus was a rhetor, who had 
studied tl\)? ]>riuciplcs of his art: now we know that these common 
sentiments of audience, were ficciscly what the rhetors best 
understood, and always strove to conciliate. Even from the time 
of Gorgias, they began the practice of composing beforehand 
declamations upon the generjil heads of morality, wliicli were 
ready to be introduced into actual speeches as occasion presented 
itself, and in which appeal W'as made to the moral sentiments 
foreknown as common, with more or less of modlfitetion, to all the 
Greci.an assemblies. The real Thrasymachus, addressing any 
audience at Athens, would never have wounded these sentiments, 
as the Platonic Thrasymachus is made to do in the ‘ Republic.’ 
Least of all would he have done this, if it be true of him, as Plato 
asserts of the Rhetors and Sophists generally, that they thought 
about nothing hut courting popularity, without any sincerity of 
conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy- 
maohus with accessories unnecessarily offensive, and thus to en¬ 
hance the dialectical triumph of Sokrates by the brutal manners 
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of the adversary—he was well-aware that he had not done justice 
to the opinion itself, much less confuted it. The proof ^ 
of this is, that in the second book of the ‘ Republic,’ after i hra»y- 

rni •> y f i i * • • niaciius 

rbrasymachus lias disappeared, the ver}' same opimon afunvaM^. 

• 1*^ 1 ''/*i <”'t 

IS taken up by Glaukon and Adeimantus, and set lortli iw (ua«k.-ti 
by both of them (though they disclaim entertaining it as hmiuiuy, 
their own), as suggesting grave doubts and difSculties pri«al»‘r hircp 
which they desire to hear solved by Sokratos. Those 
who read attentively the discourses of Glaiikon and Adeimantus, 
will sec that the substantive opinion ascribed to Thrasymaohus, 
apart from the brutality with which he is made to state it, docs 
not even countenance the charge of immoral teaching against him 
—much less against the Sophists generally. Hardly anything in 
Plato’s compositions is more powerful than those discourses. 
They present in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the 
most serious difficulties with which ethical theory is required to 
grapjde. And Plato can answer them only in one way—by taking 
society to pieces, and reconstructing it in the form of his imaginary 
republic. The speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus form the 
immediate preface to the striking and elaborate description which 
ho goes through, of his new state of society, nor do they receive 
any other answer than what is implied in that description. Plato 
indirectly confesses that he cannot arisw'er them, a,ssuraing social 
institutions to continue unreformed: and his reform is sufficiently 
fundamental.' 

^ I omitted to notieo the Dialogue tif rao the main purpoBC of the dialoguo 
Plato entitled Kuthvdomus, wherein —ns has ali'eady been remarked by So- 
Sokratea is introduced in convcraation chcr and otluirs (see Stallbamn, Prole- 
’ttith the two persons called yoplnsts, goin. ad Kutliydcm. pp. but its 

Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, wlio { constniction, its manner, and its result 
are repi’eseutod as propounding a uuni- ! (prtn-ioiis to the conclmling convePaa 
her of verbal quibbles, assertions of tion between Sokratos and Krlton aepa- 
doublo sense, orisinfj from equivocal rately), is so thoroughly comic, that 
grannmu’ or syutoi^faUacics of mere Asfc, on this and other grounds, rejects 
diction, without the lejifit plausibility ! it as spurious and unworthy of Rato 
as to the sense-specimens of jest and | (see Ast, iiber Platons Leben uud 
hoax (p. 278 B). They ai-e described Schriften, p. 414-418). 
as extravagantly conceited, while« So- Without agreeing in Ast's inference, 
krnt6s is painted with his usual alfectn- I recognise the violence of the cariea- 
tion of defei’euce and modesty. He tiire which Plato has here preseiited 
himself, during a part, of the dialoguo, under the characters of Euthydemun 
carries on conversation in his own dia- and Dionysodonis. And it is for this 
loctical manner with the youthful Kloi- reason, among maiiy others, that I pro- 
nias; who is then handed over to be test the more empliatically agjunst the 
taught by Euthydemus and Dionysodo- injustice of Stallbaum and the commen- 
rus; ^0 that the conti'ast betw'een their iatora generally, who consider these two 
style of questioning, and that of So- persons as di8ci])los of IVotagoras, and 
krutes, is forcibly brought out. ^ samples of is'hat is called S<»phi8tica ” 

To bring out this contrast, appears to —the Sophistical Practice—the Sophists 
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particular attention to tliis circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the Sophists, or practical 
teachers of Athens, face to face with their accuser- 
general—Plato. He was a great and systematic theorist, 
whose opinions on etliios, politics, cognition, religion, &c., 
were all wrought into harmony by his own mind, and 
stamped with that peculiarity which is the mark of an 
original intellect. So splendid an effort of speculative genius is 
among the marvels of the Grecian world. Ills di3.sent from all 
the societies which he saw around him, not merely democratical, 
hut oligarchical and despotic also, was of the deepest and most 
radical character. Nor did he delude himself hy the belief, 
that any partial amendment of that which he stiw around could 
bring about the end which he desired : he looked to nothing 
short of a new genesis of the man and the citizen, with institutions 
calculated from the beginning to work out the full measure of 
perfectibility. His fertile scientific imagination realized this idea 
in the ‘ Republic.’ But that very systematic and original character, 

generally. There is not the smallest much talked of'‘by Protagoras and hy 
ground for considering those two mou men yet earlier than ho,” It is idle to 
as disciples of IVotugora-s, who is pre- infer from sucli a passtigo any couueo- 
seutoil to us, oven by Plato hiniHolf, tion or luiah'gy betweou these men and 
under an aspect totally different j Protagoras—as Stallbaum labours to do 
from them as it is possible to imagine, throughout his Prolegomena; atfirmmg 
Euthydemua and Dionysotlonis are do- (in his note on p. 28(i C) most incor- 
scribed, by Pluto himself in this vi'ry redly, that Protagoras maintained this 
dialogue, as old men who had bofin doctrine about rb hv or the non* 
foncing-ma.sters, and who hod only existent, because be had too grrud fnifk 
within the last two years «,pplied them- in the evitbmee of the 8ense.s—whereas 
Belvea to the elastic or controvereial dia- we know from IMato that it had its rise 
logue (Eutbyd. c. 1. p. 27w C ; c. H. p. with J*armeniflc.s, who rejected the evi- 
271 Ej. Schleiermaciier himself ac- donee of the senses entirely (see Plato, 
counts their personal importance so Sophist. 24. p. 'Z'M A, with Heindorf 
mean, that he tliiuks Plato could nut and Htallbamu’s riptes). 1 >iogenes l.Aer- 
have intended to attack them, but tius (ix. 8, T)'!) falsely asserts that Pn>- 
meant to attack Antisthenos and the tagoras was the Jint to broach tlie doc- 
Megaric school of philosophers (Prole- ti-ino, and even cites as his witness Plato 
gora. ad Euthydem. vol. iii. p. in tiio Euthydomus, where tlie exact 

4o4, of hia translation of Platob So contrary is stated. Whoever broache«l 
contemjftible does Plato esteem tiiem, it hrst — it was a doctrine following 
that Krito blames Sokratea for having plausibly from the then received Real- 
so far degraded himself a« to be seen ism, and Plato was long perplexed be- 
talking with them before many persons fore he could solve the difficulty to his 
(p, 30r* B, c. 30). own satisfaction (Thecetet. p, 187 D). 

The name of Protagoras occurs only I do not doubt that there were in 
once in the dialogue, in reference to the Athens persons who abused the dialec- 
doctrine, started by Euthydemus, that tical exercise for frivolous puzzles, and 
false pj'opositions or contradictory pro- it was well for Plato t<) compose a dia- 
positions wore imjjosaible, because no logvie exhibiting the contrast between 
one could either tldnk about, or talk these men and SokralAs. But to treat 
about, th<tt wfmh wan not or the non- Euthydemus and Dionysodoms'as sam- 
exisient (p. 284 A; 286 C). This doc- pies “The Sophists,” is altogether 
trine is said by Sokrates to have been unwarranted. 


I call 

Plain Hgainst, 
the Su;4ii»<t8 
generally. 
Hl^ catc'Rory 
of aivusatlim 
com]>rel)('nd8 
altisncH'fy, 
with all the 
poets nml 
etatesuteu. 
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which lendu so much value and charm to the substantive specu¬ 
lations of Plato, counts as a deduction from his trustworthiness as 
critic or witness, in reference to the living agents whom he saw 
at work in Athens and other cities, as statesmen, generals, or 
teachers, Ills criticisms are dictated by his own point of view, 
according to w'hich the entire society was corrupt, and all the 
instruments who carried on its functions were of essentially base 
metal Whoever will read either the ‘ Gorgias’ or the ‘ Republic,’ 
will sec in how sweeping and indiscriminate a manner he passes 
his sentence of condemnation. Not only all the Sophists ami all 
the Rhetors ‘—but all the musicians and dithyrimbic or tragic 
poets—all the statesmen, past as well as iireseiit, not excepting 
even the great Perikles—receive from his hands one common 
stamp of dishonour. Every one of these men are numbered by 
Plato among the numerous category of flatterers, who minister to 
the immediate gratification and to the desires of the people, without 
looking to their perinaiumt improvement, or making them morally 
k'tter. “Perikles and Kimon (says Sokrates in the ‘Gorgias’) 
arc nothing hut servants or ministers who supply the immediate 
appetites and tastes of the people; just as the baker and the 
conteetioiier do in their respective departments, without knowing 
or caring wliether the food will do any real good—a point which 
the physician alone can determine. As ministers, they are clever 
enough: they have provided the city amply with tribute, walls, 
docks, ships, and mich other follm : but I (Sokrates) am the only 
man in Athens who aim, so far as my strength permits, at tlie true 
purpose of politics—the mental improvement of the ])eople.®” So 
wholesale a condemnation betrays itself as the offspring, and the 
consistent ofis])ring, of systematic peculiarity of vision—the pre¬ 
judice of a great and able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the Sophists or the 


^ Plato, Gorgiufi, c. 57, 58. p. 502, 
508, 

- Plato, Gorgias, c. 72, 73. p, 517 
(bokrat5s speaks). ’AATjfltis &pa at t/i- 
v/jotrdev K6yoi ?iixav, 8rt ovStm rjftets 
iafi-fv &pdpu ayaBhv yeyov6ra rit iroXiTDtti 
iv TpSe Tp irAso 

Toyrows 

(Periklos aiid Kimon) fiy ye StaKti- 
yous efya* ir(iA.6ais, &XX<£ fioi ^okovci 
T wv ye vvp S iuko yiKtir e po i yeyove- 
vw /xaWoy oTol re rp ir^- 

Afi ^^4irf06juei. *AAAtk y^p juerctfftfiii- 
Tas ^viBvfilas koI /lif ^irirp^^^y, irei- 
0 ovT€s icai fftaC^fifyot M 70 ^^, 80 


^fifWoy apeiyovs eireoOai 01 iroKtrai, us 
Iwos tiirely, ovSty TOi/rwy Ste^epow ^ice7* 
yor Sxfp ftSyoy epyoy dffriy ayaObO xo- 
\l70V. 

’'Ayev yap {ru<l>poa'vvriS Ka\ SiKaioavyrjs, 
Kipeywy Ka) reix<^y yeupiaiy koI (fto- 
puv Mat r 0 loir uy <^\vapiuy ^/ixe- 
irA'^/ttttn rrjy irdAiK (c. 74, p. 519 

Olpai (says SokraUss, c. 77. p. ifal D) 
fi€x^ o\iywy ’A0riya(uy, Xva eixu p6vos, 
^xixupely rp us aKvfBus xoKiriKp rex^V 
/tal xpdrreiy rk xo\iTiKk (i6vos rut vvv, 
fire oZv ov xphs x^P^*' A^y***^ Tciyj \6yovs 
08s \4yu iKAffrorey &AAa xphs t 8 ^eArt- 
<rrov, ov xphs t 8 IjSiffTov, &c. 
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statesmen of Athens from Hie point of view of Plato, than the 
It Is unjust present teachers and politicians of England or France 
tL'S.plttl, from that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both the one and 
tho other class laboured for society as it stood at Athens : 
statesmen carried on the business of practical poli- 
uffbtu. (jig Sophist trained up youth for practical life in all 

its departments, as family men, citizens, and leaders—to obey 
as well as to command. Both accepted the system as it stood, 
without contemplating the possibility of a new birth of society: 
both ministered to certain exigences, held their anchorage ujion 
certain sentiments, and bowed to a certain morality, actually, felt 
among the living men around them. That which I’lato says of 
the statesmen of Athens is perfectly true—that they wore only 
servants or ministers of the people, lie, who tried the people and 
the entire society by comparison with an imaginary stiuidard of his 
own, might deem all these ministers worthless in the lump, as 
carrying on a system too bad to bo mended ; but nevertheless the 
ditference between a comiieteut and an incompetent minister— 
between Perikles and Nikias—was of unspeakable moment to the 
security and happiness of the Athenians. Y\'hat the Sophists on 
their part undertook, was, to educate young men so as to make 
them better qualified for statesmen or ministers ; and Protagoras 
would have thought it sufficient honour to himself—as well us 
sufficient benefit to Athens, which assuredly it would have been— 
if he could have inspired any young Atlicnian with the soul and 
the capacities of his friend and companion Perikles. 

yo far is I’lato from considering the Sophists as the corrnptors 
Piaiu of Athenian morality, tliat he distinctly protests against 
(l™1m' that supposition, in a remarkable passage of the ‘ Ke- 

OTrupZi public.’ It is (he says) the whole people, or the society, 
ta“ii'w"to established morality, intelligence, and tone of 

tiicsiipuiau sentiment, which is intrinsically vicious; the teachers of 
such a society must be vicious also, otherwise their teaching would 
not be received; and even if their private teaching were ever so 
good, its effect would be washed away, except in some few 
privileged natures, by the overwhelming deluge of pernicious social 
influences.* Nor let any one imagine (as modern readers are but 

1 This paasago is in Repulil. vi. G. p. Bokrat^a Bays to Adeimantua—An 
492 &e<i, I p\it the first words of the tu quoque piittis esse quidem sophistas, 
passage (which is too long to be cited, homines privates, qui corrump^t ju- 
but which richly deserves to bo read, voututem in qudcimque re mentione 
entire) in the translation given by Stall- dignajUpiec illud, tamen animadvoi-tisti 
baum in his note. ot tib^Kirsuasisti, quod tnulto magis 
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too ready to understand it) that this poignant censure is intended 
for Athens so far forth as a democracy. I’lato was not the man to 
preach king-worship, or wealth-worship, as social or jwlitical 
remedies: he declares emphatically that not one of the societies 
then existing was such that a truly philosophical nature could be 
engaged in active functions under it.' These passages would be 
alone sufficient to repel the assertions of those who denounce the 
Sophists as poisoners of Athenian mor4ity, on the alleged authority 
of Plato. 

Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 
and made their pupils no better—a charge just as vehe- tlp 
mently pressed against Sokrates as against tiie Sophists toOiXof 
—and by.the same class of enemies, such as Anytus," tom"' 
Aristophaucs, Eupolis, &c. It was mainly from Sophists 
like Hippias that the Athenian youth learnt what they knew of 
geometry, astronomy, and arithmetic: but the range of what is 
called special science, possessed even by the teacher, was at that 
time very limited ; and the matter of instruction communicated 
was expressed under the genei'al title of “Words or Discourses,” 
which were always taught by the Sophists, in connection witii 
thought and in reference to a ju'actical use. The cajiaeities of 
thought, speech and action—are conceived in conjunction by 
Greeks generally, and by teachers like Isokrates and Quintilian 
especially; and when young men in Greece, like the Eu'otiau 
Proxenus, put themselves under training by Gorgias or any other 
Sopliist—it was with a view of qualifying themselves, not merely 
to speak, but to act" 

Most of the pu]iils of the Sophists (as of Sokrates/ himself) were 


debebas, ipsos Atheuieusoa turpiasimos 
PeJMo aliorum corruptorear’ 

Yet the commentator who tnaislatca 
this passage, does not scruple (in his 
Prolegomena to tho licpublic, p. xliv., 
xlv., as well as to the Dialogues ) to heap 
upon the Sophists aggravated cha^^s, | 
Jia tho actual corrupters of Athenian 
moruUty. 

^ Plato, Hemib. vi. 11. p. 497 B. jUTj- 
St^lay efyai tuv vvv KarcurTdeny Ttjv 
<^'iX*Kr(i(J>oy ^^treeuy, &c. 
pimpare Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 1135 A. 

. ^ was the accuser of Sokratea: 

his enmity to the Sophists may be seen 
in Plato, Menu, p. 91 C. 

^ ®^XojQoph. Auabas. ii. 6. flgtifeyos— 
^v9v 5 fiftpdKioy Shy itredifiei ytyterOat dv^p 
ftiyaXa V parr ny i/caWy /col 


Sto TauTTjf' T^v iiridvfilav eStuKs Fopylo 
dpyvpiov Aeoprii/^. .... TotrovTiov 
S' iviBvpvy, (ftpdSpa ?r5/}Aov aZ /col rovro 
elX^y, Sri rovT(t>y oiiSky hy BeXoi KTCKrdai 
/nerd dSiKias, oAAo erhy r<p Sinalfp Ka'i 
/caA^ ^ero SeTy Tovrajj/ &V(V 
rovTwy p.i\. 

Proxenus, as described by hia friend 
i Xenoithou, was certainly a man who did 
\ no dishonour to the moral toacliing of 
! (lorgii^. 

' Tho connection between thought; 
speecli, and autit/n, is seen even in the 
jests of Aristophanes upon the puiposes 
of Sokratfia and the Sophists:— 

Nt/ifr TrpeiTTW/' koI j8ouA«vu>i' koI t/; 

, '/AttfTTp rtoKe/ni^oiv (Nubea, 4l8j. 
j * Plato, ApoJ. Sokr. c. 10. p. 23 C 
Protagoras, p. 328 C. 
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young men of wealth; a fact, at which Plato sneers, and others 
(seiierai Copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about 
high pay. But I do not hesitate to rangt* myself on the 
npm'tso Isokrates,' and to contend that the Sophist himself 

yoiitti, jnuch to lose by corrupting his pupils (an argiunent 

used by Sokrates in defending himself before the Dikastery, and 
just as valid in defence of Protagoras or Prodikus “) and strong 
jiersonal interest in sending them forth accomplished aud virtuous 
—that the best taught youth were decidedly the most free from 
crime and the most active towards good—that among the valuable 
ideas and feelings which a young AtluMiinn had in his mind as well 
as among the good pursuits w Inch ho followed, those which he 
learnt from the Sophists counted nearly as the best--i|||^t, if the 
contrary had been the fact, fathers would not have continued so to 
send their sons, and pay tlioir money. It was not merely that 
these teachers countervailed in part the temptations to dissipated 
enjoyment, but also that they were personally unconcerned in the 
acrimonious slander and warfare of party in his native city—that 
the topics with which they familiarised him were, the general 
interests and duties of men and citizens—that they diwelopcd the 
germs of morality in the ancient legends (as in I’rodikus’s fable), 
and amplihed in his mind all the undelined cluster of associations 
connected with the great words of morality—that tlniy vivified in 
him the sentiment of Pan-lndlcnic brotherhood—and that in 
teaching him the art of persuasion? they could not but make him 
feel the dependence in which he stood towards those who were to 
be persuaded, together with the necessity under which he lay of so 
conducting himself as to conciliate their good will. 

The intimations given in Plato, of the enthusiastic receirtion 
uraatrevu- whicli Protagoras, Prodikus, and other Sophists* met 
various cities—the description which we read 
(''* dialogue called Protagoras) of the in^tience of 
andofa youthful llippokrates, on hearing of the arrival of 

*^phist, insomuch that he awakens Sokrates before 
nentinieut daylight, ill order to obtain an introduction to the new¬ 
comer and profit by his teaching—the readiness of such rich 
young men to pay money, and to devote time and trouble, for the 

> See Iflokr. Or. xv. De Perm. s. 218, 294, 297, 30.'), ;n)7—and again by Xe- 

233, 235, 245, 254, 257. noph,. J/Iemorab. i. 2,10, in reference to 

* Plato, Apol. Sokrat, c. 13. p. 2.5 U. the teaching of Sokratiis. 

3 See these points strikingly put by * See a striking passage in Plato’s Re- 
Jsokrat^—in the Orat. xv. De Pormu- public, x. c. 4. p. 000 C. 
tatione, throughout, especially in sect. ^ 
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purpose of acquiring a personal superiority apart from their wealth 
and station—the ardour with which Kallias is represented as 
employing his house for the hospitable entertainment, and his 
fortune for the aid, of the Sophists—all this makes upon my mind 
an impression directly the reverse of that ironical and (»n- 
temptuous phraseology with which it is set forth by Plato. Such 
Sophists had nothing to recommend them except superior know¬ 
ledge and intellectual force, combined with an imposing personality, 
making itself felt in their lectures and conversation. It is to 
this tliat the admiration was shown; and the fact that it was .so 
shown, brings to view the Ix'st attributes of the Greek, especially 
the Athenian mind It exhibits those qualities of wliich Periklcs 
made e4|||^tic boast in his celebrated funeral oration'—con¬ 
ception of public speech a.s a practical thing, not meant as an 
excuse for inaction, hut combined with energetic action, and 
turning it to good account by full and open discussion beforehand 
—profound sensibility to the charm of manifested intellect, without 
enervating the powers of execution or endurance. Assuredly a 
mail like Protagoras, arriving in a city with all his train of 
admiration laid before him, must have known very little of his own 
interest or position, if he began to. ]ireach a low or corrupt 
morality. If it be true generally, as Voltaire has remarked, that 
“ any man wlio should,, come to preach a relaxed morality would 
be pelted,” much more would it Iki true of a Sojihist like Pro* 
tagoras, arriving in a foreign city with all the pre.stigc of a great 
intellectual name, and with the imagination of youths on fire to 
hear and convei’sc with him,—that any similar doctrine would 
destroy his reputation at once. Numbers of teacher.s have made 
their reputation by inculcating overstrained asceticism; it will he 
hard to find an example of success in the opposite vein.® 


1 TJnicyd.^. to. <i)i\orTi}ipay^tv &vfv 

/LtoAa»ffas — o\) roirs to?? tpyois 

i^o{ffxevoi — 8 ^ Ka.\ 
TtiSi ro\fi^v Tfc of auTwl 

/jdAKTTtt Kol ircpl Siv 4‘ntx(ip'h^oiJ.fV tVAo- 
ylC((T0a 

2 In an able ami interesting criticism 
on tboae volnnios (in the ‘Quarterly lio- 
view/ No. clxxv. Art. ii. p. .')?>) Ibe ge- 
iieinil drift of my loniiukM on tho So¬ 
phists is stated in tho following terse 
and perapicuons inannor 

“ It is enough here to state, as bi-iofly 
as possible, tlio contrast between Mr. 
VOL» VI. 


Orole'rt view and the popular represen* 
tiition of the Sojthisls. According to 
the common notion, they were a sect; 
according to him, they were a class or 
prolesaion. According to the common 
view, they wore the propagatoi’s of de- 
mnruli?:ing doetrines, and of what from 
them are termed ‘sopbistical’ argnmen- 
tatioiiB. According to Mr. Grote, they 
wore tlie regular teachers of Greek mo¬ 
rality, neither above nor below tho 
standard of the ag(\ According to the 
common view, Socrates was the gi-eat 
opponent of the Sopliists, and ldatt> his 
II 
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natural moeessor in the same coinliat. 
According to Mr. Orote, Socrates was 
the great reprcsoutative of the Sophists, 
distinguishrf from them only by his 
liigher eminence, and by the peculiarity 
of his life and teaching. According to 
the common view, Plato and hie fol* 
lowera wore the authorized tenrhere, the 
cstobliBhed clergy of the Greek nation, 


— and the Sophists tlie dissenters. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Grote, the Sophists were 
, the established clergy, and Plato was 
I the dissenter—the Socialist, who at¬ 
tacked the sophists (as he attacked the 
poets and the stalcsracn) not as a par¬ 
ticular sect, lint as one of ;the existing 
order's of society." 
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CHAPTEB LXVIII. 

KOKEATEH. 

That the professional teachers called Sophists in Greece were 
intellectual and moral corniptors—and that much cor- DiUormt 
ruption grew up under their teaching in the Athenian Swaral’'™" 
mind—ar^^mnion stab'ments which I have endeavom-ed 
to show to he eri'oiKious. Corresponding to tliese state- 
ments is another, which represents Sokrates as one whose 
special merit it was to have rescued the Athenian mind from 
such demoralising influences ;—a reputation, w’hich he neither 
deserves nor requires. In general, the favourable intcrprctarlon of 
cviden(;c, as exhibited towards Sokrates, has been scarcely less 
marked than the harshness of presumption against the Sophists. 
Of late, however, some authors have treated his history in an 
altered spirit, and have manifested a disposition to lower him 
down to that which thi-y regard as the Sophistical level. M. 
I'orehhammer’s treatise—“The Athenians and Sokrates, or Giwfu! 
Dealing against Revolution ”■—goes ev^n further, aud maintains 
confidently that Sokrates was most justly condemned as a heretic, 
a traitor, aud a corriiptor of youth. Ilis hook, the eoiiclusions of 
which T altogether reject, is a sort of retribution to the Soj)hi.sts, as 
extending to their alleged opponent the same hitter and unfair 
spirit of construction with that under which they have so long 
unjustly suffered. But when we imjiartlally consider the evidence, 
it will apHnr that Sokrates deserves our admiration and esteem, 
not indeed as an anti-Sophist, but as combining with the qualities 
of a good man, a force of character and aii originality of specula¬ 
tion ‘as well as of method, and a power of intellectually w' 0 £king.on 
others—getierically different from that of any professional teacher 
—d|k)ut parallel either among contemporaries or successors. 

*6 life of Sokrates comjmiscs seventy years, from 40!) to 399 
B.c. His father Sophroniskus being a sculptor, the son iiirthMBi 
began by following the same profession, in which he sotmtos. 
atbuned sufficient proficiency to have executed various works; 
especially a draped group of the Charites or Graces, preserved 

H 2 
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in the Acropolis, and shown as his work down to the time of 
Pausanias.' His mother Phmnarete W'as a midwife, and he bad a 
brother by the mother’s side named Patrokles.* Respecting his 
wife Xanthipjft, and his tliree sons, all that has j)assed into history 
is the violent temper of the former, and the patience of her 
husband in enduring it. Hie position and family of Sokrates, 
without being absolutely poor, were humble and uuimwrtant: 
but he was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to the ancirat gens 
Doedalida?, which took its name from Daedalus the mythical artist 
as progenitor. 

The personal 'qualities of Sokrates, on the other hand, were 
His physical marked and distinguishing, not leas in body than in 
quciittes. mind, llis physical constitution was healthy, robust 
and enduring, to an extraordinary degree, lie was not merely 
strong and active as an hoplite on military service, but capable of 
bearing fatigue or hardshiji, and inditferent to heat or cold, in a 
measure which astonished all hb comjianions. lie went barefoot 
in all seasons of the year, even during the •'inter campaign at 
Potidaaa, under the severe frosts of Thrace; and the same homely 
clothing sufficed to him for winter as well as for summer. Thougli 
his diet was habitually simple as well ,aa abstemious, yet there 
were occasions, of religious festival or friendly congratulation, on 
which every Greek considered joviality and indulgence to he 
liecomlng. On such occasions, Sokrates could drink more wine 
than any guest present, y§t without being overcome or intoxicated.” 
He abstained, on principle, from all extreme gymnastic training, 
which required, as necessary condition, extraordinary abundance 
of food.* It was his professed purpose to limit, as much as 
possible, the number of his wants, as a distant approach to the 
perfection of the gods, who wanted nothing; to control such as 
were natural, and prevent the multiplication of any that were 
artificial.® His admirable bodily temperament contridted mate- 

^ Pausanias, i. 22, 8; ix. 35, 2. genco in wino, as affording a sort of test 

2 Plato, Euihydem. c. 24. p. 297 D. of tho couaparative self'ccmmand of in- 

s See the Symposion of Plato ss well dividuals,. and measuring the fadlity 
as that of Xenophon, both of whicli pro- with which any man be (eitrayed 
fess to depict Kukratds at one of these into, folly and extra>flfcganc» ~gM the 
jovial momenta. I-'lato, Symposion, c. re^latioriib which he propos^M^ab- 
81, p. 214 A; c. 85, &c., 39 ad fiiwm ; mit the practice—may be BewWk his 
Xenopli. Symp. ii. 2(1—where Sokrat&j treatise De Legibus, i. p. 649j ii. p. 
retiuesta the wine may be handed G7I-674. Compare Xenoph. Memoi^a 
round in small cups, but that they may i. 2, I; i. G, 10,, 
succeed each other quickly, like drops * Xeuoph. Memorab. i. 2, 4. rh fi^y 
of rain in a shower. Compare Athe- vK^fy^ffBliovra. 6ircpireyc7r &irff5exljuaiCiir &c. 
meOB, xi. p. 504 6 Xenoph. Mem. i, 6, 10. Even An- 

Th^ view which Plato takes of indul- tisthenOs (disciple of SokratGs, and the 
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rially to facilitate such a purpose, and assist him in the maintenance 
of that self-mastery, contented self-sufficiency, and independence of 
the favour' as well as of the enmity of others—which were essential 
to his plan of intellectual life. His friends, who communicate to 
us his great bodily strength and endurance, are at the same time 
full of jests upon his ugly physiognomy—his flat nose, thick lips, 
and prominent eyes, like a satyr or Silenus.* We cannot im- 
plicitl*rust the evidence of such very admiring witnesses, as to 
the philosopher’s exemption from infirmities of temper.; for there 
seems good proof that he was by natural temperament violently 
irascible—a defect, which he generally kept under severe control, 
but which occasionally betrayed him into great improjiriotles of 
language and demoanour.5 

Of those friends, the best known to us arc Xenophon and Plato, 
tliough there existed in antiquity various dialogues com- xcnr,,.iinn 
posed, and memoranda put together, by other hearers of witnesscy. 
Sokratea, resjiccting his conversations and teaching, which are all 
now lost.^ The ‘ Memorabilia ’ of Xenophon profess to record 
actual conversations held by Sokrates, and are ])rej)ai-ed witli the 
announced purjme of vindicating him against the accusations of 


originator of what wa? called the Cynic 
philoHophy), while he prouoniicod virtue 
to he self-suilicieiit for conferring ha|>- 
pinesR, was obliged to add tliat the 
Ktrejj^h and vigour of Soknites were 
required as a farther condition—oyrdpicTf 
tV uphs tvSaifAovlav, /xjiSfvhs 

irpo(r$eofi4vfiv 6 ti ix^ rf/F 
iiTxvos —Wiuclvelinau, AntUthen. Vrug- 
meiifc. p. 47; Diog. Latirt. vi. II. 

^ See his reply to the invitation of 
Archelaus king of Macedonia, indicating 
the repugnance to accept favours which 
he could not return (Aristot. Rhetor, ii. 
24). 

* Plato, H^mpos. c. 32. p. 215 Aj 

XenopU. SympoB. c. 5; Pluto, Theictet. 
p. 143 D. • 

* TMb ia one of the traditions which 
Arigtoxenus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
hear^|Ax>m his father Spiutharue, who 
hsd been in personal cofltrounication 
with Sokratfis. Soe the lUp^mcnts of 
A^xenus, Fr^. 27, 28; ap. Frag. 
Hwt. Oiiec. p. 28(t. ed. Didot. 

It RUpeers to me that Frag. 28 con¬ 
tains the statement of what Aristoienus 
r«dlv said about the iiascibility of So- 
^tes; while the expressions of Fragm. 
27, ascribed to that author by Plutarch, 
sre unmeasured. 


Pragrn. 28 also substantially contra¬ 
dicts Fi-agiu. 20, in whicli Diogenes as- 
seits, on tbeautliority of Aristoxenus— 
what is not to he believed, even if Aris- 
toxeuuB hml asserted it—that Sokrates 
made a regular trade of lus teaching, 
and collected perpetual contributions: 
see Xenopb. Momor. i. 2, 6; i, 5, 6. 

1 soe no reason for the mistnist with 
which Preller (Hist. ]*hi)uBophijc, c. 5. 
p. 139) and Ritter (Ocschith. d. Philos, 
vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 19) regard the general 
testimony of Aristoxonus about So- 
ki'ut^s. 

■* Xenophon (Mem. i. 4, 1) alludes to 
several such biographers, or collectors 
of anecdotes about Sokratea. Yet it 
would seem that most of these Socratici 
viri (Cicer. od Attic. liv. 9, 1) did not 
collect anecdotes or conversations of the 
niaster, after the manner of Xenophon; 
but composed dialogues, manifesting 
more or loss of hia method and 
after the type of Plato. Simon tlie 
leather-cutter however took memoranda 
of conversations held by Sokrates in hie 
shop, and published several dialogues 
pui^xirting to be such (Diog. Lacrt. 
ii. 123). The i^ocnttici rH are generally 
praised by Cicero (Tusc. D. ii. 3, 8) for 
the elegance of their style. 
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Meletiis and his other accusers on the trial, as wdl as against 
unfavourable opinions, seemingly much circulated, respecting his 
character and purposes. We thus have in it a sort of partial 
biography, subject to such deductions from its evidentiary value 
as may be requisite for imperfection of memory, intentional de¬ 
coration, and partiality. On the other hand, the purpose of Plato 
in the numerous dialogues w herein ho introdueca Sokratcu is not 
so clear—and is explained very diflerently by ditferent cHiimen- 
tators. Plato was a great speculative genius, who came to form 
opinions of his own distinct from those of Sokrates, and employed 
the name of the latter as spokesman for these opinions in variou.s 
dialogues. How much, in the Platonic Sokrates, cai> Ix) safely 
accepted cither as a picture of the man or as a record of his 
opinions—how much, on the other hand, is to be treatetl as 
Platonism—or in what proportions the two are intermingled—is a 
point not to be decided with certainty or rigour. The ‘ Apology 
of Sokrates,’ the ‘ Kriton,’ and the ‘ Phacdon ’ (in so far as it is a 
moral picture, and apart from the doctrines advocated in it) 
appear to belong to the first category; while the political and 
social views of the ‘ Rejmblic,’ the cobuiic theories in the ‘ Timams,’ 
and the hypothesis of Ideas, as substantive existences apart from 
the phamomenal world, in the various dialogues wherever it is 
stated—certainly belong to the second. Of the ethical dialogues, 
much may be probably taken to rcjirescnt Sokrates more or less 
platonized. 

But though the opinions ])ut by Plato into the mouth of 

, , Sokrates are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we 

Their pie- ■ e ■ . i 

Strars ere ^ ‘^ftbsuictioii, that the pictures given by 

taawmiita Plato and Xenophon of their common master are in 
the main accordant; differing only as drawn from the 
same original by two authors radically ditferent in spirit and 
character.’ Xenophon, the man of action, brings out at length 
those conversations of Sokrates which had a liearifg on practical 
eonduet and* wore calculated to correct vice tir infirmity in par¬ 
ticular individuals; such being the matter which served his purpose 
as an apologist, at the same time that jLsuited his intellectual 
taste. But he intimates nevertheless ve^ysplainly, that the con¬ 
versation of Sokrates was often, indeed usually, of a more negative, 
analytical, and generalising tendency; ‘ not destined for the 

' XeJaopbon, Memor. i. 1. KoKhp^ rl alcrxp^*'" 8f*catoK, ri 

■Kfpl t&v avBptoviUav hiXtytro, a KO- rl rl SciA/a* rl ri 

vuVi rl rl i(rf04s' rl fiavla’ rl ir6hfs, rl iro\mic6r rl apx^ 
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reproof of positive or special defect, but to awaken tbe inquisitive 
faculties and lead to the rational comprehension of vice and 
virtue as referable to determinate general principles. Now this 
latter side of the master’s physiognomy, which Xenophon records 
distinctly, though without emphasis or development, acquires 
almost exclusive prominence in the Platonic picture. Plato leaves 
out tl^ practical, and consecrates himself to the theoreticaf, 
SokralR; whom he divests in part of his identity, in order to 
enrol him as chief speaker in certain larger theoretical views of 
his dwn. The two pictures therefore do not contradict each other, 
but mutually supply each other’s defects, and admit of Iming 
blended into one consistent whole. And respecting the method of 
Sokrates—a point more characteristic than either his precepts or 
his theory—as well as re.specting the effect of that method on the 
minds of hearers—both Xenophon and Plato are witnesses sub¬ 
stantially in unison: though, here again, the latter has made the 
method his own, worked it out on a scale of enlargement and 
perfection, and given to it a permanence which it could never have 
derived from its original author, who only talked and never 
wrote. It is fortunate that our two main witnesses about him, 
both speaking from jwrsonal knowledge, agree to so great an 
Utent. 

Both describe in the same manner his private life and habits; 
his contented poverty, justice, tem])erancc in the largest 
sense of the word, and self-sufficing independence, of 
character. On most of these points too, Aristophanes and the 
other comic writers, so far jis their testimony counts for anything, 
ap])car as confirmatory witnesses; for they abound in jests on the 
coarse fare, shabby and scanty clothing, bare feet, pale face, poor 
and joyless life, of Sokrates.' Of the circumstances of his life we 
are almost wholly ignorant. He served as an hoplite at Potldma, 
at Delium, and at Amphipolis; with credit apparently in all, 
though exaggerated encomiums on the part of his friends provoked 
an equally exaggerated scepticism on the part of Athenasus and 
others. He seems never to have filled any political office until the 
year (b.c. 400) of th|^battle of Arginus®, in which year he was 

lu4piiiTtitVf rt &vQp(iTaiPi &e. ix., x., xi., ap. Meinoke, p. 552; Ameip- 

Coiaparei. 2, 50 ^ iii. 8, 3, 4; iii. 9; sias, Fra^enta, Konnua, p. 703, 
iv.^4, 5; iv. 6 , t. ffK<mtpv trijy roTy ffv- Meineke — Diogea. Laert. ii. 28. 

TOuffi, ri ^Kdprrop elr] rSjv The later comic writers rMiculed the 

vwr, oh54iror' Pythagoreana, as well aa Zeno the Stoic, 

ArUtoplL Nubos, 105, 121,362,414; on grounds very similar: see Diogenes 
Avea, 1282,' Eapolis, Fragment. lacort. Ladrt, vii. 1, 24. 
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nieml)er of the Senate of Five Hundred, and one of the Prytencs 
on that memorable day ■when the proposition of Kallixcnus against 
the six generals was submitted to the public assembly. Ilis 
detennined refusal, in spite of all personal hazard, to put an 
unconstitutional question to the vote, has been already recounted. 
That during his long life he strictly obeyed the laws,’ is proved by 
the fact that none of his numerous enemies ever arraiggfifl him 
before a court of justice: that he discharged all tlie dutlw of an 
upright man and a brave as well as pious citizen, may also be 
confidently asserted. His friends lay esj)ecial stress upon liLs 
piety, that is upon his exact discharge of all the ndigious duties 
considered as incumbent upon an Athenian.* 

Though tliesc points are rerpiisito to In; established, in order 
LeaSii ^^**^*^ interpret the character of Sohrates 

—it is not from them that he has derived his eminent 
place in history. Three peculiarities distinguish the 
man. 1. His long life passed in contented [)ovorty, and in public, 
apostolic, dialectics. 2. His strong religious persuasion—or belief 
of arting under a mission and signs from the gods ; especially his 
Dmmon or Genius—the special religious warning of -whieh lie 
believed himself to be frequently the subject 3. His great 
intellectual originality, both of subject and of inetliod, and llh 
power of stirring and forcing tbe germ of inquiry and ratiocina¬ 
tion in others. Tliougli these three characteristics were so blended 
in Sokrates that it is not easy to consider them separately—^yet in 
each respect, he stood distinguished from all Greek philosophers 
before or after him. 

At what time Sokrates relinquished his profession as a statuary, 

. we do not .know ; but it is certain that all the middle 

Ills constant » ', ^ 

and later part of his life, at least, was devoted exclusively 
diacriuiiMtci to the selt-imposcd task of teaching; excluding all other 

couver&atitiii. . . ^ i ■! «» n 

Imsiiiess, public or private, and to the neglect ot all 
means of fortune. We can hardly avoid speaking of him as a 
teacher, though he himself disclaimed the appollarion:^ his practice 
was to talk or converse —to prattle or prow,'' if we translate 

* Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 1. NCy ^ 7 ^ Xenoph. Memor. ill. 11 , 10. Sokratfte* 
vpwroy Iri? —iirurKdvretv riiv iavrov hrpaypjaatfirttv 

ytyov^s nXeiw i&Stt/i-^iKovTa. —Ap. S<vk, c. 18. p. 151 B. 

2 Xouoph. Memor. i. 1, 2-20; 1. .1, ^ *ASo\((rx('iv —see Ruhttkeu’s Anim- 

adversione-? iu X«moph, Memor. p. 293. 

3 Plato, Ai>ol. Sokr. 0 . 2,1. p. :53 A. of Schneider's edition of that treatise. 

ihyii) Si SiSdo-KoXas luiv oifSevhs rriiiroTf Compare Piaio, Sophistes, .c* 2d. p. 
iy€y<^jut;y: compare c. 4. p, l‘j E. 22^ E. 
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tlie derisory word by which the enemies of philosophy described 
dialectic conversation. Early in the morning he frequented the 
public walks, the gymnasia for bodily training, and the schools 
where youths were receiving instruction. He was to be seen in 
the market-place at the hour when it was most crowded, among 
the booths and tables where goods were exposed for sale: his 
whole^ay was usually spent in this public manner.' He talked 
with any one, young or old, rich or poor, who*sought to address 
him, and in the hearing of all who chose to stand by. Not only 
he never either asked or received any reward, but he made no 
distinction of persons, never withheld his conversation from any 
one, and talked upon the same general topics to all. He con¬ 
versed with politicians. Sophists, military men, artisans, ambitious 
or studious youths, &c. He visited all persons of interest in the 
city, male or female ; his friendship with Aspasia is welt known, 
and one of the most interc.sting chapters® of Xenophon’s Memo¬ 
rabilia recounts his visit to, and dialogue with, Theodote—a 
beautiful Hetmra or Female Companion. Nothing could be more 
public, perpetual, and indiscriminate as to persons, than his con¬ 
versation. But as it was engaging, curious, and instructive to 
hear, cx;rtain persons made it their habit to attend him in imhlic 
as companions and listeners. These men, a fluctuating body, were 
commonly known as his disciples or scholars; though neither he 
.nor his personal friends ever employed the terms teacher and 
(Uneiple to describe the relation between them.® Many of them 
came, attracted by his reputation, during the later years of his 
life, from other Grecian cities; Megara, Thebes, Elis, Kyrene, &c. 


* Xetioph. Mem. i. 1, 10; Plato, Apol. 
Sok. 1. p. 17 D; 18. p. 81 A. ohv H 
ioKH, 6 TTj WAca irpoanBfi' 

Ktvai roiovr6v riva, iifias ^yelpwv Kai 
vflffcnt, jciil dueiSlCant ?ya eKatrTOj/, ou5^r, 
xatio/iai, rijy ^fi^pay SAija' ray- 
rarov xpoiTicaeiCuy. 

^ Xon. Mem. iii. 11. 

^ Xenophon in his Memorabilia speaks 
always of the companions of Sokratds, 
not of his disciples —ol tFvvSyres airr ^— 
oi trvvovfflairrtu (i. 6, 1 )—ot tTvySiarpl’ 
oi (Tvyyiyy6p,(yot —oi ircupoi—ol 
ipiKovyrts —ol trvvijBm (iv. 8, 2)— 

oi litff abrov (iv, 2, 1)— ol hriObfitirai (i. 
:^> •)<)). Aristippus also, in speaking to 
Plato, talked of Sokratfis as i Irmpoi 
rip.wy —Aristot. Ehetor. ii, 24. His one- 
wies spoke of his disciploSf in an invi¬ 
dious sense—Plato^ Ap. Sok. c. 21, p; 


88 A. 

It is not to be behoved that any com¬ 
panions can have made frequent visits, 
oitber from Mogai-a and Thebos, to So- 
kratSs at Athens, during the last yeai-s 
of the war, before the capture of Athena 
in 404 B.c. And in point of fact, tbo 
passage of the Platonic Thceototus re¬ 
presents Eukleidea of Megara as allud¬ 
ing to his conversations with Sokrates 
only a short time before the death of 
the latter (Plato, Thegetetus, c. 2. p. 
142 E.). The story given by Aulus 
Gbllius—that Eukleidfis caiae to visit 
Sokratfis by night in woman’s clothes, 
from Megara to Atheiw—seems to me 
an absurdity, though Deycks (I)e Mega- 
ricorum PoctrinA, p. 5) is inclined to 
boliere it. 
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Now no other person in Athens, or in any other Grecian city, 
„ , appears ever to have manifested himself in this perpetual 

a*raie« wM and indiscriminate manner as a public talker for uiBtmc- 

shown Hp by . * r. i • i 

Arbtophiwfis tion. All teachers either* teok money for their lessons, 

' or at lea^ gave them apart from the multitude in a 
private house or garden, to special pupils, with ailmissious and 
rejections at their own pleasure. By the peculiar mode of life 
which Sokrates plhrsued, not only his conversation reached the 
minds of a much wider circle, but he became more abundantly 
known as a person. While acquiring a few attached friends and 
admirers, and raising a certain intellectual interest in others, he 
at the same time provoked a largo numlx^ of personal enemies. 
This was probably the reason why he was selected by Aristophanes 
sand the other comic writers, to be attacked as a general repre¬ 
sentative of philosophical and rhetorical teaching; the more so, as 
his marked and repulsive physiognomy admitted' so well of being 
imitated in tlie mask which the actor wore. The audience at the 
theatre would more readily recognise the peculiar figure which 
they were accustomed to see every day in the market-place, than if 
Pnxlibus or Protagoras, whom most of them did not know by 
sight, had been brought on the stage. It was of little imjiortance 
either to them or to Aristiqihanes, whether Sokrates was repre¬ 
sented as teaching what he did really teach, or something utterly 
different. 

This extreme publicity of life and convcr.satlon was one among 
sulsMot characteristics of Sokrates, distinguishing him from 

• special all teaclicrg either before or after him. Next was, his 
miwiun. jKirsuasion ot a special religious mission, restraints, im¬ 
pulses, and communications, sent to him by the gods. Taking 
the belief in such supernatural intervention generally, it was indeed 
noway peculiar to Sokrates: it was the ordinary faith of the ancient 
world, insomuch that the attempts to resolve phimomena into 
general laws were looked upon with a certain disapprobation, as 
indirectly setting it aside. And Xenophon' accordingly avails 
himself of such general fact, in replying to the indictment for 
religious innovation of which his master was found guilty, to affirm 
that the latter pretended to nothing beyond what was included in 
the creed of every pious man. But this is not an exact statement 
of the matter in debate; for it slurs over at least, if it does not 
deny, that speciality of insjiiration from the gods, which those who 

* Xonoph, Mem. i. 1, 2, .2. 
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talkea with Sokrates (as we leam even from Xenophon) believed, 
and which Sokrates himself believed also.' Very different is his 
own representation, as put forth in the defence before the Dikas- 
tery. lie had been accustomed constantly to hear, even from his 

■ childhood, a divine voice; interfering, at mftnenta when he was 
‘ about to act, in the way of restraint, hut never in the way of insti¬ 
gation. Such prohibitory warning was wont to come upon him 
very frequently, not merely on great, hut even on small occasions, 

■ intercepting what he was about to do or to say.^ Though later 
writers speak of this as the dmmon or genius of Sokrates, he him¬ 
self does not personify it, hut treats it merely as a “ divine sign, 


a prophetic or supernatural voice 

> See the conversation of Sokrates 
(reported by Xenophon, Mom. i. 4, lo) 
with Aristtidemus, rospcctiuj^ the goda 
—“Whati£i7(be fiuffieiout to persuatlo 
you (asks Sokratds) that the gods care 
about you?” “When they send me 
speei'tl monitors, ns tjon sa]i tluti iheif do 
to you (replies Anstodomns), to tell me 
what to do, and what not to do.” To 
which Sokrates replied, that they answer 
the questions of the Athenians, by re¬ 
plies of the oracle—and that they send 
prodigies (repaTo) by way of information 
to the Greeks generally. He further 
advises Aristodomus to pay assiduous 
court (^(paTeuetv) to the gods, iu order 
to soe whether they will not seud him 
monitory information about doubtful 
events (i. 4, 18). 

So f^aiii in lus convolution with Eu- 
thydemus, the latter says to him—2ol 
Se, S> HdtKparcs, ioiKanit' in 
Ttpoy ^ TO?s liWois 
nlyt ^vepterteixfvoi crou irpocTj- 

licdvovffiy, 6it€ vph ^oi(7v Kal & fii} (iv. 

ii, 12). 

Compare i. 1, 19; andiv. 8, 11— 
whore the fact of peiqietual communica¬ 
tion and advice from the gods is em¬ 
ployed as an evidence to prove the su¬ 
perior piety of Sokrates. 

^ Plato, Ap. Sok, c. 19. p. 81 D. 
Tolrov cArtiv iariv (that is, the rea¬ 
son why Sokrat6s had never entered on 
public life) t) iroWi,Ki 5 

woWaxor A«7orTO$, 
Srt fi4i Bniv rt /cal Saijudrtor yiyvtrai, 6 
8^? Kttl 4tf Tp ypat^-p ivtKmix(fiSwv VIvKtjtqs 
^pil>^aro. *EjUol 8e toDt* iarly iK irai- 
88s (pavii t ts yiyvofievri, 

^ ^Tov yirijrat, &ei iTrorp^irct fxt roirov 
0 ar li4x\(o irpdrrfiy, Trporp^iret 54 oS- 
troTt, TeCr* iarrly 8 fioi 4vayriovrai rk 
voKiTtKk vpirruy. 


* lie was accustomed not only 

Again, c. 81. p. 40 A, he tells the Di- 
kasts, after his condemnation—*H yap 
eloiBmd poi p.avriKi) ^ tov iaipoyiov 4 v 
}x4v ry irp<l<r0fv ^p6v(p ‘TTavrl 

rdw TVKv^ ^y Kal vdvv 4vl 
(TptKpois iy avT 10 V p.4 V7t, ef ri 
fi^Woifii jUT) opOws wpd^ity. 
Nurl 84 ^vpfi€^7}K4 fiOi, &iT€p dpart aal 
a^Tol, Taurl, & yt 8^ olriBdrf &v rts aal 
vop-l^eTai fffxttTo KaKuy cTrai. ’Ejuoi 84 
oCre 4'»0ev otKodfy ^iyavridBii r 5 

TOV Bfov (Ti} fit tov, oi/Tf ^yiKa irt- 
$aivov ^rrau^^ot ^irl rh 8iKcuTT-fipLoy, o8t’ 
4v Tip \6ytp p4K\ovtI Tt tpftr* kuItoi 
4v &\\ots K6yots voWaxov 8^ 
fif ^vco'x^ ^^4yoyTa pera^v. 

Ho goes on to infer that his line of 
defence lias been right, and that his 
condemnation is no misfortune to him, 
but^ beue(it—seeing that the sign has 
not manifested itself. 

I agree in the opinion of Sclileicr- 
macher (iu his Preface to his tnuislation 
of the Apology of Sokrates, parti, vol. 
ii. p. 18.'), of Ilia general translation of 
Plato’s works), that this defence may 
be reasonably taken as a reproduction 
by Plato of what Sokratc.s actually said 
to the Dik.iflts on his trial. In addition 
to the reasons given by Schleiermacher, 
there is one which may be noticed. So¬ 
krates predicts to the Dikasts, that if 
they put him to death, a great number 
of young men will forthwith put theni- 
Hclvea forward to take up tho vocation 
of croBB-qiiestioning, who will give them 
more trouble than be has ever done 
(Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 30. p. 89 D). Now 
there is no reason to believe that such 
pi'edictioii was realijsed. If therefore 
Plato puls an eironeous prophecy into 
the mouth of Sokrates, tliis is probably 
because Sokrates really made one. 

s Tho words of Sokrates plainly indi- 
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to obey it implicitly, but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to 
others, so that the fact was well known both to his friends and to 
his enemies. It had always forbidden him to enter on public 
life: it forbade him. when the indictment was hanging over him, 
to take any thoughTfor a prepared defence!' and so completely 
did he march with a consciousne® of this bridle in his mouth, 
that when he felt no check, he assumed that the turning which he 
was about to take was the right one. Though his persuasion on 
the subject was unquestionably sincere, and his obedience constant 
—yet he never dwelt upon it himself as anything grand or awful, 
or entitling him to peculiar deference ; but spoke of it often in 
his usual strain of familiar playfulness. To his friends generally, 
it seems to have constituted one of his titles to reverence, though 
neither Plato nor Xenophon scruples to talk of it in that jesting 
way which doubtless they caught from himself.^ But to his ene¬ 
mies and to the Athenian public, it ap])eared in the light of an 
offenave heresy; an impious innovation on the orthodox creed, 
and a desertion of the recognized gods of Athens. 

Such was the D»mon or Genius of Sokrates as descrilxjd by 
Hi»0)ioraon ' Jhinisclf and as conceived in the genuine Platonic dia- 
logues; a voice always prohibitory, and bearing exchi- 
moons. sively upon his own jiersonal conduct.’ That which 
Plutarcti and other admirers of Sokrates conceived as a Dffimoii 
or intennediate Being between gods and men, was looked upon by 
the fathers of the Christian church as a devil—by Le Clerc as one* 
of the fallen angels—by sqme other modern commentators, as 
mere ironical phraseology on the part of Sokrates liimself.'* With- 


cate this moaumg: see also a good note 
of Schleiermacher — appended to his 
traaislation of the Platouic Apology— 
Platons Werke, part i. vol. ii. p. 432. 

^ Xonoph. Mem. iv. 8, 5. 

2 Xenoph. Sympos. viii. 5; Plato, 
Euthydem. c. 6. p. 272 E. 

* See Plato (Thecetet. c. 7. p. 151 A ; 
PhEcdrus, c. 20. p. 242 C} Republic, vi. 
10. p. 400 C)—'in addition to the above 
citations from the Apology. 

The passage in the Euthyphron (o. 2. 
p. 3 B) is somewhat less specific. The 
Pseudo-PUtomc dialogue Theagds re¬ 
tains tlie strictly prohibitory attribute 
of the as never in any case im¬ 
pelling ; but extends the range of the 
warning, as if it was heard in cases not 
eimply personal to Sokrats himself, 
but referriaff to the conduct of his 
^ends also (^e«igds, c. 11, 12, p. 128, 


129 ). 

Xenophon also neglects the apccific 
attributes, and coiiceiv«j the voice gi‘- 
nemliy as S. divine communication with 
instruction and advice to Sokratfis, so 
that ho often prophesied to his friemls 
and was always right (Memor. i. 1, 2-4; 
iv. 8, 1). 

* See Dr. Forster’s note on the Eu- 
tb^hron of Plato, c, 2. p. 3. 

The treatise of Plutarch (De Geaio 
Socratis) is full of speculation on the 
subject, but contains notliing about it 
which can be relied upon as matter of 
fact. There are various stories about 
prophecies made by Sokratfis, and veri¬ 
fied by the event, e. 41. p. 582. 

See also this matter discussed, with 
abundant references, in Zeller, Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, v. ii. p. 25-28. 
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out presuming to determine the question raised in the former 
hypotheses, I believe that the last is untrue, and that the conviction 
of Sokrates on the point was quite sincere. A circumstance little 
.attended to, hut deserving peculiar notice, and stated by himself— 
is, that the restraining voice began when he *^as a child, and con¬ 
tinued even down to the end of his life: it had thus become an 
established persuasion, long' before his philosophical habits began. 
Jlut tliough this peculiar form of inspiration belonged exclusively 
to him, there were also other ways in which he believed himself to 
have received the special mandates of the gods, not simply checking 
him when he was about to take a wrong turn, but spurring him 
on, directing, and peremptorily exacting from him, a positive 
course of proceeding. Such distinct mission had becn^imposed 
upon him by dreams, by oracular intimations, and by every other 
means which the gods employed for signifying their special will' 

Of these intimations from the oracle, he specifies particularly 
one, in reply to a question put at Delphi, by his intimate o,^cie from 
■ friend, and enthusiastic admirer, Chmrephon. The ques- Hg tbit 
tioii put was, whether any other man was wiser than 

* ^ M iser Ui&u 

hokrates; to which the I’jthian priestess replied, that ‘”‘- 
no other man was wiser.® Sokrates affirms that he was greatly 
perplexed on hearing this declaration from so infallible an autho¬ 
rity,—being conscious to himself that he possessed no wisdom on 
any subject, great or small. At length, after much meditation 
»*nd a distressing mental struggle, he resolved to tost the accuracy 
of the infallible priestess, by taking measure of the wisdom of 
others as compared with his own. Selecting a leading politic!,an, 
accounted wise both by others and by himself, he proceeded to 
converse with him and put scrutinising questions; the answers to 
which satisfied him, that this man’s supposed wisdom was really 
no wisdom at all. Having made such a discovery, Sokrates next 
tried to demonstrate to the politician himself how much he wanted 
of being wise; but this was impossible; the latter still remained 
as fully persuaded of his own wisdom as before. “ The result 
which I acquired (says Sokrates) was, that I was a wiser man than 
he, for neither he nor I knew anything of what was truly good 
and honourable; but the difference between us was, that he fancied 

’ Ap. Sot. c. 22. p. 33 C. ’Ejiiol irptirTfiv. 

^ Apol. Sok. e. 5. p. 21 A. So* 
ToS $eQv irpdTTuv Mai in navrt iSiv kratSs offers to produce tte toBlimony 
<«« f 4 € I' u -nr V f ftj y, KoJ TT a V TI T p <( ir y of the brother of Chterephou (tlie latter 
vvift rls 5roTf jcal &\\t} &fia himself being dead) to attest tno reality 
Hoipa av0p<iir^ m«1 dr lovv vpoff- of this question and auau'er. 
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’ he l^ew them, while I was fully conscious of my own ignorance: 
I was thus wiser than he, inasmuch as 1 was exempt from that 
capital error.” So far therefore the oracle was proved to be fight. 
Sokrates repeated the same experiment successively upon a great 
number of different persons, especially those in reputation for dis¬ 
tinguished abilities; first, upon political men and rhetors, next 
upon poets of every variety, and ujwn artists as well as artisans. 
The result of his trial was substantially the same in all cases. The 
poets indeed composed splendid verses, but when questionctl even 
about the words, the topics, and the purpose, of their own compo- 
Mtions, they could give no consistent or satisfiu'tory explanations: 
so that it became evident that they spoke or wrote, like prophets, 
as unconscious subjects under the promptings of inspiration. 
Moreover tlieir success as poets filled them with a lofty opinion of 
their own wisdom on other jmints also. The case was similar with 
artists and artisans; who, while highly instructed, and giving 
satisfactory answers, each in his own particular employment, were 
for that reason only the more convinced that they also knew well 
other great and noble subjects. This great general mistake more 
than countervailed their special capacities, and left them, on the 
whole, less wise than Sokrates.' 

“ In this research and scrutiny (said Sokrates on his defence) 1 
HuniWun have been long engaged, and am still engaged. I inter- 
fiimoojioeti rogate every man of reputation: I prove him to lie 
oth^™ *" defective in wisdom; but I cannot prove it so as to* 
make him sensible of tbe defect. Fufilling the mission imposed 
upon me, 1 have thus established the veracity of tbe god, who 
meant to pronounce tliat human wisdom was of little reach or 
worth, and tliat be who, like Sokrates, felt most convinced of his 
own worthlessness as to wisdom, was really the wisest of men." 
My service to the god has not only constrained me to live in con¬ 
stant poverty® and neglect of political estimation, hut has brought 
upon me a host of bitter enemies in those whom I have examined 
and exposed; while the bystanders talk of me as a wise man, 
because they give me credit for wisdom respecting all the points 
on which my exposure of others turns.”—“ Whatever be the 

* Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 7, 8. p. 2L'. Ktd ipevt/w Kardt rhv 6§hvt »cal! Vwv iurr&v 

2 Plato, Ap. Sok. 0 . 9. p. 23. I ^ve Kal rwy ^(vcoy &v rim iro^hv thai, 
hefce tko seuse rather than tbo o&act Koi fioi Sonf, fior}- 

words —Olros (rot^drards Bdy iySfUvvfiLai o6k erofSs. 

3Mrw§p 30KpdT7j5 ^yycfKey 8rt o^'Se- * Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9. p. 23 A-0* 
ris vpbs o'otpla*’. ntvif riji' tov 0*oy 

ToDt’ fi\y in koI vvv vepudy (nrw XaT/wmv. 
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danger and obloquy which I may incur, it would be monstrous 
indeed, if having maintained my place in the rants as an hoplite 
under your generals at Delium and Potidsea, I were now, from 
fear of death or anything else, to disobey the oracle and desert 
the post which the god has assigned to me—the duty of living for 
philosophy and cross-questioning both myself and others.' And 
should you even now offer to acquit me, on condition of my 
renouncing this duty,—I should tell you, with all respect and 
.affection, that I will obey the god rather than you, and that I will 
persist until my dying day, in cross-questioning you, exposing 
your want of wisdom and virtue, and reproaching you until the 
defect be remedied.® My mission as your monitor is a mark of 
the special favour of the god to you; and if you condemn me, it 
will be your loss; for you will find none other such.® Perhaps 
you will ask me, Why cannot you go away, Sokrates, and live 
among us in peace and silence ? This is the hardest of all ques¬ 
tions for jpe to answer to your satisfaction. If 1 tell you that 
silence on my part would he disobedience to the god, you will 
think me in jest and not believe me. Yqu will believe me still 
loss, if I tell you that the greatest blessing which can happen to 
man is, to carry on discussions every day about virtue and those 
other matters- which you hear me canvassing when I cross-examine 
myself as well as others—and that life without such esamination 
is no life at all. Nevertheless so stands the fact, incredible as it 
«may seem to you.” * 

I have given rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology, 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of conBu-n* 
Sokrates who does not enter into the spirit of that im- g'oM motivo 
pressive discourse. We sec in it plain evidence of a qilStwUroi 
marked supernatural mission which he believed himself 
to be executing, and which would not allow him to rest 
or employ himself in other waya The oracular answer 
brought by Chaerephon from Delphi, was a fact of far 


*_PUto, Ap. gok, c. 17 . p. 29 . ToC 5 t 
Btov 'rdtropTos, is ^ijdrjv xal {nr4\a- 
00V, ^iXo(ro^ut<T<£ jue Ka^ 

4/icivrbv teal robs &\\ovs, ^yrav&a 
Se Sdvarov % ii\Xo driavv 

rpdyfia KiToifii r^v rd^iv. 

® Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 17 . p. 29 0 . 

®-Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 18 . p. 30 D. 

* ^to, Ap. Sok, 0 . 28. p. 38 A. ’Bay 
Zxi rw aw€tBuv toOt‘ 
Kal TOUT d^vvarov dyoev, 

ov irflntrBd /io< is etpaiyevo/AcV^* iav r* 


al \(ya> drt teal 'fvyxdvti fieynrrov dya’ 
0hv dvBpw‘tr(^ toDto, 4Kd(rTi}s ^ju^pas 
vepl dpfTrjs robs \6yQvs Troififfdai «al 
rwp ir(pl. &v bjAfTs ifiov ^kouctc, 

Siaksyofitvov koI 4p.avrhv Kal &\Xovs 
rd^ovros—6 54 flJ'€|eTO0'T5s 0los ov 0iai‘ 
t 5 s dvBpeh-tp (these last striking words 
are selected by Dr. Hutchesou aa the 
motto for his Synopsis Philosopliito Mo- 
ralis)—raura 5 e fri ^rrov vtfinurBi /uot 
\4yovrt. 
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more importance in his history than the so-called Daemon, about 
which so much more has been said. That answer, together with 
the dreams and other divine mandates concurrent to the same 
end, came upon him in the middle of his life, when the intellectual 
man was formed and when he had already acquired a reputation 
for wisdom among those who knew him. It supplied a stiroulas 
which brought into the most pronounced action a' pre-existing 
train of generalising dialectics and Zenonian negation—an intel¬ 
lectual vein with which the religious impulse rarely comes into 
confluence. Without such a motive, to which his mind was pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible, his conversation would probably have taken the 
same general turn, but would assuredly have been restricted within 
much narrower and more cautious limits. For nothing could well 
»he more unpopular and obnoxious than the task which he under¬ 
took of cross-examining, and convicting of ignoranie, every distin¬ 
guished man whom he could approach. So violent indeed w'as the 
enmity which he occasionally jirovoked, that there were*instanccs 
(we are told) in which he was struck or maltreated.' and very 
frequently laughed to^^pcorn. Though he acquired much admira¬ 
tion from auditors, especially youtliful auditors,—and from a few 
devoted adherents—yet the philosopliiial motive alone would not 
have sufficed to prompt him to that systematic, and even obtrusive, 
crosa-examtnation which he adopted as the business of his life. 

This then is the second peculiarity which distinguishes Sokrates, 
sokraisaa —addition to his extreme publicity of life and indis- 
2lSry. criminate conversation. lie was not simply a philo- 
wliritilf'’ sopher, hut a religious missionary doing the work of 
ptiiioKpiiy. philosophy—“an elenchtic or cross-examining god (to 
use an expression which Plato puts into his mouth respecting an 
Eleatic philosopher) going about to examine and convict the infirm 
in reason.”® Nothing of this chai'acter belonged either to Par¬ 
menides and Anaxagoras before him, or to Plato and Aristotle 
after him. Both Pythagoras and Empedokles did indeed lay 
claim to supernatural communications, mingled with their philoso¬ 
phical teaching. But though there be thus far a general analogy 
lictween them and Sokrates, the inodes of manifestation were so 
utterly different, that no fair comparison can be instituted. 

The third and most important characteristic of Sokrates—that 


* Biogen. Lalsrt. ii, 21. that dialogue— 

® Plato, Sophist&i, c. 1. p. 210—the ojStoj rvp Kparrivuv ovvtireiro, ipoiXovi 
expreaslon fs applied to the Eleatic 4 v ro7t iiro^SiitPos Kal 

Sti‘8iiget who sustains the ebbf pwii in iKiy^tev^ Oeis &v ri$ ^Xe-y/crift^s. 
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throug’h which the first and second bocamc operative—was liis 
intellectual peculiarity. His influence on the specu- inwiMimi 
lative mind of his age was marked and important, as ofsourauis. 
to subject, as to method, and as to doctrine. 

He was the first who turned his thoughts and discussions dis¬ 
tinctly to the subj(!Ct of ethics. With the philophers ueopom-ii 

,,1*1 !• p • *111 ethics as a 

who jirecedcd him, the subject oi examination had been now Rui.ject 
Nature or the Kosmos' as one undistinguish.ablc whole, diKiML.n!' 
blending together cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, meta¬ 
physics, &c. The Ionic a? well as the Klcatic philosojdiers, Pytha¬ 
goras as well as Pimpedokles, all set ted'ore themsclvos this vast 
and undefined problem; each framing some systc'in suited to his 
own vein of imaginjttion, religiou.s, jaietical, scientific, or sceptical. 
According to that honourable ambition for enlarged knowledge,' 
however, which marked the century following 480 n.c., and of 
which the professional men called Sophists were at once the pro¬ 
ducts and the instruments—arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, as 
much as was then known, were becoming so far detached sciences, 
as to he taught aiparately to youth. Such appears to have 
been the state of science when Sokrates received his education, 
lie received at lca.“t the ordinary amount of instruction in allho 
devoted himself as a young man to the society and lessons of 
the physical philosopher Archelans ’ (the disciple of Anaxagoras), 
whom he accompanied from Athens to Samoa: and there is even 
reason to hellcvc that during the earlier part of his life he was 
much devoted to what w'as then understood as the general study of 
Nature.* A man of his earnest and active intellect was likely first 

' Xeuoph. Mem. i. 1, II. OwSe yhp \ of Xenophon, where Sokrate.s Is rnacle 
•jrepl T'^s TUP TrdvTup tup , to speak ot liiniself ii« v)ixdt opay av- 

&K\up oi v\(icrToi^ SitAtyero, o^otup Tovpyovs ripas rfjy ^tAotro^tay (ipraf (1, 
firus d Ka\o/r/A.epos M tup (T 0 {f>i<rTup ^ But it appears to me that that ex- 
Kdirpos ^x^iy <fec. I prossion implicH nothing more than a 

Blato, Phsedon, c. “15, p. 9t) B. ra^TTjy ! sneering antithe.sis (so frctpienfc both in 
ffofpias, 'iip tfoAoCcri T€pl (pu- Plato nnd Xenojihon') to the cfislly les- 
<rea>s iff Top lap. sons given by Protagoras, Gorgias and 

^ Xenoph. Meinor. iv. 7, Prodikus. It cannot bo undemtood to 

^ loD, Chius, Fi-agm. 9. ap. Didot. deny instruction given to Sokrates in 
Fragin, Historic. Groocor. Diagcn. the earlier portion of his life. 

Latirt. ii, 10-19. “ Itliink that the expression in Plato’s 

Ritter (Gesch. der Philos, vol. ii. ch. Phaxio, c. 109. p. 90 A. applies to So- 
2, p. 19) calls in question the assertion krates himself, and not to Plato—rd ye 
that Sokrates received' instruction from ^;wa —means tbo mental tendencies 

Archelaus; in my judgement, without of Sokrah^ when a young man. 
the kaat reason, amce Ion of Chios is a Respecting the physical studies pro- 
good contemporo^' ‘ witness. Ho evon bably sought and cultivated by Sokratds 
denies^ that Sokrates received any in- in the eailier years of his life, see the 
struction in philosophy at all, on the instructive Dissertathm of Tychaen— 
authority of a parage in the Symposiou Ueber den Prozess des Sokrat&j—in the 
TOL. VI. I 
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to manifest his curiosity as a learner—“ to run after and track the 
various discourses of others, like a Laconian hound,” if 1 may 
borrow an expression applied to him by Plato'—before he struck 
out any novelties of his own. And in Plato’s dialogue called 
‘ Parmenides,’ Sokrates appears as a young man full of ardour for 
the discussion of the Parracnidcau theory, looking up with reve¬ 
rence to I’armenides and Zeno, and receiving from them instruc¬ 
tions in the process of dialectical investigation. 1 have already in 
the preceding chapter* noted the tenor of that dialogue as illus¬ 
trating the way in which (Ircciaii philosophy presents itself, even 
at the first dawn of dialectics, a.s at once negative and jiositive, 
recognizing the former branch of method no less than the latter as 
essential to the attainment of truth. I construe it as an indication 
‘respecting the early mind of Sokrates, imbibing this conviction 
from the ancient Parmenides and the mature and practised Zeno 
—and imposing upon himself iis a condition tif assent to any hyj)o- 
thesis or doctrine, the obligation of sotting forth conscientiou-riy 
both the positive conclusions, and the negative conclnsions, which 
could be deduced from it; however laborious such a process might 
be, and however little appreciated by the nmltitude." Little as we 
know the circumstances which went to form the remarkable mind 
of Sokrates, we may infer from this dialogue that he owes in pai t 
his powerful negative vein of dialectics to “the double-tongued 
and all-objecting Zeno.” ‘ 

To a mind at all exigent on the score of proof, physical science 
Ciicum- as handled in that day was indeocl likely to appear not 
^ uusatistactory, but Iu)}>eicss; and bokrates, in tlie 
Su'krau,* t.-maturity of his life, deserted it altctgctlicr. The cojitra- 
specuioiioub. dictory hypotheses whicli he heard, with the imjienetrable 


Bibliotliek der Alien Idteratur und 
Kim»t—Erstos Stuck, p. 4.‘{. 

^ Plato, Parmeni^. p. 12B C. nalroi 
uffvtp yt al Atittou/hi <rK<;\oic«t, eS ^era- 
0€is Kol \(x^<^vrat &c. 

Whether Sokrates can be properly 
said to have been the f>upil of Anaxa- 
gorne and ArchelauB, in a question of 
little moment, which hardly meaited 
the scepticism of Bayle (Anaxagoras, 
note K ; Archelans, note A : compare 
Schanbacli, Anaxagorai Fragraenta, p. 
23, 27). That he would seek to ac¬ 
quaint himself with their doctrines, 
and improve himself by communicating 
personally with them, is a matter so 
probable, that the slenderest testimony 
suffioiM to make us believe it. Moro- 


ovor, as I have before remarked, we 
have here a good contemporary witnes.s, 
Ion of Chios, to the fact of liis intimacy 
with Archelans, In no other sense than 
tills could a man liko Sokratds .be said 
to be the pupil of any one. 

® See the chapter immediately pre¬ 
ceding, p. 49. 

^ See the i-cmarkablo passage in Plato’s 
Parmenidds, p. 135 C to 13t> E, of which 
a portion has already been cited in my 
note to the preceding chapter, referred 
to in the note above. 

^ Timon the Sillographer ap. Diogen. 
Laeit. ix, 25. 

’ajit^OTcpfryAMcrvov ie fj.iya o4*m OVK 

Z»)wuvoy, irdtnuv hnK^Trropot, &C. 
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confusion which overhung the subject, brought him even to the 
conviction, that the gods intended the inacliinery by which they 
brouglit about astronomical and physical results to remain un¬ 
known, and that it wasf impious, as well iis useless, to pry into 
their secrets.* Ills master Archelans, though mainly occupied 
with physics, also speculated more or less concerning moral sub¬ 
jects—concerning justice and injustice, the laws, &c.; and is said 
to have maintained the tenet, that justice and injustice were deter¬ 
mined by law or convention, not by nature. From him, perhaps, 
Sokrates may have been partly led to turn his mind in this direc¬ 
tion. But to a man disappointed witli phy.slcs, and having in his 
bosom a dialectical impulse powerful, unemployed, and restless— 
the mere realities of Athenian life, even without Archelaus, w’ould 
suggest human relations, dfities, action and suffering, as the most 
interesting materials for contemplation and discourse. Sokrates 
could not go into the public assembly, the Dikijstery, or even the 
theatre—without homing discussions about what was just or unjust, 
honourable or base, expedient or hurtful, &e., nor without having 
his mind conducted to the inquiry, what was the meaning of these 
large words which opposing disputants often invoked with equal 
reverential confidence. Along with the dialectic and generalising 
power of Sokrates, which formed his bond of connexion with such 
minds as Plato—there was at the sjiine time a vigorous jjracticalily, 
a large stock of positive Athenian experience, with which Xeno- 
phon chiefly sympathised, and which he has brought out in his 
‘ Memorabilia.’ Of these two Intelleetual tendencies, combined 
with a strong religious sentiment, the character of Sokrates is com- 
; and all of them were gratified at once, when he devoted 
himself to admonitory interrogation on the rules and purjmses of 
human life; from which there was the less to divert him, as he 
had neither.taleuts nor taste for public speaking. 

That “ the proper study of mankind is man ** —Sokrates was 
the first to proclaim, lie recognised the security and Limits ui 
happiness of man both as the single end of study, and as study asiaiu 

... , , . . , ■ dowuby 

tlie limiting principle whereby it ought to be eircum- SukiatM. 
scribed. In the present state to which science has attained, 

J Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, S. ^OXais St ^rroy ft 'Ava^ay6pas vapuppiviiffev^ S Ttl 
Twpoiptu'fwv, ^ ?KoffTa i </)pop^<ros irt\ rip rtks ruv 

•Pfioyrtffrifv ylytKirBat hvirpetcev' oi^re Bfotv 

yi.p evptrh ainh 4y6fii^^v elvai, ^ Xonopli. Mom. i. 1, 16. Abrhs 5^ 

otnt ^fo7s &K 7iyfiTO rhv irfpl r&y iySpaivelwy SifKf- 

’rovyruf ft iK*ivoi fra<f>i}v(<Tcu oi/K 4$ov\-f}- ytro, &c. Compare tlie whole of this 
KiySvvtvaai 8* fty koX vapa- chapter. 

^povTiaai rbv rwha p.tpifAv&pra, ^ 

I 2 
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nothing is fiiore curious than to look back at the rules which this 
eminenf man laid down. Astronomy—now exhibiting the maxi¬ 
mum of perfection, with the largest and most exact power of 
predicting future jdiainomena, which Imnian science has ever 
attained—was pronounced • by him to be among the divine 
mysteries which it was impossible to understand, and madness 
to investigate—as Anax.agoriis had foolishly pretended to do. He 
admitted indeed that there wa.s advantage in knowing enough 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies to serve iis an index to 
the change of seasons, and as guide.s for voyagt's, joiirneya by 
land, or night-watches. But thus much (he said) miglit easily bo 
obtained from pilots and watchmen ; while all beyond was nothing 
but waste of valuable time, exhausting that mental effirnt which 
ought to be employed in profitable* acquisitions. Ho reduced 
geometry to its litoral meaning of land-measuring, necessary so 
far as to enable any one to proceed correctly in the jwrehase, sale, 
or division of land, which any man of common attention might do 
almost without a teacher—but silly and wortidc-ss, if carried 
beyond, to the study of complicated diagrams.' Respecting 
arithmetic, he gave the same qualified permission of study; hut a.s 
to general physics, or the study of Nature, he discarded it 
altogether: “l)o those inquirers (he asked) think tliat they 
already know himan affain well enough, that they tlms begin 
to meddle with divine Do they think that they shall he able to 
excite or calm the winds and the rain at pleasure, or have they 
no other view than to gratify an idle curiosity ? Surely they must 
see that such matters arc beyond human investigation. Let them 
only recollect how much the greatest men, who have attemptoithe 
investigation, differ in their pretended results, holding opimons 
extreme and opposite to each other, like those of madmen I” 
Such was the. view which Sokrates took of physical sciquee and its 
prospects." It .is the very same scepticism in suljstaiicc, and 
carried farther in degree, though here invested with a religious 
colouring^for which Ritter and others so severely denounce 
Gorgias. But looking at matters as they stood in 440-430 n.c., it 
ought not to be accounted even surprising, much less blameable. 
To an acute man of that day, physical scienc* as then studied 

‘ Xenogh. Mem. iv. 7, 5. 270 A; and Republic, vii. o. 0-11. P. 

V Xenoph. Mem. I. 1, 12-15. Plato 522 s«/- 
ontertained much larger views on t)io Hia treatise Do I.egibii 9 , however, 
aubjeot of phyeical and astronomical written in hig old age, falls below this 
studies than either SokraWs or Xeiio- tone, 
phon: see Plato, Phtodrus, c. 120, p. i 
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may well be conceived to Lave promised no result; and even to 
have seemed worse tlian barren, if (like Sokrates) he had an acute 
perception how much of human happiness was forfeited by im¬ 
morality, and by corrigible ignorance—how much might he 
gained by devoting the same amount of earnest study to this 
latter object. Nor ought we to omit remarking, that the objection 
of Sokrates—“You may judge how un])rofitabh; are these studies, 
by observing how widely the students difler among themselves”'— 
remains in high favour down to the prese.ut day, and may con¬ 
stantly lx; seen employed against theoretical num or theoretical 
arguments, in every department, 

' Sokrates desired to (•-onfinc the studies of hi^ hearers to luman 
matters as distinguished I'roni ; the latter com- nr rmfin™ 

prehending astronomy and jihysies. lie looked at all 
knowledge from the point of view of Imrnan ])ractiee, 
whiclj^ iiad been assigned by the gods to man as his 
jsroper subject for study and learning, and with reference 
to whieh, therefore, they managed all the curnait phenomena 
njion principles of constant and intelligible sequence: so that 
cv(‘ryone who chose to leani, might learn—while those who took 
no such pains sutiiTed for their neglect. Even in these, however, 
the most careful study was not by itself completely sufficient; for 
the gods did not condescend to submit all the jdia'nomena to 
constant antecedence and consequence, but reserved to themselves 
the capital turns and junctures for s])ecial sentence.’ Y(;t here 
again, if a man had been diligent in learning all that the gods 
p(!rmitted to be learnt—and if, besides, lie was assiduous hi pious 
cou^t to them and in soliciting special information by W'ay of 
jirophecy—they would be gracious to him, so far as to signify 
beforehand how they intended to act in ])utting the final hand and 
in settling the undecipherable portions, of the problem.® The 
kindness of the gods in rejilying through their oracles, or sending 
information by sacrificial signs or prodigies, in cases of grave 
difficulty—was, iii (he view of Sokrates, one of the most signal 

* Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 7. Kal Touy rovTots tovs «ay rots ko.- 

fiiKKovTas oI>coyy t€ fcal iroAets koXvs raK^t-KurBai, wp oySet' S^Ao;/ 
pLavriK^s ‘trpocrhf'iffQat. ^Ivai roty apBp^vois^ &c. 
pXv 'yop, ^ ^ ^ Xeuoph. Mem. i. 1, 9-19. "Etj!)?? 5^ 

y^topyiicbv, ^ hpOpuTrwv apxiKhv, rtop Sdv, & fxfv fiadSvras voi€7y l5a«ov oi 
rowmeev ^pyuv i^frairriKbp, ^ Koyiffri- \ fiavQdpetv' & 5^ J^Aa TO<y ayBpe^- 
ttbv, ^ olKOPopiKbp, f} ffrparriyiKhv yfVf^ ‘irins 4ffrif veipacfBai 8t«t vapa 

<Tdai-r-Tr(lvra touxOtu paB-f)par a Kal r&v dtwp vvyddyfeBat' rovs yi^p Btobs, ols 
avBpdvov yv(i>p^) alp€r4a ip6- hv l\4<p Sxri, arjpalyeiv, 

P^C^p cTj'at* Tb. peyiffra tSip 4p 
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evidences of their care for the human race.' To seek access to 
these’ prophecies, «■ indications of special divine intervention to 
come, was the proper supplementary business of any one who had 
done as much for himself as could he done by patient study.* But 
as it was madness in a man to solicit special information from the 
gods on matters which they allowed him to learn by bis own 
diligence—so it was not loss madness in hipi to investigate as a 
learner that which tlicy chose to keep back for their own specialty 
of will.* 

Such was the capital innovation madeljy Sokrates in regard to 
imporuinre the subject of Atheiiiaii study, bringing down philoaopby 
vitwu'''*'’ (to esc tjpo expreesion of Cicero) * from tbo heavens to 
the earth; and such his attempt to draw tbo line 
between that whicdi was, and was not, seietitifictally 
iiS'liB- discoverable: an attemjtt, remarkable^ inasmuch as it 
cowioii. shows. lii» conviction that tlie scientific And the religious 
point of view mutually excluded one another, so that where the 
latter began the former ended. was an innovation, iiic,stim,ahle, 
in respect to the new matter whicli it let in ; of little import, as 
regards that which it professixl to exclude. For in point of fact, 
physical science, though jiartlally discouraged, was never absolutely 
excluded, through any prevalence of that systcniatkr disapproval 
which he, in common with the multitude of his day, entertained. If 
it became comparatively neglected, this arose rather from the 
greater popularity, and the more abundant amj accessible matter, 
of that which he introduced. I’liysieal or astroiiomicn! science was 
narroi^ in amount, known only to few; and even with those few it 
did not admit of being expanded, enlivened, or turned to much 
profitable account in discussion. But tlie moral and political 
phenomena, on which Sokrates turned the light of speculation, 
were abundant, varied, familiar, and interesting to every One; 
-comprising (to translate a Greek line which he >vas fon<f of 
qupting) “all the good and evil which has befallen you in jour 
home;*” connected too, not merely with the roalitlOs of the 
present, but also with the literature of the past, through the 
gnomic and other poets. 

The motives which determined this important innovation, as to 


* Xocoph. Mera, i. 4, J5; iv. 3, 12. 
When Xenophon was deliberftting whe¬ 
ther 'he ''should take military eervico 
uiider^yrus the younger, he consulted 
Sokrat^, Vho advised him to go to 
Delphi fifid submit the cobo to the 


oi’aclo (Xen. Anabaa. iii. 1, 5). 

2 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 10. 

^ Xenoph. Mom. i. 1, 9; iv. 7, 6. * 

* Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 4, 10. 

® "Ott* Tot iv fitydpQurt Kcutiv t* iyo- 
66v re rirvicrai. 
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subject of study, exhibit Sokrates chiefly as a religious man and 
a practical, philanthropic preceptor—the Xcnophontic hero. His 
innovations, not less important, as to method and doctrine,*place 
before us the ])hilosopher and dialectician—the other side of his 
character, or the Platonic' hero; faintly traced indeed, yet still 
recognised and identified, hy Xenophon. 

“Sokrates (says-! the latter')-continued incessantly discussing 
humMn affairs (the sense of this word jfill be understood 
by what lias been said above, p. llil), investigating— JjJt’raMhia 
What is piety? What is impiety ? 'What is the honour- 
able and the base ? What is the just and the unjust ? 

What is temperance, or unsound mind?- What is courage 
or cowardice ? What is a city ? W'hat is the character fit for a 
citizen? What is authority over men? What i.s the character 
befitting the exercise of such authority? and other similar questions. 
Men wlio knew these matters he accounted good and honourable ; 
men who were ignorant of them ho aBsimilated to slaves.” 

Sokrates (says Xenophon agqjn, in another pa.ssagc) considered 
that the dialectie proem consisted in coming together and taking 
cojnmon counsel to distinguish and distribute things into Genera 
or I'amilips, so as to learn what each st'parate thing really was. 
To go through this process carefully was indispensable, as the 
only way of enabling a man to regulate his own conduct, aiming 
at good objects and avoiding bad. To be so practised as to be 
able to do it readily, was essential to make a man a good leader 
or adviser of others. ■ Every man who had gone through the 
process, and come to know what each thing was, could also of 
course define it and explain it to others ; but if he did not know, 
it was no wonder that he wont wrong himself, atid put others 
wrong besides.® Moreover, Aristotle says—“To Sokrates we may 

• ^^Xenopli. Merp. i. 1, i6, ' Kal $ia\€KriKwrdrovs. 

2 Xtjnoph.'Mem. iv. Jl, *A\Kk Surely tlie etymology here given by 
,to7s iynpdr^ffi fxdyois anoTiiiv ri Xenophon or Sokratfis of the,word 5<a- 

KpAriiXTa T$>v irpayfiiiTwv, teal \6y<p k cil uaiiuot be considered as satis- 

^py^’ SlaXeyovTas kuto. yfvii^ factory? 

TO p-itf kytuBk irpoaipuffOaii rwv kcucwv Again, iv. (1, 1. SwKftoTTjs rovs fxfv 
dirdxftrBeHf Kol o 0 t«s #</)17 apitrrovs Tf eiS^rciy tI tKaffrov eltj twp ivofxiC^ 

Kal fv5aifiov€<rrdrovs dvtpas ylypfffdaiy koI rots dh^ois hv i^ifiyficr^ai Svvaffdar 
itoi StoX«J*)»e<r6tti SwoTOfTtiroys'. tovs 84 fiv ftS^Tos, owScy 6avfia<rTby 

84 Kal t 8 8itt\^7€»r6ai ovofiaadrjyai, elrai, ayroits 54 <r<j>diXAfcr$ai Kal &AAouj 
rpv ervuiovras KOtry l8ov- tr^dXXetv. (TKOirwy <rvv rotv 

Sia\SyoPTds Kark (rwovcii rt fKa<rroy rfi? ruv 6vTa>¥t ovie- 
yJyT} Ttk Tpdyfiara‘ 5e7»' otv veipd- tot’ ^Aijyf Tldvra /j^v oZv, ^ Siatpt- 
i^cu fjTi fxdKurra Vfihs rovTo trotnov iav- ^ero, toXv ^pyov Sje|«Xd€7y iy 
rbv vapatrKtvd^€iv, Kal toutow ixdKtffra 8trois 84 Kal rdv irpOTrov r^s 
^Tt(U,«X€«r$5tt* in rokrov yap ylyy^adat 8T}Xw<reii» otfACu, roffavTa X4{«y. 
dvbpas kpldrovs 'n koI ■^•ye/tot'iKcoTiTovy 
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, unquestionably, assign two novelties—Inductive Dbscourses—and 
the Definitions of general terms.' ” 

I borrow here intentionally from Xenophon in preference to 
Commince- Plato; siiicc tile former, tamely describing a process 
1 ?™*!™“’ which he imjieriectly a])preeiiited, identifies it so much 
the more completely with the real Sokrates—and is thus 
l^etter witness than Plato, whose genius not only 
species. conceived but gr^^itly enlarged it for didactic pui^oses 
of his own. In our present state of knowledge, some mental effort 
is required to sec anything important in the words of Xenophon; 
so familiar has every student been rendered with the ordinary 
terms and gradations of logic and classification,—sueh as Genus— 
Detiiiition—-Indiiidual thing.'; as conipreliended in a Genus—wliat 
each thing is, and to what gouus it belongs, &e. But familiar a.s 
tho.se words have now become, they denote a mental [iroccss, of 
which, in 440-4y0 n. c., few men besides Sokrates had any 
conscious perception. Of (course nniu eofieeivtal and di^serihisd 
things in classes, as is implied in the very form and language, 
and in the habitual junction of jiredieates with subjects in common 
speech. They explained their meaning clearly and forcibly in 
particular cases: they laid down maxims, argued (piestions, stated 
premises, and drew conclusions, on trials in the Dikiistery, or 
debates in th(; assembly : they had an abundant [Kietical literatun;, 
which appealed to every variety of emotion : they w ere beginning 
to compile historical narrative, intermixed with reflection and 
criticism. But though all this was done, and often admirably well 
done, it was wanting in that analytical eonsciousne.-s which would 
have enabled any one to dc.scril)e, exj)laiu, or vindicate what ht! 
was doing. The ideas of men—speakers as wtdl as hearers, tlie 
productive minds as well a.s the recipient multitude—were asso- 

’ Ariatot. Metaphyn. i. fi, j>. i'87 b. ’Ek t>‘ tipa ntu aneKt^Lft AtSofJov, .hvo/tO’ 
^'Kpdrovs 8< TCpi tu trpayfiu- 

Tevo/x4poVf TTtpl Si Ti]S o\'r}S outet' axpt^oAo^'ovf atro- 

— tv fievToi ro^Tois to Ka66\ov ^rjTowToy 

Koi iffpl SpKTpwv iTTicr-fjcravTos npurov Mvkttjp, ^r;Top6/j.uitTos. virarrMcos, tipwfirv'njy. 
Tifv Siavoiav, &c. Again, xiii. 4, <5-8. p. (ap. Uiog. Laort. ii. 10,) 

1078 b. A4io yip iarw t ns tev avoSulri To a lat^e propai-tion of be<irers of 
^.oiKpirtt SiK<dmi roi/s r ^iraicri- that time (as of other timosj) aMwntc 
Kovs \6yovs Ku\ TO dpl^tffdat thinkni;/ <mi tnikituf patty md 

KaOikov. comparo xiii. 0, :>5. p. in bwl toBte —ti i.Kpi$(ikoyia iJ.iKp0irpfv4 
h ; Cicero. Topic. X. 42. (Ariwtot. Kthic. hiikomach. iv. 4. p. 1122 

^ TlieKt* two attnbiitea, of the discus- b; also Aristot. Motaphys. ii. p. 005 
Rions ciuried on by Sokrat^a, explain a). Even Plato thinks himself obligtHi 
the epitliet attaclhed to him by Timon ih rxaike ft sort ol apology lor it (Tw- 
tlie Sillo^upher, that he was the leader ictet. c. 102. p. 184 C). No donbt 
and originator of the accurate! Uilkors or Tinion used the woitl MpifioKiyoas in ft 

\ snowing sonso. 
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ciatcd together in groups favourable rather to emotional results, or 
to poeticiil, rhetorical, narrative and descriptive effect, than to 
methodical generalisatitm, to scientific conception, or to proof 
either inductive or deductive. That reflex act of attention which 
enables men to understand, compare, and rectify, their own mental 
process, w'as only jast Ixigiiming. it was a recent novelty on the 
part of the rhetorical teachers, to analyse the component parts of 
a piihlic harangue, and to propound some precepts for making 
men tolerable s])eakers. Protagoras w'as just setting forth various 
gr<ainraatical distinctions, while Prodikus discriminated the signifi¬ 
cations of words nearly erjuivalent and liable to he confounded. 
All these pj-occedings aj)peared then so new' as to incur the 
ridicidc even of Plato: yet they were branches of tliat same 
analytical tendency wliich Sokrates now carried into scientific 
inquiry. It may he doubted wliother any one before him ever 
used the words Genus and Species (originally meaning Pamily 
and Form) in the philosopliical sense now exclusively ajjpropriated 
to them. Not one of those many names (called by logicians 
nanws of tlie seco/id intontum), which- imply di.stinct attention to 
various parts of the logical process, and enable us to consider and 
criticise it in detail—then existed. All of them grew out of the 
schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the subsequent philosophers, so 
that we can thus trace them in their beginning to the common root 
and father, Sokrates. ’ 

To comprehend the full value of the improvements struck out 
by Sokrates, we have only to examine the intellectual s.)kraips 
j)aths pureuod by Ins pre(leco.ssors or contemporanes. 

He set to himself distinct and specific problems— sujiiire. ' 

“ What is justice ? What is piety, courage, political government ? 
What is it which is really denoted by such great and important 
names, bearing upon the conduct or happiness of man ? ” Now it 
has hoen already remarked that x\naxagoras, Empedoklos, Demo- 
kritus, the Pythagoreans, all had still pre.sent to their minds those 
vast and undivided problems which had been transmitted down 
from the old poets ; bending their minds to the invention of some 
system which would explain them all at once, or assist the imagina¬ 
tion in conceiving both how the Kosmos first began, and how' it 

^ How slowly grammatical analysis i Kahn, OcRcluchte der Kiassischon Pbi- 
pi-tfcoedtitl among the Greeks, and how ' lologio iui Alterthum,* a. 89-92, &c. 
long it was before they got at what are On this point, these Sophists aoem to 
now elementai'y ideas in every iustrucled have been, decidedly in ndvauco of their 
imm's mind—may bo eeou in Orsifen- age. 
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continued to more on.‘ Ethics and physics, man and nature, were 
all blended together; and the Pythagoreans, who explained all 
Nature by numbers and numerical relations, applied the same 
explanation to moral attributes—considering justice to be sym¬ 
bolised by a perfect equation, or by four, the first- of all square 
numbers.*' These early philosophers endeavoured to find out the 
beginnings, the component elements, the moving cause or causes, 
of things in the mass; ** but the logical distribution into Genus, 
Species, and individuals, does not seem to have suggested itself to 
them, or to have been made a subject of distinct attention by any 


^ This saino tendency, to break off 
from the vague aggregate then couceived 
as Physics, is discerniblo in the Hip])o- 
kratic treatises, and oven in the treatise 
de AutiquA MedicinA, which M. Littrd 
places first in his edition, and cousitlei*» 
to be the'production of HipjtokratoK 
himself, in wliich case it would he con¬ 
temporary with SokratfiM. On tliis sub¬ 
ject of authorship, however, other tTi- 
tics do not agree with him: sec the 
question eznminoil in his voL i. (;h. xii. 
p. 2ii5 srq. 

Hippokratos (if lie be the author) 
begins by deprecating the attempt to 
connect the study of mediciuo with 
physical or astronomical hypothesis (c. 
2), ind farther proteste against the pro¬ 
cedure of various medical writers and 
Sophists, or pliiloHophers, such as Em- , 
jiedokloy, who set themselves to make 
out “what man was from the beginning, 
how he began fii-st to exist, and in what 
manner he was constructed” (c. 20). 
This does not belong (be says) to medi¬ 
cine, which ought indeed to be studied 
as a comprehensive whole, but as a 
whfde determined by and bearing refer¬ 
ence to its own end: “You ought to 
study the nikture of nuuj, what be is 
with reference to that which he eats 
and drinks, and to all his other occupa¬ 
tions or habits, anul tt> the conseqiienees 
resulting from each ”—8,Ti &v$po}- 

VOS vphs ril xal viv6fi€va, koI 

vphs ri &Wa ivimj^tifutrai acd S,Ti 
hj>‘ licdcToy lacCcTy ^v/4)9<]<rtTai. 

The spirit, in which Hippokratds here 
approaches the study of medicine, is ex¬ 
ceedingly analogous to that which dic¬ 
tated the innovation of Sokrates in re¬ 
spect to the study of Ethics. The same 
character pervades the treatise, l)e Acre, 
Locis et Aquis—a definite and predeter- 
fnined field of impiiry—and Hipj^kratic 
ti’eatises generally. 

3 ArktoteL Metaphys. i..5. p. 085, 


fiiv rwp ipiflgwv vdBo^ 

iiKaioffvtniy rb rouirV 
trepov Kaipbs, &c. Etbica Magna, i. 
1. T) ZiKoioff-livi] IffaKis tfroj; kc 

Bnindis, Oeftch. dor (Ir. Horn. VhiloH. 
Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. p. 4(»2. 

^ Aristofcel. Metaphys. iii. p. 09ft A. 
OJov ’Ep.rt5oKX^s vvp >fal koI rd 

fifTa ro^uv, ffTotx**® <fnjcriy eli'at ^ 
4ffr\ TO uvra iywapx^yTW, & X 
oi/K &)S y^v7\ \4yii ravra rwy 
Tlmt generic division and subdivision 
w:i« unknown or uiipmctised by tlicho 
eaj'ly men, is noticed by I’lato (Sophist, 
c. 114. p. 2G7 D). 

Aristotle thinks that the Pythago- 
renna had some famt and obscure notion 
of the logical genus — v(p\ rov ri 
itTTiv fjp^a^o n^v \ty(iy Kol dplCftrOai, 
Alar 5e dirAwr dvpa.yp,aT€v6T}(rav (Meta¬ 
phys. i. 5, 'jy. p. yH»» B.). But wo see 
by comparing two other paKsagcH in that 
I treatise (xiii. 4. C, p. lo7rt b with i 5, 
i 2. p. 985 b) that the Bythagoreuu defi- 
1 nitioms of rd iiKaioy, Ac. were 

j notiiing more tlian eyrtain nutnci ical 
fancies; so that these words cannot 
fairly be said to have designated, in 
their view, logical qerma. Nor can the 
ten Bythagoreaii avormx^oi., or j)arallel 
aeries of coutiuries, bo called by tliat 
name; arranged in order to gratify a 
fancy about the perfection of the num- 
l>er ten, which fancy aftorwarda seems 
to have passed to Amtotle himself when 
drawing up hie ten predioaraents. 

See a valuable Excursus upon the 
Aristotelian expressions rl iffrt—rl 
ffreu, &.C., appended to Schwegler’s edi¬ 
tion of Aristotle's Metaphyeica, vol, ii. 
p. 3G9. p. 578. 

About the few' and imperfect defini¬ 
tions which Aristotle seems also to 
ascribe to Demokritns, see Trendelen- 
buzg, Comment, ad Aristot. De AninA, 

p. 212. 
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one before Sokrates. To study Ethics, or human dispositions and 
ends, apart from the physical world, and according to a theory of 
their own, referring to human good and happiness as the sovereign 
and comprehensive end ; ‘ to treat each of the great and familiar 
words designating moral attributes, as logical aggregates com¬ 
prehending many judgements in particular cases, and connoting a 
certain harmony or consistency of purpose among the separate 
judgements; to bring many of these latter into comparison, by a 
scrutinising dialectical process, so as to test the consistency and 
completeness of the logical aggregate or general notion, as it stood 
in every man’s mind :—all these were parts of the same forward 
movement which Sokrates originated. 

It was at that time a great progress to break down the un- 
wieldly mass conceived by former philosophers as science; 
and to study Ethics apart, with a reference, more or less V 
distinct, to tlieir own appropriate end. Nay, wc see (ir iayi»« tJie 

t ni ^ r* TM 1 n 1 foimii-tllori of 

we may trust the ‘ 1 bsodon ot rlato*) that JSokratos, founai i< gk, 
before he resolved on such pronounced severance, had I'xpamW by 
tried to construct, or had at least yearned after, an 
undivided and reformed system including Physics also 
under the Ethical end; a scheme of optimistic Physics, applying 1 
the general idoa‘‘H'7trt< was best” as the commanding principle- 
from whence physical explanations were to he deduced ; which he 
hoped to find, but did not find, in Anaxagoras. But it was a still 
greater advance to seize, and push out in conscious application, 
th# essential features of that logical process, upon the correct 
performance of which our security for general truth greatly depends. 
The notions of Genus, subordinate Genera, and individuals as 
comprehended under them (we need not here notice the points on 
which Plato and Aristotle diffei'ed from each other and from the 
modern concdjdions on that subject), were at that time newly 
brought into clear consciousness in the human mind. The pro¬ 
fusion of logical distribution employed iir some of the dialogues of 
Plato, such as the Sophistes and the Politicus, seems partly trace¬ 
able to his wish to familiarise hearers with that which was then a 
novelty, as well as to enlarge its development, and diversify its 
mode of application. He takes numerous indirect opportunities of 
bringing it out into broad light, by putting into the mouths of his 

^ Aristotle remarks,about the Pytlia-! 0 uK oiicelar tuv dp^rup rijv 
goreana, that they referred the virtues Bimp lav iroietTO (Ethic. Ma^. i. 1). 
to number and numerical relations—not ^ Plato, Phaedon, c. 102 $eq. p. 00, 

giving to them a theory of their own— 97. 
ros yhp dptrds iis robs dtpiBfiobs dvdymv I 
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dialoglsts answers implying complete inattention to it, exposed 
afterwards in the course of the dialogue hy Sokrates.' \^'hat was 
now begun by Sokrates, and improved by Plato, was emlwdied as 
jmrt ill a comprehensive system of formal logic by the genius of 
Aristotle; a systenfVhieh was not only of extraordinary value in 
lefercncc to the processes and controversies of its time, but wbicli 
also, having become insensibly worked into the minds of instructed 
men, has contributed much to form what ia correct in the habits of 
modem thinking. Though it has been now enlarged and recast, 
by some inoderu authore (especially by Mr. .Tobn Stuart Mill in 
bis admirable System of Logic) into a stractiire cominontunae 
with the vast increase of knowledge and extension of jiositivi' 
method belonging to'the present day—wo must recollect that the 
distance, between the best moilern logic and that of Aristotle, I*, 
hartlly so great as that between Aristotle and those who ])rec<‘deil 
him by ar century—Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and the I'ytliago- 
reans; and that the movement in advance of these latter coni- 
luences with Sokrates. 

' ’ By Xenophon, by Plato, and by Aristotle, the growth as well as 
iwwtMi the habitual use of logical classification is represented as 

i.isyMiby concurrent with and deneiident noon dialectics. lu this 

f««riti*i methodised discussion, .so much in liannoiiy with the 

t«nwii marked sociability of tlie Greek character, the ()uick 

suijKt. recurrence ot sliort question and answer was needtul as 

a stimulus to the attention, at a time when the habit of close and 
jaccurate reflection on abstract subjects bad been so little culfivaTed. 
But the dialectics of Sokrates bad I'ar greater and more iinpoilaiit 
peculiarities than this. W'e must alway.s consider his method in 
«onjunctiou with the subjects to which he applied it. A« those 
subjects xvere not recondite or s]X!cial, but bore on the practical lii'c 


* As one specimeu among inanyy hoc Litile etretw ie to Ik* laid on this cir- 
riato, Tlioaitet. c. il. p. 140 it is piimstuncu. 1 think; and ilte terms in 
nmintuined by Brandis, and in part by wbmh Xenophon dpscribes tb« mt'thotl 
C. H%yder (wee Heyder, Kritischo i)ar- of SokraU‘S liiaX^yovrat Kara ylvt) r'a 
Btcllung imd* Vergleichnng der Ai-isto* ' irpay^ara, ABmu. iv, 5, 12; seem to im- 
ieliBeben nud Hegolsclion Dialcktik, ^ ply tlie oiio prooeas m well an tlie (dbri: 
parti, p. 85, It'S), that the logical pro* : indeed it was scarcely jtossible to krep 
ceBB, called Division, is not to be con- i tberu apai't, with so abundant a talhcr 
eiderod as having been enipluyed by ; aa Sokratt^s. Plato doubtless both cn- 
Sokrat^B along with definitibn, but be- i larged and Rystematised the method in 
gifl^ with Pkto; in proof of which they ' every way, ami csj>ecially made gi-oater 
remark tliat in tlie two Platonic dia- use of tho ju-oceKs of Division, becau.-o 
logu£» called fjophistds ajid Politicus, be pusbod the Dialogue farther into 

w'herein this pfbeess ii .. . . - . , 

(Jmploj^ed, Sokrates ia 
pf the conversation. 


Doti^^onductor ‘ 


pORltlVO 

ki'atds. 
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of the house, the market-place, the city, the Dikastcry, the gyin- 
iiasium, or the tem]»lo, with which every one was •fatniliar—so 
Sokrates never presented himself as a teacher, nor as a man 
having new knowledge to communicate. On' the contrary, he 
disclaimed such pretensions, uniformly and^ven ostentatiously. 
The suhjecta on which he talked were just those which eycry one 
professed to know j^srfectly and thoroughly, and on which every 
one believed himsi lf in a condition to instruct others, rather than 
to r<“qnire instruction for liim.self. On such questions as these— 
What is justice?—What is piety?—What is a democracy?— 
AVliat is a law?—every man fancied that ho could give a con¬ 
fident ojiiniou, and even wondered that any other person should 
fee! a difficulty. Wlicu .Sokrates, professing ignorance, put any 
such question, he found no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given 
ofl'hand, and with v(‘ry little reflection. The answer purported to 
bo the explanation or definition of a term—familiar indeed, but of 
wide and comprehensive imjiort—given by one who had never 
before tried to render to himself an account of what it meant. 
Having got this answer, Sokrates jmt frc.sli questions applying it 
to specific cases, to which the respondent was compelled to give 
answers inconsistent with the first; thus showing that the defini¬ 
tion was either too narrow, or too wide, or defective in some 
essential condition. The respondent then amended his answer, 
hut this was a jireludo to other questions, which could only be 
answered in ways inconsistent with the amendment; and the 
respondent, after many attemjits to disentangle himself, was 
obliged to plead gr.ilty to tlic inconsistencies, with an admission 
that he could make no satisfactory answer to the original query, 
which had at first appeared so easy and familiar. Or if he did not 
himself admit this, the hearers at least felt it forcibly. The 
dialogue, as given to us, commonly ends with a result purely 
negative, proving that the respoiidoiit was incompetent to answer 
the question proposed to him, in a manner consistent and satis¬ 
factory even to himself. Sokrates, as he professed from the 
beginning to have no positive theory to support, so he maintains to 
the end the same air of a learner, wdio would be glad to solve the 
difficulty if he could, but regrets to find himself disappointed of 
that instruction which the respondent had promised. 

We see by this description of the cross-examining path of this 
remarkable man, how intimate was the bond of connexion between 
the dialectic method and the logical distribution of particulars 
into species and genera. The discussion first raised by Sokrates 
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turns upon the meaning of some large generic term; the queries 
JinSon follows it up, bring the answer given into 

•Iso between collision H'itli various particulars which it ough# not to 

Ibe dialw tic ^ ■ 1 1 t • 1 • -L. t 

process awl comprehend, yet does—or with others which it ought to 

the logical ^ ■ . t • • i • i 

(iistributton comprehelB, but does not. It is m this manner that the 
inatw-one latent and undefined cluster of association, which has 
Manyiiione. grown up rouud a familiar term,^is as it were pene- 
trated by a fermenting leaven, forcing it to expand into discernible 
portions, and bringing the appropriate function which the term 
ought to fulfil, to become a subject of distinct consciousness. The 
inconsistencies into which the hearer is betrayed in his various 
answ ers proclaim to him the fact that he has not yet acquired any¬ 
thing like a clear and full conception of the common attribute 
which hinds together the various jiarticulars embraced under some 
term which is ever ujion his lips—or pcriiajis enable him to di'tect 
a different fact, not less important, that there is no such conmimi 
attribute, and that the generalisation is merely nominal and falla¬ 
cious. In either case, he is put upon the train of thought which 
leads to a correction of the generalisation, and lights him on to 
that which Plato’ c.all3 seeing the One in the Many, and the Many 
in the One. Without any predecessor to copy, Sokrates fell as 
it were instinctively into that which Aristotle* describes as the 
double track of the dialectic process—breaking up the One into 
Many and recombining the Many into One. The former duty, at 
once the first and the most essential, Sokrates performed directly 
by his analytical string of questions—the latter, or sjnthetieal 
process, was one which he did not often directly undertake, but 
strove so to ami and stimulate the hearer’s mind, as to enable him 
to do it for himself. This One and Many denote the logical dis¬ 
tribution of a multifarious subject-matter under generic terms, 
with clear understanding of the attributes implied or connoted by 
each term, so as to discriminate those particulars to which it really 
applies. At a moment when such logical distribution was as yet 
novel as a subject of consciousness, it could hardly have been 
probed and laid out in the mind by any less stringent process than 
the cross-examining dialectics of Sokrates—applied to the analysis 

* Plato, Fbsedrua, c. 109. p. 265 <r6cti, rh ly vowd ^ tiaipn ^ 

Sophiatds, c. 83. p. 253 £. iivaipe7, rb tiSohs, rh 8^ oh, r&y 

* Arifitot. Topic, viii. 14. p. 164, b. irporeiyonivwp. 

2. ’Etrri ydp iiv\&s ehiip It was from Sokrat^Ss that jiialectic 
StaXeicTiKhs 6 ‘Kp^rrartKhs >cal Overran- skill derived its great exteaision and de- 
^Eflrrl 5e rb (xhv vportlptffffai, tv velopmeut (Aristot. Metaj^ya. xiii. 4. 
TOi«tv •K\fiw {hi yhp tv SKws p. 1078 b). 

S d Kdyos) rb 8* ivltrra- 
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of some jittempts at defioition liastily giyen by respondente ; that 
“ inductive discourse and search for (clear general notions or) dcfi- 
iiitionsfBf general terms,” which Aristotle so justly points out as 
his peculiar innovation. 

I have already adverted to the persuasior#of religious mission 
under which Sokrates acted in pursuing this system of pprsviosion 
conversation and interrogation, lie probably began it Slijffito’’ 
in a tentative way,' upon a modest scale, and under the 
pressure of logical embarrassment weighing on his own h“,ju,qumi' 
mind. But as he jmoceeded, and found himself sue- “',0 
cessful as well as acquiring reputation among a certain 
circhi of friends, bis earnest soul became more and more penetrated 
with devotion to that which he regarded as a duty. It was at this 
time probably, that his friend (llimrephon came back with the 
oracular answer from Delphi (noticed a few pages above) to which 
Sokrates himself alluded as having prompted him to extend the 
range of his conversation, and to question a class of persons whom 
he had not before ventured to approach—the noted politicians, 
jxiets, and artisans, lie found them more confident than humbler 
individuals in their own wisdom, but quite as unable to reply to 
his queries without being driven to contradictory answers. 

Such scrutiny of the noted men in Athens is made to stand pro¬ 
minent in the ‘ I’latonic Apology,’ because it was the h,, 
principal cause of that unpopularity which Sokrates at 
once laments and accounts for before the Dikasts. It 
was the most impreosive portion of his proceedings, in 
the eyes both of enemies and admirers, as well as the 
most flattering to his own natural tenqrer. Nevertheless it would 
be a mistake to present this part of the general purpose of Sokrates 
—or of his divine mission, if we adopt his own language,—as if it 
were the whole; and to describe him as one standing forward 
merely to unmask .select leading men, politicians, sophists, poets^ 
or others, who had acquired unmerited reputation, and were puffed 
up with foolish conceit of their own abilities, lajing in reality 
shallow and incomj)ctent. Such an idea of Sokrates is at once 
inadequate and erroneous. Ilis conversation (as I,have before 
remarked) was absolutely universal and indiscriminate; while the 
mental defect whioh he strove to rectify was one not at all peculiar 

‘ What Plato makes Sokratfis say in i active career of Sokrates. compw'e the 
the Euthyphron, c. 1'2. p. 11 D—“'A/ewt' ! Hippias Mmor, c. 18. p. J76 B; Laches, 
may Iw accounted os c. 3J. p. 200 E. 
true at least in the beginnuig of the | 
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to leading men, but cammon to them with the mass of iqjuikind— 
though seeming to be exaggerated in them, ])artly because more is 
expected from them, partly because the general feeling#f self¬ 
estimation stands at a higher level, uaturiilly and reasonably, in 
tlieir bosoms, than iff those of ordinary persons. That defect was, 
the “ seeming and conceit of knowledge without the reality,” on 
human life with its duties, purposes, and conditions—the know¬ 
ledge of which Sokrates called emphatically “ human wisdom,” 
and regiirded as essential to the dignity of a freeman ; while he 
treated other hranclu's of scicnee as above the level of man,' and 
as a stretch of curiosity, not merely snporfluons, hut reprehensible. 
His warfare against such false persuasion of knowledge, in one 
man as well as another, upon those subjects (for with him, I 
repeat, wo must never disconnect the method from tiie subjects)— 
clearly marked even in Xenophon, is abundantly and strikingly 
illustrated by the fertile genius of Plato, and constituted the true 
missionary scheme which pervaded the last half of his long life : 
a scheme far more comprehensive, as well as more generotis, than 
those anti-Sophistic polemics which arc assigned to liiin by so 
many authors as his prominent object." 

In pursuing tlio thread of his examination, then; w'as no topic 
upon which Sokrates more frequently insisted, than the contra.“t 
between the state of men's ktiowledge on the general topics of 
man and society—and that which artists or professional men j)os- 

^ Xenojih. !Meraor. i, 1, no- j grountlloss feiiwiire against the SophiRtp, 

Tfp^y Tore voixivayrts iKavws fjSv rhv- j which Toiiiieiiianii here gives, one uHser- 
dpwvfia tiUvai ^pxovrai (the physical [ tioii is reiiiurkable. Ifo tells us that it 
IthiloBopheiM) ^irl rb Tfpl rwv roiovrwv ; was the tnoro easy for Sokrates to put 
^povrl^fiy rh n'tv ii/flpwirfia TraptVrcs, j <lowu the Sophists, since their sballow- 
ri 5^ Sai(i6via (TKtrrrovvTfs, riyovvTai rit j iieaa and worthlessucHS, after a short 
irpoariKoyTa irpdTTfiv .... Aorbr 8^ period of vogue, had already been de~ 
vepl 'Tuv avd pw/r f I a>v iel tectoil by intelligent ineu, and was be- 

ytro,o’Koiriiv,rifv(rf$is,TlaiT($i^, »fal coining discredited. 

»€pl ratv &X\ii3Vy ^lToys ptlv ttSoras -^^eTro It is Birango to find Huch an a.sacrtion 
ifoXei'* »cA 7 adoi»s tlvai, tov$ 54 ayi'o- made, for a period between 420-il9ft B c., 
ovyras dvSpavoSdbets SiKalm j the (era when I'rotagora^ Prodikus, 

Hippias, &c., reached the maximum of 

Plato, Apolog. Sok. c. 5. p. 20 D. colobrity. 

^ir€p ^ctIv fo-as dydpwir(yr] ao<pia- T<p An<l what aro we to say about tho 
• ivri ydp Kiviwfvw ravrriv elvai (rotp6s‘ Btateinent, that Sokrai^a put down the 
ovroi 54 Ttlx’ ots dpri I^Keyov, Sopliists, when we rooolleet that the 

rivd ^ war’ &y0pti}7rov <ro<fiiav ao^oViUv, Megaric school and Antisthenes—both 
&c. Compare c. 9. p. 23 A. emanating from SokratSs — are more 

* It 18 this uiu*row purpose that Plu- frequently attacked than any one else 
tarch ascribes to Sokratds, Quajationes in the dialogues of Plato, as having 
Platonicae, p. 909 E : compare also all those sceptical and disputatious pro- 
Tennemonn, (Jescbicht. der Philos, part jicnsities with which tho Sophists'are 
ii. art. i. voh ii. p. 81. reproachedi 

Amidst the customary outpouring of 
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sessed i||||their resjjective social crafts. #5 perptually did ho 
reproduce this eoniparison, that liis orieuiics accused liim 
of weaHiig it threadbare.' Take a man of special vo- 
cation—a carpenter, a brazier, a pilot, a musician, a 
surgeon—and examine him on the state of his jtrofes- ii,c 
aiond knowledge—you will find him able to indicate the Eiotlsai'ld 
jiersons from whom, and the stejis by which he first ,^'‘[,^“ 1 , 7 "' 
aaiuired it: he can describe to you his geucrid aim, with 
the particular moans which he emjiloys to realise the aim, as well 
as the reason why such means must be CTnjtloyed and why precautions 
must be taken to combat such and such particular obstructions: he 
can teach his profession to otlicrs : in matters relating to his pro¬ 
fession, he counts :is an authority, so that no extra-professional person 
thinks of contesting the decision of a surgeon in case of disease, or 
of a jiilot at sea. Hut while such is tlic fact in regard to every 
special art, liow great is the contrast in reference to tin? art of 
righteous, social, and useful living, which forms, or ought to form, 
the common business alike important to each and to all! ()n this 

subject Sokrates" remarked that every one felt jK-rfectly well- 
informed, and confident in his own knowledge—yet no one knew 
from whom, or by what stops, he had learnt: no one had ever 
devoted any special reflection either to ends, or means, or obstruc¬ 
tions: no one could explain or give a consistent account of the 
notions in his own mind, when pertinent (piestious were put to 
him : no one could teach another, as might be inferred (he 
thought) from the fact that there wer(' no ]ir()fessed teachers, and 
that the sons of the best men w-ero often destitute of merit: every 
one knew for himself, and laid down general j)ropositions confi- 

* riatOj Gorgitia, c, 101. p. 4f)l A. j 12-1-J, p. 108, to9, 110, c. 20. p. 11,'i 

KalUklfia. 'Hj iel rawrcl Atyety, & | 0. 1). 

5w«paT£S. Sokratos. Ov fx6yov yf, S> [ Xouoph. Moui. ili. 5, 21, 22; iv. 2 , 
KqXKikXus, h.K\h. v(p\ 7WV avTvy. Kal- 20-23; iv. 4, 5; iv. 0, 1 . Of tliese 
liking. Nij rovs Beovs, arex*'^? 7 € A « 1 passages, iv. 2 , 2 o, 23 is among the most 
<T KVT e as Kal Kya<p€as Kal fiayfi- lemai'kable. 

povs Xtytey Kal iarpovSt ovSfv it is remai’kable that SokratCa (in 
Com^iare Plato, Symposion, p. the Platonic Apology, c. 7. p. 22), when 
221 K; also Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 37 ; ; he is describing his wanderings (irAai/Tjv; 
iv, 5, 5. ! to test supposed knowledge, lirst in the 

^ It is not easy to refei- to specific ' statesmen, next in the poets, lastly in 
passages in manifestation of tiie con* the artisans and cvaftsiueu, finds satis- 
trast set forth in the text, which how- ^ faction only in the answers which tliese 
ever nma through lai'go portions of 1 latter made to him on rnattei'S concseru- 
many Platonic dialogues, under one | ing their respective trades or professions, 
form or another: see the Menony c. i They would have been wise men, had 
27-33, p. 90-94 ; Protagoras, c. 28, 29, ! it not been for the cirsuiuettmce, that 
p. 319, 320; Politicos, o. 38. p. 29^ D; because they knew tliese particular 
h^ehGs, c. 11, 12. p. 185, 18b; Gor- j tilings, they fancied that they knew 
gias, 0 . 121. p. 501 A; Alkibiadea, i. c. } other things also. 
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dently, without lookii^up to any othor man as knowiB|||liettt!r— 
yet there wiis no end of dis.sension and dispute on particular 
cases.’ 

Such was the general contrast which Sokrates sought to impress 
riatonic upon his hearers by a variety of questions hearing on it, 
SSm ’ directly or indirectly. One way of presenting it, which 
virTi'il’ is Plato devoted much of his genius to expand in dialogue, 
jy discuss, W'iietlier virtue he really teachalde ? 
How was it that superior men like Aristeides and Perikles* 
acquired the eminent qualities essential for guiding and governing 
Athens—since they neither learnt them under any known master, 
as they had studied music and gymnastics—nor could ensure the 
same excellences to their sons, either through their own agency or 
through that of any master ? Was it not rather the, fact, that 
virtue, as it was never expressly taught, so it was not really teach¬ 
able ; but was vouchsafed or withheld acci)rding to the special 
volition aud grace of the gods? If a man has a young horse to 
he broken or trained, he finds without diflSculty a professed trainer, 
thoroughly conversant with the habits of the race,” to communicate 
to the animal the excellence required ; but whom can he find to 
teach virtue to hi.s son.s, with the like preliminary knowledge aud 
assured restdt ? Nay, how can any one either teach virtue, or 
affirm virtue to bo teachable, unless he bo prepare.d to explain 
what virtue is, aud what are the jwiuts of analogy and difl’ercnco 
between its various branches—justice, tem])erance, fortitude, pru¬ 
dence, &c. ? In several of the Platonic dialogues, the discussion 
turns on the analysis of these, last-mentioned words—the ‘ Laches ’ 
and ‘ Protagoras ’ on courage, the ‘ Charmides ’ on temperance, 
the ‘ Euthyphron ’ on holiness. 

By these and similar discussions did Sokrates, aud Plato ampli- 
omifcitof fving uiwii his master, raise indirectly all the important 

knowMco ,■ . , , •' . , 

without real questions respecting society, human aspirations and 
UTitvcrsaf duties, aud the principal moral qualities which were 
prc.vaioiico jjggymjfgjj virtuous in individual men. As the general 
tenns, on which his conversatiou turned, were among the most 
current and familiar in the language, so also the abundant instances 
of detail, whereby he tested the hearer’s rational comprehension and 
consistent application of such large terms, were selected from the 
best-known phajiiomena of daily lifcp bringing home tffe incon- 

^ Plato, EuthypUrOn, c. 8. p. 7 D ; * Compare Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 4. p. 

Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 8. 20 A; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 25. 

* Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 2; Plato, ^ Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 15. ^’Orore 
Meuo, c, US. p. 84. o&tvs ti ry \6y((> Zik ruv 
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sistency^f inconsistency there was, in a nUinncr obvious to every 
one. The answers made to him—not merely by ordinary citizens, 
hut by men of talent and genius, s<ich as the poets or the rhetors, 
when called upon for an explanation of the moral terms and ideas 
set forth in their own compositions'^—revealed alike that state of 
mind against which his crusade, enjoined and consecrated by the 
Delphian oracle, was directed—the semblance and conceit of 
knowledge without real knowledge. They proclaimed confident, 
unhesitating persuasion, on the greatest and gravest questions con¬ 
cerning man and society, in the bosoms of ixTsons who had never 
bestowc'd uj)on them sufficient reflection to be aware that they 
involved any difficulty. Such pcrsuiision had grown up gradually 
and unconsciously, partly by authoritative communication, partly 
by insensible transfusion, from others ; the process beginning ante¬ 
cedent to reason as a capacity—continuing itself with little aid and 
no control from rca.son—and never being finally revised. With 
the great terms and current propositions concerning human life 
and society, a complex'bo^ of association had become accumu¬ 
lated from countless particulars, each separately trivial and lost to 
the memory—knit together by a powerful sentiment, and imbibed 
as it were by each man from the atmo.sphere of authority and 
example around him. Upon thi.s basis the fancied knowledge 
really rested ; and rciison, when invoked at all, was called in 
simply as a handmaid, expositor, or apologist of the pre-existing 
sentiment; as an accessory after the fact, not as a test of verifica¬ 
tion. Every man found these persuasions in his own mind, without 
knowing how they became established there ; and witnessed them 
in others, as portions of a general fund of unexamined common¬ 
place and credence. Because the words were at once of largo 
meaning, embodied in old and familiar mental processes, and sur¬ 
rounded by a strong body of sentiment,—the general assertions in 
which they were embodied appeared self-evident and impo.sing to 
every one; so that in spite of continual dispute in particular cases, 
no one thought hiiaself obliged to analyse the general propositions 
themselves, or to reflect w'hether he had verified their import, and 
could apply them rationally and consistently.* 

The phsenomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at the 

6iio\oyovfL€iftev ivopfUro, vo- compare Plato, Ion. p. .'i;!.?, TaM. 

dio-tpAKnai ehai k6yov ’A\xi ravra fxey (says Sokrates to 
Toiyapdvv iroAit fidKiCfa S>v iyiit oI5a, Kutbyd^^uius) Zik t6 ertpASpa vt- 

JJrt TOii>s dKovoifTas dpaXoyovvras frre^reiv elSevai, ouS’ (Xeii. Mem. 

compai'O Plato, Alkibiad. i. 

^ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 7. p. 22 C: c. 14. p. 110 A. 

K 2 
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present day, to need further elucidation as matter of fact. In 
sndi conii. uiorals, ill politics, in political economy, on all subjects 
6ion, without relating to man and society—the like confident per- 
tetaSijM suasion of knowledge without the reality is sufficiently 
MM™,.*” prevalent: the like generation and propagation, by 
M Icu'^to authority and example, of unverified convictions, resting 
ofman md Strong scntimeiit, without consciousness of the steps 

MW roliiL'd couditions of their growth ; the like enlistment of 
to the latter, pgason as the one-sided advocate of a pre-e.stablished sen¬ 
timent ; the like illusion, because every man is familiar with the 
language, that therefore every man is ma.ster of the complex facts, 
judgements, and tendencies, involved in its signification—and com¬ 
petent botli to apply comprehensive words and to assume the truth 
or talsehood of large propositions, without any special analysis or 
study.' 

There is one important difl'erence, however, to note, between our 
time and that of Sokrates. In his day, the impressions not only 
respecting man and society, but also respecting the physical world, 
were of this same self-sown, self-propagating, and unscientific cha¬ 
racter. The popular astronomy of the Sokratic age was an aggre¬ 
gate of primitive superficial observations and imaginative inferences, 
passing unexamined from-elder men to younger, accepted with 
unsuspecting faith, and consecrated by intense sentiment. Not 
only men like Nikias, or Anytus and Mcletus, but even Sokrates 
himself protested iigainst the impudence of Anaxagoras, when he 
degraded the divine Helios and Selene into a sun and moon of 
calculable motions and magnitudes, lint now, the development of 
the scientific point of view, with the vast increase of methodised 
physical and mathematical knowledge, has taught everyone that 
such primitive astronomical and physical convictions were nothing 
better than “ a fancy of knowledge without the reality.”* Every- 


1 “ Moins uno science est avancee, 
moinH elle a etc bicn traitee, et plus 
elle a biSsoiii d’etre eusoignee. C’est 
ce qui me fait beaucoup dt^sircr qu'mi 
ne I'enonce jias on France a I’easeigne- 
ment des sciences id^ologiques, morales, 
et politiqueii; qui, apr^s tout, sont des 
sciences coimne les autres—« la dlfftlr- 
erice pris, qiw. ceux qui na lea out pan 
4tiid'4ea sont persuades de si hom^ foi de 
les i’rtwotV, se crou^d cn elat d’en 
decider." (Destutt de Tiuoy, Eleinens 
d'ld^ologie, Preface, p. xixiv. ed. Paris, 
1827 .) 

2 " There is no science which, 


than astronomy, stands in need of such 
a {ivepanition, or draws more largely on 
that intellectuikl libeiality which ia 
reivdy to adopt whatever ia demon¬ 
strated, or concede whatever is ren¬ 
dered highly probable, liowever new 
and uncommon the points of view may 
be, ill which objects the most familiar 
may thereby become piaoed.^Aimoat 
all its conclusions sta-nd in open sir%k~ 
ituj contradiction with those of superjidid 
and vulffor ohaervation, and with what 
appears to every one, until he has 
understood and weight the proofe to 
the contrary, the most positive widmee of 
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one renounces them without hesitation, seeks his conclusions from 
the scientific teacher, and looks to the proofs alone for his guarantee. 
A man who has never bestowed special study on astronomy knows 
that he is ignorant of it: to fancy that he knows it, without such 
preparation, would be held an ab.surdity. While the scientific 
point of view has tlnis acquired complete predominance in reference 
to the physical world, it has made little way comjmratively on 
topics regarding man and society—wherein “ fancy of knowledge 
without tlie reality ” continues to reign, not without criticism and 
opposition, yet still as a ])aramount force. And if a new iSokrates 
were now to put the same questions in the market-place to men of 
all ranks and professions, he would find the like confident jier- 
suasion and unsuspecting dogmatism as to generalities—the like 
faltering blindness, and contradiction, w'hen tested by cross- 
examining details. 

In the time of Sokrates, this last (omparison was not open, since 
there did not exist, in any department, a body of doc- sokrat^sfirst 
trine scientifically constituted : but the comparison which £“£"1 
he actually took, borrowed from the .s])ecial trades and e'l^T.TOm. 
])r()fes.sions, brought him to an imjiortaiit result, lie 
was the first to see (and the idea, pervades all his specu- 
Intious), that as in each art or jirofe^ion, there is an 
end to be attained,—a thimry, laying down the means and 
conditions whereby it is attainable—and ])recepts, deduced from 
that theory—such prccejits, collectively taken, directing and cover¬ 
ing nearly the entire field of practice, but each precept,«separately 
taken, liable to conflict with others, and therefore liable to cases of 
exception; so all this is not less trne, or admits not less of being 
realized, respecting the general art of human living and society. 
There is a grand and all-comprehensive End—the security and 
happiness, as far as jiracticable, of each and all persons in the 
society:' there may be a theory, laying down those means and 


Ak fiense^. Thus the eart,h on "wluch he 
stands, and which has served for ages 
^ the unshaken foundation of the 
firmest structures either of art nr na¬ 
ture, is divested by the asti’onomer of 
its attribute of fixity, and conceived by 
as turning swiftly on its centre, 
aud at tne same time moving onward 
through space witli great rapidity,” &c. 
(Sir John Herschel, Astronomy, Intro¬ 
duction, 860 t. 2.) 

‘ Xenoph. Memor. iv. 1, 2. ’Erefc- 
UBtpsTo (^Sokmtea) rks aya6ks ^vfTus, 


iK rov rax,^ t« fxapQdvfiv oh vpofffxoifv, 
/ral fxvTj/xovfieiv & fidSoiev, /cal 
Ovfifh ruv paBTjfidrcov itdvrwv, 5/’ wv 
itrrlv oiKiav tf naKus oIkup kbI vdXtp, 
Kal rh Shop dvdpdovoiS re Kcd dvdpwirivots 
irpdyfxaffip el yV roiov- 

rovs TjyeiTO traiSevBfpras oJ/c Av p.&pov 
avrois re euSaijxopas ehai /cal Toils' ^ao- 
Twv of/covs icoXiSs otKeiPf dWd Kal &\- 
\ovs &yBpwTovs /col irdXeis St 
va<r0ai evSaifiOPas iroirjtrat. 

Ib. iii. 2, 4. Kol ofirajs ^vutkovup, 
rls eti) dya$ov Tp/e/ndpos dperij, rd pep 
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conditions under which the nearest approach can he made to that 
end: there may also be precepts, prescribing to every man tlie 
conduct and character whlcli best enables him to become an 
auxiliary towards its attainment, and imperatively restraining him 
from acts which lend to hinder it—precepts deduced from the 
theory, each one of them separately taken being subject to excep¬ 
tions, but all of them taken collectively governing practiwi, as in 
each particular art.’ Sokrates and Plato talk of “the art of 
dealing with human beings ”—“ the art of behaving in society ”— 
“ tliat science which has for its object to make men happy,” &e. 


They draw a marked distinction 

iXAu irepjTjpei, KaTfXciire rh f J5a(- 
fioyas vote IP, uv ap Tjyv'rai. 

Ih, iii. 8, :i, 4, 5; iv. (5. 8. Ho ex¬ 
plains ri a 7 a 0 ^p to mean ri atpf\i/xop — 
fie'xp* Trctrra koI 

{rvyeire(TK6v(t Kal rols (Twova-i 

(iv. 7, 8). Compare Plato, Goi-gias, c. 
66 , 67. p. 474 D. 47ri A. 

Things ai'e called aYadek jcal KoXii oii 
the one hand, and Kcutk koI aio-xpet on 
the other, in rcfeveiico each to ita dis¬ 
tinct end, of averting or initigutiug, in 
the one case—of hriuging on or in¬ 
creasing in tlie other—different modes 
of human suHeriug. So again, i# 9, 4, 
we find the phrases—& 5«i irpciTTtii'— 
opdws irpaTTeip —to av/xipopafTaTa ooTOty 
irpoTTftJ'—all used aa-eqiiivaleot«. 

Plato, Symposiou, p, 205 A. 

7op a7of>ft>p eviaifxovts ^(Toprai — koI 
ovKfri TTpotr^ ^pfV0ot. '(pan St ^ovXerai 
fvdalfiwv efrat / TfXoy 5oku ?x®‘*' 

1 ) iv^KpKns; compare Entliydfim. c. 20 . 
p. 279 A ; c. 25. p. 281 D. 

Plato, AlkibiadSs, ii. c. Ifh p. 145 C. 
'^OtTTis S.pa Tt r£ev roiavrwv oJdfv^ iiiv 
iropeirTjTttt ourf r) rov $tXT i- 
ffrov iviiTffjur} — avr^ S’ ^ 
avr^ Si^TOU ^itfp ical rj ^ov 
wtpfXifxo V — <pp6pifi6p 7 « avrhv ^Tja-ofifP 
Kol awoxpwPTa ^vp^ovKoPy ical rp irdXft 
Kol avrhp iavT^' rhu 8e voiovpra, 
T&pdpTia rovrup compare I*lato, Ke* 
public, vi. p. 504 E. The fact that this 
dialogue, called Alkibiadfis II., was con¬ 
sidered by some as belonging not to 
Plato, but to Xenophon or .lEschines 
Socraticus, does not detract from its 
value as evidence about the speculations 
of SokratSs (see Diogen. Labrt. ii. 61, 
62: Athenacus, v. p. 220). 

Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17. p. 80 A. 
ov^hp yhp 6\Xo irpt^TTwi' vfpUpxop-tu, ^ 
ir^ldatp &fiwp Ka\ pewripovs «al -irpeff^vre- 
povs, ja^Tt (TUfxdrtep iitififXuirBai p.i}T€ 


between art, or rules of practice 

! x/>^/*<i'r«»' vp6Tfpop oifrcu (TtfxiSpa, 

* iy rijs owu?s is apiffTTf Iffrar 

\iyuip OTi ovK ix &p(T^ ytypf- 

rai, oXX’ a per ij s^XP,^ M o't a /fat 
r&Wa ayada rois apOpwirois 
&Trapra /cal tSta /ral iijpoffia. 

Zeller (Hie Philosophio der Oriecuen, 
vol. ii, p. 111-04') admits as a fact this 
reference of tlio Sokratic Ktliics to 
human securitj^ and hajtpiness as their 
end; wliile Brandis (Gesch. der Or. 
Rom. Philoaoph. ii. p. 40 sci/.) resorts 
to inadmissible suppositions, in ordcj* 
to /ivoid lidmitting it and to explain 
away tho direct testimony of Xouo# 
jdioTi. Both of these authoi’S consider 
this doctrine a-s a great taint in the 
philosophical character of Soknittls. 
Zeller even saya, what he intends for 
strong censure, that *Hho eudairno- 
nislic basis of the Sokraiic Etliica <lif- 
fers from A%>phistii\d ntoral philonophy, 
not in principle, but only in result" 
(p. 61). 

I protest against this allusion to a 
SojyhiMival moral phihsophi/, and have 
shown my grounds for the protest in 
the preceding cbipter. There was no 
such thing jta moral p/iilo- 

saphi/. Not only the Sophists were no' 
sect or school, but farther—^not one 
of them ovei- aimed (so far as we know) 
at establishing any ethical theory t this 
was Iho groat innovation of SokratCs. 
But it is perfectly true, that botwefui 
the preceptorial exhortation of So- 
kratSs, and tliat of Protagoras or Pro- 
dikut, there was no great or material 
dilfuronce; and this Zeller seems to 
admit. 

* Tlie existence of cases forming ex¬ 
ceptions to each sopiuute moral precept, 
is brought to view by Sokrats in Xen. 
Mom. iv. 2, 15-19; Plato, Republic,!. 
6 . p. 331. C,D, E; ii. p. 382. C. 
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(loduoed from a theoretical survey of the suhjoct-inattor, and taught 
with precognition of the end—and mere artless, irrational, knack 
or dexterity, acquired by simple copying or assimilation, through a 
process of which no one could render account.’ 

Plato, with that varitdy of indirect allusion which is his charac¬ 
teristic, continually constrains the reader to look upon namrstups., 
liuinan and social life as having its own ends and pur- 
))oscs no less than each separate profession or craft; and 
impels him to transfer to the former that conscious ana- ; 
lysis as a science, and intelligent practice as an art, 
which are known as conditions of success in the latter.” It was 
in furtherance of these rational con(X‘])tions—“ Science ami Art ” 
—^tliat Sokrates carried on his crusade against “that conceit 
of knowledge without reality,” which reigned uiidisturhed in the 
moral world around him, and was only beginning to be slightly 
disturbed even as to the physical world. To him the precept, 
inscribed in the Delphian temple—“Know Thyself”—was the 
holiest of all tcxt.s, wliich he constantly cited, and stremionsly 
enforced upon his hearers; interpreting it to mean, Know what 
■sort of a man thou art, and what are thy capacities, in reference 
to human use.” Ills manner of enforcing' it was alike original 
and effeclivo, and though he was dextejous in varying his topics’ 


‘ riato^ riifcdou, c. 88. \k K9 E. 

&Vfv Trjs TTfftl TOpfl/icJjTTeta 6 nnov- 

Tos 4inx(ip(7 TOty ay6p<avois' el 

ydp trov pierd Tex^'^s expV'^<^f Hxmep 
ovTus hv ^yiiffaro, &(;. i] ‘iroXiriKy} 
rexvVi I^rotagor. c. 27. p. J19 A. Gor- 
giarf, c.^d. i». r>2) D. 

Com^e Apol. Sok. c. 4. p. 20 A, B; 
EuihytUmus, c. jO. p. 292 E .—rli ttot' 
etrrly iviffrrifii] ^Keltnjy % ^ip.ds evSal/Aoyas 
.... 

The mai’kod dislmciioubelwoeii rex^'Vt 
%8 disiuiguiisbetl fitun &t€X>'<^^ rpifii }— 
&\oyos Tpi$7i or ipweipla. is noted in j 
the Phccdrus, c. OO. p. 2t)0 E. and lu 
Goi'gifia, e. 42. p. 4G;{ B; c. 40. p. 465 
A; c. 121. p. 5Ul A—aromarkahio pas- 
»ago. That there is in every art, Bome 
asfiiguablo end to wliich its precepts 
svnd conditions have reference, is again 
laid down in the Sophistes, o. jjp. p. 
2d2 A. 

^ This fundamental analogy, which 
governed the retisoning of Sokrates. 
between the sped,il profcHHions, and 
social living geaerally—transferring to 
the latter the idea of a preconceived 
End, a Theory, and a regulated Prac- 


I tioe or Art, which arc ohsciwcd in the 
former—is strikingly stated in one of 
the Aidiorisnis of the Emperor Marcus 
Autoniuiis, VI. 35—Oux 4ip5f, vws oi 
^avavaoi dpp6^ovrai /ney &XP^ 

Tiybs Tpi>y Ttfvy tStc^Tor, oySei' 7f(T(Tov 
fxf'yroi dyr e x^yr ai r ov \6y o v ttjv 
Tfx^V^t roirov dTroiTT^vai 

(ivX v‘jrop.tvov(riy‘, Oa beiyhv, el & 
dpxiT(KT6ay, Ka} 6 larph^, pdWov al8e~ 
rrovTai rhv riis ISiay Tfx*'’?*' 
^ 6 &yO pu) TT 0 5 rhu cav* 
Tuv. auTtp Koivds «Vtj. irpis tovp 
Oeovs ; 

2 i’lato (Pluedr. c, K, p. 229 K; Char- 
niides, o. 20. j). 164 K; Alkihiatl. i. p. 
124 Aj 129 A; 131 A;. 

Xenoph, Mem. iv. 2, 24-2G. owTojy 
fat/T^r iTTiffKe^aixeyos, dTroidf ierrl vphs 
r i)v dv6 p (iiv Iv rfv XP*^**^’ ^yyuice 
T^y avrav Svyap-iv. Cicero (de Legib. i. 
22, 59) gives a paraphnise of tins w'cll- 
known text, far more vague and tumid 
than the conception of SokratAs. 

■* Sec the striking conversations (4‘ 
Sokrates with Glaukou and Oliaimiidcvs, 
especially that with the formci’, in Xun. 
Mcui. iii. c. 0, 7. 
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and queries according to the individual person with whom lie had 
■to deal, it was his first object to bring the hearer to take just 
measure of his own real knowledge or real ignorance. To preach, 
to exhort, even to confute particular errors, appeared to Sokrates 
useless, so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its habitual mist, or 
illusion of wisdom: such mist must ho dissipated laifore any new 
light could enter. Accordingly, the hearer being usually forward 
in announcing jiositive declarations on those general doctrines, and 
explanations of those terms, to which he was most attached and in 
which he had the most "implicit confidence, Sokrates took them to 
pieces, and showed that they involved contradiction and incon- 
■ sistency ; professing himself to he without any positive opinion, 
nor ever advancing any until the hearer's mind had undergone the 
proper purifying cross-examination.' 

It was this indirect and negative proceeding, which, though only 
I a part of the whole, stood out as his most original and most 
j conspicuous characteristic, and determined his reputation with a 
’ largo number of persons who took no trouble to know anything 
else about him. It was an exposure no less jiainful than surprising 
to the ])ersou questioned ; jirodueing upon several of them an 
effect of permanent alienation, so that they never came near him 
again," hut reverted to thjir former state of mind without any 
permanent change. Hut on tlic other liand, the ingenuity and 
novelty of the process was highly interesting to hearers, esjtecially 
youthful hearers, sous of rich men and enjoying leisure; who not. 
only carried away with them a lofty admiration of Sokrates, hut 
were fond of trying to copy his negative polemics." Probably men 

' Tb«rft ifi n*) part of in uhiali in tbe same manner, treats same 
this doxoKophy, or I’alKo ctJiieeit of wls- incutal infirmity as being iioar to niaU- 
iloin, is more carijobLly repvt'bated tlian ness, and distinguishes it carefully from 
m the Sophidtes—with nrdica of the siinjilo want of knowledge or cvnsc/ons 
Elenchua, or cross-examining exposure, tc/fto/vjno—Mortar ye juV ^ydvTioy fiey 
as tbe only eftectviol cure for sneh fvm- elyai (TO</)ia, oC fj-cyroi ye r^v ir«»' 

damental vice of tbe nnnd ; as tbo truo Trio-TTjjUOtrurTjr fxayiav 4y6fj.i (ey. TJ 
purifying proceue (Sophistes, c. ayyoeiy lavrhvy Kal A rn oUe 8ofd- 

p, 230, Tdl). ^€ir, KOI ofetrflai yiyyutrKeiv, 4yyirT(iTb> 

See tbe same process illustrated by /lar/as i\oy((ero ehai (Meni. iii 9, 0). 
Sokrates, after bis questioiiB put to tbe Sneb conviction thus stunds foremost in 
slave of Menon (Plato, Menon, c, 18. p. tbe inenttil character of Sokrates, and 
84 Jl; Cbaruiidos, c. 30, p. 1G(» D). on the best evidence, Plato and Xeno- 

Ah tl^o Platonic Sokrates, even in tbo plion|||imtcd. 

Defence where his own personality - }Uuopb. Mom. iv. 2, 40. IloXAol 

stands moat manifoBt, denouneeB as tho fx'ev oiv ruv oCru Siareffeyriay Stv- 

vvorst UDfbdeepost of all mental defects, Kpdrovs ovKeri aur^ irpoo'^eff'ayf oOs nal 
this conceit of knowledge without real- 0\aK<>)Tfpovf 4v6fii(ey. 
ifcy —V A/u«A(a ayri) t; iTroyei$i<TTus-, v ‘‘ Pluto, Apol. Sok. o. 9. p. 23 A. 
rov oUtf^ai etSerat A o^k o?8er, c. 17. Ohyrai ydp fte eKderrore ol irapdyrss 

p. "29 B— 80 the Xonopbontic SokiutC’S, ravra avrhv drat arotphy, & &r &\\w 
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like Alkibiades and Krltias frequented Ins society clnefly for tins 
purpose of acquiring a quality which they might turn to some 
account in their political career. His constant habit of never 
suffering a general term to remain undetermined, hut ajiplying it 
at once to particulars—the homely and effective instances of which 
he made choice—the string' of interrogatories each advancing 
towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by any one—the 
indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject was turned 
round, and at last approached and laid open by a totally different 
face—all this constituted a sort of prerogative in Sokrates, which 
no one else seems to have ap])roached. Its effect was enhanced 
by a voice and manner highly j)lausible and cajrtivating—and to a 
certain extent, by the very eccentricity of his Sihmic physiognomy.' 
^Vhat is termed “ his irony ”—or assumption of the character of 
an ignorant learner asking information from one who knew better 
than himself—while it was essential ® as an excuse for his practice 
as a questioner, contributed also to add zest and novelty to his 
conversation ; and totally banished fi'om it both didactic pedantry 
and seeming bias as an advocate; which, to one who talked so 
much, was of no small advantage. After he had acquired celebrity, 
this uniform j)rofes.sion of ignorance in debate was usually con¬ 
strued as mere affectation, and those who merely hoard him 
occasionally, without penetrating into his intimacy, often suspected 
that, he was amusing himself with ingenious paradox." Timon the; 
Satirist, and Zeno the Epicurean, accordingly described him as 
a buffoon who turned every one into ridicule, especially men of 
craincnce.^ 

I c. nt). p. 21T) A, that he too must have 
Ibid. c. 10 . p. 2 .‘h rov-'• bceii much alfected by the singular phy- 

TotT, 01 »'eoi fioi 4vaKu\ov9ovyr(s, oh fxa- siognomy of Sokrates; compai'e Xenoph. 
Afirra ^irri*', oi Tuy TrKoua'ieaTaToii', Sympos. iv. 19. 

ouTil/iaToi y^aipovaiv aKovovTts ^^erofjO- \ ~ Aristot. de Sophist. Elench. c. 32. 

riv itvdpwvuv, Ka\ avrol iroAAetKis ' p. 183. h, 0. Compare also Plutarch, 
fufiovvrai, e?Ta iirixfipov^tv &K\ov5 | Qufcst. Platonic, p. 999 E. Thv oiv 
&c. j ^AfYKTifcbv \6yov Sxrvep KadaprtKhy 

Oompai'e also ibid. c. 22, p. 33 C; c. (pdpfiojiov, i 'HwKpdrTj^ a^idviaros 
27. ]>, :i7 D. 6T^pouy iX^yxuVy firidlv itTrotpaiue- 

• This ia an interesting testimony (r9ar kbI /xaWou ^irrero, Sokuv i^T}Tf7v 
preserved by Aristoxouus, on the tcati- uoiv^ dAlJdeiar, obn avrhs ISiif 56^ri 
luony of his father Spintharus, who $or)df7y. 
hefird Sokrates (Aristox. Fnig. 28. ed. ^ Xenoph. Mom. iv. 4, 9. 

Didoty Spintharus said, respeflitiug Plato, Gorgm, c. 81. p. 481 B, irwou- 
Sokrates—Srt ob toAAoij avrds ye mBa- raira ^o>Kpdri}s ^ ira/|ei; Repub- 

vt^Tfpois it/r^rvxv'^^s eir)’Toiavrrfv eJvai lie, i. c. 11. p. 337 A. aiir^ jlKelvij rj 
'T'fiu re (fxavijy koI r}> ffrdiza Ka\ rh etcoBvia eipwyeia SvKpdrovs, &C. (Apol. 

yd^eyoy wol Tfiifs irairi t€ to7s eipTf- Sok, c. 28. p. 38 A). 

Mcvois r^v rov eYBous iSiurrj’ra. '* Diog. Laert. ii. 1(5; Cicero, De Nat. 

It seems evident also, from tho i^e- Door. i. 34, 93, Cicero (Brutus, 83, 
markable passage in Plato’s Sympusion, ^292) also ti-eats tho irony of Sokrates 
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It is by Plato that tlie negative and indirect veiti of Sokrates 
I’rpcepioiiai bos bcen worked out and immortalized; while Xenophon, 
“"ilSum wbo sympathised little in it, complains that others looked 
his master too exclusively on this side, and that they 
[’™“shtout g(,u],j not conceive him as a guide to virtue, but only as 
phon. a stirring and propulsive force.' One of tlie princijw.! 
objects of his ‘ Memorabilia ’ is, to show, that Sokrates, after 
having worked upon novices sufficiently with the negative line of 
questions, altered his tone, desisted from embarrassing them, and 
addressed to them precepts not less plain and simple than directly 
useful in ])ractice.® I do not at all doubt that this was ofteti the 
fact, and that the various dialogues in which Xenophon presents 
to us the philosopher inculcating self-control, temperance, piety, 
duty to parents, brotJierly love, fidelity in friendshi]), diligence, 
benevolence, &c., on positive grounds—are a faithful picture of 
one valuable side of his character, and an essential }»art of the 
whole. Such direct admonitory influence was common to Sokrates 
with Prodikus and the best of the Sophists. 

It is however neither from the virtue of his life, nor from the 
, goodness of his precepts (though both were essential 

■njiswasnol ” • i • i i • 

*!'rit’”oi' matures in ms character), that he derives Ins peculiar 
siikiatss— title to fame, but from his originality and iirollflc efficacy 

hiu jioworfiil w V 1 j 

mtUiod ut in the line of speculative philosophy. Of that originality, 
LelnSyUcoi the first portiou (as has been just stated) consisted in his 
having been the first to conceive the idea of an Ethical 
•Science with its appropriate End, and with precepts cajiahle of 
being tested and improved; but the second point, and not the 
least important, was, his peculiar method—and extraordinary 


ast intended to mock and humiliate hie | 
fellow-dialogiats, and it ftometimes ajt- j 
peam ao in the dialogues of 
Yet I doubt whether tlie real Sokrat6.s 
could have ba<l any pronounced pur¬ 
pose of this kind. 

^ The beginning of Xen. Mem. i. 4, 1, 
is particularly striking on this lieod—Et 
TIV€S iZteKpdrTjv vofxl^ovcip (ws ^vioi 
ypiLipovei T€ Ka\ inpl avrod 

rfKfiaip6fi(V0t) IT p4^affBai jJLfv 
6.v6punrovs 4it' aperijv KpJtrKrrov ycyo- 
pfvai, vpoayayiiP 54 iir' avr^p oOx 
Inapip — (TKe^dnepoi fi6pop & fKf7- 
poi Ko\a(TTT}plov tP€Ka roi/5 
IT dpT* oiofx4povs (is f pat 4 pui- 
T wP dwd Kai \€y(i>y truP' 

Sirjftepeve rots avpStaTpifiovtrip, Sofctjua- 
^6pTa>pf d iKavhs ^tkriovs tokip robs 


trvp6pras. 

2 Xenophon, after describing the dia¬ 
logue wherein RokraWs crosH-exaininos 
and humiliates EutJiydemns, says at 
the end—'O 54 (Sokratesj dtj 4yyco avriip 

ovTws 4^nvra, ^Kiffra /jtep avrhy 

■St(rdpaTT(Py aTrXo4f<rrara 54 
!«al aatpeffrara i^i}ydro S. re ipo- 
[ fiiC^P (iStPtu S(ip, Kol & ^irtTTjSetietv Kpd- 
, Tttrra fli'ot. 

Again, iv. 7, 3 . ‘'Otj pi^p oSk dvK u s 
rijp iavTov yu^ixijp' dir«pa(v(ro StoHpdTrjs 
! xpif Toity dfitKowras aurtp, Softet ptoi 
j S^Xor 4 k twp (Iprjfiipccp dpai, &c. 

His i-eaders were evidently likely to 
i doubt, and required proof, tluit Sokratfia 
j could speak plninly, directly, and post- 
' ticdij: 80 much better known was the 
other side of his character. 
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power of exciting scientific impulse and capacity in the minds of 
otliers. It was- not by positive teaching that this efiect was 
produced. Both Sokrates and Plato thought that little mental 
improvement could be produced by expositions directly commu¬ 
nicated, or by new written matter lodged in the memory.’ It was 
necessary that mind should work upon mind, by^ihort question 
and answer, or an exjicrt emjiloyment of the dialectic process,^ in 
order to generate new thoughts and powers: a process, which 
Plato, with his exuberant fancy, compares to copulation and 
lirognancy, representing it as the true way, and the only efTectual 
way, of proj)agating the philosophic spirit. 

We should greatly misunderstand the negative and indirect 
vein of Sokrates, if we suppose that it ended in nothing 
more than simple negation. On busy or ungifted minds, »"<i '“I'r" 
ainonif the indlscnnunate pubbe who heard him, it .sokrates pro- 

^ - i.T duwd strong 

probably ielt little perinarieut citcct oi any kind, and thirst and 

* ^ at'llvc* dHofIs 

ended in a mere feeling of admiration for ingenuity, or for thr 
perlm])s dislike of paradox: on practical “minds like of poaiuve 
Xeno])ho7i, its efiect was merged in that of tho pre- 
ceptorial exhortation. But where the seed fell upon an intellect 
having the least predisposition or ca])acity for systematic thought, 
the negation had only the efiect of driving the hearer back at first, 
giving him a now impetus for afterwards springing forward. The 
Sokratic dialectics, clearing away from the mind its mist of fancied 
knowledge, and laying bare the real ignorance, produced an 
immediate effect like the touch of the torpedo.” Tho iicwdy- 
croated consciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painful, 
and humiliating—a season of doubt and diseoinfort, yet combined 
with an internal working and yearning after truth, never before 
experienced. Such intellectual quickening, which could never 
commence until the mind had been disabused of its original 
illusion of false knowledge, was considered by Sokrates not merely 
as the index and precursor, but as the indispensable condition, of 
future progress. It was the middle point in the ascending mental 
scale; the lowest point being ignorance unconscious, self-satisfied, 


‘ Pkto. SophiatSs, o. 17. p. 230 A. 
Pet4 SJ iroKKm ir&ou 1* mvStntrishr 
eT8os T7)S iraiSetaf iTfiiitphy av{nuv^ &c. 
Compare a fragment of Domokritus, 
in Mullacb’s edition of the PVagm. 
Bomokrit. p. 175, Fr. Moml. 59* Thy 
oUpLwov v6dv d pov$tr4»y ixaraio- 
TToyeei. 


Compare Plato, itpistoi. vii. p. 34.3, 
344. 

2 Comjmre two passages in Plato's 
Protagoras, c. 49. p. 329 A, and c. 94. 
p. 348 D; and the Phtedrus, c. 138-140. 
p. 27(j A, E. 

Plato, Men. c. 13. p. 80 A. 6 ^ 016 - 
rarcs rp irKardif ydpKp rp ^aAatrtr/^. 
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and mistaking itself for knowledge; the next above, ignorance 
conscious, unmasked, ashamed of itself, and thirsting after know* 
ledge as yet unpossessed; while actual knowledge, the third and 
highest stage, was only attainable after passing through the second 
as a preliminary.' .This second stage was a sort of pregnancy, and 
every mind eWer by nature incapable of it, or in which, from 
want of the necessary conjunction, it had never arisen—was barren 
for all purposes of original or sclftappropriated thought. Sokrates 
regarded it as his peculiar vocation and skill (employing another 
Platonic metaphor), while he had himself no power of reproduction, 
to deal with such pregnant and troubled minds in the capacity of 
a midwife ; to assist them in that mental parturition whereby they 
were to be relieved, but at the sam'e time to scrutinise narrowly 
the offspring which they brought forth, and if it should prove 
distorted or unpromising, to cast it away with the rigour of a 
Lykurgean nurse, whatever might be the reluctance of the mother- 
mind to part with its new-born." Plato is fertile in illustrating 
this relation between the teacher and the scholar, operating not by 
what it put into the latter, but by what it evolved out of him ; by 
creating an uneasy longing after truth—aiding in the elaboration 

^ This tripftvtito graduation of the ry vvri ivSpdvo56v 

intellectual scale is brought out by «fyoc compare i. 1, H>. 

Plato in the Symposion, c. 29. p. 204 A, This samo expression — thinking 
and in the Ly»is, c. 3 >. p. 218 A. himself uo bettor than a slave”—is also 

The intermediate point of the scale put by Plato into the mouth of Alki> 
is what Plato here (though not always) biadea, when he is describing the pow- 
exprea.'ios by the word ^i\t5cro^o5 in its erfnl efitet wrought on his iniwa by 
strict etymological seuse—“ a lover of the conversation of SokratSs (Sympo- 
knowiodge;” one w'ho is not yet wise, sion, c. ‘JO. p. 21.5, 210)—ncptKXeGus 
but who, having leamt to know and Se inKovo/v kcu i.ya6wy pi\r6pa>v 

feel his own ignorance, is anxious to €? ix\v ^yovp.i)v, ToioOror S’ ovt^v ?7ra- 
become wise—and has thus made what ffxoy, eWe redopv^TjTo fiov r) oW 
Plato thought the greatest and most ■fiyavdKrfi &s iLvSoanoStutws Sia- 
difficult step towards really becoming Kei/ieVou. ’AAA vtrb to^itov rov 
so. Mapavov TToAAdKij; 51) o5t« iiiertBijy, 

The effect of the interrogatory pro- Stfre ,uot fiii fiiurby fhai Uxovri 
cedure of Sokratos in forcing on the 

minds of youth a humiliating conscious- Compare also the Meno, c. 13. p. 79 
ness (»f ignorance and an eager anxiety E, and Theretet. c. 17, 22. p, 148 E, 
to be relieved from it, is not less 151 C, wffiere the metaphor of preg* 
powerfully atte8toj|||||L the simpler Ian- nancy, and of the obstetric art of 
guage of Zeaop||^H|||LQ in the meta- Sokratds, is expanded —vdfrxovfft 8^ Zr) 
phorical variety riWPBro. See the con* of ifiol ^vyytyu6p.euoi ^al tovto ravrhp 
versation with Eutbydfimus in the Me- reus riKToiaatf wZluoviri yap teal hro~ 
morabilia of Xenophon, iv. 2; a long plus ^^Tr/jurAafroi vvKrds rt koI Tjixtpas 
dialogue, which ends by the confession iroAi^ juSAAov ^ ^fceivoi. Ta'^v re r^v 
of the latter (c. 39) — 'AvayKi^ei fie wZiya iyelpeiv re koI iLVOsra^etv ^ ifi^ 
ravrec 6fio\oyety ZriKoy6ri ^ <pav- r^xt^ —*Eviore Sb, ky fi4i fioi 

A^TTjr feed <^poyrl(o> fi^ Kpdriffroy ^ fioi S 6 a ly iyK^fioves elvai, yvoits 
(TiyaP* KiyZvve^ ykp a7rAw$ oi)5^v tISe- Zti 4fiov Ziovrai, wdyv eh- 

yai, Kol irdyv itOifficos hv^\0e' KalJ, fiepus vponyafuu, &c. 
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necessary for obtaining relief—and testing whether the doctrine 
elaborated possessed the real lineaments, or merely the delusive 
semblajjpe, of truth. 

There are few things more remarkable than the description 
given of the colloquial magic of Sokrates and»its vehe- i„d„<.tire 
ment effects, by those who had themselves heard iff» and SlVIand 
felt its force. Its suggestive and stimulating power was 
a gift so extraordinary, as well to justify any abundance 
of imagery on the part of Plato to illustrate it’ On the sul^>cts 
to which he applied himself—man and society—his hearers had 
done little but feel and affirm: Sokrates undertook to make them 
think, weigh, and examine themselves and their own judgements— 
until the latter were brought into consistency with each other as 
well as with a known and venerable end. The generalisations 
embodied in their judgements had grown together and coalesced 
in a manner at onet; so intimate, so familiar, yet so unverified, that 
the particulars implied in them had p,asscd out of notice : so that 
Sokrates, when he recalled these particulars out of a forgotten 
experience, presented to the hearer his own opinions under a 
totally new point of view. His conversations (even as they appear 
in the reproduction of Xenophon, which presents but a mere 
skeleton of the reality) exhibit the main features of a genuine 
inductive method, struggling against the deep-lying, but unheeded, 
errors of the early intellect acting by itself without conscious 
march or scientific guidance—of the intellectm sibi pernimus — 
upon which Hacon so emphatically dwells. Amidst abundance of 
imtantux ncgatlm, the scientific value of which is dwelt ujion in 
in the ‘ Novum Organon,’ —and negative instances too so dexte- 


' There ia a etrikiug ejti>re.ssion of 
Xenophon, in the Memorabilia, about 
Sokratls and his conversation (i. 2, 
14):— 

**He dealt with every one ^ust as 
he pleased in his discussions,’^ says 
Xenophon—rots 8^ haMyofiivois aury 
iraffi Iv toTs Atfyoti 8ira?s ^jSou- 

AtTO. 

^ I know nothing so clearly illustrat¬ 
ing both the subjects and the method 
chosen by Sokratds, tia various passages 
of the immortal criticisms in tho No¬ 
vum Organon. — When Sokrates (as 
Xenophon tells us) devoted his time to 
questioning othei-s “What is piety? 
What is justice? What is temperance, 
courage, political governmout?” &c., 
we best understand the spirit of his 


procedure by comparing the sontenco 
which Bacon pronounces upon the first 
notions of the intellect—radicalhj viciovst 
confused, badly abstracted from things, ami 
nt'edmg complete re^exandnation and re- 
rision —without whiph (he says) not ono 
of them could be trusted:— 

“ Quod vero attinet ad notiones pri- 
mas iutellectfls, nihil est cornm, qms 
i intelicctiis sibi pcrn^i^ congessit, qnin 
\ nobis pro suspecto nec ullo modo 
ratum nisi novo judicio se stiterit, et 
secundum illud prouuntiatum fuerit,” 
(I)istributio Operis, prefixed to the 
; N. 0. p. 1(38 of Mr. Montagu’s edition.) 

I —“ Serum sane rebus perditis odhi- 
I betur remedium, postquam^mens ex 
' quotidians, vitas consuetudine, et audi- 
; tionibus, et doctrinis inquinatis occu- 
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rously chosen as generally to show the way to new truth, in jilace 
of that error which they set aside—there is a close pressure on the 


pata, et vaniesimis idolis obaessa ftierit. 
.... Keotat unica ealus uo sanitas, ut 
cpus mentis mii’ermim ifjle integro 
matur; ao mensr jnm «& ipso principiOf 
ntilh niodo sihi pcnnittntnr, sed j^erpetuo 
regatur.” (lb. PrcDfatio, p, lyo.)— 
^^Syllogismus ex propositiouibus con¬ 
stat, proposition 63 ex verbis, vorba no- 
tionuni tesserse stint. Ita<]iie si notionos 
ipsae (id quod basis rei osl) coiiiitstB 
sint et temcre a rebus abstractoe, nihil 
in iis qu» superstruuntur eat firmitu- 
dinia. Itaque apes est tma in induc- 
tione ver&. In notionibus mhU said ed, 
nec in logieis, neo in physicis. 
8nbsta)Uin, non Qnnlitas, Agere, Pati, 
ips^im Esse, borna notioncs sunt; multo 
minus Grave, Leve, Bensum, Teniie, 
Humidum, Sicoum, Oeiieratio, Oor- 
ruptio, Attrahere, Fugare, Elementum, 
Materia, Forma, et id Uonne ; sed 
omnes phantasticao et male terminatai*. 
Notiones infimarum sjiecicrum, Ho- 
minis, Canis, et prebensionum imrae- 
diatmim sensiis, AIM, Nigri, non fal- 
luut ]iiagnopei*e: reiiqnee vtnncs {qxdbus 
homiws hiictenns usi sw>d) ahen-ationes 
sunt, nec debitia modia a rebus ab- 
stractso et excitatce.” (Aphor. M-, 15, 
16,)«.<‘Neino adhitc tautk mentis con- 
stantiA et rigoro inventus est, ut docro- 
verit et sibi imposiierit, tkeorias ct 
nothnes communes peidtxs abolerr, ct rntcl- 
lectum abrasum at ccquum ad pnriicidaria 
(h iniegro appliau-e. Itaque ratio ilia 
qfmn habemus, ex nviUd fdc et multo 
ctiam cas7i, necnon ex pucriUhvs, qms 
primo hansinws, notionibvs, farrago qutr- 
dam est ct congertesP (Aphor. il7.)— 
“Nil magis philosophiio ofleeiase de- 
prehendimuB, quani quod res qu® fami- 
liares sunt ct frequenter occurrunt, 
coutemplationem hominum non mo- 
rentur et detineant, aed recipiantur 
obiter, nequo earum causie qutcri so- 
leant; nt non saopius requiratur infor- 
matio de rebus ignotis, quam atteutio 
innotis.” (Aphor. 119.) 

These passages, and many others to 
the same effect njhich might be ex¬ 
tracted from the Novum Organon, afford 
a clear illustration and an interesting 
parallel to the spirit and purpose of 
Sokratfis. He sought to test the fun¬ 
damental notions and generalisations 
respectmgj.man and society, in the same 
spirit in i^ich Bacon approached those 
of physics: he suspect^ the uncon¬ 
scious process of the growing intellect, 


and desired to revise it, by comparison 
with particulars—and from particulars 
too, the most clear and certain, but 
which, from being of^vulgar occurrence, 
were least attended to. And that 
which Sokratds described in his lan¬ 
guage as “ conceit of knowledge with¬ 
out the reality,” is identical with what 
Bacon designates as the primary nations 
—the ptfcri/e notions-^the aberrations—of 
the intellect left to itself, which have 
become so familiar and appear so cer¬ 
tainly known, that the mind cannot 
shake them off, and has lost all habit, 
wo might almost say all power, of ex¬ 
amining them. 

Tlie stringent process (or electric 
shock, to use the simile in Plato’s 
! Meuon) of the Sokratic Klenchus, af- 
j forded the best means of resuscitating 
I this lost jvDwcr. And the manner in 
! which Plato speaks of the cross-exam- 
] ining Elenchus, as “the great and 
i sovereign purification, without which 
i every man, be he the great King him- 
j self, is unschooled, <h‘rty, uud full of 
I unclcannesK in respect to the main con- 
! ditioiis of happiness ”—(fcat rby fAryxor 
A€»CT<or Apa peyicTij irol KvpiwTdrr} 
T&v KaBdfXTfbiv (IffTl, jfol rbv i.v4\eyKrov 
ab yufiiffreov, &!» kuI Tvyxdyp peyas 
I ^aiTikevs &»», Tu fifyiffra AKaBaprov Svra* 

I iLvaibfVT6v re Kal aiVxp^v yeyoy4vai 

1 ravra, t KaBapeoraTov Kal ndWioToy 
^vpfire rhv Cvrws iad/xeyov evSatpoya 
flvai —Plato Sophist, c. .'14. p. E.) 
precisely corresponds to that *‘ceoss- 
exaininalion of huimn reason tw its nutirc 
or spontnwous processp W’hicli Bacon 
sj» 0 cifies as one of the three things 
essential to the expurgation of the in¬ 
tellect, 80 as to qualify it for the attain¬ 
ment of truth—“Itaque doctrina ista 
de expurgatione intellectAs, ut ipse ad 
veritatem habilis sit, tribua redargu- 
tionibus absolvitur; rodargutioue 
losophiarum, redargutione domonstra- 
tiouum, et redargutione rationis kimario: 
nativeeP (Nov. Organ. Distributio Ope¬ 
ns, p. 170 ed. Montagu.) 

To show further how essential it is 
(in the opinion of the best judges) 
that the native xntollect should bo 
purged or purified, before it can pro¬ 
perly apprehend the truths of physical 
philosophy—1 transcribe the introduc¬ 
tory passage of Sir John Herschel’s 
‘ AstronoraxJ:— 

, “ In ent^ng upon any scientific pur- 
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hearer’s mind, to keep it in the distinct track of particulars, as 
conditions of every just and consistent generalisation; apd to 
divert jt from becoming enslaved to unexamincd formula?, or 
from delivering mere intensity of persuasion under the authoritii- 
tive phrase of reason. Instea<l of anxiety to plant in the hearer 
a conclusion ready-made and accepted on trust, the questioner 
keeps up a prolonged suspense, with special emphasis laid upon 
the particulars tending both affirmatively and negatively; nor is 
his purpose answered, until that state of knowledge and appre¬ 
hended evidenfi is created, out of which the conclusion starts as 
a living product, with its own root and self-sustaining power, 
consciously linked with its premises. If this conclusion so gene¬ 
rated he not the same as that which the que.stioner himself adopts, 
it will at least he some other, worthy of a competent and ex¬ 
amining mind taking its own independent view of the appropriate 
evidence. And amidst all the variety and divergence of par¬ 
ticulars which we find enforced in the language of Sokrates, the 
end, towards which all of them point, is one and the same, 
emphatically signified—the good and happiness of social man. 

It is not then to multiply proselytes or to procure authoritative 
assent—hut to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, soitmtic me- 
foreknowing and consistent agents, capable of forming crTOtf,",'!’,]!,’ 
conclusions for themselves and of teaching others—as SSV™- 
well as to force them into that path of inductive general- 
isatlon whereby alone trustworthy conclusions can be 
formed—that the Sokratic method aspires. In many 
of the Platonic dialogues, wherein Sokrates is brought forward 


suit, one of the stuticnt’s first endea¬ 
vours ought to be to prepare his mind 
for the reception of truth, by disiuisa- 
ing, or at letvst looBOiiiug his hold on, 
all such crude and hastily adopted 
notions respecting the objects and rela¬ 
tions he is about to examine, as may 
tend to embarrass or mislead liiin ; and 
to strengthen liiinself, by somethin!) of 
on effort and a resolve^ for the unpre¬ 
judiced admission of any conclusion 
which shall appear to be supported by 
careful observation and logical argu¬ 
ment; even should it prove adverse to 
notions ho may have pre\iously forme<l 
for himsolf, or taken up, without ex¬ 
amination, on the credit of others. 
8nch an effort is, in fact, a coviincnccm&tit 
of that inteUeciaal discipline which forms 
one of t/te Tnost i/nporttf/Hf cruls of all 


'[ science. It is the first movement of 
: appi'oach towards that state of mental 
liurity which ftlono can fit us for a 
hill and steady perception of moral 
beauty as well as physical adaptation. 
It is the ‘ euphrjisy and rue,’ witfi 
which xoc must purge our sight, before wsb 
c<in receive, and contemplate as they arc^ 
the linenments of truth and nature (Sir 
John Horschel, ‘ Astronomy ’—Introduc¬ 
tion.) 

I could easily multiply citations from 
other eminent writers on physical phi¬ 
losophy, to the same purpose. All of 
them prescribe this intellectual piuifi- 
cation: Sokratfis not only prescribed it, 
but actually administered it, by meaiiH' 
of his Elenebua, in reference to the sub¬ 
jects on which he talked. 
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as the principal disputant, we read a series of discussions and 
arguments, distinct, though having reference to the same sub¬ 
ject—but terminating either in a result purely negative, or 
without any definite result at all. The commentators often 
attempt, but in my judgement with little success, either by 
arranging the dialogues in a supposed sequence or by various 
other hypotheses—to assign some positive doctrinal,-conclusion 
as having been indirectly contemplated by the author. But if 
Plato had aimed at any substantive demonstration of this sort, 
we cannot w’ell imagine that he would have left »18 purpose thus 
in the dark, visible only by the microscope of a critic. The 
didactic value of these dialogues—that, wherein the genuine So- 
kratic spirit stands most manifest—consists, not in the positive 
conclusion proved, but in the argumentative process itself, coupled 
with the general importance of the subject upon which evidence 
negative and affirmative is brought to lioar. 

This connects itself with that which 1 remarked in the precc-ding 
chapter, when mentioning Zeno and the first nianifesta- 

fircciaudia- ^ • i » i 

jwtics-ibeir tioiis 01 duilectics, respectuitT the laro;e sweep, the 

maiiy-sWcd ’ / ® i ^ 

bundling ot mauy-sidcd argumentation, and the strength as well 
force oi the as forwardiicss of the negative arm—in Grecian specu- 
negatuearm. philosophy. Through Sokrates, this amplitude of 
dialectic range was transmitted from Zeno first to Plato and next 
to Aristotle.’ It was a proceeding natural to men who were not 
merely interested in establishing, or refuting, some given particular 
conclusion—but who also (like expert mathematicians in tlicir own 
science) loved, esteemed, and sought to imjirovc, the dialectic 
process itself, with tlic means of verification which it afforded ; a 
feeling, of which abundant evidence is to be found in the Platonic 
writings.' Such pleasure in the scientific operation—though not 
merely innocent, but valuable both as a stimulant and as a 
guarantee against error, and though the corresponding taste 
among mathematicians is always treated with the sympathy which 
fit deserves—incurs much unmerited reprobation from modem 
historians of philosophy, under the name of love of disputation, 
cavilling, or sceptical subtlety. 

But over and above any love of the process, the subjects to 
which dialectics were applied, from Sokrates downwards,—man 
and society, ethics, politics, metaphysics, &c., were such as par¬ 
ticularly called for this many-sided handling. On topics like 

' See particularly tUe remarkable passage in the Phjjjfcus, a. 18. p. 18, teq. 
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these, relating to sequences of fact which depend upon a midtitude 
of cooperating or conflicting ciiuses, it is imjK)ssible ti,c »,iiijecis 
to arrive, by any one thread of positive reasoning or 
induction, at absolute doctrine which a man may reckon 
upon finding always true, whether he remembers the "SSmIv 
proof or not; as is the case with mathematical, astro- 
nomical, or physical truth. The utmost wliich science can ■"'* 5 '- 
ascertain, on subjects thus complicated, is an aggregate, not of 
peremptory theorems and predictions, hut of tendencies;' by 
studying the adlion of each separate cause, and combining them 
together as well as our means admit. The knowledge of ten¬ 
dencies thus obtained, though falling muidi shoi t of certainty, is 
highly important for guidance: but it is ])lain th;it conclusions of 
this nature-^resulting fnjin multifarious threads of evidence—true 
only on a balance, and always liable to limifcition—can never be 
siifely detached from the proofs on which they rest, or taught a.s 
absolute and consecrated formula?.*' They require to be kept in 
per]K?tual and conscious association with the evidences, aflirmative 
and negative, by the joint consideration of which their truth is 
established; nor can this object b(? attained by any other means 
than by ever-renovated discussion, instituted from new’ and diftinct 
points of view, and with free play to that negative arm which is 
indispensable as stimulus not le.ss than as control. To ask for 
nothing but results—to decline the labour of verification—to lie 
satisfied with a ready-made stock of ('stablished positive arguments 
as proof—and to decry the doubter or negative reasoner, who 


^ »Sce this point inslrnrtively set 
forth in Mr. John Stimrt ilill’s SysU-m 
of Logic, vol. ii. book vi. p. oBh. Ifct 
edition. 

* Lord Rocon j-einai-ks in the Novum 
Organon (Aph. 71}:— 

Erat autem i?apientia nra’ooruni pro- 
fesaoria, et in disputatioues efl’usa, 
quod genue inquiBitioni veritatis adver* 
sissimum est, Itaque nomeii illud 
SopListuruiu — quod per conteitiptuin 
Qb lift, qui se philosophos laberi vo> 
iuerunt, iji antiques rlictores rojoctuni 
ot traductum eist, Oorgiani, Vrotago- 
nim, Hippiam, Polum—etiivm universo 
gonori ooiupetit, riutoni, Aristotuli, 
Zonoid, Epicure, Theophm,^to, ct eorum 
Ruccessoribus, Clirysippo, Carneadi, re- 
liquis.” 

Bacon is quite right in effacing the 
distinction between the two lists of 
persons whom he oompares, and in 
saying that flie latter just as 

VOL. VI. 


mud) Sojihists as tJie fonner, in the 
Hciisc which he here gives to tho word 
as weH as iu every otiiei- legitimate 
souKo. But he is uot ju.stified in iin- 
jintiug to either of tlieiu this many- 
bided argumentation as a fault, looking 
to the subjects upon which they brought/ 
it to bear. His remark has application 
to tho siriijder physical sciences, but 
none to the moral. It hud great per* 
tineiicc and value, at tho time when he 
bivught it forward, and with loferenc© 
to tlie important reforms whidi he 
was seeking to accomj»liHh in phvsiral 
science. In so far us Plato, Aiistotlo, 
or tl )0 other Ureck philosophers, ajiply 
their deductive method to physical sub¬ 
jects, they come justly under Bacon's 
censure. But here again, the fault con¬ 
sisted less in disputing too niucb, than 
in too huatily admitting false or inaccu¬ 
rate axioms without dispute. 


L 
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starts new difficulties, as a common enemy—this is a proceeding 
sufficiently common, in ancient as well as in modern times. But 
it is nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and even of the 
functions of speculative philosophy. It is the direct revqpe of the 
method both of Sokrates and Plato, who, as inquirers, felt that, 
for the great subjects which they treated, multiplied threads of 
reasoning, coupled with the constant pretence of the cross-ex¬ 
amining Elenchus, were indispensable. Nor is it less at variance 
with the views of Aristotle (though a man very different from 
either of them), who goes round bis subject on all sides, states and 
considers all its difficulties, and insists emphatically on the necessity 
of having all these difficulties brought out in full force, as the 
incitement and guide to positive philosophy, as w ell as the test of 
its sufficiency.' 

Understfinding thus the method of Sokrates, we shall be at ne 
loss to account for a certain variance on his part (and a still 
greater variance on the part of Plato, who expanded the method 

' Aristotel. Metai)h)’sic. iii. ]. 2-5. p. j are to be deatt -witli—Iltpl yhp roiniti’ 
99-', a. ; avdsnuv vi/ fiivoy xaAriritr eyiropfjoc. 

The indtapenaable necessity, to a rris aAV ovSi r6 Binj-o- 

pbilosopber, of having before him all pijaai \iyip KaAis. Aia- 

the difficulties and doubts of tiie prob- Tropiluai means the same as 
lem which he tries to solve, and of tAj iToplas (Bonitz. not. ad ioc.) “to 
looking at a philosophical que,stion with j go through the various points of difii- 
the same alternate* attention to its eulty.” 

affirmative and negative side, as is This last passage illustrates well the 
shown by a judge to two litigants—is characteristic gilt of Bokratfia, which 
strikingly set forth in this passage : I was exactly what Aristotle calls ti) 
transcribe a portion of it — ’Earl 6e ttairopriaai \6y(p —to force on the 

Tots tiiwopriffai ^oakopeVois TrpoUpyou ri healer’s mind those ratiocinative diffi- 
hairopjiffai f) yhp iiartpov tiiTo- culties which served both as spur and 

pla Adair Twr rpirepoy itropovfifvtyv as guide towards solution and positive 
itrr}, \vtiv 5* otts ^uTir hyvoovvras rhv truth—towards comprehensive and cor- 

SefffiSy .Alii 5ei rir dvtrxfpyias rect geneialisation, with clear con- 

rtetupriKivat yricrat rp6rtpt>v, ravTuv re sciousness of the common attribute 
xdfir, sal 5ii tJ Toiit fijTovrrar lirev binding together the various particulars 
TOC iiaToprjiTtti TpuroVy ipoiovs eJyeti included. 

Toil JToi Set fiaZl^eiy kyroctiei, sol vpits The same care to admit and even 
Todroir M' el rare rh (eirov/iemy el- invite the development of the negative 
priKey, t) ph, yiyyeimiy- ri yhp rekos side of a question—to accept the ob- 
Todr^i piy oi Svkoy, rip Se rponiropriKirt ligation pf grappling with all the diffi- 
SSAor. 'Eti Si $ekTtiiy iyiyKii exeiy culties —to assimilate the process of 
rrphs rh Kplveiy, rby Hirrrep ivnllKm so! inquiry to a judicial pleading—is to be 
r&y iiipiiT^rirolyrm kiyaiy ixiiymlra seen in other passages of Aristotle; sec 

Ethic. Nikomach. vii. 1, 5-, De Animk, 

A little further on, in the same i. 2. p. 403 S: Do Ccelo, i. 10. f>, 279 6: 
chapter I'iii. 1, 19. p, 990 a), he makes Topics, i. 2. p. 101 n—(Xp^cipor !i 4 
a remarkable observation. Not merely SiaAearia))) wpis ris aari ^lAoeoiplar 
is it difficult, on these philosophical firiaT^pcis, Kti Svvifeeyoi vphs Afi^repei 
subjects, to get at the truth—but it is Siairopijirai, ir iaiiiTTOir learo^lfeela 
not easy to perform well even the pre- ri.kr)«es re xal.ri lieOJor. Compare 
liminary task of discerning and setting also Cicero, Tuso. Diaput. ii. 3, 9. 
forth theratiooinativo difficulties which 
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in writing eo murh more) witli th(! Sopliists, witliout supposing 
the latt<T to bo oorrupt toacliors. As they aimed at iiiiali- 
lying young men for active life, they aecept(!d tlie current 
ethical political senjiment, with its unexamlned com- 
monplaces and inconsistencies, merely seeking to shape 'ii'S“ri‘«o. 
it into what was accounted a meritorious character at A thens. They 
were thus exposed, along with others—and more tlian others, in 
ponscquonce of their reputation-—to the analytical cross-examina¬ 
tion of Sokrates, and were quite as little able to defend themselves 
against it. 

Whatever may have been the success of Protagoras or any other 
among these Sojdiists, the mighty originality of .Sokrates (.n-.a-i,,,,, 
.'H'hieved results not only equal at tin? tirin', hut incom- .sJIkSiln 
liiu-ahly gi-andcr and more lasting in refr-i-enco to the 
future. Out of his intellectual school sprang not merely 
Plato, himsi'lf a iiost—hnt. all the other learlers of (li'ccian sjrocn- 
lation for the next half-century, and all those who continued the 
gre.it lino of speculative jrhilosopy down to later times. Enkleides 
and the Alcgaric school of philosophers—Aristippus and tlnr Kyre- 
naic—AntisthenC's anil Diogenes, the first of those called the 
Cynies—all cmamrted more or less dii'cctly from the stimulus 
imparted hy Sokrales, though eacln followed a difl'erent vein of 
thought.' Jhhics continno to be what Sokrates had first made 
them, a distinct branch of jihilosojrhy, alongside of which politics, 
rhetoric, logic, and other speculations relating to man and society, 
gradually arranged themselves; all of them more popular, as well 
as more keenly controvei'ted, than pliysics, which at that time pre¬ 
sented comparatively little charm, and still less of attainable eer- 
tahity. There can be no doubt that the individuid influence of 
Sokrates permanently enlarged the horizon, improved the method, 
and multiplied the ascendent minds, of the Grecian speculative 
world, in a manner never since paralleled. Subsequent philoso¬ 
phers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, and a larger 
number^ of disciples who imbibed their ideas; but none of tbcm 
applied the same stimulating method with the same efficacy—none 
of them struck out of other minds that fire which sets light to 
original thought—none of them either produced in otliers the 

^ Cicero (do Orator, iii. 10, 61; Tub- i plnra genera efiecit dissentientiuni 
cul. Disput. V. 4, 11)'—“ CujuM (So-| losophorum." Ten distinct vtiricties of 
oratift) multiplex ratio diHputaudi, ro- i Sokratic pliilost>})hor» ore enumoratod ; 
riunque varietas^ et ingenii inagnitudo, ; but I lay little stresM on tlie exact 
Watonis ingeuio et literis consecratit, number. 

L 2 
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pains of intellectaal profrnancy, or cxtrartcd from others the fresh 
and un|»orrowed offspring of a really parturient mind. 

Having thus touched upon Sokrates, botli as first opener of the 
Oniprai field of Etliics to scientific stujiy—and as ai#or of a 
.“Sfo method, little copied and never paralleled since his time, 
fi’’’ stimulating in other men’s minds earnest analytical 
toln'i.-Tpo inquiry — 1 sjKuik last ahout his theoretical doctrine. 

(loiisidcring the fani^ifid, far-fetched ideas, upon which 
alone the I’ythagoreans and other jurdocessors had shajK'd their 
theories respecting virtues and viee.<, the wonder is that Sokrates, 
who had no better guides to follow, should have laid down an 
ethical doctrine wdiich has the double im'rit of being tru(i, as far 
as it goes, legitimate, and of comprehensive geia'rality; though it 
errs, mainly by stating a i>art of the essential conditions of virtue' 
{soinetin)es also a part of tl)e Etliieal End), as if it were the whole. 

: Sokrates resolved all virtue into Icnowledge or wisdom; all vice, 
into ignorance or folly. To do right was the only way to impart 
happiness, or the least degree of unhappiness compatible with any 
given situation: now this was precisely what every one wished for 
and .aimed at—only that many jiersous, from ignorance, took the 
wrung road ; and no man was wise enough always to take the 
right. Blit as no man was willingly his own enemy, so no man 
ever did wrong willingly ; it was heeause he w.as not fully or 
correctly infonned of the oonse<iilcnees of his own actions; so that 
the proper remedy to ajiply was enlarged teaching of consequences 
and improved judgement." To make him willing to be taught, 
the only condition required was to make liiin conscious of his own 
ignorance; the want of which consciousness was the real cause 
both of indocility and of vice. 

That this doctrine sets forth one jiortion of the essential con- 
■n.isii.«iriiii! ditioiiB of virtue, is certain ; and that too the most com- 
sti.uniia' . manding portion, since there can be no assured moral 
conduct except under the supremacy of reason. But 


{ ^ In Bctliiig furtli the Kthital End, 

t.lic langn.TgB of Soki’alcB (as far as we 
can judg't frtnn X.en<ip]ion anti Plato) 
boerris to have been not always con¬ 
sistent with itself, Uii soiuetiinos stated 
it as if it incluilod a vefetvnco to tiic 
hap}»iuess, not, ineivly of the aj'ont him¬ 
self, but of others besides— both, as co¬ 
ordinate elements; at other times, he 
seems to speak as if the cud was 
nothing more than the happiness of the 
agent himself, though the happiness of 


otlicrs was among the greatest and 
most essential means. The former view 
is rather couuteiiauccd by Xenophon, 
the best -vvitneHS abovit his master, so 
that I have givi^ it as belonging to 
Sokrates, though it is not always ad- 
hered to. The .latter view ajipears 
most in Plato, who assimilates the 
health of the sonl to the health of 
the body—an End essentially self-ro- 
garding. 

Cicero, de Orator, i, 47, 204. 
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that it omits to notice, what is not less essential to virtins the 
proper cotidition of the emotions, desires, &e., taking- account only 
of the intellect—is also certain; and has been remarked'by Ari¬ 
stotle ' ^ well as by many others. It is fruitless, in my judge¬ 
ment, to attempt by any refined explanation, to make out that 
Sokrates meaiit by “ knowledge,” something more than what is 
directly implied^in the word, lie had present to his mind, as the 
grand depravation of the human being, not so much vice as mad- 
ncfvs; that state in which a man docs not know what he is doing-. 
Against the vicious man, securities, both juihlic and prliate, may¬ 
be taken with considerable effee^; against the madman there is no 
security except perpetual restraint 1I(! is inca])ahle of any of the 
duties incumbent on social man, nor can he, even if he wislics, do 
good either to himself or to others. 'l''he sentiment which vve 
feel towjrds such, an unhappy being is indeed something totally 
difterent from moral n^probation, such as we feel for tbe vicious 
man wbo does wrong knowingly. But Sokrates took measure of 
both with reference to the ])UTposes of human life -and society, and 
pronounced that the lattei- w'as less completely sjioiled for those 
purposes than the funner. Madness was ignorann- at its extreme 
l>itch, accompanied too by the circnmstane.e that the madman him- 
sdf was unconscious of liis own ignorance, .‘icting umh'r a sinccri! 
persuasion that he knew what he was doing-. But .‘.hort of this 
extremity, there wen? many varieties and gradations in tlio scale 
of ignorance, which, if accom])aiiicd by fal.-'C conceit of knowledge, 
differed from madness only in degree ; and oacii of whicli dis¬ 
qualified a mail from doing right, in priqiortion to the ground 
which it covered. The worst of all ignorance—that which stood 
nearest to ma<inoss—was when a man was ignorant of himself, 
fancying that he knew what jie did not really know, and that ho 
could do, or avoid, or endure, w-hat -w-as quite beyond his cap.acity ; 
when, for example, intending to speak the same truth, he some¬ 
times said one thing, .sometimes another—or, casting up the same 
arithmetical figures, made sometimes a gre.ater sum, sometimes a 
less. A person who knows his letters, or an arithmetician, may 
doubtless write bad orthography or ciist-np incorrectly, by design 
—but can also perform tlie operations correctly, if he chooses ; 
while one ignorfint of writing or of arithmetic, cannot do it. cor¬ 
rectly, even though he should be anxious to do so. The formcr 
therefore comes nearer to tbe good orthographer or arithmetician 

_ ^ Xonoah, Mora. iii. 0, 4; Ariatot. Ethic. Nikomach. vi. 13, 3-o; l-ithic. Eudeiu. 
1 . 5; Ethic. Magii. i, 1-35. 
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than the latter. So, if a man knows what is just, honourable, and 
good, but coraniits acts of a contrary character—ho is juster, or 
comes nearer to being a just man, than one who does not know 
what just acts arc, and does not distinguish them from unjust; for 
this latter cannot conduct himself justly, even if he desires it ever 
so much.' ’ 

The opinion here maintained illustrates forcifty the general 
He led to doctrine of Sokrates. I have already observed that the 
'IxtZThy fundamental idea which govern(j(| his train of reasoning, 
analogy of each man’.? social life and duty to 
ptoicwiiniB. gpgeia] prufossion or Jrade. Now what is principally 
inquired after in rog.u'd to these special men, is their ])rofessional 
capacity ; without this, no person would ever think of employing 
them, let their ilispositions bo ever so good ; with it, good disposi¬ 
tions and diligeueo are presumed, unless there be jxisitivc grounds 
fur suspecting the contrary. Jiut why do we indulge such pre¬ 
sumption? Because their ])ecuniary interest, their professional 
credit, and their place among competitors, arc staked upon succes.s, 
so that wo reckon upon their best etibrts. But in regard to that 
manifold and indefinite series of acts •H'hicb constitute the sum 
total of social duty, a man has no such special interest to guide 
and impel him, nor can we presume in him those dispositions which 
will ensure his doing right, wherever he knows what right is. 
IMankind arc obliged to give premiums for these disjiositions, and 
to attach penalties to the contrary, by means of praise and censure: 
moreover the natural sympathies and antipathies of ordinary minds, 
which determine so powerfully the ai)plication of moral terms, rim 
spont.n)eously in this direction, and even overshoot the limit which 
reason would prescribe. The analogy between the paid special 
duty, and the general sfifcl duty, fails in this j)artieular. Even if 
Sokrates were correct as to the former (and this would be noway 
true), in making the intellectual conditions of good conduct stand 
for the whole—no such inference could safely be c.xtcndcd to the 
latter. 

Sokrates affirmed that “ well-doing ” was the noblest pursuit of 

‘ Xonopli. Mem iii. 9, «; iv. 2, 19- ] graplier. The Greek derivative adjec- 
22. SiKiKiTepov Si rhu iiruTTiiimv -rh \ lives in -mis are very diffieult to tender 
S'ucata rov fiij imffra/iepov—To eall him | precisely. 

thsjiiiter man uf the two, when neither j tAmpare Hato, flippias Minor o. 15 
are just, can hardly be meant; 1 tran- 1 p. 372 1)—where tho same opinion is 
slate It acoonhng to whot seeiiis to , maiDtai;ied. Jlippias tells S;)kratiia in 
me the meaning intended. So ■ypaii- that dialogue (c. 11. p. 309 B) tluat he 
IMTiKiirepop (in tho sentence hch.i-e) fixes his mind on a part of the truth, 
means, comes neai-er to a good ortho- | and omits to notice tho rest. 
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man. “ Well-doing” consisted in doing a thing well after having 
learnt it and practised it, by the rational and proper 
means: it was altogether disparate from good fortune, SSto 
or success without rational scheme and preparation. 

“ The best man (he said) and the most beloved by the 
gods, is, he who as a husbandman, perfdfeis well the duties of 
husbandry—aHfc surgeon, those of medical art—in political life, 
his duty towards the commonwealth. But the man who docs 
nothing well, is nelthe^ffeeful—nor agreeable to the gods.” ‘ This 
is the Sokratic view of human life: to look at it as an assemblage 
of realities and practical details—to translate the large words of 
the moral vocabulary into those homely jrarticulars to which at 
bottom they refer—to take account of acts, not of dispositions 
apart from act (in contradiction to the ordinary flow of the moral 
sympathies)—to enforce upon all men, that what they chiefly 
required was, teaching and pr.actice as preparations for act; and 
that therefore ignorance, especially ignorance mistaking itself for 
knowledge, was their capital deficiency. The religion of Sokrates, 
as well as his ethics, had reference to practical human enda Ilis 
mind had little of that transcendentalism which his scholar Plato 
exhife in such abundance. 

Jt is indisputable, then, that Sokratc.s laid down a general ethical 
theory which is too narrow, and which states a part of tuo iicuva- 
the truth as if it were the whole. But as it frequently 
happens with philosophers who make the like mistake— 
we find that he did not confine his deductive rcaspnings 
within the limits of the theory, but escaped the erroneous 
consequences by a partial inconsistency. For example—no man 
ever insisted more emphatically than he, on the necessity of control 
over the passions and appetites—of euflUeing good habits—and on 
the value of that state of the sentiments and emotions which such 
a course tended to form.* In truth, this is one particular charac- 


^ Xenoph. Momar. iii. 5^, H, 15, 

^ Xenoph. Mem. ii. 0, 99. 8tra< 5’ 
avdfi(inrois Aperal \4yovrai ravras irdtrar 
(TKOTroviJLfvos evp-^creis fiadiicrfi re /cot 
au^oyo/teVos. the ne- 

coasity of fii-actice or disciitline is incul¬ 
cate, iii. 9, 1. When Sokratda enu¬ 
merates the qualities requisite hi a 
good friend, it is not merely suPuior 
knowledge which ho talks of. Ho in¬ 
cludes also moral excellouco, conti- 
nenco, a self-sufficing temper, mildness, 
a grateful disposition (c. h. 6, 1-5). 
Moreover l^okrates laid it down that 


continence or self-control w<a8 the very 
basis of virtue— tV iyKpdreiav operas 
Kpr)Tn5a (i. 5, 4), Also that ct/ziimcjUR’ 
was mclispeiisahle in order to enable 
a man to acquire knowledge (iv. 5, Ui, 
11 ). 

Sokrates here plainly treats ^-y/epa* 
Tfioy (continence or self-control) as not 
being a state of tho intellectual man, 
and yet os being the very basis of 
virtue. He therefore does not seem to 
have applied consistently his general 
doctrine, that virtue Cf/nsisted in know¬ 
ledge, or iu the excellence of the intel- 
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teristic of his admonitions. He exhorted men to limit their 
external wants, to be sparing in indulgence, and to eultivatc, even 
in preference to honours and advancement, those pleasures which 
would surely arise from a performance of duty, as well as from 
self-examination and ||ic consciousness of internal improvewent. 
This earnest attcntio * in measuring the elements and conditions 
of happiness, to the state of the internal associatift as contrasted 
with the effect of external ciiuses—as well as the pains taken to 
make it appear how mudi the latter de]®kd upon the former for 
their power of conferring happiness, and how sufficient is moderate 
good fortune in respect to externals, provided the internal man be 
properly disciplined—is a vein of thmight which pervades both 
Sokrates and I’lato, and which passed from them, under various 
modifications, to most of the subswpicnt schools of ethical philo¬ 
sophy. It is i)robal)lo that Protagoras or Prodikus, training rich 
youth for active life—without altogether leaving out such internal 
element of happiness, would yet dw'ell upon it li'ss; a point of 
decided superiority in Sokrates. ^ 

The political opinions of Sokrates were much akin to Ids ethical, 
I'oiitirai ^ and deserve especial notice as having in part contributed 
sikratos. to lus eondeiuiiation by the Dik.astery. He thought that 
the functions of government belonged legitimately to those who 
knew be.st how to exercise them for the advantage of the governed. 
“ The legitimate King or Governor w;is not the man who held 
the sceptre—nor the man elected by some vulgar persons—uor lie 
who had got the ])o.st by lot—nor he who had thrust himself in by 
force, or by fraud—but he alone who knew bow to govern well."' 
.Just as the pilot governed on shiji-bo.ard, the surgeon in a .sick 
man’s bouse, the trainer in a palaistra—every one else being eager 
to obey tlicse professionallfcporiors, and even thanking and recom- 
jicnsiug them for their directions, simply because their greater 
knowledge w.as an admitted fact. It was absurd (Sokrates used to 

Ifictiial nmn, alone. Forhiijjs lie might I moans consistent with that jiractical 
have said — Knowledge alone will be ! conception of human life and its ends, 
Bufficieut to mfite you virtuous; but j winch stands so plainly marked in his 
befoit; you CJin acquire knowledge, you chai'actor. 

must previously have diaciidiued your Wiiy should we think it wonderful 
emotiouH and ai»potiteB. This merely that Sokrates should propose a de- 
eludes the objection, without saving the fective theory, wliich embraces #nlv 
sufficiency of the general doctrine. one side of a huge and ooniplicated 

. 1 cannot concui* with Hitter (Gcsch. question? ConHidernig that bis w'as the 
dcr Philos, vol, h.ch. 2. p. 78j in think- first theory derivotl from data really 
ing that Sokratfis meant by kiumialje, j belonging to the subject, the wonder 
or vindom, a transcendental atti*ilmte, | is, that it was so near nn approach to 
above humanity, and such as is pfw- tlie truth, 
sessed only by a god. This is by no ^ Xeu. Mem. iii. 9, 10, 11. 
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contend) to choose public officers by lo^ when no one would trust 
himself on shipboard under the care of a pilot selected by hazard,* 
nor would any one pick out a carpenter or a musician in like manner. 

We do not know what provisions Sokrates suggested for applying 
his principle to practice—for discovering who was the fittest man 
in point of knowledge—or for superseding him in case of his 
liecoming unfit,®or in case another fitter than he should arise. 
The analogies of the pilot, the surgeon, and professional men gene¬ 
rally, would naturally Conduct him to election by the people, 
renewable after temporary periods; since no one of these profes¬ 
sional persons, whatever may be his positive knowledge, is ever 
trusted or olasyed except by the free choice of those who confide 
in him, and wdio may at any time make choice of another. But 
it does not appear that iSokrates followed out this part of the 
analogy. His companions remarked to him that his first-rate 
intellectual ruler would be a despot, who might, if he pleased, 
either refus(! to listen to good advice, or oven put to death those 
who gave it. “ He will not |^t thus—(replied Sokrates) for if he 
does, he will himself be the greatest loser.”** 

We may notice in this doctrine of Sokrates the .same imjier- 
fection as that which is involved in the ethical doctrine; a disposi¬ 
tion to make the intellectual conditions of political fitness stand 
for the whole. His negative political doctrine is not to ho mis¬ 
taken : he approved neither of democracy nor of oligarchy. As 
he was not attached, either by sentiment or by conviction, to the 
constitution of Athens—so neither had he the least* symj)athy with 
oligiirchical usurpers such as the Four lluiidrctl and the Thirty. 
His ])ositivc ideal state, as far as we can diviue it, would have 
been something lik(! that which is worked out in the ‘ Cyropmdia ’ 
of Xenophon. ♦ 

In describing the persevering activity of Sokrates, as a religious 
and intolle(fual missionary, we have really described his , 
life; for he had no other occu})ation than this continual 
intercourse with the Athmilau imblic—his indiscriminate < irniiiu uu 

. , . ^ 1* a • 1 • ViKilTioii as 

Conversation, and invincible dialectics. Discnarginf!: upnidio 
faithfully and bravely his duties as an hoplite on mili- 
tary ,gervice—but keej)ing aloof from official duty in the Dlkas- 
tery, the public assembly, or the Senate-house, except in that one 
memorable year of the battle of Argiims;i;—he incurred none of. 
those party animosities which an active public life at Athens often 

‘ Xen. Mem. i. ‘2, 0. 

^ Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 12 : compare Plato, Gorgioa, c. 56. p. 4C0, 470. 
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provoked. His life was legally blameless, nor had he ever been 
brought up before the Dikastcry until his one final trial, when ho 
was seventy years of age. That he stood conspicuous before the 
public eye in 423 b.c., at the time when the ‘ Clouds ’ of Aristo¬ 
phanes were brought on the stage—is certain. He may have 
been and probably was, conspicuous even earlier: so that we can 
hardly allow him less than thirty years of publil, notorious, and 
efficacious discoursing, down to his trial in 399 b.c. 

It was in that year that Melctus, seconded by two auxiliaries, 
Acciisaiion Anytus and Lykon, presented against him, and hung up 
brllie'ciS in the appointed place (the portico before the office of 
LySf™ the second or King-Archon), an indictment against him 
in the following terms:—“ Sokrates is guilty of crime, first, for not' 
worshipping the gods whom the city worships, but introducing new 
divinities of his own—next, for corrupting the youth. The penalty 
due is, death.” 

It is certain that neither the conduct nor the conversation of 


Sokrates had undergone any alteral^n for many years past; since 
the sameness of his manner of talking is both derided by his ene¬ 
mies and confessed by himself. Our first sentiment therefore 
(apart from the question of guilt or innocence) is one of asto¬ 
nishment, that he should have been prosecuted, at seventy years 
of age, for persevering in an occupation which he had publicly 
followed during twenty-five or thirty years preceding. Xenophon, 
full of reverence for his master, takes up the matter on much 
higher ground, and expresses himself in a feeling of indignant 
amazement that the Athenians could find anything to condemn in 
a man every way so admirable. But whoever attentively considers 
ihorcai the picture which I have presented of the purpose, the 
working, and the extreme publicity of Sokrates, will 
rather be inclined to wonder, not that the indictment 


preicrred™ was presented at last, but that some such indictment 
beiure. not been presented long before. Such certainly is 

the impressisn suggested by the language of Sokrates himself, in 


the ‘ Platonic Apology.’ He there proclaims emphatically, that 


though his present accusers were men of consideration, it was 


neither their enmity, nor thdr eloquence, which he had now prin¬ 
cipally to fear; but the accumulated force of antipathy— the 
numerous and important personal enemies, each with sympathising 
partisans—the long-standing and uncontradicted calumnies' — 
raised against him throughout his cross-examining career. 


^ Plato, Apol. Sole. c^. 2. j>. 18 B; 3ti fiot Airex* 

c. 16. p. 28 A. *0 8e Kul Iv Tois fieta yiyov<t koI trphs cS tart 
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In truth, the mission of Sokrates, as he himself desfrihcs it, 
could not hut prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious. iMvimwc 
To convince a man that, of matters which he felt con- 
fident of knowing, and had never thought of questiSiing iifamisa*. 
or even of studying, he is really profoundly ignorant, insomuch 
that he cannot reply t# a few pertinent queries without involving 
himself in flagrant contradictions—is an operation highly salutary, 
often necessary, to his future improvement; hut an operation of 
painful mental surgery, in which indeed the temporary pain expe¬ 
rienced is one of the conditions almost indispensable to the future 
beneficial results. It is one which few men can endure without 
hating the operator at the time; although doubtless such hatred 
would not only disappear, but be exchanged for esteem and admi¬ 
ration, if they persevered until the full ulterior consequences of the 
operation developed themselves. But we know (from the express 
statement of Xenophon) that many, who underwent this first pun¬ 
gent thrust of his dialectics, never came near him again: he disre¬ 
garded them as laggards,' b^, their voices did not the less count 
in the hostile chorus. What made that chorus the more formidable, 
wiis, the high quality and position of its leaders. For Sokrates 
himself tells us, that the men whom he chiefly and expressly sought 
out to cross-examine, were the men of celebrity as statesmen, 
rhetors, poets, or artisans; those at once most sensitive to such 
humiliation, aud most capable of making their enmity effective. 

When we reflect upou this great body of antipathy, so terrible 
both from number aud from constituent items, we shall nwnsomy 

^ ftom the 

wonder only that Sokrates could have ffone on so lonff to- 

It^raliou of 

standing m the market-rilacc to aggravate it, and that iik Athcmmi 

* evo tlt^niotrucv 

the indictment of Mcletus could have been so long post- ami popuin- 
poned; since it was just as applicable earlier as later, iv'Uh alliiwcil 
and since the sensitive temper of the people, as to 
charges of irreligion, was a well-known fact.* The truth is, that 
as history presents to us only one man who ever devoted his life to 
prosecute this duty of an elenchtic or cross-examining missionary 
—so there was but one city, in the ancient world at least, wherein 
he would have been allowed to prosecute it for twenty-five years 

Stj ii\T)64s Koi tovt’ iffrlp h * Xen. Metn. iv. 2, 40. noA.Aol flip 

aipi>(}(rfiy fipir^p aip^ —oh MeAijros, odp rwp oiStu hareBeyrtop inrh ^coKfidrovs 
ov$4’'Apvros, dW* rj TUP voWdiy Bia0oki} ovK^rt avT^ irpocjfetra*', o&s koI ffKaJcw- 
KoX ipBdpos. repovs 4pdp.i(ep, 

Tiie exproasioa ray iroWuv iu this * Plato, Euthyphron, c. 2. p. 3 C. 
last line is not usetliu its most common ei8^s roiavra vphs rohs 

signification, but is ©(iuivalent to rov- | iroAAouy. 
riay twp voKKtiy, 
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with safety and impunity ; and that oity was Athens. 1 have in 
a previous volume noted the respect for individual dissent of 
opinion, taste, and behaviour, among one another, which charac¬ 
terised the ifthenian population, and which Perikles puts in 
emphatic relief as a part of his funeral discourse. It w'as this 
established liberality of the democratica[ sentiment at Athens 
which so long protected the noble eccentricity of Sokrates from 
being disturbed by the numerous enemies which he provoked. At 
Spartg,, at Thebes, at Argos, Miletus, or Syracuse, his blameless 
life would have been insufficient as a shield, and his iycsistible 
dialectic powor would have Ciiused him to be only the more spemlily 
silenced. Intolerance is the natural weed of the human bosom, 
though its growth or develojmient may be counteracted by liberal¬ 
izing causes; of these, at Athens, the most powerful was, the 
dcmocratical poiistitntion as there worked, in comhination with 
diffused intellectmil and aesthetical sensibility, and keen relish for 
discourse. Liberty of speech was consecrated, in every man’.s esti¬ 
mation, among the first of privileges; every man was accastomed 
to bear opinions, ojiposito to bis own, constantly exjires.sed,—and 
to believe that others had a right to their ojmiiims a,s well as him¬ 
self. And though men would not, as a general principle, liave 
extended such toleration to religious subjects—yet the established 
habit in refiweiice to other matters greatly influctic(‘d their prac¬ 
tice, and rendered them more averse to any positive severity 
against avowed dissenters from the received religious belief. It 
is certain that there was at Athens both a keener intellectual sti¬ 
mulus, and greater freedom as well of thought as of speech, than 
in any other city of Greece. The long toleration of Sokrates is 
one example of this general fact, while his trial proves little, and 
his execution nothing, against it—as will presently apj)car. 

There must doubtless have been ])articular circumstances, of 
Particular wbicli we are scareely at all informed, which induced his 
slSSswiitdi accusers to prefer their Indictment at the actual moment, 
SrSu oi in spite of the advanced ago of Sokrates. 

Sokiau's. Anytus, one of the accusers of 

olfeiK-0 of Sokrates, appears to have become iueeused against him 
on private grounds. The son of Anytus had manifested 
interest in his conversation: and Sokrates, observing in the young 
man intellectual impulse and promise, endeavoured to dissuade his 
father from bringing him up to his own trade of a leather-seller.* 

* See Xenoph. Apol. Sok. s. 29, 30. I neous title, anil may posHibly not be 
Tbia littlo piece bears a very erro- | the compoaition of Xci^ophon, aa the 
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It was iu this general way that a great prnportion of the antipathy 
against Sokrates was excited, as ho himself tells us in the ‘ Platonic 
Apology.’ The young men were those to whom he chiefly ad¬ 
dressed himself, and who, keenly relishing his contersatiou, often 
carried home new ideas, which displeased their fathers; ’ hence 
the general charge against Sokrates of corrupting the youth. 
Now this circumstance had recently happened in the fieculiar 
case of Auytus, a rich tradesman, a leading man in politics, and 
just now of jxiculiar influence iu the city, hccause he had been one 
of the leading fellow-labourers with Thrasybulus in the expulsion 
of the Thirty, manifesting an energetic and meritorious patriotism, 
lie (like Thrasybulus and many others) had sustained great loss 
of property “ during the oligarchical dominion ; which jterhaps 
made him the more strenuous iu requiring that his son should 
jmrsuc trade with assiduity, in order to restore the family fortunes, 
lie seems monuivcr to liave been an enemy of all teaching which 
went beyond the narrowest practicality ; hating alike Sokrates and 
the Sophists.''* 

commentators generally affirm; but it ■ nmlcrslanding, but that ho robs the 
Ikis ovory appearance of being a work husband of her aflectioii, and therefore 
of the timo. the latter deals with him as aii enemy. 

' riato, A|)ol. Sok. C. 10. p. 20 C; Jmt so did f Kate this t:<i)pliii-t,hecaHS(‘ Ke 
c. 27. p. 07 K. itiade mt/ son adnure him moie than lar.” 

In the t’yropirxlia of Xenophon, an “lly the Gods,” rtiidiecl Gyrus, “I 
interesting anecdote n}ipeurs, illustrating J think you have yioldtMl only to human 
what Wiis often meant by a father, when ■ frailty {ai'&puinriyd ftot Soitets a/ta/iTctr). 
lio accused Sokrates, or one of tlio So- ! Forgive your father, Tigi-ancs.” Com- 
phists, of ins son;" also the | pure a similar train of thought, Cyro- 

cxtmjio vengeance which lie thought j jned. v. 5, 28, 

hiiHReif entitled to take. (Cyropfcd. t As marital jealon.sy was Iield, botJi 
iii. 1. 14-. 28, 4l).) | by Attic law and opinion, to be entitled 

The Aimeiiian priiiee, with his ' to the gratiftcation of its extrenio vin- 
newly-inarried youthful son Tigranes, j diotive impulse, so the same riglit is 
are represented m conversing with i liere claimed by analogy foi- jwiternal 
Gyrus, who asks tlio latter—“ Wh.it is j jealousy, even to the destruction of a 
become of that man, the Sophist, who j man of exemplary character. The very 
used to be always in your company. ' strong sympathy expressed with oHcudod 
and to whom you were so much at- jealousy is a circumstance deserving 
tached?”—“My father put him to notice, and suggesting much retlectiou. 
death,”- 7 ~“ For what olTenco?”—And if wo apply the principle of the 
iui/i/mt fie cormpt/'d me: thow/b the man case to real life nt Athens, wo shall 
vxts of such an admirable ckanictei\ that comprehend how it was that Anytus 
even lehen he was dyimj, he. called nuu and and other fathers became so incensed 
said, ‘ Be not angry uith your father ag.ainst Sokrates and the Sophists of 
for kiUing me, for he does it from no bad inlluonce and ascendency. The mere 
intention, but from ignorance; and sins fact, that tlie youth became intensely 
committed from ignorance ought to be attached to their conversation and ao- 
reckonod as involimtai’y.’” — “Alas! ciety, would be often sufficient to raise 
poor man!” exclaimed Gyrus.- The bitter resentment, and w-as called by 
father himself then spoke as follows ; the name corruption. 

“ Cyrus, you know tliat a husband puts ^ Isokrat. Or. sviii, eont. Kallimach. 
to death any other man whom he tods s. 20. 

conversing with (and eon-upting) his 3 Plato, Mcnon, c. 27, 28. p. 90, 
wife. It is not that he corrupts her 91. 
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While we can thus point out a recent occurrence, which had 
unpopn- brought one of the most ascendent politicians in the city 
to sofcrarts into special exasperation against Sohrates—another cir- 
iresiointtm cunistance which weighed him down was, his past eon- 
SSidee. nexion with the deceased Kritias and Alkihiades. Of 
these two men, the latter, though he had some great admirers, 
was on the whole odious; still more from his private insolence 
and enormities than from his public treason as an exile. But the 
name ofrKritias was detested, and deservedly detested, beyond 
that of any other man in Athenian history, as the chief director ct 
the unmeasured spoliation and atrocilies committed by the Thirty. 
That Sokrates had educated both Kritias and Alkihiades, was 
affirmed by the accusers, and seemingly believed by the general 
public, both at the time and afterwards.' That both of them had 
been among those who conversed w'itli hiTn-.when young men, is 
an unquestionable fact; to wliat extent, or down to what period, 
the conversation was carried, we cannot distinctly ascertain. 
Xenophon affirms that both of them frequented his society when 
young, to catch from him an argumentative facility which might 
be serviceable to their political ambition; that he curbed their 
violent and licentious propensities so long as they continued to 
come to him ; that both of them manifested a respectful obedience 
to him, which seemed in little consonance with their natural 
tempers ; but that they soon quitted him, weary of such restraint, 
after having acquired as much as they thought convenient of his 
peculiar accomplishment. Tlie writings of Plato, on the contrary, 
impress us with the idea that the association of both of them with 
Sokrates must have been more coiitiimed and intimate; for both 
of them arc made to take great part in the Platonic dialogues— 
while the attachment of Sokrates to Alkihiades is represented as 
stronger than that which he ever felt towards any other man; a 
fact not difficult to explain, since the latter, notwithstanding bis 
ungovernable dispositions, was distinguished in his youth not less 
for capacity and forward impulse, than for beauty—and since 
youthful male beauty fired the imagination of Greeks, especially 
that of Sokrates, more than the charms of women.® From the 
year 420 b.C., in which the activity of Alkihiades as a political 
leader commenced, it seems unlikely that he could have seen 

' ^schinSa, cent. Timarch. o. 34. p, » Sea Plata (CharmidSa, a. 3. p. 154 
74* iiixfts ^wKpirij rhy o'o^'iVTrV 4ire- C; Lyaia, c. 2. p. 204 B; Protagoraa, c. 
KTilvarft Kptrtay itpivrj TevaiSfv- 1. p, 309 A), &c. 

Kits, &c. Xenoph. Mem. i. 2, 12. 
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much of Sokrates—and after the year 415 B.C., the fact is 
impossible; since in that year he became a permanent exile, 
with the exception of three or four months in the year 407 B.c. 
At the moment of the trial of Sokrates, therefore, his connexion 
with Alkibiades must at least have been a fact long past and gone. 
Respecting Kritias, we make out less. As he was a kinsman of 
Plato (one of the well-known companions of Sokrates, and present 
at his trial), and himself an accomplished and literary man, his 
association with Sokrates may have continued longer; Ht least a 
colour was given for so asserting. Though the supposition that 
any of the vicxis either of Kritias or Alkibiades were encouraged, 
or even tolerated, by Sokrates, can have arisen in none but 
prejudiced or ilTinfonncd min'ds—yet it is certain that such a 
supj)osition was entertained; and that it placed him before the 
public in an alterc(^osition after the 'enormities of the Thirty. 
Anytus, incensed him already on the subject of his son, 
would be doubly incensed against him as the reputed tutor of 
Kritias. 

Of Meletus, the primary, though not the most important, accuser, 
w'e know only that he was a poet; of Lykon, that he Enmityot 
was a rhetor. Roth these classes had been alienated by SStors 
the cross-examining dialectics to which many of their 
number had been exposed by Sokrates. They were the last men 
to bear such an exposure with patience; while their enmity, taken 
as a class rarely unanimous, was truly formidable when it bore 
upon any single individual. 

We know nothing of the speeches of either of the accusers 
before the Dikastery, except what can be picked out Indictment— 
from the remarks in Xenophon and the defence of Sr»"c'TOOT 
Plato.' Of the three counts of the indictment, the 
second was the easiest for them to support, on plausible 
grounds. That Sokrates was a religious innovator, would 
be considered as proved by the peculiar divine sign of 
which he was wont to speak freely and publicly, aud which 
visited no one except himself. Accordingly, in the ‘Platonic 
Defence,’ he never really replies to the second charge. He 

^ The Sophist PolykratiM, a few years | plain from Isokratfis, however, that the 
after the death of Sokrates, chose the j harangue was only a rhetorical exercise, 
accusation against him as a theme for ’ aud, in his judgement, not a ^ood one. 
cotaposing an harangue, which Quin-; See Quintilian, I. 0. ii. 17, 4; lii. 1, II; 
tilian appears to have perused, accepting ! and IsokratSs, Busins, s. 4, The Ar- 
it as the real discourse pronounced in i gument prefixed to this last oration is 
court by one of the accusers. It is j full of errors. 
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questions Mclelws before the Dikastory, aud the latter is repre¬ 
sented as answering, that he meant to accuse Sokrates of not 
believing in the gods at all; ’ to which imputed disbelief SokratSs 
taswers with an emphatic negative. In support of the first count, 
however—tlie charge of general disbelief in the gods recognised 
by the city—nothing in his conduct could be cited; for he was 
exact in his legal worship like other citizens—and even more 
than others, if Xenophon is correct.^ But it would appear that the 
old calultuies of the Aristophanic ‘ Clouds ’ were revived, and 
that the effect of that witty drama, together with similar efi'orts of 
Eupoiis and others, perhaps hardly less witty—was still enduring; 
a striking proof that these comedians were no impotent libellers. 
Sokrates manifests greater apprehension of the effect of the ancient 
impressions, than of the speeches whicli had been just delivered 
against him. But these latter speeches w^ld of course toll, by 
refreshing the gentiments of the past, antr reviving the Aristo¬ 
phanic picturo of Sokrates as a sjieculatur on physics as well as a 
rhetorical teacher for pleading, making the woi'oc appear the 
better reason.'' Sokrates in the ‘ Platonic Defence ’ appeals to the 
number of persons who had listened to his conversation, whether 
any of them had ever beard him say one word on the subject of 
physical studies;' while Xenophon goes further, ami rej)resciilg 
him as having positively discoimtenanced them, on the ground of 
impiety." 

As there were throe distinct accusers to speak agmnst Sokrates, 
Accu-aiion go we may reasonably supjiose that they would concert 

oftomipUon , « , , *' . * i i i • 

taitachmg beforehand on what topics each '•houkl insist; Melctus 
fouDdod on undcrtiikiug that which related to religion, while Anytus 
Simii and Lykon would dwell on the political grounds of 
attack. In the ‘ Platonic Apology,’ Sokrates comments em¬ 
phatically on the allegations of Melctus, questions him publicly 
before the Dikasts, and criticises his replies. He makes little 
allusion to Anytus, or to anything except what is formally em¬ 
bodied in the indictment; and treats the last count, the charge of 
corrupting youth, in connection with the first, as if the corruption 
alleged consisted in irreligious teaeliing. But Xenophon intimates 
that the accusers, in enforcing this allegation of pernicious tcadiing, 
went into other matters quite distinct from the religious tenets of 
Sokrates, and denounced him as having taught them lawlessness 

1 Platfl, Apol. Sok. c. U. p. 26 C. * Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3. p. C. 

2 Xen. Mem. i. 3, 64; i. 3.1. 6 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 13. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3. p. 19 B. 
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and disrespect, as well towards their parents aw Awards theSr 
country. We find mention made in Xenophon* of accusalory 
grounds similar to those in the ‘ Oouds ’—similar also to those 
which modem authors usually advance against the Sophists; 

Sokratos (said Anytus and the other accusers) taught young 
’men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of naming Archons by lot was silly, and 
that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot or a 
carpenter—though the mischief there arising from bml qualification 
was far less than in the case of the Archons.’ Such teaching (it 
was urged) destroyed in the minds of the hearers resjject for the 
laws and constitution, and rendered them violent and licentious. 
As example.s of the way in which it had worked, his two pupils 
Kritias and Alkibiadcs might be cited, both formed in his school; 
one, the most violent and ra])acioas of the 'J’hirty ro('<!nt oligarchs; 
the other, a disgrace to the demorracy by his outrageous insolence 
and licentiousness: both of them authors of ruinous mischief to 
the city. 

Moreover the youth leanit from him coneeit of their own 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well as 
of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokrate.s told them (it was 
nrgod) that even their fathers, in case of madness, might be 
lawfully put under restraint, and that when a man needed service, 
those whom he had to look to were not his kinsmen as such, but 
the jicrsons best qualified to render it: thus, if ho was sick, he 
must consult a surgeon—if involved in a lawsuit, those who were 
most conversant with such a situation. Eetween friends also, 
mere good feeling and afl'ection was of little use : the important 
circumstance was, that they should acquire the capacity of ren¬ 
dering mutual service to each other. No one was worthy of 
esteem except the man who knew what was proper to be done, 
and could explain it to others: which meant (urged the accuser) 
that Sokrates was not only the wisest of men, but the only person 
capable of making his pupils wise ; other advisers being worthless 
coippared with him.“ '* 

’ He was in the habit too (the accusation proceeded) of citing the 
worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of per- Pen-mion 
verting them to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the 
dispositions of youth ; planting in them criminal and 
despotic tendencies. Thus he quoted a line of Hesiod—“No 

‘‘ Xeu. Mem. i. 2^ 49-ft3. * 


^ Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 
VOL. VI. 


Xeu. Mem. i. 2, 12. 
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work is disgraceful; but indolence is disgraceful: ” explaining it 
to mean, that a man might without scruple do any sort of wort, 
base or unjust as it might he, for the sake of profit. Next, 
Sokratcs was particularly fond of quoting those linos of Homer 
(in the second book of the Iliad) wherein Odysseus is described as 
bringing back the Greeks, who bad just disjicrsed from the public 
agora, in compliance with the exhortation of Agamemnon, and 
were hastening to their ships. Odysseus caresses tiud flatters the 
chiefs, while he chides and even strikes the common men ; though 
both were doing the same thing, and guilty of the same fault—^if 
fault it was, to obey what the coramander-in-chief had himself just 
suggested. Sokratos interpreted this passage (the accuser affirmed) 
as if llomer praised the ajiplication of stripes to poor men and the 
common pcojilc.* 

Nothing could be easier than for an accuser to find matter for 
Remiu-knof inculpation of Sokrates, by partial citations from his 
njmnthiw. Continual discourses, given without the context or ex- 
nccuaatiraia. wluch had accomjmuicd tliem—by bold in¬ 

vention, where even this partial basis was wanting—sometimes 
also by taking up real error, since no man who is continually 
talking, esjiecially extempore, can always talk coiTcctly. Few 
teachers would escape, if jienal sentences were permitted to tell 
against them, founded upon evidence such as this. Xenophon, 
in noticing the Imputations, comments upon them all, denies some, 
and explains others. As to the passages out of Ilcsiod and Homer, 
he affirms that Sokrates drew from them inferences quite contrary 
to those alleged; ‘ which latter seem indeed altogetlier unreason¬ 
able, invented to call forth the deep-seated democratical sentiment 
of the Athenians, after the accuser liad laid Jiis preliminary ground 
by connecting Sokrates with Kritias and Alkibiades. That So¬ 
krates improperly depreciated either filial duty, or the domestic 
affections, is in like manner highly improbable. AVe may much 
more reasonably believe the assertion of Xenophon, who represents 
him to have exhorted the hearer “ to make himself as wise) and as 
capable of rendering service, as possible ; so that, when he wi^ed 
to acquire esteem from father or brother or friend, he might not 
■sit still in reliance on the simple fact of relationship, but might 
earn such feeling by doing them positive good.^ ” To tell a 

^ Xen, Mnni. i. 2, 56—59. I'nri 4<iv t€ dvb 4dy t* 

* Xeii. Mem. i. 2, 59. bir’ dWov riybs lBo6\fjT<u rtfta^eu, /u.^ 

® Xen. Mem. i. 2, 55. Kai iraptKi- r^, oIkuos ^ivat vurrtdwv iwi 

ivtfAi\f7<r6at rov ifs (ppovifi^rarov wfiparat, h.p riimffBai, 

elpai fca) Sjrtus', Sip t« I rovrois i^4\ifiOS fJvau 
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young man that mere good feeling would be totally insufficient, 
unless he were prepared and competent to carry it into action~is 
a lesson which few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would 
any generous parent make it a crime against the teaching of 
Sokrates, that it rendered his son wiser than himself—which 
probably it would do. 'I'o restrict the range of teaching for a 
young man, because it may make him think himself wiser than his 
father—^is only’one of the thousand slopes in which the pleading 
of ignorance against knowledge was then, and still continues 
occasionally to be, presented. 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that these attacks of Anytus, 
bear upon the vulnerable side of the Sokratic general The charges 

1 r T' 1 • T 1 ■ 1 • 1 ‘''iiOi ujion 

theory ol ktliics, according to which, virtue was asserted tiiea-iwivs 
to dejiend upon knowledge. 1 have already remarked Kiuktic 
that this is true, but not the whole truth ; a certain state tiicrr. 
of the affections and dispositions being not less indispensable, as 
conditions of virtue, than a certain state of the intelligence. An 
enemy therefore had some pretence for making it appear that 
Sokrates, stating a part of the truth as the whole, denied or 
degraded all that remained. But though this' would be a criticism 
not ciitii-ely unfounded against his general theory, it would not 
hold against his precepts or practical teaching, as we find them in 
Xenophon; for these (as 1 liave remarked) reach much wider than 
his general theory, and inculcate the cultivation of habits and 
dispositions not less strenuously than the acquisition of knowledge. 

The censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokrates against the 
choice of Arclions by lot at Athens, are not denied by p,|ii,„| 
Xenophon. The accuser urged that “ by such censures ““““'•es. 
Sokrates excited the young men to despise the established conr 
stitution, and to become lawless and violent in tlieir conduct.”' 
This is just the same pretence, of tendency to bring the government 
into hatred and contempt, on which in former days prosecutions 
for public libel were instituted against writers in England, and on 
which they still continued to be abundantly instituted in France, 
under the first President of the Republic (1850). There can hardly 
be a more serious political mischief than speh confusion of the 
disapproving critic with a conspirator, and such imposition of 
silence upon dissentient minorities. Nor has there ever been any 
case in which such an imputation was more destitute of colour than 
that of^okrates, who appealed always to men’s reason and very 

* Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 54 roiov- j T(uf>poy€ti' rrjs Ka6fffriia"jjs voMnias, /cot 

Tovs K6’Yiivs iiralpftv ^<{> 1 } roi/s y^ovs ka- trottiy Gudovs. 

M 2 
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little to tlieir feelings; so little indeed, that modern authors make 
his coldness a matter of charge against him; who never omitted 
to inculcate rigid observance of the law, and set the example of 
such observance himself. Whatever may have been his sentiments 
about democracy, he always olreyed the deinocratical government; 
nor is there any pretence for charging him with participation in 
oligarchical .schemes. It was the Thirty, who for the first time in 
his long life, interdicted hk teaching altogether, and were on the 
point almost of taking his life; while his intimate friend Chmrephon 
was actually in exile with the democrats.' 

Xenophon lays great emphasis on two points, when defending 
Sokrates against his accusers. First, Sokrates was in his own 
conduct virtuous, self-denying, and strict in obedience to the law. 
Next, he accustomed his hearers to hear nothing except appeals to 
their reason, and impressed on them obedience only to their 
rational convictions. That such a man, with so great a weight of 
presumption in his favour, should be tried and found guilty as a 
corruptor of youth—the most undefined of all imaginable charges 
—is a grave and melancholy fact in the history of mankind. Yet 
when we see upon what light evidence modern authors are willing 
to admit the same charge against the Sophists, we have no right to 
wonder that the Athenians—when addressed, not through that 
calm reason to which Sokrates appealed, hut through all their 
antipathies, religious as well as political, public !is well as private 
—were exasperated into dealing with him as the type and pre¬ 
cursor of Kritias and Alkibiades. 

After all, the exasperation, and the consequent verdict of guilty, 
The verdict Were not wholly the fault of the Dikasts, nor wholly 
SSswM brought about by his accusers and his numerous private 
enemies. No such verdict would have been given unless 
j.artiy by g^ll the conscnt and concurrence of 

concurrence, Sokratcs liimself. This is one of the most important 
facts of the case, in reference both to himself and to the Athenians. 

We learn from his own statement in the ‘ Platonic Defence,’ 
Small ma- that the verdict of Guilty was only pronounced by a 
wLkfh he majority o£ five or six, amidst a body so numerous as an 
tlemncil. Athenian Dikastcry;—probably 557 in total number," if 

1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5. p. 21 A; c. to assert that the verdict was found by 
2<i, p. b2 E; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 31. a mtijonty of 281 alwre the acquitting 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25. p. SO A; votes, this would be contradicted by 
Diog. Laert. ii. 41. Diogenes says that the ‘Platonic Apology/ which assures 
ho was condemned by 281 vKil- us beyond any doubt that the majority 

oiri r&v &iro\vovc(DV. If Diogenes meant was not greater tlm'fiva or six, so 
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a confused statement in Diogenes Laertius can be trusted. Now 
any one who reads that defence, and considers it in conjunction 
with the circumstances of the case and the feelings of the Dikasts, 
will see that its tenor is such as must have turned a much greater 
number of votes than six against him. And we are informed by 
the distinct testimony of Xenophon,’ that Sokrates approached his 
trial with the feelings of one who hardly wished to be acquitted. 
He took no thought whatever for the preparation of his defence: 
and 'when his friend Hermogenes remonstrated with him on the 
serious consequences of such an omission, he replied, first, that the 
just and blameless life, which he was conscious of having passed, 
was the best of all preparations for defence—next, that having 
once begun to meditate on what it would proper for him to say, 
the divine sign had interposed to forbid him fi'om proceeding, 
lie went on to say, that it was no wonder that the gods should 
deem it lietter for him to die now, than to live longer. lie had 
hitherto lived in perfect satisfaction, with a consciousness of pro¬ 
gressive moral improvement, and w'ith esteem, marked and un¬ 
abated, from his friends. If his life were prolonged, old age 
would soon overpower him; he would lose in part his siglit, bis 
hearing, or his intelligence ; and life with such abated efficacy and 
dignity would be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were con¬ 
demned now, he should ho condemned unjustly, which would he 
a great disgrace to his judges, but none to him: nay, it would 
even procure for him increase of sympathy and admiration, and a 
more willing acknowledgment from every one that he had been 
both a just man and an improving precejitor.” 

These words, spoken before his trial, intimate a state of belief 
which explains the tenor of the defence and formed one sokiaiea 

• 1 • 1 ' 1 1 fiM 1 1 (lofoniJ»‘d 

essential condition of the final result. 1 hey proved that juniseif 
Sokrates not only cared little for being acquitted, but diaimt 
even thought that the apjiroaching trial was marked out acquitted, 
by the gods as the term of his life, and that there were good 
reasons why he should prefer such a consummation as best for 
himself. Nor is it wonderful that he should enterbiiii that opinion, 
when we recollect the entire ascendency within him of strong 

that the turning of three votes would was a majority of five or six, the mi- 
have altered the verdict. But aa the nority would conscfiucntly be 27t», and 
number 281 seems precise, and is not the total 557. 

in itself untrustworthy, some conmien- ' Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 4 seq. Ho learnt 
tators construe 4t, though the words the fact from Ileimogenos, who heard 
as they now stand are perjdexing, an it from Soki-atcs liimsolf. 
the aggregate of the majority. Since * Xen. Mom. iv. 8, 9, 10. 
the ♦ Platonic Apology ’ proves that it 
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internal conscience and intelligent reflection, built upon an origin¬ 
ally fearless temperament, and silencing wliat Plato' calls “ the 
child within us, who trembles before death”—his great love of 
colloquial influence, and incapacity of living without it—his ol3 
age, now seventy years, reiidering it impossible that such influence 
could much longer continue—and the o]»portunity*efForded to him, 
by now towering above ordinary men under the like circumstances, 
to read an impressive lesson, as well as to leave behind him a 
reputation yet more exalted than that which ho had hitherto 
acquired. It was in this frame of mind that Sokrates came to his 
trial, and undertook his unpremeditated defence, the substance of 
which we now read in the ‘ Platonic Apology.’ His calculations, 
alike high-minded and well-balanced, were eompletely realised. 
Had he been acquitted after such a defence, it would have been 
not only a triumph over his personal enemies, hut would have been 
a sanction on the part of the people and the popular Dikastery to 
his teaching—which indeed had been enforced by Anytus “ in his 
accusing argument, in reference to acquittal generally, even before 
he heard the defence : whereas his condemnation, and the feelings 
with which he met it, h.ave shed double and triple lustre over his 
whole life and character. 

Prefaced by this exposition of the feelings of Sokrates, tlie 
Thejrn- ‘Platonic Detence’ becomes not merely sublime and 
logy.' impressive, but also the manifestation of a rational and 

consistent purpose. It does indeed include a vjjjdieation of himself 
against two out of the three counts of the indictment—against tin; 
charge of not believing in the recognised gods of Athens, and 
that of corrupting the youth : re.“peeting the second of the three, 
whereby ho was charged with religious innovation, he says little 
or nothing. But it bears no resemblance to the speech of one 
standing on his trial, with the written indictment concluding 
“ Penalty, Death ”—hanging up in open court before him. On 
the contrary, it is an emphatic lesson to the hearers, embodied in 
the frank outpouring of a fearless and self confiding conscience. 
It is undei-taken, from the beginning, because the law commands ; 
with a faint wish, and even not an unqualified wish,—but no hope, 
—that it may succeed.* Sokrates first replies to the standing 

^ Phccdon, c, 60. p. 77 E. itKK' * Plato, Apol. Sok. c. *2. p. 10 A. 

f(rcos ivt KM iv Tcui, SffTis Tu Bou\oifii)v fjLtv oJp h> TOVTo offtai yf 

TOtavra ^o0«tTa«. Tovrov olv tteipd- vfvBaiy ctri &/j.fivov /cal koI 

fxeBa irdBfiy ^eStiFai rbv BhxvTQV^ Kcd v\fov ri fie voii\<r(U i-ToKoyaAixfvov 
&<nrep rk nopfioXvKfia. olfiai ourd tTvoi, /ccU oit vdvv 

^ Pli'to, Apol. Sok. 0 . 17, p. 29 C. /tf KctyBiiFet oTdv ifftt, towto 
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antipathies against him without, arising from the number of 
enemies whom his cross-examining Elenchus had aroused against 
liim, and from those false reports which the Aristophanic ‘ Clouds ’ 
had contributed so much to circulate. In accounting for the rise 
of these antipathies, he impresses upon the Dikasts the divine 
mission under «fhich he was acting, not without considerable 
doubts whether they will believe him to be in earnest;' and gives 
that interesting exposition of his intellectual campaign, against 
“ the conceit of knowledge without the reality,” of which J have 
already spoken, lie then goes into the indictment, questions 
Melejus in open court, and dissects his answers. Having rebutted 
the charge of irreligion, he reverts again to the imperative man¬ 
date of the gods under which he is acting, “ to spend his life in 
the search for wisdom and in examining himself as well as 
others;” a mandate, which if he were to disobey, he would be 
then justly amenable to the charge of irreligion;^ and he an¬ 
nounces to the Dikasts distinctly, that even if they were now to 
acquit him, he neither could nor would relax in the course which 
he had been pursuing.^ He considers that the mission imposed 
upon him is among the greatest blessings ever conferred by the 
gods upon Athens.'' He deprecatc.s those murmurs of suq)rise or 
displeasure, which his discourse evidently called forth more than 
once'’—though not so much on his own account, as on that of the 
Dikasts, who will be beneljttcd by hearing him, and who will hurt 
themselves and their city much more than him, if they should now 
pronounce conderaiiation.” It was not on his own account that he 
sougBt to defend himself, but on account of the Athenians, lest 
they by condemning him should sin against the gracious blessing 
of the god: they would not easily find such another, if they should 
put him to death.’ Though his mission had spurred him on to 
indefatigable activity in individual colloquy, yet the divine sign 


ftev frtij Ty Sc v6fL(f> 

VHffrtov Kal avoKoyrtTfoy. 

^ Plat'o, Apol. Sok. c. 5. p. 20 X>. 
Kai itrtDS riffiv vixuv — 

fi^vroi ftTTC, vacrav iifuy 

Again, c. 28. p. i.57 K. 'Y.av tc 
iri Ty hTTfid€7v toCt’ 

Kal Stek tout’ itvvaroy riff’vx^ay 
oil fioi &S elpwyevoftf'ytf}. 

* Plato, Apol, Sole. c. 17. p. 2J) A. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17. p. 30 11. 

* Plato, Apol. Sob. c. 17. p. 30 A, B. 
o^OjUai oifStly vo) vfMP jucT^bi/ kyaJShv “yc- 
viix^ai ^ r^v ifi^y Ty Ccy virrtp((Tla^. 


j * Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18. p. 30 B. 
j •' Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18. p. 30 I>. 
; Kal yap, wf 4y^ olfiat, ovijo'ctr^f kKovoy- 
[res—iav atroKTeivriTt roiovrov {ivra 
[ oTov 4yi) \eyu>, ovk /SAoi^crc ^ 

, vfxas aiiTovs- 

I 7 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30 K. 

• toAAou 5c« ^ 7 tl) inr^p, ^ixavrov hiroXo- 
I ye7<j9ai, Sl)s ris ttv otono, aAA’ vvlp vfi&v 
j fi-f) Ti i^afidpriyre vepl r^v rod *9eov S6<t v 
I bfuv ifiov Kara'^fi^iodjxeyov Ikv yap Ijxe 
\ kiroKreivrjTi, ov (nf^ius &\Xoy toiovtop 
I &c. 

I 
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had always forbidden him from taking active part in public pro¬ 
ceedings. On the two excoptinnal occasions when he hiiSi stood 
publicly forward,—once under the democracy, once under the 
oligarchy,—he had shown the same resolution as at presentnot 
to be deterred by any terrors from that course which he .believed 
to be just.’ Young men were delighted, as well «s improved, by 
listening to his cross-examinations. In proof of the charge that he 
had coiTuptcd them, no witnesses had been [U'oduced—neither any 
of themselves, who having been once young when they (‘iijoyed his 
conversation, had .since grown elderly—nor any of their relatives ; 
while he on his j)art could jirodnee iibuudaut testimony to tlui 
improving effect of his society, from the relatives of those wlio liad 
profited by it.” 

“ No mail (says he) knows what death is. yet men fear it as if 
.sentimem «[ they knew well that it was tlie greati'st of all evil.s ; 
about (loatli. which is just a case of that worst of all ignomnee—the 
conceit df knowing what you do not really know, J'’or my part, 
this is the exact point on which 1 differ from most other men, if 
there be any one thing in which 1 am wiser than they : as 1 know 
nothing about Hades, so I do not pretend to any knowledge ; but 
I do know well, ^at disohodlenec to a person better than myself, 
either God or man, is both an evil and a. shame; nor will I ever 
embrace evil certain, in order to escape evil wliieh may for aught 
I know be a good.’ Perliaps you may feel indignant at the 
resolute tone of my defence: you may have exacted that I should 
do as most others do in less dangerous trials 'ihan mine—that I 
should weep, beg and entreat for my life, and bring forwarll my 
children and relatives to do the same. 1 have relatives like other 
men~and tliree children; but not one of them shall ajipcar before 
you for any such purpose. Not from any insolent dispositions on 
my part, nor any wish to put a slight up(^i you—hut because I 
hold such conduct to bo degrading to the reputation w'liich I 
enjoy: for T /i/w« a reputation for superiority among you, deserved 
or undeserved as it may be. It is a disgrace to Atliens when her 
esteemed men lower themselves, as they do but too often, by such 
mean and cowardly supplications; and you Dikasts, instead of 
being prompted thereby to spare them, ought rather to condemn 
them the mqre for so dishonouring .the city.'* Apart from any 

^ Plato^ Apol, Sok. c. 20, 21. p. 33. | death, with the couimonplaco way in 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 22. j whiehSoknit68i8represonto4afihaiidijug 

3 Plato, Ax>ol. Sok. c. 17. p. 29 B. i tbo eaine subject in Xenoph. Mewor. i. 
Contrast tliis striking and truly So- ! 4, 7. 

kratic sentiment about the fear of ; Plato, Apol. Sok. o. 23. p. 34, 35. 
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reputation of mine, too, I should be a guilty man if I sought to 
bias yoiftiy supplications. My duty is to instruct and persuade 
you, i? I can: but you have sworn to follow your convictions in 
judging according to the laws, not to make the laws bend to your 
partialityr-a-nd it is your duty so to do. Far be it from me to 
habituate you to perjury; far be it from you to contract any such 
habit. Do not therefore require of me proceedings dislionourable 
in reference to myself, as well as criminal and unpious in regard 
to you; esjiccially at a moment when I am myself rebutting 
an accusatioti of impiety advanced by Meletus. 1 leave to you 
and to the god, to decide as may turn out best both for me and 
Cor you." ‘ 

No one who reads the ‘ I’latonic- Apology’ of .Sokrates will ever 
wi.sh that he ii.'id made any other defence. But it is the 
speech of om^ who deliheraiely forgoes tlie immediate lljhll'l™™ 
pur]>osc! of a. ilefeuce-- [lersuasiou of his judges; who ^1'“"’'"' 
speaks for jmsterity, without regard folds own life—“ sola poste- 
ritatis cura, et ahrii])tis vita; blaiidimentis.” ^ The etfoct produced 
iijx)n the Dikasts was ■■'Ucli as Sokrates anticipated beforehand, and 
heard aft(u wards without surprise as without discomposure, in the 
verdict of guilty, llis only surprise was, at the extreme smallness 
of the majority whereby that verdict was passed.-’ And this is the 
true matter for astonislraumt. Never before had tlie Athenian 
Dikasts heard .-uch a s])eech addressed to them. While all of 
them doubtless knew Sokrate-o a^ a very able and very eccentric 
man, respecting his purposes and character they would differ; 
some regarding him with unqualified liostility, a few others with 
resjioetful admiration, and a still larger nundier with simple 
admiration for ability, without any decisive sentiment either of 
antipathy or esteem, ^ut by all thc.se three categories, iuirdly 
excepting even his admirers, the .speech would be felt to carry one 
sting which never misses its way to the angry feelings of the 
judicial bosom, whether tlie judges in session be one or a few or 
many—the sting of “ affront to tlie court.” The Athenian I)ika.sfs 


i translate the substance and not tho 
woi'dti. 

J Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 24. p. 35. , 

' These arc the etriking words of 
Tikcitus (Hist. ii. 54) resitecting the i 
lagfc hours of the iCmperor Otho, after I 
his suicide iiad been fully resolved ; 
upon, but before it had been consuin- j 
niatod; an interval spent in tho most j 
careful and provident arrangements for | 


the security and welfare of those arountl 
him—‘Mpsum viventem quidem rc- 
iiofcum, sed sold posterltatis curd, ot 
ahruptis vitae blandiinentis,” 

» Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25. p* 3G A. 
Ouff i,yi\vt(rT6y fj.oi yeyovf ri yeyovhs 
TOVTO, d\\d »oAu ixaWop Bavfid^w ena- 
Tfpuy rSiv jpijtpuv rhv y€yov6Ta ii.pidfx6y. 
Oir ykp tlyuyf oSrw vap' okiyoy 

iiw^vttpa vo\v, See. 
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were always accustomed to be addressed with deference, #en with 
subservience: they now heard themselves lectured by a pffliosopher 
who stood before them like a fearless and invulnerable si^ierior, 
beyond their power, though awaiting their verdict; one who laid 
claim to a divine mission, which probably many of the» believed 
to be an imposture—and who declared himself the inspired up- 
rooter of “conceit of kpowledge witholit the reality,” which 
purpose many would not understand, and some would not like. 
To many, his demeanour would appear to betray an insolence not 
without analogy to Alkibiadcs or Kritias, with whom his accuser 
had compared him. 1 have already remarked, in reference to his 
trial, that considering the number of personal enemies whom he 
made, the wonder is, not that he was tried at all, but that he was 
not tried until so late in hi.s life : I now remark, in reference to 
the verdict, that, considering his spt'ech before the Dikastery, we 
canno^be surprised that he was found guilty, but only that such 
verdict passed by so small a majority as five or six.' 

That the condemnation of Sokrates was brought on distinctly 
Aniortiimof by the tone and tenor of his defence—is the express 
tbo"“sl!kraife testimony of Xenophon. “ Other persons on trial (li|| 
Srami'"'’ says) defended themselves in such manner fis to concilab; 
2“‘tadthe favour of the Dikasts, or flatter, or entreat them, 
ciioBeu It. contrary to the laws, and thus obtained acquittal. But 

Peppccting tlie dr-atli of SokratOs, \ ftdhnt siHfuniu' de fjiifh/iir chox', ca scroH 
M. Cousin otsenres fia follows {fa his ' qne ait elC ucmse (>i tardy el 

tnvDslatiou of Plato, tom. i. p. 58. Pro* guHl nad pas ete condimnc a mw plus 
face to the Apology of Soerntes) t— forte mojordr.'’ 

II y a plus: on voit qu’il a roconnu [It is j^roper to remark, that Sokrates 
la uoccssite de sa inort. II (lit ex- was tried before the iJikastcry, not be- 
preBsement (ju’il ne servirait h, rien do | foro the Areopagus.] _ 

Tabsoudre, parcequ'jl est decide h mi- I am happy also to add, to the s^o 
riter de n(.u\eau raccusutiou main- e0'ect, the judgement of another cs- 
tenant porKio contre lui ; quo rexil timable ijpbhority—Professor Mnunco, 
meiue ne pent le sauver, ses principes in his recent work—Moral and Metn- 
qu’il n’ahandonnera joiuais, et sa mis- physical Philosophy—(Part i. Ancient 
sion, qu’il poursuivia partout, devunt Philosophy, chap. vi. div. ii. sect. 2. 
le mettre toujoura et partout dans la — 

situation oh il est: qu'entin, il cst “IIow can such a mun as .Socrates, 
inutile de rcculer devaut la ndeessite, it has been often asked, hare been 
qu’il faut que an de.siin<)o s’accom^disse, ccmpcllcd to diink hemlock ? Must 
et que sa mort cst venue. Sucvate | not the restored democracy of Athens 
avait raison : sa mort etait forede, et le | have been worse, and jjpore intolerant, 
rdsnltat indvituble de la lutte qu'il thnii any power which ever existed on 
avait engagfSe conti’e le dogmatisme earth? Mr. Crete answers, we think, 
religieux et la fausse sagesse de son most leasonably, that the wonder is, 
temps. C’est I’esprit de ce temps, et how such a man should have been 
non pas Anytus, ni PArc^opnge, qui a suffered to go on teaching for so long, 
mis cu cause et condanme Socrute. No state, he adds, ever showed so much 
Anytus, il faut le dim, ^toit un citoycn tolerance for differences of opinion as 
recommandable: I’Ar^opage, un ti-i* Athens.” 
bunal dquitablo et modi^rd: ct, s'il 
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Sokrates would resort to nothing of this customary practice of the 
Dikastc% contrary to the laws. Though he might easily have been 
Id off by the Dikasts, if he would have done anything of the hind 
even moderately, he preferred rather to adhere to the laws and die, 
than to save his life by violating them.” * Now no one in Athens 
excejit Sokrates, probably, would have construed the laws as 
requiring the tone of%ration which ^ adopted; nor would ho 
himself have so construed them, if he had been twenty years 
younger, with less of acquired dignity, and more years of possible 
usefulness open before him. Without debasing himself by un¬ 
becoming flattery or supplication, he would have avoided lecturing 
them as a master and superior^—or ostentatiously asserting a 
divine mission for purposes which they w'ould hardly understand— 
or an independence of their verdict which they might construe as 
defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have sent to him a 
composed speech for his defence, which he declined to^use, not 
thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man as Lysias, 
would hardly compose what would lower the dignity even of the 
loftiest client—tliongh he would look to the result also; nor is 
i^ierc any doubt that if Sokrates had pronounced it—or even a 
much less able speech, if inoffensive—he would have been acquitted. 
Quintilian “ indeed* expresses his satisfaction that Sokrates main¬ 
tained that towering dignity which brought out the rarest and most 
exalted of his attributes, but which at the same time renounced all 
chance of acquittal. Few persons will dissent from tliis criticism ; 
but when we look at the sentence, as we ought in fairness to 
do, from the point of view of the Dikasts, justice will compel 
us to admit that Sokrates deliberately brought it upon himself. 

^If the verdict of guilty was thus brought upon Sokrates by his 

own consent and coiip^ation, much more may the same Tiie Beiittn<o 

, *' 1 * 1 ” 

remark be made respecting the capital sentence winch panKcdin 
followed it. In Athenian procedure, the penalty inflicted pro«durc. 
was determined by a separate vote of the Dikasts, taken after the 
verdict of guilty. The accuser having named the penalty which 

* Xenoph. Mom. iv. 4, 4. 'EKciyos \ cum.’* So Epikt^tu.** ulso remarked, in 
el&jBSruv iv ry Stwa- i reftircDce to the defence of SokratSs— 
(TTtjpiiif trapit v6fhov5 voi^ffai' Aaao j “By all menns, abstain from supplica- 

ptfZlios tkv M rwv Sikmtu/v, d tion for morcyj but do not put it spe- 

Kol ntfTplvs Ti roinwv vpaik^ro cially forward, that you v:\U abstain, 

pjBtKKcv TOis v 6 fL 0 ti ififxivwv itvoBave^v, ^ imlesa you intend, like Sokrat&j, pur- 
irapavofivv (rjv. poeely to provoke the judges" (Arrian, 

^ Cicero (de Orat. i.-54, 231) -“So- Epiktfit. Disa. ii. 2, 18;. 
crates ita in judicio capitis pro seif sc ^ Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii» 15, 30} ii. 
dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, atd 1,10; Diog. Laert. ii, 40, 
moffislcr aut dominus vidcretur cise jud^- 
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he thought suitable, the accused party on his side named some 
lighter penalty upon himself; and between these two the Dikasta 
were called on to make their option—no third proposition being 
admissible. The prudence of an accused party always induced 
him to propose, even against himself, some measure of punishment 
which the Dikasts might be satisfied to accept, in preference to the 
heavier sentence invoked 1^ his antagonise 
Now Mcletus, in his indictment and speech against Sokrates, 
sokrat8»is had Called for the infliction of capital punishment. It 
tor'ropo®'’ was for Sokrates to make his own counter-proposition: 
nmnter- and the very small majority, by which the verdict had 
Snsikim- been pronounced, afforded sufficient proof that the Dikasts 
tetovtoar. were noway inclined to sanction the extreme penalty 
against, him. They doubtless anticipated, according to the unifonn 
practice before the Athenian courts of justice, that he would 
suggest some lesser penalty—fine, imprisonment, exile, disfran¬ 
chisement, &c. And had he done this purely and simply, there 
can l)e little doubt that the proposition would have passed. But 
the language of Sokrates, after the verdict, was in a strain yet 
higher than before it; and his resolution to adhere to his ow||( 
point of view, disdaining the smallest abatement or concession, 
only the more emphatically pronounced. “AVhat counter-pro¬ 
position shall I make to you (he said) as a substitute for the 
penalty of Meletus ? Shall I name to you the treatment which I 
think I deserve at your hinds? In that case, my proposition 
would be that I should he rewarded with a subsistence at the 
public expense in the Brytaneum; for that is what I really deserve 
as a public benefactor—one who has neglected all thought of Ms 
own affairs, and embraced voluntary poverty, in order to dcvOTC 
himself to your best interests, and to admonish you individually on 
the serious necessity of mental and moral improvement. Assuredly 
I cannot admit that I have deserved from you any evil whatever; 
nor would it be reasonable in me to propose exile or imprisonment, 
which' I know to be certain and considerable evils—in place of 
death, which may perhaps be not an evil, but a good. I might 
indeed propose to you a pecuniary fine ; for the pau|pent of that 
would be no evil. But I am poor and have no mon^ : all that I 
could muster might perhaps amount to a mina; and I therefore j 
propose to you a fine of one mma, as punishment on myself. | 
Plato, and my other friends near me, desire-me to increase this 
sum to thirty minae, and they engage to pay it for me. A fine of 
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thirty min®, therefore, is the counter-penalty which I submit for 
your judgement’ ” 

Subsistence in the Prytaneum at the public expense, was one of 
the greatest honorary distinctions which the citizens of A(»r«y«iinn 
Athens ever conferred; an emphatic token of public 
gratitude. Tliat Sokrates therefore should proclaim f*”,*”",'.''”' 
himself worthy of such an honour, and talk of assessing 
it u|»n himself in lieu of a punishment before the very 
Dikasts who had just j)assed against him a verdict of guilty— 
would be received by them as nothing less than a deliberate insult; 
a defiance of judiciid authority, which it was their duty to prove, 
to an opinionated and haughty citizen, that he could not commit 
with impunity. The persons who he;ird his language with the 
greatest distress, were doubtless Plato, Krito, and his other friends 
around him ; who, though sympathising with him fully, knew well 
that he was assuring the success of the proposition of Meletus,^ 
and would regret that he should tlm§ throw away his life by what 
they would think an ill-placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. 
Had he proposed, with little or no preface, the substitute-fine of 
^hirty min® with which this part of his speech concluded, there is 
eveiy reason for believing that the majority of Dikasts would have 
voted for it. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority we 
do not know. But Sokrates neither altered his tone, nor senfentp of 
manifested any regret for the language by which he had i«ite- 
himself seconded the purpose of his accusers. On the sokraies to 
contrary, he told the Dikasts, in a short address prior to couvk'Uoiii.. 
his departure for the prison, that he was satisfied both with his 
o%n conduct and with the result. The divine sign (he said) which 
was wont to restrain him, often on very small occasions, both in 
deeds and in words—bad never manifested itself once to him 
throughout the whole day, neither when he came thither at first, 
nor at any one point throughout his whole discourse. The tacit 
acquiescence of this infallible monitor satisfied him not only that he 
had spoken rightly, but that the sentence passed was in reality no 
evil to him; that to die now was the best thing which could befall 
him.* Either death was tantamount to a sound, perpetual, and 
dreamless sleep—which in his judgement j|ould be no loss, but 


^ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 26, 27, 28. p. | ^ See Pluto, Krito, c. 5. p. 45 B. 

37, 38. I give, as well as I can, tho ^ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 31. p. 40 B; c. 
sul«tantive propositions, apart from the ^ 3H. p. 411), 
empkatic language of the original. 
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rather a gain, compared with the present life j or cl$e, if the 
common mythes were true, death would transfer him to a second 
life in Hades, where he would find all the heroes of, the Trojan 
War, and of the past generally—so as to pursue in odnjuntiioh with 
them the business of mutual Cross-examination, and debate on 


ethical progress and perfection.' 

Thefe can be no doubt that the sentence really appeared to 
Ratifafaction Sokrates in this point of view, and to his friends also, 
with after the event had happened—though doubtless not at 
ShSl™ the time when they w'ere about to lose him. lie took his 
conviction, ijyg jgfgDpe advisedly, and with full knowledge of the 
result. It supplied him with the fittest of all opportdnities for 
manifesting, in an impressive manner, both his personal ascendency 
over human fears and weakness, and the dignity of what he 
Ixdieved to be his divine mission. It took him away in his full 
grandeur and glory, like the setting of the tropical sun, at a 
moment when senile decay might be looked upon as close at hand. 
He calculated that his defence and bearing on the trial would be 
the most emphatic lesson which he could possibly read tp^thc youth 
of Athens ; more emphatic, probably, than the sum total of those 
lessons which his remaining life might suffice to give, if he shaped 
his defence otherwise. This anticipation of the effect of the 
concluding scene of his life, setting the seal on all his prior 
discourses, manifests itself in jwrtions of his concluding words to 
the Dikasts, wherein he tells them that they will not, by putting 
him to death, rid themselves of the importunity of the cross- 
examining Elonchus; that numlicrs of young men, more restless 
and obtrusive than he, already carried within them that impulse, 
which they would now proceed to apply; Ms superiority havitfg 
hitherto kept them back.^ It was thus tlie persuasion of Sokrates, 
that his removal would be die signal for numerous apostles, putting 
forth with increased energy that process of interrogatory test and 
spur to which he had devoted his life, and which doubtless was to 
him far dearer and more sacred than his life. Nothing could be 
more effective than his lofty hearing on his trial, for inflaming the 
enthusiasm of young men thus predisposed; and the loss of life 
was to him compensated by the missionary successors whom he 


calculated on leaving^l^hind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokrates would have drunk the 


cup of hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial. But it so 


* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 32. p, 40 C 5 p. 41B. 
^ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 30. p. 39 0. 
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happened that the day of Ids sentence was immediately after that 
on which the sacred ship started on its yearly ceremonial sukriw, in 
pilgrimage from. Athens to Delos, for the festival of 
Apollo. Until the return of this vessel to Athens, it 
was accounted unholy to put any person to death by 
public authority. yVccordingly, Sokrates remained in 
prison^—and we arc pained to read, actually with chains on 
his legs—during the interval that this ship was absent, thirty 
days altogether, llis friends and companions had free access to 
him, passing nearly all their time with him in the prison; and 
Ivrito had even arranged a scheme for procuring his escape, by a 
bribe to the gaoler. This scheme was only prevented from taking 
effect by the decided refusal of Sokrates to become a j)arty in any 
breach of the law; * a resolution, which we should expect as a 
matter of course, after the line which he had taken in his defence, 
llis days W'erc spent in the prison in discourse respecting ctliical 
and human subjects, which had formed the charm and occupation 
of his previous life: it is to the last of these days that his con¬ 
versation with Simjnias, Kebes, and Phaedon, on the immortality 
of the soul, is referred hi the Platonic Dialogue called ‘ Phaedon.’ 
Of that conversation the main topics and doctrines are Platonic 
rathei’ than Sokratic. But the picture which the dialogue presents 
of the temper and state of mind of Sokrates, during the last hours 
of his life, is one of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting his 
serene and even playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrolable 
emotions of his surrounding friends—the genuine unforced per¬ 
suasion, governing both his words and his acts, of what he had 
pronounced before the Dikasts, that the sentence of death was no 
calamity to him ‘—and the unabated maintenance of that earnest 
interest in the improvement of man and society, which had for so 
many years formed both his paramount motive and his active 
occupation. The details of the last scene are given with minute 
fidelity, even down to the moment of his dissolution; and it is 
consoling to remark that the cup of hemlock (the means employed 
for executions by public order at Athens) produced its effect by 
steps far more exem])t from suffering than any natural death 
which was likely to befall him. Those who have read what has 
been observed above respecting the strong religious persuasions of 
Sokrates, W'ill not be surprised to hear that liS last words, addressed 
to Krito immediately before he passed into a state of insensibility, 


* riato, Krito, c. 2, U seg. 


® Pluto, PIiEcdon, c. 77. p. 8i E. 
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were—“ Krito, we owe a cock to iEsculapius: discharge the debt, 
and by no means omit it.” ‘ ' 

Thus perished the “ parens philosophise ’’—the first of Ethical 
OrigiMiity philosophers; a man who opened to Science both new 
otsotratea. niattcr, alike copious and valuable—and a new method, 
memorable not less for its originality and efficacy, than for the 
profound philosophical basis on which it rests. Though Greece 
produced great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, historians, 
&c., yet other countries, having the benefit of Grecian literature to 
begin with, have nearly equalled her in all these lines, and sur¬ 
passed her in some. But where are we to look for a jKirallcl to 
Sokratds, either in or out of the Grecian world ? The cross- 
examining Elenchus, which ho not only first struck out, but 
wielded with such matchless elfeet and to such noble purposes, 
ihas been mute over since his last conversation in the prison ; for 
even his groat successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, not a 
colloquial dialectician. No man has ever been found strong 
enough to bend bis bow ; much less, sure enough to u.se it us he 
did. His life remains as the only evidence, but a very satisfactory 
evidence, how much can be done by this sort of intelligent 
interrogation; how powerful is the interest which it can be made 
to inspire—how energetic the stimulus which it can apply in 
awakening dormant reason and generating new mental power. 

It has been often customary to exhibit Sokrates as a moral 


Views tukftn 
of Bokiiitfis 
aei a inorut 
Iiroiichet 
and as a 

M’OJttlf,—lllC 

llr>t mude- 
quute—the 
second m- 
corn'ci. 


preacher, in which character probably ho has acquired 
to himself the general reverence attached to his name. 
This is indeed a true attribute, but not the characteristic 
or salient attribute, nor that by which he permanently 
worked on mankind. On the other hand, Arkosilaus, 
and the New Academy,” a century and more afterwards, 


^ Plato, PliX'don, c. 155. p. 118 A. 

2 Ciwro, Acadoin. Post, i. 12, 44, 
“ Cum Zenono Arcosiltbs aibi omne eer- 
tamen iiiRtituit, non pertimicia aut studio 
vincendi (ut inibi quidem vidotur), sed 
earum rerum obscuritate, quae ad con- 
fessioimm iguoralionis adduxerant So- 
cratem, et jam ante Socratem, Democn- 
turn, Anaxagoram, Empedoclem, oinnee 
pone veteres; qui nihil cogiiosci, nilul 
percipi, nihil Bciri, posse, dixonmt . . . 
Itaque Arcesilas negabat, esse quid- 
quam, quod sciri posaot, ne illud qui¬ 
dem ipaum, q\iod Socrates sibi reli- 
quifiset: sic omnia latere in ccculto.” 
Compare Acodem. Prior, ii. 23, 74; dc 
Nat. Door. i. 5, 11, 


In another passage (Acatlem. Post. i. 
4, 17j Cicero speaks (or »ther intro¬ 
duces VaiTO as speaking) rather con¬ 
fusedly. He talks of “ilkm Socra- 
ticam dubitatiouem de omnibus rebus, 
et nulk affirmatione adhibitft, consue- 
tudinem dissereudi:” but a few lines 
before, he had said -what implies that 
men might (in the opinion of Sokratfis) 
coiuo to learn and know what belonged 
to human conduct and human duties, 
Again (in Tusc, Disp. i. 4, 8) he 
admits that Sokrates had a positive 
ulterior puqjose in his negative ques¬ 
tioning — “ vetus et Socretica ratio 
contra alfcerius opinionem diesereadi j 
nam ita facillime, quid veri simaiimum 
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thought that they were following the examiJe of Sokratfis (ami 
Cicero seems to have thought so too) wlum they reasoned against 
everything—and when they laid it down as a system, that against 
every affirmative position, an equal force of negative argument 
might be brought up as counterpoise. Now this view of Sokrates 
is, in my judgement, not merely partial, but incorrect. He enter¬ 
tained no such systematic distrust of the powers of the mind to 
attain certainty, lie laid down a clear (though erroneous) line of 
distinction between the knowable and the unknowable. About 
physics, he was more than a sceptic—he thought that man could 
know nothing: the gods did not intend that man should acipiirc 
any such inforination, and tlierefore managed matters in such a 
way as to be beyond his ken, for all excejrf, the simplest pliEu- 
nomona of daily wants : moreover, not only man could not ac<pilre 
such information, but ought not to labour after it. Ihit respecting 
the topics which concern man and society, the view's of Sokrates 
were conipletoly the reverse. This was the Held which the gods 
had expressly as.signod, not merely to human practice, but to 
human study and acquisition of knowledge ; a field, wherein, with 
that view, they managed phirnomena on princijdes of constant and 
observable sc'qucnce, so that every man who took the requisite 
])ains might know them. Nay, Sokrates went a step further—and 
this forward steji is the fundamental conviction upon which all his 
missionary impulse hinges. He thought that every man not only 
might know these things, but ought to know' them ; that he could 
could not possibly act well, unless he did know' them; and that it 
was hi.s imperious duty to learn them as he would learn a pro¬ 
fession ; otherwise ho was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be 
trusted as a free and accountable being. Sokrates felt persuaded 
that no man could behave as a just, temperate, courageous, jrious, 
patriotic agent,—unless he taught himself to know correctly what 
justice, tem])erance, courage, piety, and patriotism, &c., really were. 
He was possessed with the truly Baconian idea, that the power of 
steady moral action dcjicndcd upon, and was limited by, the 

esset, inveniri posse Socrates arbitra- differed materially. Sokrates inain- 
batuv/' tainod that Ethics were a matter iff 

TonnematJii (Oosch. der Philos, ii. 5. science, and tlio proper subject of study, 
vol. ii. p. 169-175) seeks to make out Pyrrho on the other hand seems to 
considerable analogy between Soki’atcs have thought that speculation was just 
and Pyrrho. But it seems to me that j as useless, and science just as unattain- 
the analogy only goes thus fai-—that i able, upon Ethics as upon Physics; 
both agreed in repudiating all specula- ; that nothing was to be attended to 
tions not ethical (see the verses of i except feelings, and nothing cultivated 
Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. Laiirt. ix. ' except good dispositions. 

65). But in regard to Ethics, the two 
VOL. VI. 
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rational comprehension of moral ends and means. But when he 
looked at the minds around him, he perceived that few or none 
either had any such comprehension, or had ever studied to acquire 

it_yet at the same time every man felt persuaded that he did 

possess it, and acted confidently upon such persuasion. Here then 
Sokrates found that the first outwork for him to surmount, was, 
that universal “ conceit of knowledge without the reality,” against 
which he declares such emphatic war ; and against which, also, 
though under another form of words and in reference to other 
subjects, Bacon declares war not less emphatically, two thousand 
years afterwards—“ Opinio coi)i£e inter causas inopia; est.” So¬ 
krates found that those notions respecting Imman and social affairs, 
on which each man rolietl and acted, were nothing hut spontaneous 
products of tlie “ intelloctus sihi )>eimissus,”—of tiie intellect left 
to itself, cither without any guidance, or with only the blind 
guidance of sympathies, antipathies, authority, or silent a.ssimila- 
tion. They were products got together (to use Bacon’s language) 
“ from much faith and much chance, and from the primitive 
suggestions of boyhood,” not merely without care or study, but 
without even consciousness of the process, and without any sub¬ 
sequent revision. Upon .this basis the Sophists, or professed 
teachers for active life, sought to erect a superstructure of virtue 
and ability; hut to Sokrates such an attempt appeared hopeless 
and contradictory—-not less impracticable than Bacon in his time 
pronounced it to be, to carry up the tree of science into majesty 
and fruit-bearing, without first clearing away those fundamental 
vices which lay unmolested and in poisonous influence round its 
root. Sokrates went to work in the Baconian manner and spirit; 
bringing his cross-examining process to bear, as the first condition 
to all further improvement, upon these rude, self-begotten, inco¬ 
herent generalisations, which passed in men’s minds for competent 
and directing knowledge. But he, not less than Bacon, performs 
this analysis, not with a view to finality in the negative, but as the 
first stage towards an ulterior profit—as the preliminary purifica¬ 
tion, indispensable to future positive result. In the physical 
sciences, to which Bacon’s attention was chiefly turned, no such 
result could be obtained without improved experimental research, 
bringing to light facts new and yet unknown ; but on those topics 
which Sokrates discussed, the elementary data of the inquiry were 
all within the hearer’s experience, requiring only to he pressed 
upon his notice, affirmatively, as well as negatively, together with 
the appropriate ethical and political End; in such manner as to 
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stimulate within him the rational effort requisite for combining- 
them anew upon consistent principles. 

If then the philosophers of the New Academy considered 
Sokrates cither as a sceptic, or as a partisan_of systematic 
negation, they misinterpreted his character, and mistook practical la 
the first stage of his process—that wiich Plato, Bacon, negative 
and Herschel call the purification of the intellect—for mtnn*” 
the ultimate goal. The Eleuchus, as Sokrates used it, was ani¬ 
mated by the truest spirit of positive science, and formed an 
indispensable precursor to its attainment.* 

There are two points, and two points only, in topics concerning 
man and society, with refjard to which Sokrates is a tw., 
sceptic—or rather, which he denies; and on tlie negation k™i6s is sys- 
of which, his whole method and purpose turn. lie negaiivf. 
denies, first, that men can know that on which they have bestowed 
no conscious effort, no deliberate pains, no systematic study, in 
learning. He denies, next, that men can practice what they do 
not know; ‘ that they can be just, or temperate, or virtuous 
generally, without knowing what justice, or temperance, or virtue 
is. To imprint upon the minds of his hearers liis own negative 
conviction, on these two points—is indeed his first object, and the 
primary purpose of his multiform dialectical mameuvring. But 
though negative in his means, Sokrates is strictly positive in his 
ends: his attack is undertaken only with distinct view to a positive 
result; in order to slmme them out of the illusion of knowledge, 
and to spur them on and arm them for the acquisition of real, 
assured, comprehensive, self-explanatory, knowledge—as the con¬ 
dition and guarantee of virtuous practice. Sokrates was indeed 
the reverse of a sceptic: no man ever looked upon life with a 
more positive and practical eye : no man ever pursued his mark 
with a clearer perception of the road which he was travelling: no 
man ever combined, in like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of 
a missionary,* with the acuteness, the originality, the inventive 
resource, and the generalising comprehension, of a philosopher. 


' Plato, Apol. Sot. c. 7. p. 22 A. Sf? 
Sti tfitv &(nrtp 

Tivas 's6vovs iroyoCvToy, &c* 

* So Demokritus, J'ragm. ed. Mullach, 
p. 185. Ft. 131. r4xf'V> oUrt <ro<(>iTj, 

judBp rit. . . . 

* Aristotle (Problem, c. 30. p. 9.53 
Bek.) numbers both Sokralda and Plato 
(compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) among 
those to whom he ascribes ipv^riv fit- 


\ayxo\iK^v~ the black bile and ecstatic 
tempei’amejit. I do not know how to 
reconcile this with a passage in hia 
Rhetoric (ii. 17), in which he ranks 
SokratAs among the sedate persons (<rT({- 
(riftoi/f. The first of the two assertions 
seems countenanced by the anecdotes 
respecting SokratAs (in Plato, Sympo- 
sioij, p. 175 B, p. 220 C), that he stood 
in the same posture, quite unmoved, 
N 2 
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Ilis method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, in 
Method of of the dialogues of Plato. It is a process of eternal 

SiwSr* value and of universal application. That purification of 
appiiaition. wliicli Bacon signalized as indispensable 

for rationiil or scientific progress, the Sokratic Elenchus affords 
the only known instrument for at least partially accomplishing. 
However little that instrument may have been applied since the 
death of its inventor, the necessity and use of it neither have 
disappeared, nor ever can disiippear. There are few men whose 
minds are not more or less in that state of sham knowledge .against 
which Sokrates made war: there is no man whose notions have not 
been first got together by spontaneous, unexamined, unconsifious, 
uncertified .association—resting upon forgotten particulars, blending’ 
together disp.arates or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind old 
and familiar phrases, and oracular propositions, of which he has 
never rendered to himself account: there is no man, who, if he be 
destined for vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not found 
it a necessary branch of self-education, to hre.ak up, disentangle, 
an.alyse, and reconstruct, these ancient mental compounds—and 
who has not been driven to do it by his own lame and solitary 
efforts, since the giant of the colkxjuial Elenchus no longer stands 
in the market-place to lend him help and stimulus. 

To hear of any man,' especially of so illustrious a m.an, being 
Conderana- condemned to death on such accusiitions as that of heresy 
Sokratfls— and alleged corruption of youth—inspires at the present 
inmicM'cls of day a sentiment of indignant reprobation, the force of 
niu.ie.ance. j jiq dcsice to cnfcoblc. The fact stands 

eternally recorded as one among the thousand misdeeds of in¬ 
tolerance, religious and political. But since amidst this catalogue 
each item has its own peculiar character, grave or light—we are 
bound to consider at what point of the scale the condemnation of 
Sokrates is to bo placed, and what ird'orences it justifies in regard 
to the character of the Athenians. Now if we examine the 
circumstances of the case, we shall find them all extenuating; 

even for several hours continuously, siona on the uumeasurel bittemeas, As 
iibsorbod in meditation upon some idea well as upon the untenable views, of 
winch h.ad seized his mind, M. Forchhainmer's treatise respecting 

’ Dr. Tlurlwall has given, in an Sokratils. ® 

Appendix to his fourth volume (Ap- 1 dissent however altogether from 
pend. Vll. p, M6 setj.), an iiiterealing the manner in which Dr. Thirlwall 
and instructive review of the «ceut speaks about the Sophists both in this 
sentiments expressed by Hegel, and by Appendix and elsewhere. My opiniw, 
some other eminent German authors, respecting the persons so called lias 
on SokraMs and his condemnation. It been given at length in the pretteding 
afFordti me much satigfactiou to see that chapter. ° 

he has bestowed such just auiuiadver- 
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and 80 powerful indeed, as to reduce such inferences to their 
minimum, consistent with the general class to wliich the incident 
belongs. 

First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a conviction 
that such matters iis heresy and heretical teaching of Kxictimims 
youth are not proper for judicial cogijizancc. Even in “5K™'- 
the modern world, such a conviction is of recent date ; 
and in the fifth century n.c. it was unknown. Sokrates [""T'S 
himself would not have agnjed in it; and all Grecian 
governments, oligarchical and deniocratical alike, recog- 
nised the opposite. The te.stimony furnished by Plato is on this 
|K)inftlccisive. When we examine the two positive communities which 
he constructs, in the treatise.? ‘De Rejniblica’ and ‘])e Legihus,’ 
we find that there is nothing about which he i.s more anxious, than 
to establish an unresisted orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and 
(nlucation. A dissenting and free-spoken teachei', such as Sokrate.s 
was at Athens, would not have been allowed to pursue his vocation 
for a week, in the Platonic llcpublic. I’lato would not indeed 
condemn him to death; but he would ])Ut him to silence, and in 
case of need, send him away. This in fact is the consist(mt 
deduction, if you iissumo that the state is to determine what 
orthodoxy and ortlualox teaching—and to rcjwess what, contradicts 
its own views. Now all the Grecian states, including Athens, 
lield this principle,* of interference against the dissenting teacher. 
But at Athens, though the principle was recognised, yet the 
application of it was counteracted by resisting forces which it did 
not find elsewhere; by the dcmocratical constitution with its 
liberty of speech and love of sjK.'ech—by the more active spring 
of individual intellect—and by the toleration, greater there than 
anywhere else, shown to each man’s peculiarities of every sort. 
In any other government of Greece, as well as in the Platonic 
Republic, Sokrates would have been quickly arrested iu his career, 
even if not severely punished; in Athens, he was allowed to talk 
and teach publicly for twenty-five or thirty years, and then con¬ 
demned whin an old man. Of these two applications of the same 
mischievous principle, assuredly the latter is at once the more 
moderate and the less noxious. 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuating 
circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much in- Number of 
creased, when we reflect upon the number of individual enemies 
enemies whom Sokrates made to himself in the prosecu- sokrawl 

‘ See Plate, Eutiliy2>liro») c. p. 3 D. 
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tion of his cross-examining process. I^re were a multitude 
of individuals, including men personally the most eminent and 
effective in the city, prompted hy special antipathies, over and 
above general convictions, to call into action the dormant statc- 
priticiple of intolerance against an obnoxious teacher. If, under 
such pft)vocation, he was allowed to reach the age of seventy, and 
to talk publicly for so many years, before any real Meletus stood 
forward—this attests conspicuously the efficacy of the restraining 
dispositions among the people, which made their practical habits 
more liberal than their professed principles. 

Thirdly, w'hoever hiis read the account of the trial and defence 
iiis ton- of Sokrates, will see that he himself contributed qitftc as 
SwiBii'ton ™uch to the result as all the three accusers united, 
byiimscif. ^ yjj]y j,g tJjat might have been 

done without dishonour, to ensure acquittal—but he held positive 
language very nearly such as Meletus himself would have 
sought to put in his mouth. He did this deliberately; having 
an exalted opinion both of himself and his own mission, and 
accounting the cup of hemlock, at his age, to be no calamity. It 
was only by such marked and offensive self-exaltation that he 
brought on the first vote of the Dikastery, even then the narrowest 
majority, by which he was found guilty: it was only by a still 
more aggravated manifestation of the same kind, even to the pitch 
of something like insult, that he brought on the second vote, 
which pronounced the capital sentenar. Now it would be un- 
candid not to allow for the effect of such a proceeding on the 
minds of the Dikastery. They werli not at all disposed, of their 
own aCcord, to put in force the recognised principle of intolerance 
against him. But when they found that the man who stood before 
them charged with this offence, addressed them in a tone such as 
Dikasts had never heard before and could hardly hear with 
calmness—they could not but feel disposed to credit all tbe worst 
inferences which his accusers had suggested, and to regard Sokrat& 
as a dangerous man both religiously and politically, against whom 
it was requisite to uphold the majesty of the coaH and con¬ 
stitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though the 
mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet all 
the circumstances show that that principle was neither irritable 
nor predominant in the Athenian bosom ; that even a large body 
of collateral antipathies did not readily call it forth against any 
individual; that the more liberal and generous dispositions, which 
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(leadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, not easily over¬ 
borne ; and that the condemnation ought to count as one of the 
least gloomy items in an essentially gloomy catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Sokratcs himself did not account his own 
cxindeinnation and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but 
rather a favourable dispensation of the gods, who removed him 
just in time to escape that painful consciousness of intellectual 
decline, which induced Demokritus to prepare the poison for 
himself—so his friend Xenophon goes a step further, and while 
protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of death 
as a subject of triumph; as the happiest, most honourable, and 
m4^ gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon an 
useful and exalted life.' 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations by 
other later authors, that after the death of Sokratcs the I'lie Atii.- 

4 1* 1 • 1 1 /• 1 ‘I'll not 

Atnenians bitterly repented or the manner in which they repmt u. 
had treated him, and that they even went so far as to put his 
accusers to death without trial." I know not upon what authority 
this statement is made, and 1 disbelieve it altogether. From the 
tone of Xenophon’s ‘Memorabilia,’ there is every rca.soii to 
presume that the memory of Sokratcs still continued to be un¬ 
popular at Athens when that collection was composed. Plato, 
too, left Athens immediately after the death of hi.s master, and 
remained absent for Ibme time: indirectly, 1 think, this affords a 
presumption that no such reaction took place in Athenian senti¬ 
ment as that whjeh Diodorus alleges; and the same j)resumption 
is countenanced by the manner in which the orator Jlschines 
speaks of the condemnation, half a century afterwards. I see no 
reason to believe that the Athenian Dikasts, who doubtless felt 
themselves justified, and more than justified, in condemning So- 
krates after his own speech—retracted that sentiment after his 
decease. 

^ Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 3— - Diodor. xiv. 37, with Weshcling’s 

' Beniqjie Democrltum postqnam matnra ve- note*, Diog. Lixert. ii. ; Argument, ad 
tusUB ^ Itiokrat. Or. xi. Busiria, 

Adnionuitnrcmorfis inoty.s lunguoscere meutia, 

'Spuute 8U& leilio Beso obnuB oltttilit 

(Lucretius, iii. 11)52.) 
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ClUi’TKK LXIX. 

(JYlilTS TIJE yOUNGEIl AND THE TEN THOUSAND (illEHKS. 


In iny sixty-sixth chapter, 1 brought down the History of Grecian 
Spartan affiiii's to tlic close of the relo])ounesian War, including 
impira. description of tlic permanent loss of imperial 
the severe temporary oppression, the enfranchisement and re¬ 
newed democracy,- which marked tlio lot of defeated Athens. 
The defeat of that once-powerful city, accomplished by the 
Spartan confederiuty—with large pecuniary aid from the young 
Persian prince Gyrus, satrap of most of the Ionian seaboard— 
left Sparta mistress for the time of the Grecian world. Lysandcr, 
her victorious admiral, em])loycd his vast tempoiary power for 
the purpose of setting up, in most of the cities, Dekarchies or 
ruling Gouncils of Ten, composed of his own partisans; with a 
Lacedmmonian Harmost and g.-irrison to enforce their oligarchical 
rule. Before I proceed however to recount, as well as it can 
he made out, tlu! unexpected calamities (Hus brought upon the 
Grecian world, with their eventual consequences—it will he con¬ 
venient to introduce here the narrative of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with their march into the heart of the Persian Empire 
and their still more celehrated Retreat. This incident, lying 
apart from the main stream of Grecian affairs, would form an 
item, strictly speaking, in Persian history rather than in Grecian. 
But its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the future course of 
Grecian affairs, w'ero numerous and important; while as an 
illustration of llelhmic character and competence, measured 
against that of the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre-eminent 
and full of instruction. 

This march from Sardis >ip to the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
ii.c.401.^ conducted by Cyrusdhe younger and undertaken for the 
u“Ten purpose of placing him on the Persian throne in the 

<)S” room of his elder brother Artaxerxes Mnemon—was 
commoiced about Mandi or A])rii in the year 40 L B.c. It was about 
six mouths afterw-ards, in the month of .September or October 
of the same year, that the battle of Kuuaxa was fought, in which, 
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thoujph the Greeks were victorious, Cyrus himself lost his life. 
They were then ohfged to commence their retreat, which occupied 
about one year, and ultimately brought them across the Bosphorus 
of Thrace to Byzantium, in October or November, 400 B.c. 

The death pf king Darius Nothus, father both of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, occuiTed about the beginning of 4(14 b.c., a i.,.rrt»„king8 
short time after the entire ruin of the force of Athens 
at Aiigospotami. His reign of 19 years, with that of his 
father Artaxerxes Longimanus which lasted nearly 40 years, till 
up almost all the interval from the death of Xerxes in 4C5 ac.' 
The close of the reigns both of Xerxes and of his son Arta- 
xertfcs had indeed been marked by those phmnomena of conspiracy, 
assassination, fratricide, and family tragedy, so common in the 
transinissioii of an Orienfcd sceptre. Xerxes was assassinated by 
tlic chief o^cer of the palace named Artabanus,—who had re¬ 
ceived from him at a banquet the order to execute his eldest son 
Darius, but had not fulfilled it. Artabanus, Laying the blame of 
the assassination upon Darius, prevailed u])on Artaxerxes to 
avenge it by slaying the latter; he then attempted the life of 
Artaxerxes himself, but failed, and was himself killed, after 
carrying on the government a few months. Artaxerxes Longi- 
inanus, after reigning about forty years, left the sceptre to his son 
Xerxes the second, who was slain after a few months by his 
brotlicr Sogdianus; ^lio again was put to death after seven 
months, by a third brother Darius Nothus mentioned above.' 

The wars between the Persian Empire and Athens as the 
head of the confederacy of Delos (477-449 b.c.), have been 
already related in one of my earlier volumes. But the internal 
history of the Persian Empire during these reigns is scarcely at 
all known to us; except a formidable revolt of the satrap Mega- 
byzus obscurely noticed in the Fragments of Ktesias.* About 
414 B.c. the Egyptians revolted. Their native prince 
Amyrtaeus maintained his independence—though pro- 
bably in a part only, and not the whole, of that country.® lie 

‘ 8ee Biodor. xi. 69; xii. 6^71; Kte- i “vSee the Appendix of Mr. Fyiies 
Bias, Porsica, c. 29-45; Aristotel. Pulit. Clinton (mentioned in the preceding 
V. J4, 8. This last passage of Ari- ! p. 317. 

stotle is not very clear. Coinjtare J ns- | Tliere were some Egyptian troops in 
tin, X. I. j the army of Artaxerxes at the buttle of 

1^'or the cljvonology of these Persitm ' Kunaxa: on the other hand, there were' 
kings, see a valuable Appendix in Mr. , other Egyptians in a state of pronounced 
FyH*^ Clintoii’s FaBti llellenici, App. j revolt. Compare two puesages of Xo* 
18. V('l. ii. p. 313-316. | iniphon’s Anabasis, i. 8, 9; ii. 13; 

^ Ktesias, Pei«iea, c. 38-40. ; Biodor. xiii. 46; and the Dissei-tatiou 
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was succeeded by a native Egyptian dynasty for the space of 
rixty years. A revolt of the Modes, which to* place in 408 b.c., 
was put down by Darius, and subsequently a like revolt of the 
Kadusians.' 

The peace concluded in 449 b.c., between Athens and the- 
Persian Empire, continued without open violation, until the 
ruinous catastrophe which befel the former near Syracuse, in 413 
B.c. Yet there had been various communications and envoys from 
Sparta to the Persian court, endeavouring to procure aid from the 
•Great King during the early years of the war: communications so 
confused and contradictory, that Artaxerxes (in a letter addressed 
to the Spartans, in 425 b.c., and carried by his envoy Artaph®nes 
who was captured by the Athenians) complained of being unable 
to understand what they meant—no two Spartans telling the same 
story.* It appears that Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, Revolted from 
the Peijsian king, shortly after this period, and that Tissaphernes 
was sent by the Great King to suppress this revolt; in which 
having succeeded, by bribing the Grecian commander of the 
satrap’s mercenary troops, he was rewarded by the possession of 
the satrapy.’ We find Tissaphernes satrap in the year 413 B.C., 
commencing operations, jointly with the Spartans, for detaching 
the Asiatic allies from Athens, after her reverses in Sicily; and 
employing the Spartans successfully against Amorges, the revolted 
son of Pissuthnes, who occupied the strong maritime town of 
lasus.’ 

The increased vigour of Persian operations against Athens, 
oynmiic after Cyrus the younger son of Darius Nothus came 
fonia'^^'hi" down to the Ionic coast in 407 b.c., has been recounted 
lixZiufm in my sixty-fourth chapter; together with the complete 
aSS. prostration of Athenian power, accomplished during the 
ensuing three years. Residing at Sardis and placed in active 
cooperation with Greeks, this ambitious and energetic young 
prince soon became penetrated with their superior military and 
political efficiency, as compared with the native Asiatics. For the 
abilities and character of Lysandcr, the Pelojjonnesian admiral, he 
contracted so much admiration, that, when summoned to court 

of F. Ley, Fata et Conditio iEgypti%ab to explain the facility with which 
Iinperio Persanim, p. 20-56 (C^>logne, Aikibi^og duped them at Athene (Thuc. 
1830). V. 45). See above, in this History, 

1 Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 19; ii. I, 13. ch. Ir. 

® Thucyd. iv. 50. iroAX&v y^p 4\d6v- ^ Ktesiae, Peraic. c. 52. 

rofu vpfirJBewy ovS4ya ravra Ktyeiv. * Thucyd. viii. 28. See ch, Ixi. of this 

This incompetonoc, or duplicity, on History, 
the part of the Spartan envoys, heli>8 
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during the last illness of his father Darit^ in 405 b.c., he even 
confided to that officer the whole of his tribute and treasure, to be 
administered in furtherance of the war; ’ which during his absence 
was brought to a victorious close. 

Cyrus, bom after the accession of his father to the throne, was 
not more than eighteen years of age when first sent down 
to Sardis (in 407 b.c.) as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and cjtvs. 
Kappadokia, and as commander of that Persian military division 
which mustered at the pliun of Kastfdus; a command not in¬ 
cluding the Ionic Greeks on the seaboard, who were under the 
satrapy of Tissaphemes.*- We cannot place much confidence in 
the%ccount which Xenophon gives of his education ; that he had 
been brought up with his brother and many noble Persian youths 
in the royal palace—under the strictest discipline and restraint, 
enforcing modest habits, with the reciprocal duties of obedience 
and command, upon all of them, and upon him withigpeculiar 
success.^ It is contradicted by all the reajjties which we read 
about the Persian court, and is a patch of Grecian rather than of 
Oriental sentiment, better suited to the romance of the Cyropmdia 
than to the history of the Anabasis. But in the Persian accom¬ 
plishments of horsemanship, mastery of the bow and of the javelin, 
bravery in the field, daring as well as endurance in hunting wild 
beasts, and power of drinking much wine without being intoxi¬ 
cated—Cyrus stood pre-eminent: and especially so when compared 
with his elder brother Artaxerxes, who was at least unwarlike, if 
not lazy and timid.* And although the peculiar virtue of the 
Hellenic citizen—competence for alternate command and obedience 
—formed no part of the character of Cyrus, yet it appears that 
Hellenic afiairs and ideas became early impressed upon his mind: 
insomuch that on first coming down to Sardis as satrap, he brought 
down with him strong interest for the Peloponnesian cause, and 
strenuous antipathy to that ancient enemy by whom the Persian 
arms had been so signally humbled and repressed. How zealously 
he cooperated with Lysander and the Peloponnesians in putting 
down Athens, has been shown in ray preceding chapters.* 

An energetic and ambitious youth like Cyrus, having once 
learnt from personal experience tqpppreciate the Greeks, was not 
slow in divining the value of such auxiliaries as instruments of 

^ Xen. Ilellen. ii. 1, 14. Compare Cyropseilia, i. 2, 4-6; viii, 1, 16, &c. 
Xcu. (Econom. iv. 20. * Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2-6; Xen. 

“ Xen. Anab. i. 1, 2; i. 9, 7; Xou. Anab. ui smjo. 
llollon. i. 4, 3. • See vol. V. ch. Ixiv. p. 471. 

® Xen. Anab. i. 9, 3-5. Conipai’e 
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power to himself. To cooperate effectiyely in the war, it was no- 
Hi» Mteom cessary that he should act to a certain extent upon Grecian 
orreks—his ideas, and conciliate the good-will of the Ionic Greeks ; 
iwp^oftho ^ combine the imperious and unsparing 

despotism of a Persian prince, with something of the regularity 
and system belonging to a Grecian administrator. Though 
younger than Artaxerxos, he seems to have calculated from the 
first upon succeeding to the Persian crown at the death of his 
father. So undetermined was the law of succession in the Persian 
royal family, and so constant the dispute and fratricide on each 
vacancy of the throne, that such ambitious schemes would appear 
feasible to a young man of much les.s ardour than Gyrus. More¬ 
over he was the favourite son of Queen Parysatis,' who greatly 
])referred him to his elder brother Artaxerxes. lie was born 
after the accession of Darius to the throne, while Artaxerxes had 
been bop prior to that event. And as this latter consideration had 
been employed sev^ty years earlier by Queen Atossa in deter¬ 
mining her husband Darius son of Ilystaspes to declare (even 
during his lifetime) her son Xerxes as his intended successor, to 
the exclusion of an elder son by a different wife and Iwrn f)efore 
Darius’s accession—so Cyrus perhaps anticipated the like cfl'ective 
jireferencc to himself from tlie solicitations of Parysatis. Probably 
iris hopes were farther inflamed by the fact that he bore the name 
of the great founder of the monarchy; whose memory every Persian 
reverenced. How completely he reckoned on becoming king, i.s 
shown by a cruel act performed about the early part of 105 n.c. 
It was required as a part of Persian etiquette that every man who 
came into the presence of the king should immerse his hands in 
certain pockets or large sleeves, which rendered them for the 
moment inapplicable to active use : but such deference was shown 
to no one except the king. Two first cousins of Cyrus—sons of 
Ilicramenes (seemingly one of the satraps or high Persian digni¬ 
taries in Asia Minor) by a sister of l)arius—appeared in his 
presence without thus conwaling their hands: ujwn which Cyrus 

' Duriiiu had liad thirteen children j vol, iii. p. 207, ed. Hemsterhnys with 
by Parygatis; but all except Ai'ta- jDu Soul’s note, 
xerxes and Cynis died young. Ktes^ It is reuiai*kable tliat, in this 
asserts 4hat he heard this stateiae* of the Hellenica, either Xenophon, or 
from Pjarysatis herself (Ktesias, Persica, the copyist, makes the mistake of call- 

0.49), _ ingXurxo8(iustoad of Artaxerxos) father 

2 Herodot. vii. 4. of Darius. Some of the editors, -with- 

3 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 8, 9; Thucyd. out any authority from MSS., wieli to 

viii. 58. ^ alter the text from to 'Apra- 

Compare Xen. Cyropted. viu. 3, iQ; ^tp^ov. 
and Lucian, Navigium seu Yota, c. 30. 
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ordered them both to be put to death. Tlie father and mother 
preferred bitter complaints of this atrocity to Darius; who was 
induced to send for Cyrus to visit him in Media, on the ground, 
not at all fictitious, that his own health was rapidly declining. 

If (jyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was important 
that he should be on the spot when his father died. He 
accordingly went up from Siirdis to Media, along with 
his body guard of 300 Greeks under the Arcadian 
Xenias ; who were so highly remunerated for this distant Mm-mon. 
march, that the rate of pay was long celebrated.* He also took 
with him Tissaphemes a.s an ostensible friend; though there seems 
to have been a real enmity between them. Not long after his 
arrival, Darius died; but without complying with the request of 
Farysatis that he should declare in favour of Cyrus as his suc¬ 
cessor. Accordingly Artaxerxes, being proclaimed king, went to 
Pasargada;, the religious capital of the Persians, to perform the 
customary solemnities. Thus disappointed, Cyrus was farther 
accused by Tissaphemes of conspiring the death of his brother ; 
who caused him to bo seized, and was even on the point of putting 
him to death, when the all-powerful Intercession of Parysatis saved 
his life.^ He was sent down to his former satrapy at Sardis, 
whither he returned with insupporUible feelings of anger and 
wounded pride, and with a determined resolution to leave nothing 
untried for the piirposc of dethroning his brother. This statement, 
given to us by Xenophon, represents doubtless the story of Cyrus 
and his friends, current among the Cyreian army. But if we look 
at the probabilities of the ease, we shall be led to suspect that the 
charge of Tissaphemes may well have been true, and the con¬ 
spiracy of the disapj)ointed Cyrus against his brother, a reality 
instead of a fiction.’ 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was highly favour¬ 
able to his nlans and iireparations. The long war had Secret prepa- 

• 1 IV* 1 11 Yliuons uf 

just been concluded by the capture of Athens and the cyruafur 
extinction of her power. Many Greeks, after having ws brother, 
acquired military tastes and habits, were now thrown out of 
employment: many others were driven into exile, by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Lysandrian Dekaraliies throughout all the cities at 
once. Hence comptstent recruits, for a well-paid service like that 
of Cyms, were now unusually abundant Having already a 
certain number of Greek mercenaries, distributed throughout the 

^ Xen. Anab. i. 4, 12. • Xen. Anab. i. 1, 4. 

® So it is presented by Justin, v. 11. ' 
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various garrisons in his satrapy, he directed the officers in com¬ 
mand to strengthen their garrisons by as many additional Pelo¬ 
ponnesian soldiers as they could obtain. His pretext was,—first, 
defence against Tissaphernes, with whom, since the denunciation 
by the latter, he was at open war,—next, protection of tl^ Ionic 
cities on the seaboard, who bad been hitherto comprised under the 
government of Tissaphernes, but had now revolted of their own 
accord, since the enmity of Cyrus against him had been declared. 
Miletus alone had been prevented from executing this resolution ; 
for Tissaphernes, reinforcing his garrison in that place, had 
adopted violent measures of repi'ession, killing or banishing several 
of the leading men. Cyrus, receiving these exiled Milesians with 
every demonstration of sympathy, immediately got together both 
.an army and a fleet, under the Egyptian Tamos,' to besiege 
Miletus by land and sea. lie at the same time transmitted to 
court the regular tribute due from these maritime cities, and 
attempted, through the interest of his mother Parysatis, to procure 
that they should be transferred from Tissaphernes to himself. 
Hence the Great King was deluded into a belief that the new 
levies of Cyrus were only intended for private war between him 
and Tissaphernes; an event not uncommon between two neigh¬ 
bouring satraps. Nor was it displeasing to the court that a 
suspected prince should be thus occupied at a distance." 

Besides the army thus collected round Miletus, Cyrus found 
means to keep other troops within his call, though at a 
'iheMrviM ‘instance and unsuspected. A Lacedmmonian officer 
ufCyrus. named Klearchus, of consideraWe military ability and 
experience, presented himself as an exile at Sardis. He appears 
to have been banished (as far as we can judge amidst contradictory 
statements) for gross abuse of authority, and extreme tyranny, as 
Lacedajmonian harmost at Byzantium, .and even for having tried 
to maintain himself in that place after the Ephors had formally 
dismissed him. The known efficiency, and restless warlike appe¬ 
tite of Klearchus," procured for him the confidence of Cyrus, who 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 6; i. 4, 2. ^ Diodorus, so far as to suppose that the 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 7, 8. tSffre oiKr tyranny which he mentions was com- 

(the king") avrSr iroXtpoiiiTair. mitted by Klearchus ae Harmost of 
^ Xen. A^b. i. 1, 9; ii. tl, 8. The^ Byzantium. We know that there was 
statements hero contained do not agree a Laceiiwmonian Harmost in that town 
with Diodor. xiv. 12; while both of named ae soon as the town was taken* 
them differ from IsokratSs (Orat. Till, by Lysander after the battle of Aigo’- 
DePace, a. 121; Or. nil. Panath.s. Ill) spotami (Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 2). This 
and Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. C. was towards the end of 405 n o. We 

I follow partially the narrative of know farther, from the Auabasis, that 
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gave him the large sum of 10,000 Darics (about 7000/.), which 
he employed in levying an army of mercenary Greeks for the 
defence of the Grecian cities in the Chersonese against the 
Thracian tribes in their neighbourhood: thus maintaining the 
troops until they were required by Cyrus. Again, Aristippus and 
Menon,—Thessalians of the great family of the Aleuadse at 
Larissa, who had maintained their tie of pergonal hospitality with 
the Persian royal family ever since the time of Xerxes, and were 
now in connection with Cyrus'—received from him funds to 
maintain a force of 2000 mercenaries for their political purposes 
in Tbe.ssaly, subject to his call whenever he should require them. 
Other Greeks, too, who had probably contracted similar ties of 
hos])itality with Cyrus by service during the late war—Proxenus, 
a Bccotian; Agias and Sophmnetus, Arcadians; Sokrates, an 
Achaan, &c.,—were empowered by him to collect mercenary 
soldiers, llis pretended objects were, partly the siege of Miletus; 
partly an ostensible expedition against the Pisidians,—warlike and 
predatory mountaineers who did much mischief from their fast¬ 
nesses in the south-east of Asia Minor. 

Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus sent envoys to 
the Lacedminonians to invoke their aid, in requital for the 
strenuous manner in which he had seconded their operations 
against Athens,—and received a favourable answer. He farther 
got together a considerable native force, tiiking great pains to 
conciliate friends as well as to inspire confidence. “He strictadmi- 

j . VI I'l i* nistration, 

was stramhtiorward and just, like a candidate lor com- and prudent 

1 ,)^ , • behaviour, 

mand —to use the expression ot Herodotus respecting oi cymn. 
the Median Deiokes ; * maintaining order and security throughout 
his satrapy, and punishing evil-doers in great numbers, with the 
utmost extremity of rigour; of which the public roads exhibited 
abundant living testimony, in the persons of mutilated men, de¬ 
prived of their hands, feet, or eyesight.® But he was also exact in 

« 

Kleander was Harmost there in 400 b.c. ; voiwv xai orepov* 

Klearchos may have been Harmost theie fx^vovs i.v9pft>icovs. 
m 404 B.o. For other samples of mutilation in- 

* Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10; Ilerodot. vii. flictod by Persians, not merely on male- 
0; ix. 1; Plato, Menon, c. 1. p. 70; factors, but on prisoners by wholesale, 
c. 11, p. 78C. see Quintus Curtius, v. 5, 6. Alex- 

3 Herodot. i. 96. '0 8^ CDoiokSs) o f a ander the Great was approaching near 
iipxv*', T€ xal 8/- to Persepolis, “quummiserabileagmen, 
KOMB ^v. inter pauca fortuua) exempla memoran- 

Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 1; Diodor, dum, regi oceurrit. Captivi erantOraeci 
xiv. 19. ad quatuor millia fer6, quos Perwe vario 

^ Xen, Anab. i. 9, 8. 8’ suppUciorum modo afiecerunt. Alios 

iScti' OTfi^ofiivas i^ohs, itai | pedibus, quosdam maulbus auribusque, 
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fequiting faitliful scEvicc, Wtli civil and military. 'lie not only 
tdade various ejfpeditions against the hostile Mysians and Pisi- 
dians, but was forward in ex|)osing his own person, and munificent, 
rewarding the zeal of all soldiers' who distinguished themselves, 
lie attached men to his person Iwth by a winning demeanour and 
by seasonable gi% As it was the uniform custom (and is still the 
custom in the East) for every one who approached Cyrus to come 
with a present in his hand,' so he usually gfive away again these 
])resents as marks of distinction to others. Hence he not only 
acquired the attachment of all in his own service, hut also of those 
Persians whom Artaxerxes .sent down on various pretences for the 
purpose of observing his motions. Of the.se emissaries from Susa, 
some were even sent to obstruct and enfeeble him. It was under 
such orders that a Persian named Oronte.s, governor of Sardis, 
acted; in levying open war against (’yrus; who twice subdued 
him, and twice pardoned him, on solemn assurance of fidelity for 
the future.^ In all agreements, even with avowed enemies, Cyrus 
kept faith exactly ; so that bis word w'as trusted by every one. 

Of such virtues (rare in an Orimital ruler, cither ancient or 
II, c oil. modern)—and of such secret jireparations—Cyrus sought 
cyriwcoi. to roai) tlic fruits at tlic beginning of 401 n.c. Xenias, 
tttSanii*. Ris general at home, brought together all the garrisons, 
leaving a bare sufficiency for defence of the towns. Jxlearchus, 
Menon, and the other Greek generals were recalled, and the 
siege of Miletus was relinquished; so that there was concentrated 
at Sardis a body 7700 Grecian hojdites, with 500 light-armed." 
Others afterwards joined on the march, tiid there was, besides, a 

amputatis, iuustiscjue barltariu’iuii ]ite- of the Pliatclon. 

riirum nutis, in luiigum soi Uplibriuiii | It is certain, that, on tlio whole, tbo 
vesenriivemit,” &c. Compare Diodorus, ' public Bentiiuont in Kngland is inoro 
xvii, 69; and tlie prodigious talcs of ; humane now tliaii it was in tlmt day at 
cruelty recounted in Derodot. ix. 112; Athens. Yot an Athenian public could 
Ktesias, Persic, c. 54-o9; Plutarch, Ar- not liavo borne the sight of a citizen 
taxerx. c,J4, k;, 17. publkdy haiigeil or beheaded in the 

It is Ti^ unworthy of remark, that rnaiket-placo. Much less could they 
while there was nothing in which the have borne the eight of the prolonged 
Persian rulers displayed greater mven- tortures inflicted on Damiens at Palis 
tion than in exaggerating bodily suf- in ]7:)7 (a fair jiarallel to,the Persian 
fering upon a malefactor or an enemy, ffKd<(>ev(ris described in Plutm-ch, Ar- 
—at Athens, whenever any man was taxei-x. c. 10), in the presence of an 
put to death by public sentence, the immense crowd of spectators, when 
execution took place within the prison ’ every window commanding a view of 
by administering a cup of hemlock, j the Place de Drove was let at a high 
without even public exposure. It was ; price, and filled by the best company 
the minimum of pain, as well as the | in Paris. a 

minimum of indignity; as any one may | * Xen. Anab. i. 9, l?l. 

see who i-eads the account of the death * Xen. Anab. i. 6, fl. 
of Sokratds, given by Plato at the end ^ Xon. Ani^b. i, 2, 2-'{. 
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native army of about 100,000 men. With such means Cyrus set 
forth (Marcli or April 401 n.c.) from Sardis. His real purpose 
was kept secret; his ostensible purpose, sis proclaimed and under¬ 
stood by cvtn-y one except himself and Klcarchus, was to conquer 
and root out the Fisidian mountaineers. A joint Lacedmmonian 
and Persian fleet, under the Laeeda'monian admiral Samius, at 
the same time coasted round the south of Asia Minor, in order to 
lend coiiperation from the sea-side.* This I.aeedmmonian co¬ 
operation passed for a private levy efl'ected by (iyrus himself; for 
the ephors would not fonnally avow hostility against the Great 
King."' 

The body of Greeks, immortalised under the name of the Ten 
Thou-and, who wt^re thus i)reparing to jiluiigc into so tiict™ 
many unexpected jierils—thougli omharking on a foreign 
moreeuary service, were by no^ means outcasts, or even il'ijef;™,',!'.'” 
men of extreme poveity. I'hey were for the most pail '‘'“""s- 
jicrsons of established position, and not a few even ojmlent. Half 
of them were Arcadians or Aelueans. 

Such wa.s the rejmtatiou of Gyrus for honourable and munificent 
dealing, that many young men of good family had run away from 
their fathers and mothers; others o^nature age had been tempted 
to leave their wives and elilldren ; and there were even some who 
liad embarked tlieir own*nioney in advance of outfit for other 
poorer men, as well u.s for themselves.** All ealcnlated on a year’s 
eampalgn in I’isidia ; w hieh udght jierhajis be bard, but would 
certainly be lucrative, ami would enable tiiem to return with a 
well-fui 0 lsbcd jairse. So ibe Greek commanders at Sardis all 
confidently assured tbem; extolling, witli tlio emphasis and 
eloquence suitable to recruiting otfieers, both the liberality of 
Gyrus ■* and the abundant promise for all men of enterprise. 

Among others, the Bo'otian Pruxenus wrote to bis friend Xeno- 
]>!ion, at Athens, j)reb.sing liim strongly to eoiuo to Sardis, 
and oli'eriug to present him to Gyru.«, wliom be (Pioxc- 
nus) “ considered as a better friend to him than his own countiy; ” ** 


' Xen. Hollcn. iii. 1, 1. ; ws ttr-finara avTois K'n)ffdfx(Voi 

‘ IModor. xiv. 21. • irtStAiir, d>fotjo>n-«s Kal Toi»s iiXAou? rovs 

Xcii. Aiiab. vi. 4, 8. Twp ydp iraph Ki'ipov iroWd ical &ya8ii. irpdrrfiy. 
(TTpaTiwruv 01 ir\(7(rTtn ^trap ov crirdyfi ' Toiovroi ol>v hvr^s, •^■r68ovv us 'EX- 

$iou iKT€v\tvK6Tis M TavTTjv Tify [ xd^u Compare V. 10, 10. 

ftiffQoipopdy^ dwd ttjp Kvpov dptr^y \ ** Compare siinilar praisea of Ptolemy 

dfcoyoPTfs, ot Kcil, dydpa’; dyovrfs, ot i I*liiladelpliuH, in order to attract Greek 
Se Kttl Trpo<rapijA<i»KdT*y , HiorceaHrioft fi-oni Hictly to 3''gypt (^The- 

Todrajp cT6poj diroSeSpoucdTcr Trarepas kbI oent. xiv. 50--.»9). 

/uijT^poi, ox 5^ Kttl T«Kpa KaraXivSyris, | ^ Xea. Anab. iii. 4. 'Tr/ir^pexTo 

VOL. VI. 0 
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a striking evidence of the manner in which such foreign mercenary 
service overlaid Grecian patriotism, wliich we shall recognise more 
and more as we advance forward. This able and accomplished 
Athenian—entitled to respectful gratitude, not indeed from Athens 
his country, but from the Cyreian army and the intellectual world 
generally—was one of the class of Knights, or Horsemen, and is 
said to have served in that caj)acity at the battle of Helium.' Of 
his previous life wc know little or uotl'.ing, except that he was an 
attached friend and diligent hearer of Sokr.atcs; the memorials of 
whose conversation we chiefly derive from his pen, as we^^lso 
derive the narrative of tlic Oyreian iiiiirch. In my last ])rccedlng 
chapter on Sokratos, 1 have made ample use of the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon ; and I am now about to draw from his Anabasis 
(a model of perspicuous and interesting narrative) the account of 
the adventures of the ( Vreian angy, which wc are. fortunate in 
knowing from so authentic a source. 

On receiving the invitation from Froxenus, Xenophon felt much 
n<ra xmio- inclined to comjdy. To a member of that class of 
loji.iii iho Knights, which three y('ars before had been the niain- 
ai'my stuy of tlu! atrocitics of the Thirty (how far he was 
personally concerned, wo caimjjf say), it is prohahle that residence 
in Athens wiis in those times not pi'culiai’ly agreeable to him. He 
asked the ojjinion of Sokrates; who, lipjffehonsivc lest servici.! 
under Cyrus, the hitter enemy of Athens, might expose him to 
unpopularity with his conntrymen, recommended an apjilieation to 
the Helphian oracle. Thither Xenophon went: hut in truth he 
had already made up his mind hoforehand. So that inltead of 
asking, “ whotlicr ho ought to go or refuse,”—he simply put the 
question, “ To which of the Gods must I sacriflco, in order to 
obtain safety and success in a journey which I am now medi¬ 
tating?” The reply of tho oracle—indicathig Zeus Basilous as 
the God to whom sacrifice was jiroper—was brought back by 
Xenopipn; upon which Sokrates, though disj)lcased that the 
question had not been fairly put as to the whole j)roject, never- 

5e avT(p (Proxenns to Xenophon) el of Athens, -wo may remark, not only 
f\0in, <pi\tiv Kvpif) TToi^irciir hv avrhs itpjj hia owm atronp; interest, and great skill, 
KfifirTO) iavT^ rijs irarpl^os. in horsemanship, in the cavalry seiTico 

1 Straho, ix. p, Tho story that and the duties of ita commander, and 
Sokrates canied ofl’Xouophon, wounded in all that relates to homes, as mani- 
and thrown from hia horae, on hs feated in his published works—but also 
ehouldera, and thus saved hU life,— the fact, that his son Gryllus sen'ed 
seems too doubtful to outer into the afterwai-da among the Athenian horae- 
narrative. men at tho combat of cavahy which 

Among the proofs that Xenophon preceded the gi-eat battle of Montiueia 
was among the Horsemen or ‘linrets (I)iogen.-Laert. ii. 54). 
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tholess advised, since an answer had now been given, that it 
should bo literally obeyed. Accordingly Xenophon, having offered 
the sacrifices prescribed, took his departure first to Ephesus and 
thence to Sardis, where he found the army about to set forth. 
Proxenus presented him to (lyrus, who entreated him earnestly to 
take service, promising to dismiss him as soon as the campaign 
against the Pisidians should be finished.' He was thus induced 
to stay, yet only as volunteer or friend of Proxenus, without 
aewpting any special post in the army, either as officer or soldier. 
Tl^U'e is no reason to believe that his service under (,'yrus had 
actually the effect apprehended by Sokrates, of rendering him 
unpopular at Athens. For though ho was afterwards banished, 
this sentence was not passed against him until after the battle of 
Koroneia in 394 is.c., where he was iu arms as a conspicuous 
officer under Agesilaus, agMist his own countrymen and their 
Theban allies—nor need we look farther back for the grounds of 
the sentence. * 

Though Arta.xerxes, entertaining general suspicions of his 
brother’s ambitious vicw.s, had sent dowm various pergms nr. 401, 
to watch him, yet (’yru.s had contrived to gain or ai'S.'” 
neutralize these siiies, and had masked his preparations cjrm 

■I ’ ^ ^ ^ 4 * aiilKllCS 

so skilfully, that no intimation was conveyed to Ijusa 
until the inarch was about to commence. It was only io i»mit. 
then that Tissaphernes, seeing the siege of Miletus relinquished, 
and the vast force mustering at Sardis, divined that something 
more was meant than the mere conquest of Pisidian freeliooters, 
and w'But up in person to warn tlie King ; who began his pre¬ 
parations forthwith." That which Tissaphernes had divined was 
yet a secret to every man in the army, to Proxenus as well as the 
rest,—when Cyrus, having confided the provisional management 
of his satrapy to scfce Persian kinsmen, and to his admiral the 
Egyptian Tamos, commenced his march in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion from Sardis, through Lydia and Tlirygia." Th#e days’ 
march, a distance stated at 22 parasangs,'* brought him to the 


4 Xen. Auab. iii. 1, 4-9; v. 9, -2- 
24. 

2 Xen. Aiiab. i. 2, 4; ii. 3, 19. 

Diodorus (xiv, 11 j citing from Kphorua 
affirms that the fii-st revelation to Arta- 
xerx6s was made by Phaniabazus, who 
bad learnt it from the acuteness of the 
Athenian exile Alkibiadda. That tho 
latter should have had any concern in 
it, appears improbable. But Diodorus 


on more tbau one occasion confounds 
Phaniabazus and TissapbernSfl. 

® Diodor. xiv. 19. , 

* The jiaraaang was a Persian mea- 
TOrcoient of length, but according to 
Strabo, not of uniform value in all 
parts of Asia: in some parts, held 
equivalent to 30 stadia, in others to 
40, in others to 60 (Strabo, xi. p. 518; 
Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geo- 
0 2 
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Maeander : odc additional inarch of eight panisangs, after crossing 
that river, forwarded him to Kolossa-, a flourishing olty iu Phrygia, 

graph, vol. i. p. 555). This variability of winter, tiiey inarebed 15 parasangs in 
of meaniug ia noway extraordinary, ; three days; and Uirougli tlie territory 
when we roccdlect tlio ditlereuco be- i (also covered with snow) of the inig- 
tween Englibh, Irish, and Geianau miles, ■ naoious Ciiidyb6s, 5n partwangs iu seven 
&c. j <hiys, or more than 7 purasaiigs pei' day. 

Herodotus tells us distinctly wliat he Suclj maivbos, at 50 stadia for the pura- 
meant by a parasang, and what the . sang, arc iinpossiblo. And In'w did 
Persian govermnent of his day recog- , Xenojdnmmetviure the distance marched 
iiised as such in their me;usur»'.niout of ' over? 

the groat road from Sardis to Susa, as 1 Tlio most intelligent modem invoati- 
well as iu their measurouieuts of to- j gators and travelior.s—Maj<»r Ih^Mell, 
ritory for purposes of tiabuto (Herod. Mr. Am.sworth, Mr. Hiimiltou, CoTorKd 
V. 55; vi. 45). Jt wjvs -M Greek stadia ; (.diesney, Ih'ofeasor Koch, &c., ofler no 
= murly 55 l'hlgIi^h miles, or nearly ' sati.slactru'y H(dution of the dilliculty. 
5 googniphical miles. Tlie (listanoo bo- ■ Major Keiinell reckons the para-sungs as 
tweou every two successive statitms, j cipial to geogr. miles: Mr. Ains- 
on the n>ad from Sardis to SuhU (which ; worth at 5 geogr. miles: Mr. Hamilton 
was “all mliabitod and ul) !^eouro," ha (Travels in Asia Minor, c. 4J. p. ’JOO) 
oiKsoyeVyjsT6 ^i7ra<Ta ital off^oAtys), would ut^^nnothnig les-s than 2^ geogi'. miles: 
soeiii to have been inea.sm’od and marked j Colonel Che:'ney (Euplirat. and Tigias, 
iu parasangs and fractions of a par.i- | cli. 8. p. L'(i7) at^oioH geogr. miles 
sang. It seems jaubable, from the bciwoen Sardis and Tbapsakus—at 
account wliicli Herodotus gives of tlio : geogr. miles, between Tba})s:ikns and 
march of Xerxes (vii. -'ih that tins : Kenaxa—at Hoincthing less than this, 
road passed lroi#Kappadokia and across 'without specifying low much, during 
the river Halys, through KeliJuiiic and Uie retreat, it is evident that there is 
Kolori^Jo to 8ar<Hs: and llierefoni tliat no certain basis to j>rocoo<I upon, even 
the road whicii Cyrus took for his i lor the earlier portion of the lamte; 
marcli, from S{#dis at liust as far as ' much nun\', for tho 'jtiVoat. The <li8- 
Kchx'inc, must have been so measured | tance between Ikoninm and Dana (or 
and marked. | Tyana). is one (jf tho quantitlers on 

Xeuo])hon also iu his Bumiuing up i which Mr. Hamilton rests lus calcula- 
of the route (ii. 2, 8; vii. 8, 2(>) iiu- ! tion; but we arc by no luoau.s certain 
plies the parasaug as e<piivaleut to 5<i : that Cyrus tfiok the direct route of 
staiiia, while he gives, ff»r tho most j march; he rather .seems to have turiiod 
part, each day’s journey measured in ' out of his way. partly to plunder Ivy- 
jiaiMsauga. Now, even at the outset of j kaoniu, partly to conduct the Kilikian 
the march, we Jiuve no re;ison to be- ' princess liomeward. The other item, 
lieve tliat there wms any official inoa- ' in.stsUsl upon by Mr. Hamilton, is the 
surer of roafl-progros,s accompanying ■ distance between Kelicmc and Kolo.ssie, 
tho army, like Da'ton, 5 BT)fj.aTi(TTi)t two places the site of which seem.s well 
’AAfJdrSpoy, in Alexander’s invixsion : ' ascertained, and which are by the best 
see Atlicmeus, x. p. and Geier, modern maps 52 geographical miles 
Alexandii Magiii Hirstor. Scriptt. p. 557. apart. Xenophon calls the distance 20 
Yet Xenophon, tln-ougliont the whole jhU'asangs. As.suimiig the road by 
miu:ch, even a-s far as Trebi/.on<l, shdos which he marched to have been tlie 
the day’s marcli of the army iu para- same with that now travelled, it would 
snugs; not merely iu Asia Minor, where make the para-sung of Xen<»phon - 2't) 
there were roads, but through the geogmphical miles. I have before re- 
Arabian desert between Thajis-akus and marked that the road betwoen IColossaj 
X^ylic—through tho aiiow’s of Armenia— and Kolinnae was probably mofisured 
and through tho territory of the bar- and numbered according to parasangs; 
bai-ous Ghalybes. He tells us that i^so that Xeintphon, in giving the num- 
the desert of Arabia they marched 9* her of paiuisangs between these two 
;^ara3angs iu thirteen days, or very i places, w'ould bo speaking npou official 
uoai-ly 7 par.iaangs per day—and that ' authority. 

too under the extreiuo heat of snmnuir. Even a century and a half afterwards, 
Ho tells us further, that in the deep the geogi'apher Kratostheulls found it 
Buows of Armenia, and in the extremity not possible to obtain accurate roea- 
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■wliere Mcnon overtook liim witli <a reinforcctneiit of 1000 lioplites, 
!ind 500 peltasts,—Dolopes, yi^iiiancs, and Olynthians. Jlftheij 
iiiarclied throe? days onward to K(?l»iiae, another Phrygian city, 
“ groat and flourisliing,” with a citadel very strong both by nature 
and art. 1 lore he halted no hiSs than thirty days, in order to 
await the arrival of Klearchus, with his division of 1000 hoplites, 
bOO Thracian j)i?ltast 3 , and 2110 Kretan bowineni: at the same 
time Sophsenotns arrived with 1000 further hojdites, and Sosias 
with dOO. 1'lris total of (Ireeks was reviewed by Cyrus in one 
uni#d body at Kclauifo : 11,000 hoplites and 2000 jioltasts.' 

As far as Kela^ine, his march had been directed straight towards 
Pisidia, near the borders of w'hich territory th;it city is piu.i- 
situateil. So far therefore, the fiction with which In; a^.A, 
started was kept up. But on leaving Kelarna', he I'.'lira..”' 
turned his mareli away frouiiPisidia, in a direction nearly north¬ 
ward ; first in two days, ton ])!irasangs, to the town of Peltaj; 
next in two days faither, twelv*; j)arasangs, to Keranion-Agora, 
the last city in the district adjoining Mysia. At ]’ell;e, in a hiflt 
of three days, the Arcadian general Xenias celebrated the great 
festival of his country, the Lyka'a, with its usual games and 

snrt’inents, in ruiuti of (tie country tra- ttirco and whcii lio c.amc to 

vei'Hol by Cvrui ^Strabo, ii. }). tbp ultcnur itnrtiou.s of tlio road, be 

(Vilonel (.'io's-iicy i-eraarks “ l'r<>ni calitai of inne iiy tfie naiiio 

to Cbin.isa, or tho uiotuid.-i of ol’ oiio, twi', <>r tlirt'o jtarasangs. I'ivo 
Mobtuiiinta], Citiuiot In* imich iiiider or jtartisan^s socia to liave iiieaiii with hint 
over iL'fio geognipbipal iiiilcrt; jiwking a full (btyV niareli; three or four, a 
2‘.’b;4 googi-ajthjeal luiles lor etvi-ii of the idbort thiy; six, se\en, or eight, a long 
Mb'"* parastuigf? given by Xenophon be- or very long day. 

tween thewe two jdaces." Wo inuKt recollect thtit tlie Greeks 

As a inetwiu’e of di.stance, the para in the time of Xeijojdion Inul no port- 
flitng of Xonophon is evnJeniiy untrust-[ able means of metisuring liourK, and 
worthy, hs it ad.miRsihlc to consuler, j did not hubitindly divide the day into 
in the description of this march, that hours, or into any oUior recogiii.sed 
the parasangs and sta<ha of Xen<)p]ion fraction. The Alcxamli ine a.stronomers, 
ai'o uieasurementa iidiier of time than near two eentnrie.s after wards, were the 
of Hpaee? From Sardis to Keheuie, ho first to nso in the sense of hour 
had a measured road and numbered (lileler, Haudbuch derChronologie, vol. 
paiasangs of di.^tamai: it is jnobabie i. p. 2oi)). 

that the same inen.snmtion and nunie- 'Hus may perlnips help to explain 
ration cont.inned farther, as far as Ke- Xenophon’s meaning, wiien ho talks 
ii«n()u-Agora and Kaystru-Vedion (since about marching live or seven parasangs 
I imagine that the road from Keljeiue amnlst the deep snows I'f Ai'menia; I 
to the Halys and Xajijiadokia must do not however suppose that he had 
have gone through these tw'o places) this meaning uniformly or steadily pi*o- 
—and poBRibly it may have contiuuetl !#cnt to Ids mind. Sometinios, it would 
even lui far as Ikonmmor Dana. Hence, seem, ho must have used the word in 
by theso early luarclies, Xomtphou liad its usual meaning of distance, 
the opportunity of forming to Lirn-self * Xcn. Anah. i. 2, 8, 9. About Ke- 
miighly an idea of the tune (measured lieiuc. Arrian, Kxp. AI. i. 29, 2; Quint, 
by the course of the siin) which it took j Gurt. hi. 1, (k 
for the army to march one, two, or [ 
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matches, in the presence of Cyrus. From Kcramon-Agoro, 
CyrBsi marched in three days the unusual distance of thirty 
parasangs,' to a city called Kaystru-Pedion (the plain of Kay- 
strus), where he halted for five days. Here his repose was 
disturbed by the murmurs of the Greek soldiers, who liad received 
no pay for three months (Xenophon had before told us that they 
i)isim»i.r were mostly men who had sotne means of their own), and 
mmiry- who now flockcd rouiul his tent to press for their arrears, 
eiipplirahim. So impoverished was Cyrus by previous di.sbursemcnts— 
perhaps also by remissions of tribute for the purpose of popu¬ 
larising himself—that he was utterly without money, and was 
obliged to put them ofl' again with promises. And his march 
might well have ended here, had he not been rescued from embar¬ 
rassment by the arrival of Epyaxa, wife of the Kilikian prince 
Syennesis, who brought to him a large sum of money, and enabled 
him to give to the Greek soldiers fourmonths’ pay at once. As 
to the Asiatic soldiers, it is jirobable that they received little 
beyond their maintenance. 

Two ensuing days of march, still through Phry'gia, brought the 
army to I'hymbrium ; two more to Tyria-um. I'laeh day’s march is 
called five parasangs.’* It w<is here thatCyruaohalting three days. 


1 These three marches, each of ton j 
parasangs, from Keram6i]-Agora to j 
Ka^^stru-Vedion—are the hmgest re- 
l corded in tlie Auaba-sis. It is rather 
surprising to find them so; for thei’e 
seems no motive for Cyrus to have 
hurried forward. When ho reached 
Kiiystru-redion, he halted five thiys. 
Koch (Zuff der Zolm Tauaend, Lciftaic, 
1850, p. 19) remarks tlut the three 
days’ marcli, which seem to liave 
dropped out of Xenophon’s calculation, 
comparing the items with the total, 
might conveniently be lot in here: so 
that these thirty parasangs should have 
occupied six days' march instead of 
thi“ce: five parasangs per day. The 
whole march which ('yrus liad hitherto 
made from Sardis, including the road 
from KeramOii'Agora toKaystru-Podion, 
lay in the great road from Sardis to the 
river Halys, Kappadokia, and Susa. 
That road (as we see by the march of 
Xerxes, Herodot. vii. 20; v. 52) passed 
through both Kohenai and KoIoshsd ; 
though this is a prodigious departure 
from the straight line. At Kaystru- 
l^odiou, Cyrus seems to have left this 
great road; taking a different route, in 
a direction nearly south-east towards ; 


Ikonimn. About the point, Romewhero 
ne;ir Synnada, whei-e the.se diffo’ent 
ro.afls ruwsed, see Mr. Aiu.sworth, Ti'.iv. 
in the Track, p. 28. 

I do not share the doubts which 
have been raised about Xenophon’s ac- 
cunwy, m Ids description of the route 
from Sardis to Ikomnm: though several 
of the places which he mentions arc 
not otherwifio known to us, and their 
sites cannot be exactly ideutilied. There 
i.8 a great departure from the slniight 
line of bearing. But we at tho present 
day assign more weight to that circum¬ 
stance than is suited to the days of 
Xcjioplion. .Straight roads, stretching 
systematically over a large region of 
country, ju-o not of that age: the com¬ 
munications were probably all originally 
made, between one neighbouring town 
and another, witliout much reference to 
saving of dintance, and with no reference 
to any prom<»tion of traffic between 
distant places. 

It was just about this time that 
King Archelaus began to “cut straight 
roads” in Macedonia — which Thucy¬ 
dides Rooms to note as a remarkable 
thing (ii. lOO). 

' Neither Thymbriuin, nor Tyrifeum, 
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passed the army in review, to gratify the Kilikian princess Epyaxa, 
who was still accompanying the march. His Asiatic Thjfmvirium 
troops were first made to march in order before him, reviwof 
cavalry and Infantry in their separate divisions; after byCyru«. 
which he himself in a chariot, and Epyaxa in a Ilarraainaxa (a 
sort of carriage or litter covered with an awning which opened or 
shut at pleasure), passed all along the front of the Greek line, 
drawn up separately. I’he hojditcs were marshalled four deep, all 
in their best trim ; brazen helmets, purple tunics, greaves or 
leggings, and the shields rubbed bright, just taken out of the 
wrappers in which they were carried during a mere march.’ 
Klearebus commanded on the left, and Menon on the right; the 
other generals being distributed in the centre. Having completed 
his rcwiow along the whole line, and taken a station with the 
Kilikian priuciws at a certain distance in front of it, (iyrus sent his 
interjircter to the generals, and desired that ho might see them 
charge. A(rordingly the orders were given, the spears were 
jirotended, the trum])ets .sounded, and the whole Greek force 
moved forw'ard in battle array with the usual shouts. As they 
advanced, the pace became accelerated, and they made straight 
against the victmdliug jtortion of the Asiatic encampment. Such 
was the terror occiisiotied by the sight, that all the Asiatics fled 


can bo iflentifiod. 13ut it tliat 

botli must b.ive boon situatetl on tbe 
Jino of roatl now foliowotl by tbo caru- 
viins from Smyrna to Koiiiob (Iko- 
iiiuml, wliich lino of road follows a 
diivction botwcon the moantiuiis calli-tl 
Kiiiij’ l)a};h on tbo tjoith oust, and those 
oallotl Sultan I)agh on the soutli-wcst 
(Kocb, l)er Zug tier Zebu Tausoud, p. 

* Se Trdurts Kpdvri 

Xntuvas (poiviKov\, Kol ketJ/uiScy, «al rtts 
imrtSas ^KH€Ka6apfj.eva^. 

Wlion tlie bojilito was on taarcb, 
without exjjeotiitjon of an oiieiny, ilio 
sbiold suonia to have been carried be- 
liiinl him, with his blanket uitaebod 
to it {see Aristoph. Aeliarn., MHh, 
J()8M14I1): it was slung by the strap 
round his ncclc luid shoulder. Romo- 
times indeed he batl aii opportunity 
of relieving liimsclf from tho burden, 
by putting the shield in a btiggage-wag¬ 
gon (Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20). The officers 
goneiwlly, and doubtless some soldiers, 
could command attendants to c.irry 
tlieir shiebls for them (iv. 2, 20 j Ari¬ 
stoph. 1. c.). 


On occasion of thi.s review, the shields 
; were nnjniekod, laibbed, and brigbtenefl- 
as before a battle (Xon. Ilell.vii. 20); 

: tlieii fastened round the nock or should- 
! eiv, and held out \ip‘»n the left arm, 
^^hich was jkissciI through the lings or 
strajia attaclied to its concave or into- 
; rior side. 

I Koflpoeting tlie ca.'ie.s or wrappers of 
the shield, st*e « curious stratagem of 
tlie Syracusan Agatlu>k]6s (ihodor. xx. 
II). Th? Homan soldiers airso carried 
their Kbields in leathern wrappers, when 
oil march tl’lularch, Imeull. c. 27). 

It is to be roniarkcd that Xenoph<in, 
in eiiiunorating tho ai-nts of tbe Cy- 
reians, does not mention hn'usijildtrs: 
which ftliongh soinetimea wtirn, sec 
Plubu'ch, Dion. c. 3 g) were not usually 
; worn by hoplites, who carriofl lieavy 
I Bhiclds. It is. quite possible that soair 
of the Cyreian infantry may have ]jod 
breastplates as well as shields, since 
every soldier provided liis own ann.s: 
i but Xenoplion states only what was 
! common to all. 

Grqudau cavalry commonly wore a 
heavy brcaj-tplate, but had no shield. 
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forthwith, abandoniiig' their property—Epyaxa herself among the 
first, quitting her paliiuquin. Though she had among her ])ersoiial 
guards some Greeks from Aspendus, she had tiover before seen a 
Grecian arm}', and was amazed as well as terrified; much to the 
satisfaction of Cyrus, who .saw in the secno an augury of his own 
coming success.' 

Three days of farther march (called twenty parasaugs in all) 
ikotii.im- brought tlu^ army t» Ikonium (now Konich), the extreme 
-?ryall“ city of Phrygia; wliere Cjrus halted three days, lie 
then marched for five days (thirty parasaugs) through Lykaonia; 
which country, as being out of Ills own satrapy, and cvim hostile, 
he allowed the Greeks to jihmder. Lykaonia being iiiimcdiatcly 
on the borders of Pisidia, iG inhahitaiits were probably reckoned 
as 1‘i.sidiaus, since they were of the like predatory character :" so 
that Cyrus would be jiartially realising the pretended purpose, of 
his expedition. He thus too ajiproached lu'ar to Mount 'I’aurus, 
which separated him from Kilikia ; and he here sent the Kilikian 
prina-ss, together witli Meiiuii and his division, over the mountain, 
by a pass shorter and more direet, but sei-mingly little frequented, 
and too ditfieult for the whole army ; in order that tliey might 
thus get straight into Kilikia,-’ in tlie rear of Syenuesis, who was 
occupying the regular pass more to the northwaid. Jnteniling to 
enter with his main body througli this latter jiass, Cyrus first 
proceeded through Kappadokia (four day.s’ march, twenty-five 
•parasangs) to Dana, or Tyaria, a flourishing city of Kapjiadokia; 
where he halted three days, and where he put to (leath two 
Persian officers, on a charge of consjiiring against him.'' 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated Tauri-Pvhe or 
rnssovrr Kilikiaii Gates, was oecunied by .Syenuesis. 'J'lnmgh a 

'I'aHrusjDto 1 /' /• 1*1 • ^ \ t‘ 1 ~ 1 

Kiiikm. road lit lor veijicles, it was yot oOUO loot above the level 
of the sea, narrow, stetiip, bordered by binh ground on ('ach side, 
and crossed by a wall w'itb gates, so that it could not be forced 
if ever so moilevately defended.-' But the Kilikian prince, danned 

^ Xeu. Anat). i, 2, Xpu. Aiitib. i. 2, 21 j l^iodor. xiv. 

^ Xen. Anab. lii. 2, 25. 2^'. Site I^Fr. Kimutir, ^’l'ave]s in Ariu 

This shorter and more direct ' IMiuor, p. lUl; (Jol. (JlipHnoy, Kiiphrates 
crosses the TanriiR by Ki/cil-OliesmeU, ! and 'i’igris, vol. i. p. 2lK!-:i54 ; and 
Alan BuKuk.tmd Miatttli: it led diroetly ! Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of 
to the Kilikian HOiijHn-t,'town aSoU, after-I the Ten Tliuumitd, p. 40 tcq.-, also 
wards called Pomiieiojiolis, It is biid i his other work. Travels in Asia Minor, 
down in the Peutinger Tables ixa the | vol. ii. ch. oO. p. 70-77 ; and Koch’ 
road irom Iconiuni to Ptnnpeiopolis i Dor Zug der Zeliu Tausond, p. 2i>—172 
(Ainsworth, p. 40 6 T 7 .; Cbosnoy. Knph. | for a description of tliw inemorablo 
and Tigr. ii. p. 200 ). . 1 pass. 

* Xen. Anab. 1 . 2, 20. Alexander the Great, as well as Cy- 
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at tlie news that Menou had already crossed the mountains by the 
less frequented pass to his rear, and that the fleet of Cyrus was 
sailing along the coast, evacuated his own impregnable position, 
and fell back to Tarsus; from whence he again retired, accom- 
])anied by most of the inhabitants, to an inaecessible fastness on 
the mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, ascemding without ojiposition 
the gi'oat pas.s thus abandoned, reached Tarsus after a march of 
four days, there rejoining Menon and Epyaxa. Two lochi, or 
compani(;s, of the division of Menon, having dispersed on their 
march for jjillagc, had been cut off by the natives ; for which the 
main body of Greeks now took their revenge, plundering both the 
city and the palace of Syeiinesis. That ])rince, though invited by 
Ciyrus to come back to Tarsus, at first refused, but was at length 
prevailed ujion by the persuasions of his wife, to return under a 
safe conduct. He was induced to contract an alliance, to exchange 
jireseuts witli Cyrus, and to give him a large sum of money 
towards his expedition, togetlua' with a contingent of troops: in 
return for which it was stipniated that Kilikia should be no faithcr 
plundered, and that the slaves taken away might he recovered 
wherever they were found.’ 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not directly toll ns sen 
that the resistance of Syennesis (this was a standing 
name or title of the hereditary princes of Kilikia under iiisiiuiiii- 
the Persian crown) was a mere feint; that the visit of 
Epyaxa with a supjily of money to ('yrus, and the 11 '',.™“;”' ‘ 
admission of Menon and his division over Mount Taurus, were 
manceuvres in collusion with him ; and that, thinking Cyrus would 
he successful, he was disposed to sup}K)rt his cause, yet careful at 
the same time to give himself the air of having been over- 
pow'ered, in case Artaxerxes should prove victorious.” 

At first, how'ever, it ajipearod as if the march of Cyrus was 
destined to finish at Tarsus, whore he was obliged to remain twenty 


TUB, was fnrtunat^ cnongli to find this 
iiupregnublo ptiSB abandoned; us it ap- 
pcaiH, thronftli MhetT st upidity or roek- 
Jessness of tiio satrap who ought to have 
defended it, and who liad not even the 
fiame excuse for abandoning it a.s Syen- 
iiosia hiid on the approaoli of (^yrus 
(Arrian. E. A. ii. 4; Curtins, iii, 9, 10, 
11 ). 

* XcTj. Anal), i. 2, 2:1-27. 

^ DiodoruB {xiv. 20) represents Syeii- ■ 
ncKis us playing a ilonble game, though i 
roluctantly. llo takes no notice of the I 


; proceeding of Epyaxa. 

So Livy says^bout the conduct of 
the Maccdoiiiiin courtiers in regard to 
the enmity between Eerseua and Deme¬ 
trius, tho two sous of Philip II. of 
Macedoii: ‘'Crescentc in dies PluJippi 
odio in Jlomauos, cui rorscus iudul- 
gcret, Demetrius summa ope adversa- 
retur, pros})icientoH ammo exitum iu- 
i cauti a fraude fi*at.orna juvoiiis—ud/'c- 
: rdiulwn, ipioU fiitarnm enif, fovoi- 

(Lfni'/nt! xpcin potcntioi'i^f rei'seo sc acfjmt- 
;P'nif' &c. (hivy, xl. '>). 
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daya The army had already passed" by Pisidia, the ostensible 
cr™» «i purpose of the expedition, for which the Grecian troops 
nSny of had been cngs^cd ; not one of them, cither officer or 
soldier, suspecting anything to the contrary, except 
teller*” Klcarchus, who was in the secret. But all now saw 
that they had been imposed upon, and found out that they were 
to be conducted against the Persian king. Besides the resent¬ 
ment at such delusion, they shrunk from the risk altogether; 
not from any fear of Persian armies, but from tlm terrors of a 
march of three months inward from the eoiist, and the imjjosaibility 
of return, which had so ])owerfnlly affected the Sj&rtau king 
Kleomenes,' a century before; most of them being (as I have 
before remarked) men of decent position and family in their 
respective cities. Accordingly they proclaimed their determination 
to advance no farther, as they had not been engaged to fight 
against the Great King.® 

Among the Grecian officers, each (Klcarchus, Proxenus, Menon, 
Kiearciwn Xcuias, &c.) Commanded his own separate division, 
’su^preBstiie without any generalissimo except (ilyrus himself. Each 
SlSy-bo rtiem probably sympathised more or less in the resent- 
faik. niciit as well as in the repugnance of the soldiers. But 
Klcarchus, an exile and a mercenary by profession, was doubtless 
prepared for this mutiny, and had assured Cyrus that it might be 
overcome. That such a man as Klcarchus could be tolerated as a 
commander of free and non-profession.al soldiers, is a proof of the 
, great susceptibility of the Greek hoplites for military discipline. 
For though he had great military merits, being brave, resolute, 
and full of resource in the hour of danger, provident for the 
subsistence of his soldiers, and unshrinking against fatigue and 
hardship—yet his look and manner were harsh, his punishments 
were perpetual as well as cruel, and he neither tried nor cared to 
conciliate his soldiers; who accordingly stayed with him, and were 
remarkable for exactness of disciplift, so long as politiced orders 
required them,—but preferred service under other commanders, 
when they could <|)tain it.® Finding his orders to march forward 
disobeyed, Klcarchus proceeded at once in his usual manner to 
enforce and punish. But he found resistance universal; he 
himself, with the cattle who carried his baggage, was pelted when 
he began to move forward, and narrowly escaped with his life. 
Thus disappointed in his attcmjd at coercion, he was compelled 


• See Herodot. v. 49. 


" Xen. Anal), i. 1. 


® Xen. Anab. ii. C, 5-15. 
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to convene the soldiers in a regular assembly, and to essay 
persuasion. 

Ou first appearing before the assembled soldiers, this harsh and 
imperious officer stood for a long time silent, and even He tnes 

^ . 1 1 1 . • . 1 pereuflsiotj - 

weeping: a remarkalile point in Grecian manners—and we^disouuree 
exceedingly impressive to the soldiers, who looked on him soWers. 
with surprise and in silence. At length he addressed them—“ Be 
not astonished, soldiers, to see me deeply mortified. Gyrus has 
been my friend and benefactor. It was he who sheltered me as 
an exile, and gave me 10,000 darics, which I expended not on my 
own profit or pleasure, but upon yon, and in defence of Grecian 
interests in the Cliersoiicse against Thracian depredators. When 
Cyrus invited me, I came to him along with you, in order to make 
him the best return in my power for his past kindness. But now', 
since you will no longer march along with me, I am under the 
necessity either of reiioiiiiciiig you or of breaking faith with him. 
\l’lietlicr 1 am doing right or not, I cannot say: but I shall stand 
by you ami share your fate. No one shall say of me that, having 
conducted Greek troops into a foreign knd, 1 betrayed the Greeks 
and chose the foreigner. You are to me country, friends, allies : 
while you are with me, I can liclp a friend, and repel an enemy. 
Understand ino well: I shall go wherever you go, and partake 
your fortune.” ' 

This speech, and the distinct declaration of Klcarclms that he 
would not march forward against the King, was heard Hisjefcmi 
by the soldiers with much delight; in which those of the f»rtiier- 
other Greek divisions sympathised, especially as none of a-ived. ‘ 
the other Greek commanders had yet announced a similar resolu¬ 
tion. So strong was this feeling among the soldiers of Xenias 
and I’aslon, that 2000 j)f them left their commanders, coming 
over forthwith, with arms and baggage, to the encampment of 
Klearchus. 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself^ dismayed at the resistance encoun¬ 
tered, sent to desire an interview with Klearchus. But Tveeuw 
the latter, knowing w'cll the game that he wa* playing, orKiearehm 
refused to obey the summons. He however at the same xiMk,™ 
time despatched a secret message 'to encourage Cyrus cyr'is. “ 
with the assurance that everything w'ould come right at last— 
and to desire farther that fresh invitations might be sent, in 
order that he (Klearchus) might answer by fresh refusals. He 

* Xen. Anab. i. 3, 2-7. Here, as od other occasions, 1 translate the sen^o 
rather thaa the words. 
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then again convened in assembly both his own soldiers and those 
who had recA;ntly deserted Xenias to join him. “ Soldiers (siiid he), 
wc must recollect that we have now broken with Cyrus. 4Vo are 
no longer his soldiers, nor ho our p,ayraiistor: moreover, I know 
that he thinks we have wronged him—so that I am both afraid 
and ashamed to go near him. lie is a good friend—but a 
formidable enemy; and has a powerful force of his own, which all 
of you see near at hand. This is no time for us to slumber. YVe 
must take careful counsel whether to st.ay or go ; ami if we go, 
how to got .away in .safety, as well as to obtain provisions. I shall 
be glad to hear what any man has to suggest.” 

Instead of the penmiptory tone habitual with Klearcluis, the 
troops found themselves now, for the first time, not merely released 
from his command, but deprived of his advice. Some soldiers 
addressed the assembly, proposing various measures suitable to the 
emergency ; but their propositions were opjwscd by other speakers, 
who, privately instigated by Klearehus himself, set forth the 
difficulties cither of staying or departing. One aspong these 
secret partisans of the commander even affected to take the 
opposite side, and to be impatient for immediate dejiarturo. “ If 
Klearehus does not choose to conduct us back (said this speaker), 
let us immediately elect other generals, buy provisions, get ready 
to depiirt, and then send to ask ('yru.s for merchant-vessels—or at 
any rate for g»dcs in our return march by laud. If he ri'fusos 
both these requests, wc must put oureclves in marching order, to 
fight our way back ; sending forward a detachment without delay 
to occupy the passes.” Klearehus here interposed to say, that as 
for himself, it was impossible for him to continue in command ; but 
ho would faithfully obey any other commander who might be 
elected. He was followed by another speaker, who demonstrated 
the absurdity of going and asking Cyrus either for a guide or for 
ships, at the very moment when they were frustrating his projects. 
How could ho be cxjtected to assist Jlcm in getting away ? Who 
could trust either his ships or his guides ? On the other hand, to 
depart without hk knowledge or concurrence was impossible. 
The proper course would be to send a deputation to him, con¬ 
sisting of others along with Rlearclms, to ask what it was that he 
really wanted; which no one yet knew. Ills answer to the 
question should be reported to the meeting, in order that they 
might take their resolution accordingly. 

To this proposition the soldiers acceded ; for it was but too plain 
that retreat was no easy matter. The deputation went to put the 
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question to Cyrus; wlio rc'plieil tliat his real purpose was to attack 
his enemy Abrokofhas, who wuis on the river Euplirates, 
twelve days’ march onward. If he found Ahrokomas iw^onijjaiiy 
there, he would punish him as he deserved. If, on the fartiur- 
other hand, Ahrokomas had fled, they might again riy. 
consult what stej) w'as fit to be taken. 

The soldiers, on hearing this, suspected it to be a deception, but 
mwerthcless acquiesced, not kTiowing what else to do. They 
required only an increase of pay. Not a word was said about the 
Great King, or the cxjreditiou against him. Cyrus granted 
increased ])ay of fifty per cent, upon the previous rate. Instead 
of one daric per month to each soldier, he agreed to give a darie 
and a half.' 

This I'cmarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of the 
Greek citizen-soldier. '^Wliat is chiefly to be noted, is, the appeal 
made to their reason and judgement»r-tlie habit, established more 
or less throughout so large a portion of the Grecian world, and 
attaining its maximum at Athens, of hearing both sides and 
deciding afterwards. Tlic soldiers are indignant, justly and 
naturally, at the fraud practised upon them. But instead of 
surrendering thcmselva^s to this impulse arising out of the past, 
they are brought to look at the actualities of the present, and 
lake measure of what is best to be done for the future. To return 
back from the ])lace where they stood, against tln^wish of Cyrus, 
was an enterjwise so full of difficulty and danger, that the decision 
to which they came was recommended by the best considerations 
of rciison. To go on w'as the least dangerous course of the two, 
besides its chances of unmeasured reward. 

As the remaining Greek ollicers and soldiers followed the 
example of Klcarchus and his division, the w'holo army Marm on- 
marched forw'ard from Tarsus, and reached Issus, the 
extreme city of Kilikia, in five days’ march—crossing '“''*■ 
the rivers Sams * and ry|»:nu3. At Issus, a flourishing and 
commercial port in the iytgle of the Gulf so called, Cyrus was 

^ Xen. Annb. i. 3, 16-21. Thonsand, p. 5'1. 

2 The bi’etuith of Uie river Sarus Coiouel (Jheaney affirm.? that neither 
(■Sciliim) is given by Xenophon at 300 the Sams nor the Pyrainus is ford« 
feet ; which agrees nearly with the able. There must have been bridges; 
statements of modern travellers (Koch, which, in the then nourishing state of 
l>er Zug dcr Zehn Tansend, p. 3‘1). Kilikai, is by no moans improbable. 

Compare, for the description of this Ho and Mr. Ainsworth however differ 
country, Kinneir's Jonniey through as to tho route which they suppose 
Asia Minor, p. b'.'S; Col. Cliesnoy, Eu- Cyi'ua to have taken between Ttu'sua 
phrat6s juid Tigris, ii. p. 211; Mr. Ains- and Iseus. 
worth, Travels in tho Track of the Ten 
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joined by his fleet of 60 triremes—35 Lacedaemonian and 25 
Persian triremes : bringing a reinforcement of 700 hoplites, under 
the command of the Lacedaemonian Cheirisoplius, said to have 
been despatched by the Spartan ephors.' He also received a 
farther reinforcement of 400 Grecian soldiers; making the total 
of Greeks in his army 14,000, from which are to be deducted the 
100 soldiers of Menou’s division, slain in Kilikia. 

The arrival of this last body of 400 men was a fiict of some 
Abtot“Ls hitherto been in the service of 

—Abrokoinas (the Pei-sian genenil commanding a vast 
force, said to bo 300,000 men, for the king, in Phoenicia 
and Syria), from whom they now deserted to Cyrus. Such 
desertion was at once the proof of their reluctance to fight against 
the great body of their countrymen marching upwards, and of the 
general discouragement reigning amidst *the king’s army. So 
great indeed was that discouragement, that Abrokomas now 
fled from the Syrian coast into the interior; abandoning three 
defensible positions in succession—1, the Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria; 2, the pass of Beilan over Mount Amanus; 3, the 
passage of the Euphrates, lie appears to have been alarmed by 
the easy passage of (iyrus from Kappadokia into Kilikia, and still 
more, probably, by the evident collusion of Syennesis with the 
invader.* 

Cyrus had ^pccted to find the Gates of Kilikia and Syria 
Gates of stoutly defended, and had provided for this emergency 

KlUkiaana , , “ . , . „ 't ' . , , 

liTiii. by bringing up Ins fleet to Issus, in order that lie might 

be able to transport a division by sea to the rear of the defenders. 
The pass was at one day’s march from Issus. It was a narrow 
road for the length of near half a mile, between the sea on one 
side, and the steep clilfs terminating Mount Amanus on the other. 
The two entrances, on the side of Kilikia as well as on that of 
Syria, were both closed by walls and gates: midway between the 
two the river Kersus broke out frqp the mountains and flowed 
into the sea. No army could force thi| pass against defenders ; 
but the possession of the fleet doubtless enabled an assailant to 
turn it. Cyrus was overjoyed to find it undefended.* And here 
we cannot but notice the superior ability and forethought of Cyrus, 
as compared with tlie other Persians opposed to him. He had 
looked at this as well as at the other difficulties of his march, 

• Diodor, xiv, 21. Kvpov iv Svra, ik 

* Xen. Anab. i. 4, 3-5. *A$poKiiias ^oivikTfs, iropi ^aaiXie, &c. 

y oh rovro 4aa’ ivtl ijkovf * Diodor. xiv. 21. 
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beforelmnd, and had provided the means of meeting them ; whereas, 
on the King’s side, all the numerous means and opportunities of 
defence are successively abandoned: tiie Persians have no con¬ 
fidence except in vast numbers—or when numbers fail, in treachery. 

l*'ive parasangs, or one day’s march, from this pass, Cyrus 
reached the Phamician maritime town of Myriandrus ; a noscrtion oc 

, „ • 1 . 1 1 i« 11 /» APiiias H«d 

j)lacc ot great commerce, with its harbour, lull ol mer- ^ 

chantmen. While he rested here seven days, his tw'o cjms. 
generals Xeiiiaa and Pasion deserted him; privately engaging a 
merchant-vessel to carry them away with their property. They 
could not brook the wrong which Cyrus had done them in 
jicrmittiug Klearchus to retain under his command those soldiers 
who had deserted them at Tarsus, at the time when the latter 
played oft' his deceitful inanccuvre. Perhajis the men who had 
thus deserted may have been unwilling to return to their original 
commanders, after having taken sa oftensive a step. And this 
may partly account for the policy of (Jyrns in sanctioning what 
Xenias and Pasion could not but feel as a great wrong, in which 
a large portion of the army sympathised. The general belief 
among the soldiers was, that C3TUS would immediately despatch 
some triremes to overtake and bring back the fugitives. But 
instead of this, he siimmonetl the remaining generals, and after 
communicating to them the fact that Xenias and Pasion were 
gone, added—“I have jilcnty of triremes to^overtidce their 
merchantman if I chose, and to bring them back. But I will do 
no such thing. No one shall say of me, that I make use of a man 
while he is with me—and afterwards seize, rob, or ill-use him, 
when he wishes to depart. Nay, I have their wives and children 
under guard as hostttges, at Tralles: ■ but even these shall be 
given up to them, in consideration of their good behaviour down 
to the present day. Let them go, if they choose, with the full 
knowledge that they behave worse towards me than I towards 
them.” This behaviour, fjike judicious and conciliating, w'as 
universally admired, and produced the best possible effect upon 
the spirits of the army ; imparting a confidence in Cyrus which 
did much to outweigh the prevailing discouragement, in the un¬ 
known march upon wdiich they were entering.^ 

* Xen. Anab. i. 4, G. tingent of his countrymen serving under 

To require the wives oi- children of Artaxorx^s Ochus in Egypt, that he 
generals in service, as hostages for volunteered to bring up his son to the 
fidelity, appeal’s to have been not un- King as an hostage, without being de- 
frequent with Pereian kings. On tho luauded (Theopoinpus, Frag. IGi) (ed. 
other hand, it was remarked as a piece Wichers) ap. Athenae. vi. p. 252). 
of gross obsequiousness in the Ai^eian * Xen. Auab. i. 4, 7-9. 

Nikostratus, who commanded the cou* 
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At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, sending back his 
Cyrns fleet,’ and strikinir with his laud-force eastward into 
from the the interior. For this purpose it w.as necessary first to 
Timpsoim cross Mouiit Ainaiius, by the jtass of Tleilan, an eminently 
r"ui>hrat6». difficult road, which he was fortunate enough to find 
open, though Abrokomas might easily have defended it, if he had 
chosen.” Four days’ march brought the army to the Chains 
(})crhaps the river of Alepj)o), full of fish held sacred by the 
neighbouring inhabitants; five more days, to tlm sources of the 
river Daradax, with the jtalace and jtark of the iSyrian satrap 
Bclesys; three days farther, to Thaj)sakus on the Euphrates. 
This was a great and flourishing town, a centre of comnieree 
enriched by the important ford or transit of the river Euphrates 
close to it, in latitude about 35° -10' N.” The ri^•er, when the 
Cyreians arrived, was four stadia, or somewhat less than half an 
English mile, in brc.adth. 

C’yrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He was now com- 
1 'nicn.aiK- polled formally to make known to his soldiers the real 
the army- objcct of tlic iiiarcli, hitherto, in name at least, disguised. 
liiiiilHatts. He accordingly sent for the Greek generals, and desired 


' Piodor. i.lv. 21. 

- See tlie vcinurks of Mr. Ainsworth, 
Travels in the Ti’aok of the Ten Thoo- 
sarifl, p, 58-01 ; uud other cjtutioiis 
respectiuj^ the difficult roiul thronj;!! 
the pass of Beilan, in Mut/.erB valutible 
notes on Quintus <.5utiua, iii, 20, JJ. 
p. 101. 

® Neither tho ChaluP, nor tho Dara- 
dax, nor indeed tho road followed by 
Cyrus in crossing Syria from the sea to ^ 
the Euphrates, can ho satisfacti-rily | 
matle out (Koch, Zug dor Zebu Tausend, 
p. :!(>, 37). 

Respecting the situation of Tlmpstikus 
—jiliiced erroneously by Iteuuoll lower ; 
down the river at I)eir, where it stands 
luarkod oven in the map aniitiXixl to 
Col. Chesney’K Report on tho Eu¬ 
phrates, and by Reichard higher up the 
mer, neai’ Bir—see Ritter, Erdkuiule, 
part X. b. iii.; West-Asicn, p. 14-17, 
with the elaborate discussion, j). 972- 
978, in the sumo volume ; also the 
work of Mr. Aiiiswoiiii above cited, 
p. 70. The situation of G’hapsakus is 
correctly ^placed in Colonel Chosney's 
last work (Exqihr. and Tigr. p. 2K>), and 
in tho excellent maj> accompanying that 
work; though I dis.sent from his view 
of tho march of Cyrus betwoen the jiasa 
of Beilan and Thapbaku.s. 

Thapsakus appeal's to have been the 


I most frc(jncnte<l and best-known pas- 
Biige over tho Kujdivatos, throughout 
the duration of the Heleukid kings, 
do\Mi to luo ij.r. It was nolccted as a 
noted point, to which observations and 
c<ii(,ul.it]onH miglit bo convenientJy I'e- 
feired, by Krato.stlienOs aud otJier goo- 
I graphers {'sou Strabo, ii. p. 79-87). 

' After tho time when the Roman em- 
jiiro hecumo extended to tiio J'hiphratcs, 
the new Zeugma, higlmr up tho river 
neai’ Bir or Bihrejok (about the 37tU 
parallel of latitude) became more used 
ami better known, at least to the Roman 
writei-s. 

Tho pits.sagc at Thapsakus was in tlie 
lino of road from I’almyra to Kairhu' iu 
No||bern MeHopotamia; also from So- 
IcuKPxa (on tiie Tigiis below Bagdad) 
to the other cities founded in Northern 
j Syria by Seleukns Nikutor and his suc- 
I cessors, Antioch on the Orontfis, Se- 
leukeia in Picria, Laodikeia, Antioch ad 
Tamnim, &c. 

The ford .at Tlmpsakus (says Mr. 
Ainsworth, p, 69, 7(i) “is celebrated to 
this day as the ford of the Auezeh or 
Rednins, On the right bank of the 
Euphrates tliere arc the remains of a 
paved causeway leading to the very 
banks of the river, and continued on 
the opposite side.” 
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tliera to communicate publicly the fact, that he was on the advance 
to Babylon against his brother—which to themselves, probably, had 
been for some time well known. Among the soldiers, however, 
the first announcenient excited loud murmurs, accompanied by 
accusation against the generals, of having betrayed them, in privity 
with Cyrus. But this outburst w;is very difierent to the strenuous 
repugnance which they had before manifested at Tarsus. I'lvidently 
they suspected, and had alfnost made up their minds to, the real 
truth ; so that their complaint w'as soon converted into a demand 
for a donation to each man, as soon as they should reach Babylon ; 
as much as that which Cyrus had given to his Grecian detachment 
on going np thither Iteforc. Cyrus willingly promised them five 
mime per head (alxiut 19^. .As.), equal to more than a year’s pay, 
at the rate recently stipulated of a daric and a half per month, 
lie engaged to give them, besides, the full rate of pay until they 
should have been sent hack to the Ionian coa.st. Such ample 
offers satisfied the Greeks, and served to counterbalance at hast, if 
not to eft’ace, the terrors of that unknown region which they were 
about to tread. 

But before the general kidy of Gi'oek .soldiers had pronounced 
(heir formal acqiiiesccnci', Memon with his separate .simnite 
division was already iu tlic water, crossiilb. For Monon Mmun. 
had iustigat(;d his men to decide s(q)arately for themselves, and to 
execute their decision, before the others had given any answer. 
“ By acting thus (said he) you will confer special ohligfttion on 
Cyrus, and c:irn corresponding reward. If the others follow you 
across, he will suppose that they do so because you have set the 
example. If, on the contrary, the others should refuse, we shall 
all be obliged to retreat: hut he will never forget that you, 
separately taken, have done all that you could for him.” Such 
breach of communion, and avidity for separate gain, at a time 
when it vitally concerned all the Greek soldiers to act in harmony 
with each other, was a step suitable to the selfish and treacherous 
character of Mcnon. He gained his point, however, completely: 
for Cyrus, on learning that the Greek troo])s had actually crossed, 
despatched Glus the interpreter to express-to them his warmest 
thanks, and to assure them that he would never forget the 
obligation; while at the same time, he sent underhand large 
presents to Menon separately.' lie passed with his w'hol* army 
immediately afterwards; no man being wet above the breast. 


YOL. VI. 


> Xen. Anab. i. 4, 12-18. 


P 
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What had become of Abrokomas and bis army, and why did he 
AbiokomM not defend this passage, where Cyrus might so easily 
ttadSre have been arrested? We arc told that he had been 
-lilfdOTbiB there a little before, and that be had thought it suflacient 
deniing. all the vessels at Thapsakus, in the belief that 

the invaders could not cross the river on foot. And Xenophon 
informs us that the Thapsakenes affirmed the Euphrates to have 
been never before fordable—always passed by means of boats; 
insomuch that they treated the actual low state of the water as a 
providential interposition of the gods in favoui' of Cyrus: “the 
river made w’ay for him to come and take the sce])tre.” When 
we find that Abrokomas came too late .afterwards fiu' the biittlo of 
Kunaxa, wo shall be led to suspect that he too, like Syennesis in 
Kilikia, was playing a double game between the two royal brothers, 
and th.at lie was content W'ith destroying tho.se vessels which formed 
the ordinary means of communication between the banks, without 
taking .any means to inquire whether the jjassage was practicable 
without them. The assertion of the Tliajrsakene.s, in so far as it 
was not a mere piece of flattery to Cyrirs, could hardly have had 
any other foundation than the fact, that they h.ad never seen the 
river crossed on foot (whether practicable or not), so long as there 
were regular fer)jy-boats.fc 

After crossing the Eujihrates, C'yrus ])rocecded for nine days’ 
march ® southward along its left bank, until he, came to its affluent 
the river Araxes or Chaboras, which divided Syria from Arabia. 


* Xen. Anab. i. 4, 18. Compnvo 
(Plutarch, Alexand. 17) analcgciis ex- 
pi'esBions of flattery — from tlic liisto- 
riauR of Alexander, affirming that the 
aea near Pnmphylia providentially made 
way for him—from the inhabitants on 
tlio banks of the Eujdirates, when the 
river was passed by the Roman legions 
and the Parthian prince I'iridatcs, in 
the* reign of the Emperor Tilieriim 
(Tacitus, Annal. vi. 37); and by Lu- 
cullus still earlier (Plutai’ch, LucuU. 
c. 24). 

The time when CyruB crossed the 
Euiihrates, must probably have been 
about the end of July or beginning of 
August. Now the period of greatest 
height, in the W'atere of the Euphrates 
near this part of its course, is from the 
218t to%he 28th of May: the period 
when they are lowcRt, is about the 
middle of November (see Colonel Cbes- 
ney’s Report on the Euphrates, p. 5). 
Itennoll erroneously states that they are 


lowest in August and Reptenibcr (Ex* 
pedit. of XeuDphon, p. 277}. Tlie waters 
would thus bo at a sort of moan height 
when CyruH passed. 

Mr. Ainsworth stateH that tliere were 
only tvxenty inches of water in the for<l 
at Thapsakus, from October 1841 to 
February 1842 : the steamers Nimrod 
and Nilocrid then struck niton it (p. 72), 
though the steamers Euphrates and 
TijSftifl had passed over it without diffi¬ 
culty in the month of May. 

2 Xenophon gives these nine days of 
mai’ch as covering fifty paraeangs (Anab. 
i. 4, 19). Put Koch remarks that the 
distance is not half so great as that 
from the sea to Thapsakus: which latter 
Xenophon gives at Rixty-five parasangs. 
There is here some confusion; together 
with the usual difficulty in assigning 
any given distance as the equivalent of 
the pamaang (Koch, Zug der Zebu 
Tauseud, p. 38). 
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From the numerous and well-supplied villages there situated, he 
supplied himself with a large stock of provisions, to cy™' 

confront the desolate march through Arabia on which oiongtbe 
1 1 ® 1 1 1 !• 1 ‘'f 

they were about to enter, tollownig the banks of the uw eu- 

Euphrates still farther southward. It was now that he ' 

(altered on what may be called the Desert—an endless 
breadth or succession of undulations “ like the sea,” without any 
cultivation or even any tree: nothing but wormwood and various 
aromatic slirubs.* Here too the astonished Grc(hs saw, for the 
first time, wild asses, antelopes, ostriches, bustards, some of wdiich 
idforded s])ort, and occasionally food, to the horsemen who amused 
themselves by chasing them ; though tlic wild ass was swifter than 
,any horse, and the ostrich altogether unajiproachable. Five days’ 
march brought them to Korsote, a town which had been aban¬ 
doned by its inhabitants—probably however leaving the provision- 
dealers behind, as had lad'orc happened at Tarsus, in Kilikia;* 
since the army here incrc'ased their suj)plies for the onward marcli. 
All that they could obtain was required, and was indeed insuffi¬ 
cient, for tlie trying journey which awaited them. For thirteen 
successive days, and ninety computed parasangs, did they march 
along the left hank of the Euphrates, without provisions, and even 
without herhago except in some few places. |Klieir flour was 
exhaustoil, so tliat the soldiers lived for some daysaltogcther upon 
moat, while many baggage-animals pcrislied 6f hunger. Alorcovcr 
the ground was often heavy and difficult, full of lulls and narrow 
valleys, requiring the personal efl'orts of every man to push the 
cars and waggon-s at particuLar junctures: efforts, In wliicti the 
I’ersian courtiers of Cyrus, under his exjircss orders, took zealous 
j)art, toiling in the dirt with their ornamented attire.'’’ After these 
thirteen days of hardship, they reached Pyla‘, near the entrance 
of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, where they seem to have 
baited five or six days to rest and refresh.'' ^Tlierc was on the 


^ See tlie reniarkuble testimony of 
Mr. Ainswortli, fi’om pei*sonal observa¬ 
tion, to the accuracy of Xeiio])li(jfi’B 
description of tlie country, even at the 
present day. 

“ Xen. Anab. i. 2, 24. 

^ Xen. Anal), i. h, 4-8. 

* I infer that the army Iniltcd here 
five or six days from t!ie story iiftor- 
■wards told resiiecting the Amhrakiot 
Silanns, the prophet of tfje army; who, 
on sacrificing, had told. Cyrus that his 
brother would not fight for ten days 


li. 7, 10). This saciifice must have 
been offered, ] imagiiio, during the halt 
— not fluring the distre-ssing march 
which preceded. The ton days named 
by Silanus expired on the fourth day 
after they left 

Tt is in reference to this portion of 
the course of the Euphrates, from the 
Cliaborivs southward down by Anah and 
Hit (the ancient Ts, noticed by Hero¬ 
dotus, and still celebrated from its un- 
uxbausted supply of bitumen), between 
latitude and ;i4^'—that Colonel 

p 2 • 
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opposite side of the river, at or near this point, a flourishing city 
named Charmando; to which many of the soldiers crossed over 


Chosney, in his Kepnrt on tlio Nnviga- 
tioD of the EuphratGB (p. 2), has the 
following remarks: — 

‘*The scenery ahovo Hit, in itself 
Tery picturesque, is greatly lieighteucd, 
as one is carried along the current, hy 
the frequent recurrence, at very short 
intervals, of ancient irrigating atiue* 
ducts: these hoautiful 8j>ocinien3 of art 
and durability are attributed by the 
Arabs to the times of tlie ignorant, 
meaning (as is expressly understood) 
the Persians, when fire worshippers, and 
in possession of the woi'ld. They 
literally cover both banks, and prove 
that, the btirdors of the hluplinitt's were 
once thickly inhabited by a people fur 
advjinced indeed in the application of 
hydraulics to doinestic purposes, of the 
first and greatest utility—the teansport 
of water. The greater portion is now 
more or less in ruins, but some have 
been repaired, and kept up for use 
cither to grind corn or to irrigate. 
The aqueducts are of stone, firmly ce¬ 
mented, narrowing to about 2 feet or 
2(1 inches at top, placed at right angles 
to the current, and carried various dis¬ 
tances towards th|([|[iterior, from 2o(i 
to 12u() yards. 

*'But what most concerns the sub¬ 
ject of tliis memoir, is, th^ existence of 
11 parapet wall or stone rampart in the 
river, just aliove the several aipiediicts. 
In genei*a], there is one of the former 
attached to each of the latter. And 
almost invariably, between two mills 
on the opposite banks, one of them 
crosses the stream from side to side, 
with the exception of a passage left in 
the centre for boats to pa.H« up and 
down. The object of these Buba(|ueous 
walls would appear to be exclusively, 
to raise the water sufficiently at low 
seasons, to give it impetus, as well as 
a more abundant supply to thewlieela. 
And their effect at those times is, t«.) 
create a fall in every part of the width, 
save the opening loft for comtuerce, 
through which the water rushes with a 
iiKMlcrately irregular surface. These 
dams were probably from four to eight 
feet high originally: but they are now 
frequently a bank of stones disturbing 
the evenness of the current, but always 
affording a sufficient passage fur large 
boats at low seasons.” 

Tho marks which Colonel Chesuey 
points out, of previous population and 


industry on the banks of the KnxdiratSs 
at this part of its course, are extremely 
interesting and curious, when contrasted 
with thii desolation depicted by Xeno¬ 
phon; who mentions that there were no 
otlier iuhabiUnts than some who lived 
by cutting millstones from the stone 
qu.u'rie.s Jiear, and sending them to 
Babylon in exchange for grain. It is 
])lain that the population, of which 
Colonel Ciiesiicy saw the remaining 
tokens, cit.hev ha<l already long ceaked, 
or did not begin to exist, or to con¬ 
struct their dams and aqueducts, until 
a jicriod later th.ui Xemqibou. They 
jirobably began during the period of 
the Seleukid kings, after tho yeai' liOl* 
n.c. For this line c)f road along tho 
Kufflirates began thou to acquire grout 
importance as the moans of cummuui- 
cation botwoon the gviiat city of Seleu- 
keU (on the Tigris, below Bagdad) and 
the other cities founded by Seleukus 
Nikabir and his auceeHom in tho north 
of Syria and A^iu Minor—>Sdeukoia in 
Bieria, Antioch, Laixlikcia, Ajiameia, 
&c. This rviute coincidc.s mainly witli 
tho jircscut route from Bagdad to 
AJei*po, crossing the Fvqihrates at Thap- 
saka-i. It can hardly be doubted that 
tlie cour.se of tho Kiqihratas was better 
protected during the two centuries of 
the Seleukid kings :i<K)-]Oo, speak¬ 
ing in round numbers), than it came to 
bo afterwards, when that rivei' became 
the bouiidury line between the Komima 
and the I’arthians. Even at the time 
of the Jum]>eror JiiHaii’s iiivaaiou, how¬ 
ever, Aiumiauus Marcellinus describes 
l!ie left bank of tho Euiffirati's, north 
of Babylonia, as being in sevei'al parts 
well-cultivated, and furnishing ample 
subsistence. (Ammiau. Marc. xxiv. 1.) 
At the time of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
there was nothing to give much import¬ 
ance to the banks of the Euiihratos 
north of Babylonia. 

Mr. Ainsworth describes the country 
on the left bank of tho Euphratds, 
before reaching Pyhe, as being now in 
the same condition as it W'as when 
Xenophon and his comrades marched 
through it--“ full of hills and narrow 
valleys, and presenting many difficul¬ 
ties to the movement of an army. The 
illustrator was, by a curious accident, 
left by the Euphrat6.s steamer on this 
very poi-tion of the river, and on the 
same side as the Borso-Greek army, 
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(by means of skins »stuffed with ‘hay), and procured plentiful 
supplies, especially of date-wine and millet.' 

It was during this halt opposite Charmande that a dispute 
occurred among the Greeks themselves, menacing to the .. 

“ . Ctomiand« 

safety ot all. 1 have already mentioned that Klearchus, -dansfr- 
Menon, Proxenus, and each of the Greek chiefs, enjoyed ixtue™ 

, , V . 1 * • • 1 • / T thf soldiers 

a separate coinmand over iiis own division, subject only of Kipurcims 
to the superior control of Cyrus himself. Some of the Menun.’“ 
soldiers of Menon becoming involved in a quai-rel with those of 
Kl|prchus, tlie latter examined into the case, pronounced one of 
Menon’s soldiers to have misbehaved, and ean.sed him to be 
flogged. Tlio comrades of the man thus ])uuished resented the 
proceeding to such a degree, that as Klearchus was riding away 
from the banks of the river to his owm tent, attended by a few 
followers only, through the encainpnient of Menon—one of the 
soldiers who hajipened to be cutting wood, flung the hatchet at 
him, while others hooted and began to pelt him with stones. 
Klearchus, after escaping unhurt from this danger to his own 
division, immediately ordered his soldiers to take arms and put 
themselves in battle order, lie himself advanced at the head of 
his Thracian peltasts, and his forty horsemen, in hostile attitude 
against Menon’s division ; who on their side r!|u to arms, with 
Menon himself at their head, and placed themselves in order of 
defence. A slight accident might have now brought on irrcparabla 
disorder and bloodshed, had not Proxenus, coming up at the 
moment with a company of his hoplites, jflanted himself in military 
array between the two disputing parties, and entreated Klearchus 
to desist from farther assault. The latter at fir.st refused. Indig¬ 
nant that his recent insult and nan-ow escape from death should he 
treated so lightly, he desired Proxenus to retire. HiS wrath was 
not appeased, until Cyrus himself, apprised of the gravity of the 
danger, came gallopping iij) with his personal attendants and his 
two javelins in hand. “ Klearchus, Proxenus, and all you Greeks 
(said he), you know not what you are doing. Be assured that if 
you now come to blows, it will be the hour of my destruction— 
and of your own also, shortly after me. For if your force be 

and he had to •walk a day aud a Dight J lower down than Hit. But Major 
aci’oss these inhospitable regions : so llenncll (p. 107) and Mr. Ainsworth 
that lie can sjteak feelingly of the (p. 84) suppose CharinaudO to be the 
difficulties -which the Greeks had to same place as the modern Hit (the la 
encounter.” (Travels in the Truck, &c. of Herodotus). There is no other 
p. 81.) known town with which we can ideu- 

* I incline to think that Charmandd tify it. 
must have been nearly opposite Tyhe, 
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ruined, all these natives whom you see aronjid, will become more 
hostile to us even than the men now serving with the King.” On 
hearing this (says Xenophon), Ivlearchus came tp his senses, and 
the troops dispersed without any encounter.* 

After passing Pylae the territory called Babylonia hegaa The 
Entry tiito hills flanking the Euphrates, over whieli the army had 
hitherto been passing, soon ceased, and low alluvial 
nropifatton phiius comincuced.^ Traces were now discovered, the 
iortatiir. throughout their long march, of an hostile force 

moving in their front, ravaging the country and hurninff the 
herbage. It was here that (lyrus detected the treason of a 
Persian iiohleinau named Orontes, whom he examined in his tent, 
in the presence of various Persians possessing his intimate con¬ 
fidence, as well as of Klearchus with a guard of 3t)li0 hoplites. 
Orontes was examined, found guilty, and privately put to death.^ 
After three days’ march, estimated by Xenophon at tw'elve 
parasangs, Cyrus wms induced by the evidences before him, or by 
the reports of deserters, to believe that the opposing araiy was 
close at band, and that a battle was impending. Accordingly, in 
the middle of the night, ho mustered his whole army, Greeks as 
well as barbarians; hut the enemy did not ajipear as had been 
expected. Ills numbers were coimted at this s[)Ot, and it was 
found that there were, of Griseks 10,400 hoplites, and 2500 
.peltasts; of the barbarian or Asiatic force of Cyrus, 100,000 men 
with 20 scythed chariots. 'J'he numbers of the Greeks had teen 
somewhat diminished during the march, from sickness, desertion, 
or other causes. The reports of deserters described the army of 
Artaxerxes at 1,200,000 men, liesides the 6000 horse-guards 
commanded by Artagerses, and 200 scythed chariots, under the 


‘ Xen. Aiiab. i. 5, 11-17. j 

2 Tlie coiiiraentator« a^.*jeo iu tliinking 
that "WC are to iiiulerstaiul liy Vylai a i 
Rort of gate or markiug the sjtot 
wbero the desert ccninti-y north of ihx- 
hylouia—witli its mululatious of land, 
and its stoep banks along the river— 
■waa exchanged for the flat and fertile 
alluvium constituting Babylonia i)ro]>er. 
Perhaps there ■was a town near the pints, 
and named after it. 

Kow it appeal’s from Colonel Ches- 
ney’s survey that this alteration in the 
nature of the couuti’y takes place a few 
miles below Hit. He obsen-'ea (Eu- 
phrat@a aud Tigiis, vol. i. p. 54)— 
“Three miles below Hit, the remains 
of aqueducts disappear, and the windings 


become shorter and more frequent, as 
tlie river flows through a tract of coun¬ 
try almost level. ’ Thereabouts it is 
that J am inclined to place Pyluj. 

(Lionel (fliesney places it lower down, 
25 miles from Hit. I’rofosBor Koch 
(Zug (ler i^plm Taiisend, p. 44), lower 
flown still. Mr. Ainsworth places it juj 
much as 70 goographical miles lower 
than Hit (I’j’hvelH in the Track of tlie 
Ten Thousand, p. 81); compare Hitter, 
Eidkuiide, West Asion, x. p. Kj: xi p 
755-705. 

“ The description given of this eceno 
(known to the (d-oeke through the 
communications of Klcarcbus) by Xe¬ 
nophon, ia extremely interesting (Anab. 
i. 0). I omit it from regai’d to space. 
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command of Abrokaraas, Tissapbemes, and two others. It was 
ascertained afterwards, however, that the force of Abrokomas had 
not yet joined and later accounts represented the numerica. 
estimation as too great by one-fourth. 

In expectation of an action, (’yrus here convened the generals 
along with the lochagos (or captains) of the Greeks ;• Discourwoi 
as well to consult about suitable arrangements, as to 
stimulate their zeal in his cause. Few points in this “'“'*"''1'™- 
narrative are more striking than the language addressed by the 
Fijfsian prince to the Greeks, on this as well as on other occasions. 

“ It is not fi’ora want of native forces, men of Hellas, that I 
have brought you hither, but because I account you better and 
braver than any number of natives. Provo yourselves now worthy 
of the freedom which you enjoy ; that freedom for which I envy 
you, and which 1 would choose, be assured, in preference to all 
my possessions a thousand tiine.s multiplied. Learn now from me, 
wlio know it w'ell, all tlsat you will have to encounter—vast 
numhens and plentr of noise: but if you des])ise these, I am 
ashamed to tMl you what worthless stuff you will find in onr 
native men. IJchavc well,—like brave men, and trust me for 
sending you back in sudi condition as to make your friends at 
home envy you : though I hope to prevail on many of you to 
prefer my service to your own homes.” 

“ Some of us arc remarking, (Jyrus (said a Samian exile named 
GaulitC's), that you are full of jji-omiscs at this hour of danger, but 
will forget them, or perhajis will be. unable to perform them, when 

danger is over.As to ability (replied Gyrus), my father’s 

empire reaches northward to the region of intolerable cold, south¬ 
ward to that of intolerable heat. All in the middle is now 
apportioned in satrapies among my brother’s friends; all, if we 
are victorious, will come to be distributed among mine. I have no 
fear of not having enough to give away, hut rather of not having 
friends enough to receive it from me. To each of you Greeks, 
moreover, I shall present a wreath of gold.” 

Declarations like'*lhcse, rej)eated by Cyrus to many of the 
Greek soldiers, and circulated among the remainder, filled all of 
them with confidence and eutliusiasm in his cause. Such was the 
sense of force and superiority inspired, that Klearchus asked him— 
“ Do you really think, Cyrus, that your brother will fight you ? ” 
“ Yes, by Zeus (was the reply): assuredly, if he be the son of 
Darius and Parysatis, and my brother, I shall not win this prize 
without a battle.” All the Greeks were earnest with him at tlie 
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same time not to expose liis own person, but to take post in the 
rear of their body.^ We shall presently see how this advice was 
followed. 

The declarations hero reported, as well as the expressions 
employed before during the dispute between Klcarchus 
oym«of and the soldiers of Menon near Charniaude—^being, as 
■uporiority. they are, genuine and authentic, and not dramatic com¬ 
position such as those of jKschylus in the Persas, nor historic 
amplification like the spceehcB ascribed to Xerxes in riermlotus 
—are among the most valuable evidences respecting the Hellenic 
character generally. It is not merely the superior courage and 
military discipline of the Greeks which Cyrus attests, corajaired 
with the cowardice of Asiatics—but also their fidelity and sense of 
obligation, which he contrasts with the time-serving treachery of 
the latter; ‘ connecting these superior qmilities with the political 
freedom which they enjoy. To hear this young prince expressing 
such strong admiration and envy for Grecian freedom, and such 
ardent personal preference for it above all %e sjilcndour of his 
ow'n position—was doubtless the most flattering of all coinjdiuients 
which he could pay to the listening citizen-soldiera That a, young 
Persian prince should be capable of conceiving such a sentiment, is 
no slight proof of his mental elevation above die level both of his 
family and of his nation. The natural Persian ojiiniou is ex¬ 
pressed by the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus ^ in 
Herodotus. To Xerxes, the conception of free-citizeuship—and 
of orderly self-sufficing courage, planted by a public di^cipline 
])atriotic as well as equalising—was not merely repugnant, but 
incomprehensible. He understood only a master issuing orders to 
obedient subjects, .and stimulating soldiers to bravery by means of 
the whip. His descendant Gyrus, on the contrary, had learnt by 
personal observation to enter into the feeling of personal dignity 
prevalent in the Greeks around him, based as it was on the 
conviction that they governed themselves, and that there was no 
man who had any rights of his own over them—that the law was 
their only master, and that hi rendering obeiience to it they were 
working for uo one else but for themselves.'' Cyrus know where 

‘ Xen. Anab. i. 7, 2-9. niaiis —’EXtiiSepm yip 46yT,s, ai Tivra 

^ Xea. Anab. i. 5. 16. 4Afv0epul tlm- ^irtan yap trcfii Si<nr6ri]s 

® See Herodot. vii. 102, 106, 209 . vif^os, rhv fiiroSeijuatVouffi waAAy aaXXov 
Coraiiare tbe obsei-vations of tbd Persian fj ol aal aL 

Achtemen^s, c. 2.16. Again, the hietorian observes about 

' Herod, vii. lOi. Demaratua says the Alhcuiaiis, ami tbeir osti-aordiuary 
to Xerxes, respecting the Lacedsrauo- increase of prowess after having shaken 
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to touch the sentiment of Hellenic honour, so fatally extinguished 
after tlm Greeks lost their pditical freedom by the hands of the 
MaoedOTians, Sfid exchanged for that intellectual quickness, com¬ 
bined with moral degeneracy, which Gicero and his contemporaries 
remark as the characteristic of these once high-toned communities. 

Having concerted the order of battle with the generals, Cyrus 
marched forward in cautious array during the next day, ].rfse„t of 
anticipating the appearance of the King’s forces. Nothing 
of the kind was seen, however, though abundant marks 
of their retiring footsteps were evident. The day’s march (called 
three parasangs) having been concluded without a battle, Cyrus 
called to him the Ambrakiotic prophet Silanus, and presented him 
with 3000 darics, or ten Attic talents. Silanus had assured him, 
on the eleventh day j)receding, that there would be no action in 
ten days from that time: upon which Cyrus had told him—“ If 
your prophecy comes true, I will give you .3000 darics. My 
brother will not fight at all, if he does not fight within ten days.” ' 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had expressed in reply 
to Klearchus, Cyrus now really began to conceive that no 
battle would be hazarded by his enemies; e.specially as 
in the course of this last day’s march, ho came to a 
broad and deep trench (30 feet broad and 18 feet deep), ap- 
})roaching so near .to the Euphrates as to leave an interval of 
only 20 feet for passage. This treneli had been dug by order 
of Artiixerxes across the plain, for a length said to be of twelve 
])arasaiigs (about forty-two English miles, if the parasang bo 
reckoned at thirty stadia), so as to touch at its other extremity 
what was called the Wall of Media.- It had been dug as a special 


ofT l.bo (lesjtotism of llippias (v. 78)— 

ArjAot 5’ ail Ka$' Iv fiSuov 6.\Ka vap~ 
raxov, 7} tffiiyoplrj S)5 4(rri 
halov' Kai ’AQrivdioi Tvpavyiv6fi€voi 
oviapup TUP fftpfas vfpioiKiipTwP 

^ffap rk iroAf/^ta ii,fxflpovs, k-KaWaxS^P- 
T(s Tvpdppup, paKp^ Ttpuroi iytpopro . 
AtjAo? &p ravra, 0ti 
^6f\oKaKi^op, is Sfffvdrp ipya^dpepoi' 

4k€v6(p(i)04yrup 5#, ckocttos toiDry 
Tpo6vp,4fro epyd^fffQai. 

Compare Menaiidor, Fragm. Iiicert. 
CL. ap, Meiiieke, Fragm. Comm. Giwc. 
vol, iv. p. 208— 

’£A«ij0epos ffay evl SefiwAwTai, 

Avo'l)' fioOAos, Jtal pofiy xal Ketrirorrf. 

‘ Xen. Anab. i. 7, 14-17, 

From I’ylw to the • undefended 


trench, there intervened three entire 
days of march, and one part of a day; 
for it occuiTed in the fourth day’s 
marcli. 

Xouopliou calls the three entire days, 
twelve parasangs in all. Tliia argues 
short marches, not full marches. And 
it does not seem that the space of 
ground ti’aver^d during any one 
them can have been considerable. For 
the;^ were all undertaken with visible 
evidences of Ian enemy immediately in 
^ front of them; which circumstance was 
the occasiou of tlie trea.son of Orontfis, 
who asked Cyrus for a body of cavalry, 
under pretence of attacking the light 
tniops of the enemy in front, and then 
wrote a letter to inform Artaxerxes 
that he was about to desert with this 
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measure of defence against the approaching inraders. Yet we 
hear with surprise, and the invaders themselves found equal 
surprise, that not a man was on the spot to defend it: so that 
the whole Cyreian army and baggage passed without resistance 
through the narrow breadth of 20 feet. This is the first notice of 
any defensive measures taken to repel the invasion—except the 
precaution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at Thapsakus. 
Cyrus had been allowed to traverse all this immense sjmee, and to 
pass through so many defensible positions, without having yet 
struck a blow. And now Artaxerxes, after having cut a pro¬ 
digious extent of trench at the cost of so much labour—provided a 
valuable means of resistance,‘especially against Grecian heavy- 
armeil soldiers—and occupied it seemingly until the very last 
moment—throws it up from some unaceountajjh! ])anlc, and suffers 
a whole army to pass unop])Ofed through this very narrow gut. 
Having surmounted unexpectedly so formidiible an obstacle, 
Gyrus as well as the Greeks imagined that Artaxerxes would 
never think of figlitlng in the open plain. All began to relax 
in that careful array wliicli bad been observed since the midnight 
review, insomuch that Cyius himself proceeded in his chariot 


division. Tho letter was delivered to , wide between tho trench and the Eu- 
Cyrus, who thus diBCOverod the trea- plirates. lie ohu Lfiidly liave made 
son. i more tlum miles in tins whole tlay’s 

Marching with a known enemy not march, getting at night so far hs to 
far ofi‘ in front, Cyrus jnust have kept • encamp i or ii miles iK-yond tlio trench, 
his army in aometlxing like battle order, j We may thercf(>i‘e reckon the distance 
and thei’efore must have moved slowly, i marched over betvseen Fyloj and the 
Moi’oover the discovery of the treason • ti-ench us about ;>3 miles in all; and 
of Orontes must itself have been an j two or three miles farther to the on* 
alai-ming fact, well calculated to reii-; campment of the next night. Vrobubly 
der both Cyrus and Klearcljiis doubly C\ru« would keep near the nver, yet 
cautious for the time. Ai»d the very not following its trends with absolute 
trial of Uronte.s appears to have been precision: so that in estimating dia- 
conducted under such solemnities as ’ tance, we onglit to hike a rncon between 
must have occasioned a halt of the , the straight line and tho full windings 
aiTny. , | of tho nver. 

Taking these circumstances, W’e can i 1 conceive the trench lo have cut tho 
hardly suppose the Gi'ceks to have got , Wall of Media at a much wider angle 
over 80 much as HO English miles of ; than appears in Col. Ghesneys map; 
ground in the thx'ce entire days of mai-cli. j bo that the tnangnlar sjiacc included 
The fourth day they must have got j between the trench, tho Wall, and the 
over very little gi’ound indeed ; •not ^ river, was much more extensive. The 
merely because Cyrus was in momen- ! reason, we may presume, why tho 
tary expectation of the King’.s mainltrench was dugi was, to defend that 
army, and of a general battle (i. 7, ]4),Tportion of tho well-cultivated and wa- 
but because of the great delay neces- tered countiy of Babylonia which lay 

sary for passing the trench. His whole ' outBido of the Wall of Media_which 

army (more then 100,000 men), with ! portion (as wo shall see hereafter in the 
bag^ge, ehariots, &c., had to paas ' marchos of the Creeks after tbe battle) 
through the narrow gut of 20 feet \ was very coosiderable. 
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instead of on horseback, wliile many of the Greek soldiers lodged 
their anns on the waggons or beasts of burden.' 

On me next day but one after passing the undefended trench, 
they were surprised, at a spot called Kunaxa,® just when Kunaxa- 
they were about to halt for the midday meal and rejrosc, 
by the sudden intimation that the King’s array was 
approaching in order of battle on the open plain. In- 
stantly Gyrus hastened to mount on horseback, to arm 
himself, and to put his forces in order, while the Greeks, on their 
side, halted and fornu!d their line with all possible speed." They 
were on the right wing of the army, adjoining the river Euphrates; 


1 Xou. Anab. i. 7, 20. 

The aocoimt given by X«noj»hon of 
this long line uf trench, lirsl ibig by 
order of ArtaxorxoH, and t.lutn loft xise- 
Ihis and undofonded, din'orB from tbe 
iiiurative of Diodorns-(xiv*. 22 1 , which 
BoeniB to be borrttwod from Kplionw. 
iJiodorna says that the king cjvused a 
long trench to bo ting, and lined with 
carnages mid waggtms tw a dcfoiice foi* 
his baggage; tvntl that lie aUei’wards 
nnircht'd forth fioiu this cnfmichmcnt, 
with liis soldiers free jiiid nmneum- 
beied, to give buttle to C}nm. Here 
IS a siitomonfc more iilausible than tliat 
XeiK>})hon, in tin's point of view, 
that it makoa out the King to have 
iicted upon a rational scheme; wheroaH 
in Xenophon, ho apjiears at first to 
have adopted a plan of defem’e, and 
then to have renounced it, after im¬ 
mense labour and eost, without any 
reason, so far as wo can seo. Yet I 
have no doubt that tho acconnt of 
Xenophon is the true ono. l?i>th the 
narrow passage, and the undefended 
trench, were facts uf the most obvious 
and impressive character to an obsei’v- 
mg aoidiev. 

^ Xenophon docs not mention the 
name Kuuaxa, w’hich comes to us from 
I’lutareh (Artaxerx. c. 8), who states 
that it was oGO stadia {aljout ,">8 miles) 
from Ihibylon; while Xcnoplion was 
informed that the field of buttle was 
distant from Babylon only dOU stiulia. 
Now, according to Ouionel Chesney 
(Kuplirat6s and Tigris, vol. i. p. 
Hillah (Jiabylou) is distant f)l miles 
the livor, or G1J miles diiwt, from 
l^’elujah. Following therefore the dis- 
tuice given by I’lutareh (probably 
copied from Ktesias), we should phwio 
Kunaxa a little lower down tho river 
than Felujali, This seems the most 


probable supposition. 

Kenncll and Mr. Cuillie Fraser so 
jiluce it (Meso])otainia and Assyria, p. 
l«<i, E<liii. 1842), 1 think rightly: more¬ 
over the latter reuiai-ks, what most of 
the exunmeutators overlook, that the 
Greoka did not pass through tbe Wall 
of Me<lia until long after the battle. 
See a note a little below, near the he- 
giiming of luy next cha[)ter, in refer¬ 
ence to that Wall, 

Tbe distauco of the undefended 
trench from the battle-field of Kunaxa 
would be about 22 miles. First, 2 
miles beyond the trench, to tbe first 
iijght-Htatioii: next, a full day’s march, 
say 12 miles; thirdly, a half day’s 
rnarcli, to the time of tho midday halt, 
say 7 milea. 

The <listanco from Pyhe to tho trench 
having before been stated at 32 miles, 
the whole distance from Pylic to Ku- 
uaxa will be about 54 miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stated the 
distance from Hit to Folujah Cattle 
(two known points) at 48 miles of 
straight line, and 77 mUes, if following 
tho line of tho river. Deduct four 
miles for tho distance from Hit to 
PyUe -aud we shall than hiiv^ between 
Pjla) and Felnjah, a rectilinear dis- 
tauee of 44 miles. The marching route 
of tho Greeks (as explained in the pre¬ 
vious note, tho Greeks following gene¬ 
rally, but not exactly, the windings of 
the rivor) will give 5u miles from Pylto 
to Felnjah, «nd 53 or 54 from Pylao to 
Funaxa. 

In Plan 11., Minexod to this volume, 
■will be found an illustration of the 
marches of the Cyreian army, as do- 
scribed by Xenophon, both immediately 
before, and immediately after, the battle 
of Kunaxa; from Pyla) to the crossing 
of the Tigris. 
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Ariffius with the Asiatic forces being on the left, and Cyrus 
himself, surrounded by a body-guard of (iOO well-armed Persian 
horsemen, in the centre. Among the Greeks, Klearchus com¬ 
manded the right division of hoplites, with Paphlagonian horsemen 
and the Grecian peltasts on the extreme right, close to the river; 

. Proxenus with his division stood next; Menon commanded on the 
left. All the Persian horsemen around Cyrus had breastplates, 
helmets, short Grecian swords, and two javelins in their right 
hands; the horses also were defended by facings both over the 
breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed generally like the rest, 
stood distinguished by having an upright tiara instead of the 
helmet. Though the first news had come upon them by surprise, 
the Cyreians had ample time to put themselves in complete order; 
for the enemy did not appear until the afternoon was advanced. 
First, was seen dust, like a white cloud—next, an undefined dark 
spot, gradually nearing until the armour beg.an to shine, and the 
component divisions of troop, arranged in dense masses, became 
discernible. Tissaphernes was on the left, opposite to the Greeks, 
at the head of the Persian horsemen, with white cuirasses: on his 
right stood the Persian bowmen, with their gerrha, or wicker 
shields, spiked so as to be fastened in the ground while arrows 
were shot from behind them : next, the Egyptian infantry with 
long wooden shields covering the whole body and legs. In front 
of all, was a row of chariots with scythes attached to*the wheels, 
destined to begin the charge against the Grecian phalanx.’ 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus rode to the 
r.Mt orders froiit, and desired Klearchus to make his attack with the 
of Cyrus. Greeks upon the centre of the enemy; since it was there 
that the King in person would bo posted, and if that were onco 
beaten, the victory was gained. But such was the superiority of 
Artaxerxes in number, that his centre extended beyond the left of 
Cyrus. Accordingly Kleardius, afraid of withdrawing his right 
from thi river, lest ho should be taken both in flank and rear, 
chose to keep liis position on the right—and merely replied to 
Cyrus, that he would manage everything for the best. I have 
before remarked” how often the fear of being attacked on the 
unshielded side and «n the rear, led the Greek soldier into 
movements inconsistent with mili#ry expediency ; and it will be 
seen presently, that Klearchus, blindly obeying this habitual rule 
of precaution, was induced here to commit the capital mistake of 

* Xen, Anab. i. 8, 8-11, 

’ Thuej-d. V. 70. See oh. Ivi. of this History. 
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keeping on the right flank, contrary to the more judicious direction 
of Cyrus.‘ The latter continued for a short time riding slowly in 
front of tjie ’lines, looking alternately at the two armies, when 
Xenophon—one of the small total^j^of Grecian horsemen, and 
attached to the division of I’roxenus—rode forth from the line to 
accost him, asking if he had any orders to give. Cjtus desired 
him to proclaim to everyone that the sacrifices were favourable 
Hearing a murmur going through the Grecian ranks, he inquired 
fr#i Xenophon what it was; and received for answer, that the 
watchword was now being passed along for the second time, lie 
asked, with some surprise, who gave the watchword ? and what it 
was ? Xenophon r|||)lied that it was “ Zeus the Preserver, and 
Victory.”—“ I accept it,” replied Cyrus; “ let that be tlie word: ” 
and immediately rode away to his own post in the centre, among 
the Asiatics. 

The vast host of Artaxerxes, advancing steadily and without 
noise, were now within less than half a mile of the luttieof 
Cyreiaus, when the Greek troops raised the pman, or 
usual war-cry, and began to move forward. As they 
advanced, the shout became more vehement, the pace 
accelerated, and at last the whole body got into a run.* This 
might have proved unfortunate, had their opponents been other 
Grecian hoplites; but the J’ersiaiis did not sbtnd to await the 
charge. They turned and fled, when the assailants were yet 
hardly within bow-sliot. Such was their panic, that even the 
drivers of the scythed chariots in front, deserting their teams, 
ran away along with the rest; while the horses, left to themselves, 
rushed apart in all directions, some turning round to follow the 
fugitives, others coming against the advancing Greeks, who made 
open order to let them pass. I'he left division of the King’s army 
was thus routed without a blow, and seemingly without a man 
killed on eitlier side; one Greek only being wounded by an arrow, 
and another by iftt getting out of tbe way of one of the chariots.® 
Tissapbernfe alone—who, with the body of horse immediately 
around him, was at the extreme Persian left, close to the river— 
formed an exception to this universal flight. He charged and 
{tenetrated through the Grecian peltasts who stood opposite to him 
between tlie hoplites and the ri#r. These peltasts, commanded 
by Episthenes of Amphipolis, opened their ranks to let him pass, 

t Plntarcli (Artiaerx. o. 8) makes ® Xen. Anab. i. 8, 17; Diodor. liv. 
this oritioism upon Klearoboa; and it 23. 
seetna quite just. * Xon. Anab. L 8, 17-20. 
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darting at the men as they rode by, yet without losing any one 
themselves. Tissaphemes thus got into the rear of the Greeks, 
who continued on their side to pursue the flying Persians before 
them.’ 

Matters proceeded diflPerently in the other parts of the field, 
iniprtiiono Artaxerxes, though in the centre of his own army, yet 
upim fro™ superior numbers outflanked Ariseus, who coni- 
!“cy'rus‘M manded the extreme left of the Gyreiaus.** Finding no 
slam. Jirectly opposed to him, he began to wheel roundels 

right wing, to encoinpas.s his enemies ; not noticing the flight of his 
left division. Gyrus, on the other hand, when he saw the easy victory 
of the Greeks on their side, was overjoyed and received frftni 
everyone around him salutations, as if he were already king. 
Novortheloss, he had self-command enough not yet to rush forward 
as if the victory was already gained,® but remained unmoved, with 
lii.s regiment of six hundred horse round him, watching the move¬ 
ments of Artaxerxes. As soon as he saw the latter wheeling 
round his right division to get upon the rear of the ('yreians, he 
hastened to chock this movement by an imjictnous charge upon the 
centre, where Artaxerxes was in person, surrounded by the body¬ 
guard of fiOOO horse under Artagersos. So vigorous was the 
attack of Clyms, that with his (iOO horse, he broke and dispersed 
this body-guard, killing Artagersos with bis owm band, llis own 
(iOO horse rushed forward in jimsuit of the fugitives, leaving Gyrus 
himself nearly alone, with only the select few called his “ Table- 
Companions ” around him. It was under these cirourastances that 
he first saw his brother Artaxerxes, whose person had been exposed 
to view by the flight of the body-guards. Tlie sight filled him 
with such a’ paroxysm of rage and jealous ambition,* that he lost 
all thought of safety or prudence—cried out, “ I see the man ”— 
and rushed forward with his mere handful of companions to attack 
Artaxerxes, in spite of the numerous host behind him. Cyrus 
made directly at his brother, darting his javelin®with so true an 

I Xeu. Anab. i. 8, 23; i. 9, .11 . j to iivertlirow the eelf-coinmand of 

n Xeu. Anab. i. 10, 4-8. (; 3 ’rna. 

® Xen. Auab. i. 8, 21. ^ Compare the accotint of tlie trans- 

Kvpos Si, Spiv Toils "EXAijms wKiiTus port of rage which seized the Theban 
rS (cafl’ iavrols Hoi Si^Kovras, ijSSpfvos Felopidas, when iie saw Aiesander tho 
<fal rponyyoipfm! ijSri &s i3atrt\cis M Hespot of Pherj) in the opposite anny; 
TWH aMy, ouS’ ii s which icd to the same fatal conse- 

SiiSK€iy, 8cc. quenees (Piutai^, Peiopidoa, e. 32: 

The iast words are reraarkalilo, as Cornel. Nepos, Felop, o. 5). See also 
indicating that no other stimulus ex- the reflections of Xenophon on the con¬ 
cept tiiat of ambitious rivalry and duct of Tcleutias boforo Olyiithus.— 
fraternal antipathy, had force cnougli Hellenic, v. 3. 7, 
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aim as to strike him in the breast, and wound him throug:h the 
cuirass: tliough the wound (afterwards cured by the Greek 
surgeon Ktesias) could not have been very severe, since Arta- 
xerxes did not quit the field, but, on the contrary, engaged in 
personal combat, he and those around him, against this handful of 
assailants. So unequal a combat did not last long. Cjfbs, being 
severely wounded under the eye by the javelin of a Karian soldier, 
was cast from his horse and slain. The small number of faithful 
cofitpanions around him all jjcrishcd in his defence: Artasyras, 
who stood first among them in his confidence and attachment, 
seeing him mortally wounded and fallen, cast himself down upon 
him, clasped him iji his .arms, and in this position either slew 
himself, or was slain by order of the King.' 

The liead and the right hand of the deceased prince wore 
immediately cut ofl' hy order of Artaxerxes, and doubt- vi's'u »r ^ 
less 'exhibited conspicuously to view. This was a pro- «"■ AUiItic 
rlamation to every one that the entire contest was at an cyrm. 
end : aiid so it was understood by Arimus, who together with all 
the Asiatic troops of Cyrus, de.serted the field and fled back to the 
c;mip. Not even there did they defend themselves, when the King 
and his forces ])ursued tliem; but fled yet farther back to the 
resting-place of the previous night. The troops of Artaxerxes got 
into the camp, and began to jdundcr it without resi.stance. Even 
the harem of Cyrus fell into their power. It included two Grecian 
women—of free condition, good family, and education—one from 
Thokma, the other from Miletus, brought to him by force from 


* Xen. Anab. i. R, 22-20. 

Tho account of thi.s battle and of tlio 
death of Cyrus by Ktesias (aa far as we 
can make it out from the brief abstract 
ill l^hotiuH—Ktesias, Fragui. c. 5H, r»5), 
od. Bahr) does not differ materially 
from Xenophon. KtesiaM mentions tho 
Karian soldier (not ^noticed by Xeiio- | 
phou) who hurled the javelin ; and j 
adds that this Sftldier was aftenvardn j 
tortured and put to death by Queen j 
I'aryatitis, in savage revenge for the ! 
death of Cyrus. He also informs us 
that Bagapfttds, the }.erson who by order j 

of Cyrus, was destroyed by her in theJ 
same way. 1 

Diodorus (xiv. 23) dresses up a much I 
fuller picture of the 'conflict between ' 
Cyrus and his brother, wliich differs on I 
pany points, pai*tly direct and jiartly j 
implied, from Xenophon. 


' gives an account of the J^attle, and of 
the death of Cyrus, wmcli he pro¬ 
fesses to have derived from Ktesias, 
but which differs still more materially 
from the narrative in Xenophon. Com¬ 
pare also the few words of Justin, 
v. Jl. 

Diodorus (xiv. 24) says that 12,<)0(> 
men were slain of the king’s army at 
Kuuaxa; the greater part of them by 
the Greeks under Klearchiis, who did 
not lose a single man. He estimates 
the loss of Cyrus’s Asiatic army at 

dose a man, so they can h.ardly have 
killed many in the pursuit; for they 
had scarcely any cavalry, and no groat 
number of peltasts — while hoplitos 
could not have overtaken the Hying 
Persians. 
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their parents to Sardis. The elder of these two, the Thokasan, 
named Milto, distinguished alike for beauty and accomplished 
intelligence, was made prisoner, and transferred to the harem of 
Artaxerxes; the other, a younger person, found means to save 
herself, though without her upper garments,’ and sought shelter 
among s#ne Greeks who were left in the camp on guard of the 
Grecian baggage. These Greeks repelled the Persian assailants 
with considerable slaughter; preserving their own baggage, as 
well as the persons of all who fled to them for shelter. But tlie 
Asiatic camp of the Cyreians was completely j)illaged, not ex¬ 
cepting those reserved waggons of provisions w'hich Gyrus had 
provided in order that his Grecian auxiliaries might be ccrturift;, 
under all circumstances of a supjjly.” 

While Artaxerxes was thus striiiping the Cyroian camp, he was 
piniKicrof joined by Tissaifliernes and his division of horse, who 

•tlif; Cyreian , - , , , , , i • y • • . t 

camp by had ciiarffcd throujfh between tlie Grecian division and 
vu;torhm8' thc rivcr. At tliis tiiiic there was a distance of no less 
tbe Oret'lts, than thirty stadia, or 31 miles, between him and Klear- 
chus with the Grecian division ; so far had the latter advanced 
forward in pursuit of the Persian fugitives, Apprised, after some 
time, that the King’s troojis had been victorious on the left and 
centre and were masters of the camp—hut not yet knowing thc 
death of Gyrus—Klearchus marched back his troops, and met the 
enemy’s forces also returning, lie was apiireheiisive of being 
surrounded by superior numbci's, and therefore took post with his 
rear upon the river. In this position, Artaxerxes again marshalled 
his troojis in front, as if to attack him; Init the Greeks, anti(a- 
pating his movement, were first in making tlie attack themselves, 
and forced Jhe Persians to take flight even more terror-stricken 
tlian before. Klearchus, thus relieved from all enemies, waited 

* Xen. Anab. i. 10, 0. Tlie accorn- action certainly bftjiponed at thc close 
idislimeuts and fascinations of this l*ho- of the long life and reign of Arta- 
kxan latiy, and the gj’eat esteitm in ] xorxes, who reigned forty-six years— 
which she was held first by Cyrus and I and as she must have been then sixty 
afterwards by Artaxerxes, have been I yeai's old, if not more—we may fairly 
exaggerated into a romantic story, in ! presume that tlie cause of tbo family 
which •w'e cannot tell what may be the ' tragedy must have been sometAiiug dif- 
proportion of truth (see iElian, V. H. feient. 

xii. 1; Plutarch. Artaxotx. c. 26, 27 ; Compare the description of the fate 
Justin, I. 2). Both Plutai'ch and Jus- of Bereuik^ of Chios, and Monime of 
tin state that the subsequent enmity Miletus, wives of Mithridatds king of 
between Ai’taxerx^s and his son Darius, Pontus, during the last misfortunes of 
■which led to the conspiracy of the that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c. 1«). 
latter against hie father, and to his * Xen. Anab. i, ll), 17. 
destruction when the conspinwjy was This provision must probably have 
discovered, arose out of the passion of been made during the recent halt at 
Darius for her. But as that trans- I’ylee. 
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awhile in hopes of hearing news of Cyrus. lie then returned to 
the camp, wliich was found strl}i])('d of all it.s stores ; so that tin; 
Greeks were compelled to jiass the night without supper, while 
most of them also had had no dinner, from tlie early hour at 
which the battle had conimeneed.' It was only on the next 
morning that they learnt, through Prokles (de,=cendaht of the 
Spartan king Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes iir the 
inviibion of Greece), that Cyrms liad been slain; news which 
converted their satisfaction at their own triumjih into sorrow and 
dismay.® 

Thus tenninated the battle of Kunaxa, and along with it the 
ambitious hopes a.s w(dl as the life of this young prinee. ci,„f 
Ilis character and jiroec'edings suggest instructive re- 
marks, lloth in the conduct of this expedition, and in the two or 
three years of administration in Asia IMiiior which jireceded it, he 
di.sjilayed qualities such as are not .seen in Cyrus called the Great, 
nor in any other member of thi^ Per.-ian regal family, mir indeed 
in any other Persian general throughout tlie histo^- of the 

monarchy. \Vc observe a large and long-sighted condiination_ 

a power of foreseeing difficulties, aiul ])rovidiiig uu'ans hid'oreh.-md 
for overcoming them—a dexterity in meeting variable exigences, 
and dealing with diti'ereiit parties, Greeks or Asiatics, officers or 
soldiers—a conviction of the nccc'ssity, not merely of purchasing 
men’s service by lavish presents, but of acquiring their confidence 
by straightforward dealing and sy.steinatle good faitli—a power of 
repressing displeasun; when Jioliey commanded, as at the desertion 
of Xenias and J’asiou, and the first eonsjnraeies of Orontes; 
although usually the punishments which he iiiflioted were full of 
Oriental barbarity. How rare were tile merits and aeeomjdish- 
ments of Cyrus, as a Persian, will !«' best felt when we contrast 
tliis jiortrait by Xemqilion, with the description of the Persian 
satraps by Isokrates.-' Thiit many jiersous doseftod from Arta- 
xorxes to Clynis—none, except Oroides, from Cyrus to Artaxerxes 
—has been remarked by Xenoplion. Not merely tlirongliout the 
march, hut even as to the manner of tiglitiiig at Kunaxa, the 
judgement of Cyrus was sounder than that of KIcarchus. The 
two matters of supremo Importance to the Greeks, were, to take 
care of the person of Cyrus, and to strike straight at that of 

’ Xeu. Anal), i. 10, 18, 19. ing the way in whidi iioliticM institu- 

J Xeo. Anab. ii. 1, li, 4, tioiis nvoi-k thcniNolves into the mdivi- 

* Isokratda, Orat. iv. (I'aiiegytic.) a. <lual character and Iiabits. 

175-182: a striking passage, as describ 
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Artaxerxcs with the central division around ffira. Now" it was the 
fault of Klearchus, and not of Cyrus, that ■h()lh these matters were 
omitted ; and that the Greeks gained oiily a victory comparatively 
insignificant on the right. Yet in spite of such mistake, not his 
own, it apjicars that Cyrus would have been victorious, had he 
hccu able to repress that passionate hurst of antijiathy which 
drove him like a madman against his brother. The same in¬ 
satiable and)ition, and jealous fierceness when powtT was concerned, 
which had before led him to put to death two first cousins, because 
they omitted in his presence an act of deference never paid oxcejit 
to the King in person—this same impulse, exasperated by the 
actual sight of his rival brother, and by that standing fonie of 
fraternal antipathy so frequent in regal families,' blinded him for 
the moment to all rational calculation. 

^\^e may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no cause 
ifcynis to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kuuaxa. Had be de- 
cwiXiip throned his brother and liecome king, the Persian empiri' 
uil'n'uir*’ *n'ould have acquired under his baud such a degree of 
aw?.-mmy’ Strength as might ])robably have enabled him to forestal 
the work afterwards pm-formed liy the IMacedonian kings, 
and to make the Greeks in Europe as well as those in Asia Ids 
dejieudents. He would have eiiqiloyed Gi-oeian ndlitary organi¬ 
sation against Grecian independence, as Philip and Alexander did 
after him. His niftiey -waiuld hare enabled him to hire an 
overwhelming force of Grecian officers and soldiers, who wotdd 
(to use the expression of Pro.xenus recorded by Kenophoir') 


* l)ifKloru.s ('xiv. ‘Jirj iiotloos the le- 
gpiidary pair i.f brotluM-rt, jbft'o- 

}i?h 1 Polyijtijke.i, as a jtartillrl. 
<'titiip.irc TiUiitus, Aiiiml.iv. fjti. “Atiox 
Jhiisi iitgtiuuiji, piiper cupidiHcui jto- 

it'Til 111*7 et ii'iUi'lh’i.s mlui, ju’ccjidp- 

liatnr iinidia, <j\4ih inait-r A;^njtpina 
jH'oiujttior JSoiiiui erat,”&c.; and Jub- 
tin, xlii. 4. 

(hmij'aro also tlio intprcHl.iufj narra¬ 
tive of M. I’lvtHjior MiM'Hiice, in liiB Life 
of])<mT’cdro of (last.ilr,; a priiu:e roin- 
riionJy known liy tlio iiaiiu* of I'ctor the 
Cruid. Don IVilro was dotlironotl, iiiai 
ftiain in pcrwnial couHint, l»y tiio iiantl 
of luB baBtard brothtfr, Ilciiri of Trun- 
BtfkHiare. 

At tlio battle of Navarrete, in 
Kays M. Mcriraeo, “Don Pedi-n, <jiii, 
pendant le conibat, s’etait jett^ an pltiB 
foi-t de la nu'dec, s’aolmrna tt'injiH 
a la poviPHuite dea fuyardst On le 


voyait jialopppr daii.'r la itlain.t, nniiitd 
Mil* im chrv'ni noir, sa itamiirro siruio- 
rirb do Oastdle do\;int ]in, rliorrli.mt 
son fivre partoiit oii Pon oonilndtait 
oiieore, et rriaiit, (ktlnudfc j-ar le oar- 
11,1^0-—‘Oil cst rc biitaril, tpii se uoiimie 
n.i dc ('afttillr'-f ’ ” (Ili.stoire do Don 
JVdiV, p. oD-l.) 

T'lldiiiatoly Don Pedro, blocked np 
and almost starved out in the eastlo 
of l^loulu‘1, was ontrapprd by siimi- 
latod ncj-otiationa into the power of 
liis onoiiiioH, He w;is Blaiii in jterBtnial 
conflict by the daKKer of his lirothor 
Houii, aft(*r a do.Bpcrate strnf^glr, in 
winch ho aeoinod Itkcly to ])ro\:ul, if 
Ilemi liatl not Itoon piu tially aided bv a 
bynt.iiidor. 

This tragical scone (on tlic night of 
the 2.irtl of Marcli, 1,509; is /^rajihictdly 
drscribod by 51. 5h*nin<'e (p. r»<>-h-,) 00 ). 

Xoii, Anab. ill, 1, 5. 'Tirnr^^yfiTo 
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have tlioiiglit liim aiettcr friend to them than their own country. 
It would have enabled him also to take advantage of dissension 
and venality in the interior of each Grecian city, and thus to 
weaken their means of defence while he strengthened his owm 
means of attack. This was a jiolicy which none of the I’ersian 
kings, from Darius son of Hysta.sjies down to Darius Godomannus, 
had ability or jierseveranee enough to follow out: Tione of them 
knew either the tnu' value of (ilrecian instruments, or how to 
emjiloy them w'ith effect. The whole conduct of Gyrus, in reference 
to this memorable exjiedition, manifests a sujierior inteliigence, 
competent to use the ri'sources which victory would have put in 
his liands,—and an ainI)itiou likely to use them again,st the 
{itreeks, in avenging the humiliation.s of Marathon, vSalamis, and 
the peace of Kallias. 


Sf ai'rJji'Oet'Ot^twJ'TCt ripulfi'o? ) KpfiTTCit iavr^ von’i^ftv r i] s 

f/jtAoK Ki'ptii ■jron](T(iv uv avr'ns f-</> tj 9raTjii'^o<; 
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CnAPTEU LXX. 

KETREAT OF TJIE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 

The first triumjfiiaiit foeling of tlui Greek troops at Kuiiaxa wiis 
ti’)oT?iks c^ehanged, as soon as they learut the death of (-yrus, 
on irainiiig for dismay and sorrow; aceonipanied ])y unavailing 

Ibi-death i” 

of Cyrus. repentance tor the ventim! into which he and Jylcarchus 
offrir'iiT had seduced them. Probably Klearebus himself too 
Arhus. rejiented, and with good reason, of having disjilaycd, in 

his manner of fighting the battle, so little foresight, and so little 
regard either to the injiiiietions or to tlic safety of Gyrus. Never¬ 
theless he still maintained the tone of a victor in the field, and 
after expressions of grief for the fate of the young jirinee, desired 
Prokles and Gins to return to Arianis, with the reply, tliat tiie 
Greeks on their side were coiiqueroi's witliont any enemy re¬ 
maining ; that they were ahont to march onward against Arta- 
xorxes ; and tliat if Ariirus would join tlicm, they would place him 
on the throne which had hcon intended for Cyrus. AVhile this 
reply was conveyed^b Ariaus by bis particular friend Menoii 
along with the messengers, the Greeks procured a meal as well as 
they could, having no bread, by killing some of^tlie baggage 
animals; and by kindling fire, to cook their meat, from the 
arrows, tlie wooden Egyjitian siilelds wbicb bad been thrown 
away on the field, and the Irnggage carts.' 

Before any answer could be received from Ariacus, heralds 
aniicared coming from Artaxerxbs; among tliein being 

J^rtaxprxCs ’ n o 

aunmumsti.e Pbalinus, a Gi’cck from Zakyutbus, and the Gi'eek 
Bumudii— surgeon Ktesias of Knidns, who was in the service of 
knUiago'of the Persian king." Pbalinus, an officer of some military 
experience and in tlie confidence of Tissapberiies, ad- 

^ Sen. Anab. ii. 1, 5-7. been there: but Rucli an objection 

2 AVo know from Plutarch (Artaxer. seems to me iiisuflicieiit. Nor is it 
c. 13) that Ktesias distinctly assertcMl iieecssax-y to construe the words of 
himself to have been prenciit at this ! Xenophon, 5’ avrwv ^aXivos efs 
interview, and I see no I’eason why we 'E A A i) p (ii. 1, 7) m strictly (w to iiega- 
should not believe him. Idutarcb in* tive tlm presence of one or two olhor 
deed rejects his testimony as false, Greeks. J’halimm is thus specified be- 
affirmiug that Xenophon would cor* cause he wjis the spokesman of the 
taiuiy have nieutioued him, laid he j party—a military man. 
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dressed liimself to Greek commanders ; requiring them on the 
j)art of’ the King, since he was now victor and had slain Cyrus, to 
surrender their arms and appeal to his iftjrcy. 'J'o this summons, 
jiainf’nl in the extreme to a Grecian ear, Klearchiis replied that it 
was not the practice for victorious men to lay down their arms, 
lieing then called away to examine the .sacrifice which was going 
on, he left the. interview to the other officers, who met the summons 
of I’haljnus by an ernjdiatio negative. “ If the King thinks 
himself strong enough to ask for our anus unennditionally, let hi7n 
conic and try to seize them.’' “The King (rejoined Fhallnu,^) 
thinks that you are in his jiower, hidiig in the midst of his 
territoi'v, hemmed in by impas.sable rivens, and encompassed by 
his innumerable subjects.”—“ Our arms and our valour are all 
that remains tons (replied a young 7\thenian); we shall not be 
fools enough to hand over to you our only remaining treasure, but 
shall enijiloy them still to hai'e a tight for ^junr treasure.” ‘ But 
though several sjioke in (his resolute tone, there were not wanting 
otlicr.s disposed to encourage a negotiation ; saying that they had 
been faithful to Gyrus as long as he lived, and would now he 
faithful to .Arta.xerxes, if he wanted their services in Egyjit or 
anywdicre else. In the midst of this parley Klearehus returned, 
and was reijue.sted by I’halinus to return a final answer on behalf 
of all. lie at first asked the advice of I’halinus him.Hdf; appealing 
to the common feeling of Hellenic patriot^m, and anticipating, 
with very little, judgement, that the latter would encourage the 
Greeks in holding out, “ If (replied Phalinus) 1 saw one chance 
out of ten thousand in your favour, in the event of a, contest with 
the King, 1 should advise you to refuse the surmider of your 
arms. But as there is no chance of safi'ty for you against the 
King’s consent, 1 recommend you to look out for safety in the 
only quarter where it presents itself.” Sensible of the mistake 
whioh ho had made in asking the question, Klearehus rejoined— 
“That your ojiinion : now report our answer. We think we 
shall be better friends to the King, if we are to be his friends,—or 
more effective enemies, if we are to be his enemies—wdth our 
arms, than without them.” Phalinus, in retiring, said that the 
King proclaimed a truce so long as they remained in their present 
position—but war, if they moved, either onward or backward. And 
to this Klearehus acceded, without declaring which he intended 
to do.^ 

‘ Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 12. olv oXov ityaBwv ^axox'ffifSa. 

ra fi6va ayaBh 6tn-a vfMV irapoSw- - Xeu. Anal), ii, 1, 14-22, Piodoi'tw 

aWa <Tvy tvvtois koi ruv (xiv- 2.'») is somewhat copious iu his 
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Shortly after the departure of Phalinuf, the envoys despatched 
Ariffiiwre- to AruTcus returned; communiccatiii" his reply that the 
ihroL, but; Persian grand^bs would never tolerate any pretensions 
GrVeS to' on his part to the crown, and tliat he intended to dejuirt 
for'reSat. early the next morning on his nduru; if the Greeks 
wished to accompany him, they must join him during the night. 
In the evening, Klcarchus, convening the generals and the lochages 
(or captains of lochi), acquainted them that tlie morning-sacrifice 
had been of a nature to forbid their marching against the King— 
a prohibition, of which he now understood the reason, from having 
since learnt that the King was on the other .side of the I’igris, and 
therefore out of their reach—l)nt tliat it vvas favourable for re¬ 
joining Arianis. 1I(» gave directions accordingly for a night-march 
hack along the Eupliratcs, to the station where they had pas.sed 
the last night hut one ])ri(jr to the battle. The other Grecian 
generals, without any formal choice of Kk'nrclms as chief, taiatly 
acquiesced in bis orders, from a sense of his superior decision and 
experience, in an (nncrgency when no one knew vvliat to propose. 
The night-march was sneces.sfully aceomjilished, so that they 
joined Arianis at the preceding stati{)n about midnight; not 
without the alarming sym])tora however, that Miltokythes the 
Thracian deserted to the King at the head of 310 of his eountry- 
men, jiartly horse, partly foot. 

The first proceedfflg of the Grecian generals wa.s to exchange 
The arocits solemn oaths of I'ceiprocal fidelity and frirternity \»ith 
aS™- Ariams. Accerding to an ancient and impn-ssivo 
!,'f uatllfc-' practice, a bull, a wolf, a hoar, and a ram, were all slain, 
allowed to run into the hollow of a shield; 
lob-eiher. vidiicli tlic Grcck generals dipjied a sword, and ykrimus, 
with his chief com])aiiions, a spear.* The latter, besides the promise 
of alliance, engaged also to guide the Greeks in good faith down to 
the Asiatic coast. Klearchus immediately began to ask what 
route he proposed to take ; whether to return by that along which 
they had come up, or by any other. To this Ariieus replied, that 
the road along which they had marched was iinpraetieahic for 
retreat, from the utter want of provisions through seventeen days 
of desert; but that he intemded to choose another road, which 

account of the interview with Phaiinus. ^ Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 7-9. 

But he certainly followed other au- Koch rcmarku however, with good 
thorities besides Xeiiojihon, if even it rcjison, that it is difficult to seo how 
be true that he had Xonophon bttforc tliey could get a wolf in Babyltuiia, for 
him. The allusion to the ptat heroism thu sacrltico der Zehn Taunend, p. 
of Leoiiidaa seoina rather in the sfcjde ol). 
of Ephorus, 
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tliouffh longer, would be sufficiently productive to furnish them 
with provisions. There was, however, a nece.ssity (he added), that 
the first two or three days’ marches should be of extreme length, 
in order that they might get out of the reach of the King’s forces, 
who would hardly be able to overtake them afterwards with any 
considerable numbers. 

I’hey had now come 93 days’ march ’ from Kjdiesus, or 90 from 
Sardis.“ The distance from Sardis to Kunaxa is, according to 
(,’olonel (Ihesney, about 12(!5 geognijihieal miles, or 1404 I'higlish 
miles. There had been at hmst 90 days of rest, enjoyed at various 
places, so that tlie total of time ela])scd must have at least been 
lb!) days, or a little more than half a year : ^ hut it was probably 
greater, since some intervals of rest are not specified in number 
of day.s. 

How to retrace their stt^ps, was now' the ])roblem, ajjjiarontly 
insoluble. j\s to the military force of J’er.sia in the Cositionui 

/• I 1 • -1 1 y 1 ‘ t' 

held, inde<al, not merely the easj victory at Kunaxa, but -i>, aii 
still more the niulKputed march thrunghont so long a 
space, left them no serious apprehemsioiis.' In s^ite of this great 
extent, jiojinlation, anil riches, they had bei'u allowed to pa.ss 
tlirough the most difficult and defensible country, and to ford the 
broad Euphrates, without a blow: nay, the King had shrunk from 
defending the long trench which ho had specially caused to be dug 
for the jirotection of Babylonia. But the difficulties which stood 
between them and their homes were of a very different chai'aeter. 
IIow were they to find their way back, or obtain provisions, in 
defiance of a numerous hostile cavalry, which, not without efliciency 
even in a jiitehed hidlle, would be most fonnidable in opposing 
their retreat? The line of their upward march had all been 
jilanned, with sujrjfiies' furnished, by Cyrus:—yet even under such 
advanhigcs, supjfiics had been on the point of failing, in one part 
of ^he march. They were now, for the first time, called ujion to 


^ Such i.s the Buni total stated by ] 
^onojiliou liim.solf (Anab. ii. 1, G). It 
i.'4 geeator, by iiiiio da^s, than the .•4iim 
total which we should obtain by luhling 
toi»«tber tlie separate days’ niaich sjte- j 
oified by XciK>i)hou from Sartlin. But i 
the distance from Sardis to Ephesus, as 
wo know from Herodotus, -was throe 
days’ jounicy (Horod. v. b5); andthoi'o- 
fore the discropancy is really only to 
tho amount of six, not of nine. See 
Krufter ad Anahas. p. Kocl), Ziig 
der Z. T. |>. 141. 


- (lolonel Chesnoy (Euphrates and 
j xigris, c. ii. p. 2<i8) calculates 12')j 
: goognijihical miles fi-om Sardis to Ku- 
luixa or tho Mounds of Moliaiuined. 

^ For exaiujtle, wc are uot told how 
long they rested at I'ylso. or opposite to 
Cliunuande. I have given some grounds 
(in tlie preceding chapter) for believing 
that it cannot liave been less than five 
days. The army must have been in 
the utmost need of repose, as well as of 
provisioiis. 

Xco. Anab. i. b, y. 
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think and provide for themselves; without knowledge of either 
roads or distances—without trustworthy guides—without any one 
to furnish or even to indicate su]ij)lies—and with a territory all 
hostile, traversed hy rivers which they had no means of crossing. 
Klearchus himself knew nothing of the country, nor of any other 
river except the Euphrates; nor docs he indeed in Ids heart seem 
to have conceived retreat as practice hie without the consent of the 
King.' The read(‘r who casts his eye on a maj) of Asia, and 
imagines the situation of this Greek division on the left hank of the 
Euphrates, near the parallel of latitude '30'—will hardly be 
■surprised at any measure of despair, on the ])art either of general 
or soldiers. And we may add that Rleandius had not even the 
advantage of such a map, or probably of any map at all, to enable 
him to sh^e his cour.s(‘. 

In this dilemma, the first and most natural impulse w'as to 
Srouhi- Ariams; who (as has been already stated) 

rpi.cat, pronounced, with good reason, that return by the same 
Arimis-^ road was im])racticahle; and {)roinised to conduct them 
iup army. hoiuo^)}’ another road —longer imieed, yet hettcT supplied. 
At daybreak on the ensuing morning, they began their march in 
an easterly direction, antlcii>iiting that before night they should 
reach some villages of the llabylonitin territory, ;is in fact they 
did; ® yet not before they had been akirmed in the afternoon hy 


^ Xeii. ii. 4, G, 7. 

" Xtiii, An<ib. 1 !. w, li5, 'Exfl yap 
Tjfi^pa ^yfViTi}, 4 TT 0 p € u 0 i'r o t t' 5 e- 

\oyi(o‘ 

fxffoi 7/^611/ a/ta ifklip hi'vovTi fiY Koifias 
T7JS Ba&v\eovias koI TOurt* p.lv 

ovK etft«ytf07?o'o*'. 

Schiieitlfr lu Kin unto on thi^t jiaswiifo, 
as well {w Ritter ! Knlkunde, j»;ir t x. 

p. 17), Mr. Ainsworth (Tr.ivcls ni 
the Track, p. He'.) auil Colonel Chesnoy 
(Kuph. and Ti^r. p. 2Hl), niuieri^taml 
the words here uRcd by Xenophon in a 
sense from which I thsisent. *' W'bf'u 
it was day, the army ^iroccoded onwiud 
on thoir march, having the sun ou 
their right hand”—theso words tliey 
^untlerstand as nifiining that tlic army 
mai-chud nort/vrani : whereas m my 
judgement, the words Ultimate that the 
army marched eustio/ird. To h'lve the 
sm vn the ri^ht hand, docs not so much 
refer either to the precise point where, 
or to the precise instant when, the huh 
rises,—but to his diurnal path through 
the heavens, and to the general dii-ec- 
tion of the day’s march. This may be 


scQri by compuriiig tlio rcinarkablo pas¬ 
sage in Herodotus, iv. 42, in rcfeiviicc 
t'l the alleged ciroiimna\igatioii of 
Africa, from tlio Red Sea round tlie 
(.ape of (jood Hope to the Strait of 
(Jibraltar, i»y the I’limnicians, under 
the oj^ler of NekoK. I’liose PiKi'nieiuiis 
s.iid “ tliat m sailing roitml Africa (fnnii 
the Red Sea) they liad the suu on thoir 
light hand ’—rijr Ai^vi)v TrtpivXv- 
dvTfs rhv 5e- 

|itt. Herodotus rejects this statepoiit 
as inerediide. Kot knowing the pluc- 
Jionitma of a southern latitude beyond 
the tropic of Cajiricorn, he could not 
imagine that men in sailing from East 
to West could possibly have the sun on 
their i'lijht haiul: any man journeying 
from tiio Red Sea to the Sfi-uite of 
Gilu-aitar must, in his judgement, have 
the sun on tlie left hand, as ho himself 
hafl always experienced in the north- 
latitude of the Meditorraneau or the 
African coast. Sec cb, xviii. of this 
History. 

In fuldition to this reason, we may 
remark, that Aiiaua and the Greeks, 
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the SHpposed approach of some of the enemy’s horse, anil hy 
evidences that the enemy were not far off, wliich induced then! to 
slacken tlieir march for the purpose of more cautious ajTay. 
Hence they did not reach the first villages before dark; and 
tliese too had been pillfiged by the enemy while retreating before 
them, so that only tht; first-comers under Klcarchas could obtain 
accommodation, while the succeeding troops, coming up in the 
dark, pitched as they e.ould without any order. The whole cara[) 
was a scene of clamour, disjmte, and even alarm, throughout the 
night. No provisions could bo obtained. Early tlie next morning 
Klearchiis ordered them under arms; and desiring to exi)ose tin; 
groundless nature of the alarm, caused the herald to jiroolaim, 
tliat whoever would denounce the per.son who had let the ass into 
the camj) on the jireceding night, should be rewai-ded wi^ a talent 
of silver.' 

Wh at was the project of route eutcrt.ained by Ariams, we 
cannot ascertain;" since it was not farther jmrsued. ii'i-iij. 

For the effect of the unexpected arrival of the Greeks I'lTwai,^ a. 
as if to attack the enemy—and even the clamour and aiTui'c." 
shouting of the camp during the night—so intimidated the Persian 
cumraanders, that they sent heralds the next niijj'ning to treat 
about a truce. The contrast bitween thi.s message, and the 
haughty summons of the preceding day to lay down their arms, 
was sensibly felt by the Grecian officers, and taught them that the 
proper wmy of dealing with the Persians was by a bold and 
aggressive di'ineanour. ^^’hen Klearchn.s was apprised of the 
arrival of the heralds, he desired them at fir.st to wait at the 
outposts until he was at leisure : then, having put his troojis into 
the best possible order, with a jihalanx compact on every side to 
the eye, and the unarmi'd persons out of sight, he desired tlie 
heralds to be admitted. lie marched out to meet them with the 
most showy and best-armed soldiers immediately around him, and 


st-arting from t)ioir cam}) on tlie banks 
of the Kiijihratos (the place where they 
had passed the last night Imt one 
before the battle of KuuaXvi.) aud loarch- 
ing nort/M'ml, could not ex}>Cft to ar- 
nve, anfr could not really amve, at 
villages of the Bjibylouiaii territory. 
But they might naturally exjtoct to do 
if they marched c/rsiirard, towards 
the Tigris. Nor would they liavo hit 
'*P'>n the oueiny in a northerly inarch, 
whicli ■would in fact have boon somo- 
thiiig neiu’ tt) a retiirn upon their own 
previous steps. They ■would moreover 


have been stop^ied by the undefended 
treueli, whieli could only ho p.issed at 
the narrow opening close to the Eu¬ 
phrates. 

* Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 20. This seems | 
to luive been a standing military jest, 
to make the aoldiers l.iugh at tbeir past 
panic. See the reforeucea in Kruger aud 
Schneider's notes. 

“ Uiodorus (xiv. 251 tolls us tliat 
Ariccue intended to guitlo them to¬ 
wards P8}>b]i>gonia: a very loose indi¬ 
cation 
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when they informed him that they had come from the Kiiiff with 
instructions to propose a truce, and to ro})0rt on what conditions 
the Greeks would agree to it, Klearchus replied abruptly—“ Well 
then—go and tell the King, that our first business must be to 
fight; for we have nothing to eat, nor will any man presume to 
talk to Greeks about a truce, without first providing dinner for 
them.” With this reply the heralds rode ofl', but returned very 
speedily; thus making it plain that the King, or the eonnnaiiding 
officer, was near at hand. They brought word that the King 
thought their answer reasonable, and had sent guides to eonduct 
them to a jilace where they would obtain provisions, if the truce 
should he concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order to impose upon 
•riij ^he Persians, Klearchus concluded the truce, and desired 
ori'rtfio'' lhat the guides would eonduet the army to those quarters 
I'libimivah where provisions could be had. lie was most circum- 
ermw ;speet in maintaining exact order during the inareh, 
111 ,. c.uiais. himself taking charge of tlic rear guard. 'I'he guides 
led them over many ditches and idiannels, full of water, and cut 
for the purpose of irrigation; some so broad and deep that they 
could not he^cro.ssed without bridges. '1'^ army had to put 
together bridges for the occasion, fi'om jialm-trees either already 
fallen, or expressly cut down. This was a tmuhlesome business, 
which Klearchus himself superintended with jieeidiar strictness, 
lie carried his spear in the left hand, his stick in tlie right; 
employing the latter to chastise any siddier who seemed remiss— 
and even plunging into the mud and lending his own hands in aid 
wherever it was necessary.' As it was not the usual season of 
irrigation for crops he suspected that the canals had been filled on 
this occasion expressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing 
them with the difficulties of their prospective march; and he was 
anxious to demonstrate to the Persians that these difficulties were 
no more than Grecian energy could easily surmount. 

At length they reached certain villages indicated by their guides 
Ahmoant fr*" fiuarters and jirovision; and hero for the first timi^ 
I Kwd In *^*-7 1‘a-d ^ sample of that unparalleled ahuiidauce of 
the villages. jJjq Bahyloiiiau territory, which Herodotus is wraid to 
describe with numerical precision. J.argc (piantities of corn,— 
dates not only in great numbers, but of such beauty, freshness, 
size, and flavour, as no Greek had ever seen or ta.sted. insomuch 

’ XfD. xVnab. ii. l, i;). 
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that fruit like what was imjmrted into Greece, was disregarded 
and left for the slave#—wine and vinegar, both also made from the 
date-palm: these arc the luxuries which Xenophon is elo(iuent in 
describing, after his recent period of scanty fare and anxious 
ajiprehension ; not without also noticing the headaches which such 
new and luscious food, in unlimited quantity, brought upon himself 
a^d others.' 

After three days passed in these restorative (juarters, they were 
visited by Tissaijhernes, accom])anicd by four Persian visiu.rria- 
grandees and a suite of slaves. The satrap began to mS'Uauons. 
open a negotiation with Klearchus and the other generals. 
S])eaking through an intoi'fweter, he stated to them that the 
vicinity of his satrapy to Greece impressed him with a strong 
intcre.st in flivonr of the Gyroian Greeks, and inaih' hyii anxious 
to rescue them out of their present desjierate situation; that he 
had solicited the King’s jicrmission to .save them, as a personal 
reconqiensc to himself for having been the first to forewarn him 
of tlie schemes of (’yrus, and for having been the only Persian 
who had not fled before the Greeks at Kuiiaxa; that the King 
had ])romised to consider this point, atid had sent him in the 
mean time to ask ^ fArceks what their purpose was in coming up 
to attack him ; and that he trusted the Greeks would give him a 
conciliatory answer to carry back, in order that he might have less 
difficulty in realising what he d<'sired for their benefit. To this 
Klearchus, after first ilelilierating apart with the other officers, 
replied, that tlie array had come togetlier, and had even com- 
inenci'd their march, without any purpose of hostility to the King; 
that Gyrus had brought them up the country muter false ju'etencos, 
but that they had been ashamed to desert him in the midst of 
danger, since he. had always ti'cated them generously; that since 
Gyrus was now dead, they had no purpose of hostility against the 
King, but w'ere. only anxious to return borne; that they were 
prepared to repel hostility from all quarters, but would be not less 
prompt in requiting favour or assistance. AVith this answer 
(Tissapbcrncs departed, and returned on the next day but one, 
inforamg them that he had ohtained the Iving’s jrermission to 
save tne Grecian army—though not without great opposition, 
since many Persian counsellors coutemled that it was unworthy of 
the King’s dignity, to suffer those who had assailed him to esca,j)e. 
“ I am now ready (said he) to conclude a covenant .and exchange 


^ Xcii. Auftb. ii. 14, 17. 
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oaths with you ; engaging to conduct you safl'Iy hack into Greece, 
Coiivfnfton w'ith tlic couiitry frictidly, and wtth a n'gular market 
“nb-ri for you to purchase provisions. You must stipulate on 
SK.K»Kes yo’*'’ part" always to ])ay for your provisions, and to do 
IbeOrecka damage to the country: if I do not furnish you 
bon.c. provisions to bay, yon arc then at liberty to take 

them where you can find tlicrn.” A\’cll were the Greeks cont^ 
to enter into such a covenant, which was sworn, with hands given 
upon it, by Klearchus, the other gcncrahs, and the lochages, on 
their side—and by Ti.-sa])hcrncs with tlie King’s brother-in-law on 
the other. 'J'issapherncs then left them, saying that he would go 
back to the King, make ])reparations, and return to rcconduct the 
Greeks home ; going himself to his own satrapy.' 

The statements of Ktesias, though known to us only indirectly, 
51 cv, of received without caution, atford ground for 

thi- coisiaM believing that Queen Parysatis decidedly wished suciavs 
disiMMiums to her son Gyrus in his conti'st for the throne—th.at the 
first report conveyed to her tif tlic battle of Kunaxa, 
announcing the victory of ('yrus, filled lu'r with joy, 
which was exchanged for hitter sorrow when sl.o was informed of 
his death,—that she caused to ho slain witli|j|orriblo toi tures all 
those, who, though aeting in the Persian army and for the defence 
of Artaxerxes, had any jiartieipatioii in the death of (’ynis—and 
that she showed favoiirahle dispositions towards the Gyreiaii 
Greeks.^ Jt may .seem probahlc, fartlier, tliat her influence may 
have been exerted to procure for tlicm an imimpi'ded retreat, 
without anticipating the use afterwards mSde by Tis.sapberues 
(as will soon appear) of the jirescnt convention. And in one 
point of view, the Persi.an king had an interest in facilitating their 
retreat. For the very cirenmstanee which rendered retreat ditficnlt, 
also rendered the Greeks dangerous to him in their actual position. 
They were in the heart of the Poivsiaii t'mpire, within seventy 
miles of Babylon; in a country not only teeming with fertility, 
but also extremely defensible ; esjiceially against rivalry, from the 
ranltiplicity of canals, as Herodotus observed respecting LoweCj 
Egypt." And Klearchus might say to his Grecian soldier^wliat 
Xenophon was afterwards preparing to say to them at iSTlpo on 
the Euxiue Sea, and what Nikias also alBrinod to the unliappy 

‘ Xen. Auab. ii. 3, J8--7. Peinetiius PlinltM-eiiH; aoe also Plutarch, 

* Ktesias, Pcrsica, hVaffui. c. .'>{>, ed. Artaxorx. c. I". 

Biihrj couipared with the rciiiiirkii}»k- Ijeiodct. i. i.i. 108; Stralio, 

Fragment. 18, preserved by the 8o-<!alJed xvii. p. 7KK. 
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Athenian army whom he afterwards conducted away from Syra¬ 
cuse ’—that wherever they sat down, they wore sufficiently 
numerous and well-organised to become at once a city. A body 
of such troops might effectually assist, and would perhaps en¬ 
courage, the Babylonian population to throw olF the Persian yoke, 
and to exonerate themselves from the prodigious tribute which 
they now paid to the satrap. For these reasons, the advisers of 
Artaxerxes thought it advantageous to convoy the Greeks across 
the Tigris out of Babylonia, beyond all possibility of returning 
thither. This was at any rate the primary object of the con¬ 
vention. And it w'as tin: more nceeB.siry to conciliate the good¬ 
will of the Greeks, beean.se there .=eeins to have been but one 
bridge over the I'igris ; which bridge could only be reached by 
inviting them to ad\auco considerably farther into the interior of 
Babylonia. 

Such was the state of fears and hopes on both sides, at the time 
when 'rissaphernes loft the Greeks, after concluding his 
convention. For twenty days did they await his return, 
withont receiving from him any communication ; the 
('yreiau Persians under Aria’us being e,ncamj)ed near them. 
Such jtrolonged a^ unexplained delay became, after a few 
days, the sourc(‘ or much uneasiness to the Greeks ; the more 
so, a.s Aria-us received during this inter\'al several visits from his 
Persian kinsmen, and friendly message.^ from the King, promising 
amnesty for his recent services under Gyrus. Of these messages 
the effects were painfully felt, in manifest coldness of demeanour 
on the part of his Pf^ian troo])s towards the Greeks. Impatient 
and suspicious, the Greek .soldiers imjwessed ujton Klearchus their 
fears, that the King had concluded the recent convention only 
to arrest their movements, until he should have assembled a larger 
army and blocked up more effectually the roads again.st their 
return. To this Klearchus rejdied—"* 1 am aware of all that you 
say. Yet if wc now strike our tents, it will be a broach of the 
convention, and a declaration of war. No one will furnish us 
^with provisions: we shall have no guides: Arimiis will desert us 
forthwith, so that wc shall have his troops as enemies instead of 
friends?^ \\'hether there he any other river for us to cross, 1 know 
not; but we know that the Euphrates itself can never be crossed, 
if there be an enemy to rc.sist us. Nor have w'C any cavalry,— 
W’hilc Ciivalry is the best and ino,st numerous force of our enemies. 


* Xou. Anab v. 0, ir>; Tliucyd. vii. 
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If the King, having all these advantages, really wishes to destroy 
ns, J do not know why ho should falsely exchange all these oaths 
and solemnities, and thus make his own word worthless in the eyes 
both of Greeks and barbarians.” * 

Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as they testify his 
uf*" ” despair of the situation—certainly 'a very 

Kk'imjms. nfjjtural despair—except by amicable dealing with the 
Persians; and also his ignorance of geography and the country 
to be traversed. This feeling helps to explain his imprudent 
confidence afterwards in Tissa])hornes. 

That satrap howcv(!r, after twenty days, at last came hack, with 
his army prepared to return to Ionia—with the King’s 
uii'tler n£“"' daughter w horn he had just received in marriage,—and 
with another grandee named Orontas. 'rissapliernes 
took the conduct of tlie march, jiroviding supjilies for the 
Greek troops to ])urchasc ; while Ariams and his division 
now sej)arated them.selves altogether from the Greeks, 
and became intermingled with the other I'ersians. Klearehns and 
the Greeks followed them, at the distance of al)out three miles in 
the rear, with a separate guide for thernselvc's; not without 
jealousy and mistrust, sometimes shown in individual conflicts, 
while collecting wood or forage, between them and the Persians of 
Ariicus. After throe days’ march (that is, ap]>arenfly, three days, 
calculated from the moment when they began their retr(!at with 
Ariacus) they came to the all of M('dia, and jiassed through it,* 
prosecuting their march onward through the country on its other 


tln-y fiitfr 
%tttbiu the 
Wall of 
— 

liiiirdi U> 
fSitUike. 


^ Xeii. Auah. ii. 4, 3-8. 

^ Xun. Aual). ii. 4, -12. Au\d6yT(s 
5e (Trad no vs, a<}>'iKoyra vpos 

rh MTjSms koAovu^vop ruxos, Kat va- 
p^Kdov avTov etffw. It appeal’s tu 
me that those three day.s’ or 

rrroBfiol can Itardly be couiputcrl from 
the moment when they commenced 
their march under the conduct ofTis- 
saplvernCs. Whoever looks at Plan II., 
annexed to the present volumo, will 
see that there could not bo a distance 
equal to three days’ march between the 
point from whence Tissapheriios began 
to conduct them, and any point of the 
Wall of Media at which tlioy were 
likely to pass tlirough it. And if the 
Wall of Media be placed two days' 
march farther to the southward, it can¬ 
not have had the length which Xeiio- 
jihon ascribes to it; since the two 
rivers come gradually iieaitr to each 


j <ithcr. On tlio other hand, if we begin 
j from the moment when the (ii-eeks 
Htarleil under conduct of Ajiaius, 
can plainly trace three distinct reaiuifn 
pl<W!< {(rradfiovs) before they reaclieil 
the Wall of Media. First, at the vil- 
i luges whore the confusion and alarm 
; arose (ii. ’2, Secondlv, at the 

villages of abundant sujiply. where they 
concludod the truce with Tissaphomos, 
and waited twmity days for his return 
(ii. 3, 14; ii. 4, i);. Thirdly, one 
night’s halt under the conduct of Tissa- 
phernes, before they reached#lie Wall 
of Media. Tills makes three distinct 
stations or halting-pl.'wes, between the 
station (the lirst station after passing 
the undelended trench) from whence 
they started to begin their retreat un¬ 
der the conduct of Ariams,—and the 
jioint whore they traversed the Wall of 
Media. 
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or interior side. It was of bricks cemented with bitumen, 100 
feet higli, and 20 feet broad ; it was said to extend a length o^20 
parasaiigs (or about 70 miles, if we reckon the parasarig at 30 
stadia), and to be not far distant from Babylon. Two dcays of 
farther march, compuUal at eight iiarasangs, brought them to the 
Tigris. During these two days they crossed two great ship-canals, 
one of them over a permanent bridge, tlie other over^ temporary 
bridge laid on seven boats, (ianahs of such magnitude must 
probably have been two among the four stated by Xeno])hon to la- 
drawn from the river 'I'igris, each of them a parasang distant from 
tlie other. 'l'h (7 were 100 fe,(;t broad, and deep enough even 
for heavy vesstd.-?; they were di.stribufed by means of numerous 
smaller channels and ditches for the irrigation of the soil; and 
they were said to fall into the Eujihrates; or rather ]){'rha])s tliey 
tenninated in one main larger canal cut directly from tlie Euphrate.s 
to the I'igris, eaclj of them joining this larger canal at a difl'erent 
point of its course. Witliin les.s tlian two miles of the Tigris was 
a large and populous city named Sittake, near which the Greeks 
])itched their ean)|), oil the verge of a hcautifnl park or tiiiek grove 
fall of all kinds of trees ; while the Persians all crossed the Tigris, 
at the neiglibouring bridge. 

As I’roxeims and Xenojihon were here walking in front of the 
cam|) after supper, a man was brought np who had asked Ai.miiat.a 
for the former at the advanced |K)sts. I'his man said 
that he came with iiistrnetions from Arimiis. He advised 
the Greeks to be on their guard, as there were troops '‘''Kna- 
concealed in the adjoining grove, for the purpose of attacking 
tliem during the niglit—and also to S-nd and occupy the bridge 
over the Tigris, since Ti.s.sa])hernes intended to break it down, in 
order that the Greeks might be caught without jiossibility of 
escape between the river and tlie canal. On discussing this 
information witli Kleareluis, who was much alarmed by it, a young 
Greek present remarked that tlic two matters stated liy the in¬ 
formant contradicted each other; for that if Tissaphernes intended 
to attack the Greeks during the night, he would not break down 
the bridge, so as both to prevent his own troops on the other side 
from crtissing to aid, and to di-jirive those on this side of all 
retreat if they were beaten,—while, if the Greeks were beaten, 
there was no escape open to them, whether the bridge continued 
or not. This remark induced Klcarclius to ask the messenger, 
wliat was the extent of ground between the 'I'igris and the canal. 
Ihe messenger replied that it was a great extent of country. 
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comprising many large cities and villages. Beticcting on this 
coi^unication, the Greek officers c.ame to the conclusion that the 
message was a stratagem on the part of Tissaphenies to frighten 
them and accelerate their passage across the Tigris; under the 
apprehension that they might conceive the plan of seising or 
breaking the bridge and occupying a permanent position in the 
spot were t^y were ; which was an island, fortified on one side by 
the Tigris,—on the other sides, by intersecting canals between the 
Eiipbrates and the Tigris.' Such an island was a defensible 


’ I rt'aervft for l.his place the 
dci'ution of that, whit'll Xenophon nlates, 
in two or tliroe about tlu' Whill 

of Mt-dm anti about thilhrent canals in 
connexion with the Ti;.:i'ia- the result 
of which, as far as I can make it f>ut, 
etainla in my text. 

i have already stated, in the pre¬ 
ceding cluipter, that in the inareh of 
the day nest hut one piecedin/^ tlie 
battle of Kunaxa, the army came to 
a deep and broad trench diJi; for de¬ 
fence iicroRs their line of way, with the 
exception of a narrow };nt t'f twenty 
feet br<.>ad c1os>o by the Ku]»hmbV; 
through \\hiih gut the whole army 
]ia.sHed, Xenophon sajR, ‘'This trench 
had been carried n)>\v;u-d.s aen'sn the 
plain as f.a as the ^\’all of ilcdui, 
where indeed the canal.'* aiv sitiuit.rd, 
flowing from tlie ri\«r Tignw ; four 
canals, loo feet in breadth, anil cxlreuudy 
dec)), so that coru-bcaring suissels sail 
along them. They stiiko into the Ku- 
jihrates, they are distant each from the 
other by one juirasaiig, and thGjjp are 
bridge.s over them — Uapfriraro S’ i] 
rd.<ppos tkVQ) Sict ToC ireSicy ^ttI SewSfKa 
vap<i(rayyait fxfXP^ MijStaj Tfi'x«ySj 
tyQa Si} (the books ju’int a full stop 
between r€(xovs and i^v6a, wdiich ap- 
jioars to me incorrect, ns the sense goes 
on without interruption) ii<jty at Siw- 
pvx^S, oirS TOu 'Tiypr]Tos iroTapou f>4uv- 
crar eiVl 5e TfTTop«j, tS p(v tSpus 7rAf- 
ptatai, ^a0€7ai Se l<TxvpS)i, koI irAoia 
irAei 4y avrais aiTaywyd eiV/SoAAoycri 5e 
€tr rhv Ey^paTTjr, SiaAciTroyirt 5’ tKOfTTTj 
■wapa0'dyy7}y, y6<pvpai 5’ (VfitTtv.'’ The 
present tense —ciciy at Stdpvx^i —seems 
to murk the local reference of iy$a to 
tho Wall of Media, and not to the 
actual inarch of tho army. 

Major Keimell (Illustrations of the 
Expedition of Clyrus, p. 79-H7, &c.), 
Hitter (Erdkunde, x. p. 10), Koch (Zug 
dcr Zchn Tanseml, p. 40, 47), and Mr. 
Ainsworth (Travels in tho Track of the 


Ten Thousand, p, SS) coiisliler Xeno- 
jthon t() state tlbit tin' Cyreian army on 
Ibis day’s march (the day but one be¬ 
fore the battle) )KWfted tlirough tho 
Wall of Me<ha and ovoi' tlio four dis¬ 
tinct canal.'' rencldng from the Tigris 
; to the huj'hiatcs. They all indeed 
: contest the accumey of this latb'r state- 
, merit; lioime.ll remarking that the level 
of the Tigris in this part of its course 
is lower than that of the Euiibr.ites; 
j and that it could not su))[)ly water 
: for HO njany broad canals ho near to 
I each othei. C’oh bliesney also con- 
; ceivcH the army to have ])asscd tlirough 
the Wall oi Media befoio tlio buttle of 
' Kunaxa. 

! It Heems to me, however, (hat they 
j ilo not eoireetiy interjiret the words of 
I Xeno))hoii, who does not Kuy that C^vrus 
! ever )>a.Msed either the Wall of Media or 
I these four canals /nforc the battle of 
! Kunax.i, but. W'ho Hays (as Krugor, Do 
I AuthentiA Anabaseos, p, pj, prefixed tai 
j his edition of the Anabasis, rightly 
I cxj>lain» him) that these four canals 
, flowing from the TigriH a/e at, or near, 

' the Wall of Media, whicli the GrcekB 
! did not pass throngli until long afhT 
■ the battle, when Tis.-*aplierudH was con- 
; ducting them towards the Tigris, two 
j days’ luiu'ch bef< >ro they reached Hittakd 
(Anub. ii. 4^ 12 ). 

it has been suppoRcd, during the last 
few yeans, that the direction of the 
Wall of Meilia could bo verified by 
I actual iTiiuH still subsisting on the spot, 
j Dr. Ross and Captain Lynch (see Jour¬ 
nal of the (joogi*aj)hical Society, vol. ix.* 
)i. 446-1711, witli Captain Lynch’s map 
aunoxoil) discovered a line of embank¬ 
ment whiiili they considered to be the 
remnant of it. Jt be^ns on the western 
^ bank of tlie Tigi’is, in latitude 34" 3', 
and stretches towards the Eui>hrat6s in 
a direction from N.N.K. to S.S.W. “ It 
is a solitary straight single mound, 25 
long paces thick with a bastion on its 
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position, having a nlost productive territory witli numerous culti- 
■vators, so as to furnish slieltcr and raeaiis of hostility for alUlhe 


wostorn face at every 5r» paces, tnitl on 
the saiDO side it has a deep ditch, ^7 
paces brojid. The wall w here huilt of 
the small pehhlt-H of tint c<>\iiitry, itii- 
boded in cement of lime of great tena¬ 
city: it is from dh to 40 frwt in height, 
and runs in a straight lino as far us tlio 
eye can trace it. The r.cdonint< toll 
me that it goes in the same straight 
line t<t two mounds called Iiaiiielah on 
tlio EupJiratt’S, some liour^ above Fc- 
lujali: that it is, in places far inland, 
built of brick, aiul in Konir parts worn 
flown to a level with the deseit" (Dr. 
iloss, 1. 0. p. 440). 

Upon the faith of ilicst* oh'^eia.itions, 
the suppiised wall ' n.ju -alU-d Nidd 
JUunanl by the nafivcsi )mh laan laid 
down «R the Wall of Mdlta reaeliing 
from th«; Tigris lo the Ihijihrates, in 
tho best Ti'Ccut esjaacally tliat of 

(loloud (diesney; and ucoepied as sucdl 
by recent inquireis. 

Nevertheless subsiapicnt oiiservalions, 
recently made known by Colonel Jtaw- 
iiiison t«i the UeograplmMl Soeioty, ha\e 
eoiitjadictod the views of ])r. fj-i.-.-, a.s 
stated aliove, and liavo sho\\n tliat the 
Wall of Media, in tiie line here a-s- 
signed to it. Iris no evidence to rest 
upon. Cnplain Jimes, commander of 
the steamer at B.igdad, un<h‘rto<ik, at 
the reijuoKt t<f Colonel h’awliiU'On, a 
minute oxiunination of the locality, 
and aKcertained that, whui had been 
laid down as tho "Wall of Media was 
merely a line of momuls; no wall at 
all, hut a mere eiubankmeui. extending 
Ki'ven or eight miles from the Tigris, 
and designeil to arrest the winter tor¬ 
rents and drain oil'the rain-water of the 
deisoit into a largo reservoir, wliieii 
Served to iirigate .‘ui exteusivo valley 
bet.svoon the rivers. 

From this important communic-ition 
it rc-suHs, that there is iva yet no evi¬ 
dence now romaining for detonnimng 
wlmt was the hue or position of the 
Wall of Media; which had been sup¬ 
posed to bo a datum positively e.sta- 
blhshcd, servingaspmuiisea from whence 
to dodueo other positioim inontioned by 
Xenophon. As onr knowledge now 
stands, there is not a siiiglo point luen- 
tiouodby Xenophon in Jkvbylouia wliich 
can be positively ve-rifieid, oxeejit Baby¬ 
lon itself—and Pylic, which is known 
pretty nearly, as tho spot where Baby¬ 
lonia proper couiinencos. 

VOL. Vt. 


j Unable as wo arc to verify by any 
j independent evidences the topogruplii- 
; cal KtatemeniH of Xenojdion in Baby¬ 
lonia, nothing more can be clone than 
t(' explain and illustnito clearly these 
sbitenicrds as tliey sttpd. For tliis 
purjiose I liavo given annoxod to tho 
present volume a i’lan iFl.m JI.) founded 
exelusively upon the statements of Xo- 
nophon, Mild doHtined to render them 
di'ar fi» tlio re.Mler. 1 have in this Flan 
inserted the M’ali of Media, imt upon 
any jto.'itive kii<ovh'<lge, but in tlie 
con?'Hi» which I think it naturally would 
follow Upon Xenophon’s nairativc of 
faet.s. 

The <leRci iption v hich Xenophon gives 
ofthv! Wail (tf Media is veiy plain and 
spiM'iiic. 1 see no reason to doubt that^ 
lie actually saw it, pa.sse<l through it, 
and correctly describes it in beighl a.s 
well as breadtli. Its entire length he 
of eoiiive only gives from what he was 
told. Ui.s '-bitement appears to me 
good evidence tliat there was a Wall of 
Medi.i, uhich reached from the Tigris 
to the Kupln-jitcs, or pcrliajis to sonio 
canal cut fioin the Fnphr.'itos—though 
there exist.^ no mark to shoiv what 
uas tin* pn'cise locality and direction 
of tho W'all. Ammuuiuf. Jlarcelliims 
ixxiv. lit, ill the cx|*editiou of tho 
Kuijieror dulian, saw near Macopraeta, 
on the h'ft bank ofilio Euphrates, the 
rums of a null, “which hi ancient 
times had stretclual to a great distance 
for the dofenco of As.'jyria against fo¬ 
reign invasion.” it is fair to prcsniue 
that this was tlio Wall of Media: but 
tlie ju'sltiou of !M;U'epi'aeta cannot be 
assigned. 

It is important however to remem¬ 
ber—w'li.it 1 Imvo ah'isidy f?tated in this 
nol<!—that Xonoplion <li«l not see, and 
did not cro.ss citlier tho Wall of Media, 
or the two canals lie?-c mentioned, 
until many day.s after tho buttle of 
j Kunaxa. 

With regard to the two large canals 
which Xi'iiophon actually cixissed over, 
after having passed the Wall of Media 
! —and to the four large canals which ho 
j mentions as being near to the Wall of 
Media—1 have drawn them on the Flan 
in such manner as visibly to illustr.ito 
his nanative. We know from flcro- 
dotus thiit all the teiritoiy of Baby¬ 
lonia was intorsected by canals, and 
that there was ono canal greater than 
Jt 
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King’s enemies: Tissaplierncs calculated that the message now 
deJI^red would induce the Greeks to become alarmed with their 
actual position, and to cross the Tigris with as little delay as 
possible. At least this was the interpretation which the Greek 
officers put upon his proceeding; an interpretation highly plausible, 
since, in order to reach the bridge over the Tigris, he had been 
obliged to conduct the Greek troops into a position sufficiently tempt¬ 
ing for them to hold—and since he knew that his own purposes were 
jmrely treacherous. But the Greeks, officers as well as soldiers, 
were animated only by the wish of reaching homo. They trusted, 
though not without misgivings, in the promi.se of Tissaphernes to 
conduct them; and never for a moment thought of taking per¬ 
manent post in this fertile island. Tliey did not however neglect 
the precaution of sending a guard during the night to the bridge 
over the Tigris, which no enemy came to assail. On the next 
morning they passed over it in a body, in cautious and mi.strustful 
array, and found themselves on the eastern bank of the Tigris,— 
mot only without attack, but even without sight of a single 
Persian, except Glus the interpreter and a few others watching 
their motions. 

After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty-seven pon- 
STui"” fl'c Greeks continued their march to the northward 

link oi the *1“^ Tigris, for four days to the 

^’l'.V»kus; said to be twenty jiarasangs.' The 
ZaK Physkus was 100 feet wide, with a bridge, and the large 
city of Opis near it. Here, at the frontier of Assyria and Media, 
the road from the eastern legions to Babylon joined the road 
northerly on which the Greeks were marching. An illegitimate 


tlio reat and navigable, wliicb flowed 
fsom the Eupliratoii to the Tigris, in a 
direction to the south of eaet. I’his 
coincides pretty well with the direction 
assigned in Colonel Clfcency's map to 
the NaliP-Miilcha or Kegium-Finniicu; 
into which the four great canals, de¬ 
scribed by Xonoj)hou jts dnuvn from 
the Tigi-is to the Euphrates, might na¬ 
turally discliarge themselves, and still 
bo said to fall into the Euphrates, of 
which the Nahr-Malelm w’iis as it were 
B branch. How tiie level of tljo two 
rivers would adjust itsolF, when the 
space between them was covered with a 
network of cauals great and small, and 
when a vast <juantity of the water of 
both was exhausted in fertilising the 
earth—-is difficult to say. 


I The iiland wherein the Greeks stood, 
at their i>o»ition near SitUktl, before 
I ci’o.sisiug ilie Tigns, would bo a pjiral- 
lologram formod by the Tigris, the 
Nahr-Maleba, and the two parallel 
j canals joining them. It might well bo 
called a largo island, containing many 
icifcios and villages, with a large popu- 
lation. 

^ ^’l^e^e seems reason to believe that 
fn ancient limes the Tigris, above Bag- 
^lad, follower! a course more to the 
i^estward, and less winding, than it does 
nV)W. The situation of Opis cannot be 
vc^rifiod. Tho ruins of a large city w'ore 
soi)m by Captain Lyncli nesir tho con- 
flnl^ce of the river Adheiii vdth the 
which he suppled to be Opis, 
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brotlisr of Artaxerxcs was seen at the head of a numerous force, 
which ho was conducting from Susa and Ekhntana as a reinf#ce- 
ment to the royal army. This great host halted to see the Greeks 
pass by; and Klcarchus ordered the march in column of two 
abreast, employing himself actively to maintain an excellent array, 
and baiting more than once. The army thus occupied so long a 
time in p.assing by the Persian host that their numbers appeared 
greater than the reality, even to themselves ; while the effect upfm 
the Persian spectators was vei^ imposing.' Here Assyria ended 
and Media began. They marched, still in a northerly direction, 
for six days through a portion of Sledia almost unpeopled, until 
they came to some flourishing villages which formed a portion of 
the domain of Queen Paryssitis; probably theih villages, forming 
so marked an exception to the di'sert character of the remaining 
march, were situated on the Les.ser Zab, which flows into the 
Tigtis, and which Xenophon must have crossed, though ho makes 
no mention of it. According to the order of march stipulated 
between the Greeks and Tissapherne.s, the latter only provided 
a supply of provisions for the former to ])urcliasc; hut on the 
present halt, he allowed the Greeks to plundcu" the villages, which 
were rich and full of all sorts of subsistence—yet without carrydng 
off the slaves. The wish of the satrap to put an insult on Cyrus, 
as his personal enemy,“ through Parysatis, thus proved a sentence 
of ruin to these unliappy villagers. Five mqre days’ march, called 
twenty jjarasangs, brought them to the hanks of the rivep Zahatus, 
or the Greater Zah, which flows into the Tigiis near a town now 
called Senn.. During the first of these five diiys, they saw on the 
oppo.site side of the Tigris a large town called Fama-, from whence 
they received snjiplics of provisions, brought across by the in¬ 
habitants upon rafts supported by inflated skins." 


* Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 2G. 

* Ktesias, Fragm. 18, ed. Ribr. 

^ Xen, Anab. ii. 5, 2f)-28. 

Maimort, llenneU, Mr. Ainsworth, 

and most modern commentators, idou- 
tify tins town of Katyol or Kronai witli 
the motlern town Senu; wliich latter 
place Maunert (Googr. der Ur. Iban. v. 
p. and Kenuell (Illustrutions, p. 
3 20) represent to be near the Leaser 
Zab iast&id of the Greater Zab. 

To me it nppeanfl that the locality 
assigned by Xenonlion to Kat^'ol does 
not at all suit the modem towli of 
Senn. Nor uii^here mnch real sinii- 
Wity of name between the two; al¬ 


though our erroneous way of pronounc- 
jug the Latin name f.'aciia/j creates a 
delusive appeai’aiice of similarity. Mr. 
Ainsworth shows that sttrao modern 
writei’s have been misled in the same 
manner by identifying the naodeni town 
of 8011 : with Tigninoccvia. 

It is a perplexing circurasiMice iu the 
geograjjby of Xcnoithou’s work, that he 
makes no mention of the Lesser Zab, 
which yet he must have crossed. He¬ 
rodotus notices them both, and ro- 
mai’ks on the faet tiiat though distinct 
rivers, both bore the same name (v. 
52). Perliaps in drawing up his nar¬ 
rative after the 'expedition, Xenophon 

u 2 
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On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three daya^days 
sn«^on« ^ of serious and tragical moment. Having been under 
orettolm.l'' feelings of mistrust, ever since the convention with 
pton'es. Tissaphernes, they had followed throughout the whole 
march, with separate guides of their own, in the rear of Ida army, 
always maintaining their encam])ment apart. During their halt on 
the Zab, so many various manifestations oecurred to aggravate the 
mistrust, that hostilities seemed on the point of breaking out 
between the two eamj)s. To obviate this danger Jvlearehus 
demanded an interview with Tissaphernes, represented to him the 
threatening attitude of aflairs, and insist('d on the ne<«ssity of 
coming to a clear understanding. He iin]ires.«cd upon the sjitrap 
that, over and above the solemn oaths w'hieh had been inter¬ 
changed, the Greeks on their side could have no eou(«ivablc 
motive to quairel with him ; that they had everything to hope 
from his friendship, and everything to fear, even to the loss of all 
chance of safe return, from his hostility; that Ti.ssaphornes also 
could gain nothing by destroying them, but would find them, if he 
chose, the best and most faithful instnmient.s for his own aggran- 
di.sement and for conquering the Mysians and I’isidians—as (Ijrus 
had experienced while he was alive. Klearehus concluded his 
protest by requesting to be informed, what malicious reporter had 
Ixien filling the mind of Tissaphernes with causeless suspicions 


against the Greeks.' 

“Klearehus (re})lied the siitra])), 1 rejoice to hear such excellent 
sense from your li])s. You remark truly, that if you were 


KitMtdiUs 

vria'i'rSi- to meditate evil against me, it would recoil upon your- 

plicriifs- - - - 

umlis Stives, 

talked over. 


I shall prove to you. In my turn, that you have 
no cause to mistrust either the King or me. If we had 
wished to destroy you, nothing would bo easier. Wc have super¬ 
abundant forces for the purpose: there arc wide plains in which 
you would be starved—besides mountains and rivers which you 
would be unable to pass, without our help. Having thus the 
means of destroying you in our hands, and having nevertheless 
bound ourselves by solemn oaths to save you, we shall not be fools 
and knaves enough to attempt it now, when we should draw upon 
ourselves the just indignation of the gods. It is my peculiar 
affection for my neighbours the Greeks—and my wish to attach to 
my own person, by ties of gratitude, the Greek soldiers of Cyrus— 
which have made me eager to conduct you to Ionia in safety. For 


may have so far forgotten, as to fancy os distinct in his memoMda, were only 
that two syuouomous rivers, mentioned ' Xen. Anam ii. 5, a-15. 
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I know tliat when you arc in my service, tlioiigli tlic King is tlie 
only in.m who can wear his tiara erect upon hin head, 1 shall 
he able to wear mine erect upon hcaH, in full jwidc and 
confidence.' ” 

So powerful was the impression made upon Klearchiis by these 
assurances, that be exclaimed—“ Surely those informers deserve 
the severest punishnient, who try to put us at enmity, when wo arc 
such good friends to each other, and have so much reason to be 
so.” “Yes (replied Tissaphernc.s), they deserve nothing less: 
and if you, with the other generals and lochages, will come into 
my tent tomorrow, T will tell you who the calumniators are.” 
“ To-be-sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), and bring the other 
generals with me. I shall fell you at the same time who are the 
jiarties that seek to iircjudici' us against you.” The convcrsalion 
tlicn ended, the satraji detaining Klearchus to dinner, and treating 
him in the most hosjiitable and confidential maimer. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated what had 
iiasscd to the Greeks, insisting on the necessity that all 

Till riw ' 1 '• 1 • Klcau'liiis, 

tiie goiuM’als should go to 1 issapiienn's pursuant to ins 'vm. th.- 
invitation ; in order to re-establish that, confidence which piiMAla." 
unworthy cvilumniators had shaken, and to puni.sh such piieri,.(ii. 
of the calumniatoi-s as might be Greeks. So ein- 
phatieally did be jiledgc himself for the good faitli and jihil- 
hellenic dispositions of the sati'ap, that he overruled the ojiposition 
of many among tlie .-ioldiiu's; who, still continuing to entertain 
their former suspicions, remonstrated csjieeially against the extreme 
imprudence of putting all the generals at once into the power of 
'rissajihernes. The urgency of Klearchus prevailed. Himself 
witli four other generals—llroxenus, Mcnon, Agias, and Sokrates 
—and twenty lochages or captains—went to visit the satrap in 
his tent; about 20t) of the soldiers going along with them, 
to make purchases for their own account in the Persian camji- 
luarket." 

On rcaehing the quarters of Tissaphernes—distant nearly three 
miles from the Grecian camp, according to habit.—the XiS'lle"''* 
fire generals were admitted into the interior, while the 
lochages remained at the entraneo. A purple flag, 
hoisted from the top of the tent, betrayed too late the 
purpose for which they had been invited to come. The 

' Xen. Anab. ii. tj, 17-23. ritHpav ix6v(f ^€trrir opBijy 

Tills liwi comyarison iu curious, and S’ ^ttI rp KopSi'if i<To>5 y/iuiv ra/JoV- 
111 all probability the genuine words of ra>u Kai i’repos evirirws ^x®** 
tbo Batrap—rijp /lip y^p ivl rp * Xeii. Auab. ii. 5, 30. 
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lochages, with the Qrecian soldiers who had accompanied them, 
were surprised and cut down, while the generals in tlie in¬ 
terior were detained, put in chains, and carried up as prisoners 
to the Persian court. Here Klcarchus, Proxenus, Agias, and 
Sokrates, were beheaded, after a short imprisonment. Queen 
Parysatis, indeed, from affection to Cyrus, not'‘only furnished 
many comforts to Klcarcdius in the prison (by the hands of her 
sui^geon Ktesias), but used all lier influence with her son Arta- 
xerxes to save bis life; though her efl'orts were counteracted, on 
this occasion, by the superior influence of Queen Stateira his wife. 
The rivalry between those two royal women, doubtless arising out 
of many other circumstances besides the death of Klearclms, 
became soon afterwards so furious, that Parysatis caused Stateira 
to be poisoned.’ 

Menon was not put to death along with the other generals. 
Mi-iwnis He appears to have taken credit at the Persian court 

TPyTVPti to * ^ ft 

pi'rtshm for the treason of entrapping bis colleagues into the 
hands of Tissapbernes. But his life was only prolonged 
to perish a year afterwards in disgrace and torture— 
probably by the requisition of Parysatis, who thus avenged the 
death of Klearclms. The queen-motlier bad always power enough 
to perpetrate cruelties, though not always to avert them.® She 
had already brought to a miserable end every one, even faithful 
defenders of Artaxerxes, concerned in the death of her son Cyrus. 

Though Menon thought it convenient, when brought tip to 
How Kioar- Babylon, to boast of having been the instrument through 
tobo'Sl” whom the generals were entrapped into the fatal tent, 
posed upon, jjjjg ijoast is iiot to be treated as matter of fact. For 
not only does Xenophon explain the catastrophe differently, but in 
the delineation which he gives of Menon, dark and odious as it is 
in the extreme, he does not advance any such imputation; in¬ 
directly, indeed, he sets it aside.” 

' Xen. Anab. ii. fi, 1. KttJsia; Frag, nophon mentions the iKiiominioiis death 
Pereica, Cft GO, ed. Bilhr; riutarcli^ Ar- of Mcuon, aud ho jtrobably denived his 
tasorx. c. 10, 20; Dit)dor. xiv. ‘27ft inforiniitiou from Ktoalas (seo Auabasis, 

* Tacit. Histor. i. 45. “UthonS non- ii. <>. 29). 
dnm auctorifcas inerat ad prokihendani The supposition that it was Parysatis 
Rcelus: 'jiihere jam potcrat. lia, simu- who procured the death of Menon, in 
latione ira), viuciri jussum (Marinm Col- ifrelf highly probable, renders all the 
sum) et m<tjoi ‘08 pfcnna daturuui, atHr- different atatemeuts consistent and har* 
mans, prfcsenti exitio eubtraxit.” monious. 

Ktesias (Pcraica, c. 60 1 -compare I’lu- ® Xenophon seems to intimate that 
taroh and Diodorus as referred to in there were various stories current, which 
the preceding note) attests the treason he does not credit, to the disparage- 
of Menon, wlizch he probably derived ment of Menon— Kcd fa ntv 5^ d.<payri 
front the story of MenoJi Itluiself. Xe- irtpl aiiTov &o. (Anub. 
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Unfortunately for tlie reputation of Klcarclius, no such reason¬ 
able excuse can be offered for his credulity,•which brought himself 
ns well as his colleagues to so melancholy an end, and his whole 
army to the brink of ruin. It appear^ that the general sentiment 
of the Grecian army, taking just measure of the character of 
4’issaphcrnes,*w'as disposed to greater circumspection in dealing 
with him. Ui)on that system Klcarchus himself had hitherto 
acted; and the necessity of it might have been especially ])r|:seiit 
to Ilk mind, since he had served with the Imccdamionian fleet at 
Miletus in 411 and had tliereforc had fuller experience than 
other men in the army, of the satrap’s real character.' On a 
sudden he now t\inis round, and on the faith of a few verhul 
dcOaratinns, puts all tin; military chiefs into the most defenceless 
])osturc and the most obvious peril, sindi as hardly the strongest 
grou)ids for confidence! could have justified. Though the rcinai'k 
of Machiavel is justified by large experience—that from the 
short-sightedness of men and their obedience to pros('nt impiilse, 
the most notoriou.s deceiver will alwaj s find new persons to trust 
him—still such misjudgement on the part of an officer of age 
and ex[)erienee is difficult to explain.- rolyipiins intimates that 
beautiful women, exhibited by the satrap at his first banquet to 
Klearehus alone, served as a lure to attract him with all his 
colleagues to the second; while Xenoj)hon iui})utes the eri'or to 
continuance of a jealous rivalry with Mcuon. Tlic latter," it 
appears, having always been intimate with Ariams, had been thus 
brought into previous communication with Tissaphernes, by whom 
he had been well-received, and by whom ho was also encouraged; 
to lay plans for detaching the whole Grecian army from Klearehus, 
so as to bring it all under his (Menon's) command, into the service 
of the satrap. Such at least was the suspicion of Klearehus; who, 
jealous in the extreme of his own military authority, tried to 
defeat the scheme by bidding still higher himself for the favour of 
Tissaphernes. Imagining that Menon was the miknowm calurn- 

li. 6, 2R). ! viatnig and pcnipnlous honour of the 

Athenicua (xi. p. 505) erroneonsly first Cyrus (or Cyrus the Gi-eat), but 
states that Xonopiion affirmed Mcuon which they had since ceased to desei-ve, 
to be the persetn who cansod the de- • though the corruption of their clutrac- 
Btruction of Kloarchus by TissapheiTids. < ter had, not before publicly nianifestod 

^ Xenophon in the Cyropoedia (viii. ; itself- 

3) gives a strange exphuiation of the i This is a curious perversion of liis- 
imprudent confidence reposed by Kle- i tory to serve the purpose of his ro- 
archus in tbo assurance of the Persian mance- . 

satrap. It arose (he says) from the ^ Machiavelli, PHneipo, c. IR. j). dfi. 
high reputation for good faith, which ^ Polya-u. vii. IS. 
the Persians had acquired by the mule- 
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mator who prejudiced the satrap against him, he lioped to prevail 
on the satrap to dia^losc his name and dismiss him.’ Such 
jealousy seems to have robbed Kloarchus of his customary pru¬ 
dence. We must also allow for another impression deojily fixed 
in his mind; that the salvation of the army was hopeless vrithout 
the consent of Tissaphernes, and therefore, since the latter had 
conducted them thus far in safety, when he might have destroyed 
them before, that bis designs at the bottom could not be hostile.^ 

N'?)twithstanding these two great mistakes—one on the present 
occasion, one previously, at the battle of Kunaxa, in keeping the 
Greeks on the right contrary to the order of Cyrus—both com¬ 
mitted by Klcarchus, the loss of that officer was doubtless a great 
misfortune to tlie army ; while, on the contrary, the removal of 
JMenon was a signal benefit—perliajB a condition of ultimate 
safety. A man so treacherous and imjmncipled as Xenophon 
depicts Menon, would jwobably have ended by really committing 
towards the army that treason, for which ho falsely took credit at 
the Persian court in reference to the seizure of the-generals. 

The impression entertained by Kloarcbus, respecting the liope- 
riansofTis. lc>5» iwsition of till! Gree|;a in the heart of the Persian 
territory alter the death of Cyrus, was jierfcctly natural 
a military man who could ajipreciatc all the means of 
attack and obstruction which the enemy had it in their 
power to employ. Nothing is so unaccountable in this expedition 
as the maimer in which .such means were thrown away—the 
•spectacle of I’ersian imjiotcnce. First, the whole lino of upward 
march, including the passage of the Euphrates, left undefciidod; 
next, the long trench dug across the frontier of Babylonia, with 
only a passage of twenty feet wide left near the Euphrates, aban¬ 
doned without a guard; lastly, the line of the Wall of Media 
and the canals which ofiered such favourable positions for kcejiing 
the Greeks out of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, neglected 
in like manner, and a convention concluded, whereby the Persians 
engaged to escort the invaders safe to the Ionian coast, beginning 
by conducting them through the heart of Babylonia, amidst canals 
aflbrding inexpugnable defences if the Greeks had chosen to take 
up a position among them. The plan of Tissaphernes, as far as 
wc (!an understand it, seems to have been, to draw the Greeks 
to some coiisidcrahle distance from the lieart of the I’ersian 
^rapire, and then to ojicn his schemes of treasonable hostility, 
which the imprudence of Klearclms enabled him to do, on the 
‘ Xen. Arab. ii..% C7, CK. 2 <!oiiiiwe Aiiiili, ii. 4, (I, 7 ; ii, s, 9 . 
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banks of the Great Zab, with chances of success such as he could 
hardly have contemplated. We have here a fresh example of the 
wonderful impotence of the Persians. Wo should have expected 
that, after having committed so flagrant an act of perfidy, 'I'issa- 
phernes would at least have tried to turn it to account; that he 
would have poured with all his forces and all his vigour on the 
Grecian camj), at the momout when it was unprepared, disor- 
ganizc'd, and without commanders. Instead of which, when the 
generals (with those who accompanied them to the Persian camp) 
jiad been seized or slain, no athiek whatever was made except hy 
small detachments of P<‘rsian cavalry u]K)n individual Greek 
stragglers in the plain. One of the companions of tlie generals, 
an Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the Grecian 
camp, where the soldiers were looking from afar at the horsemen 
scouring the plain without knowing what they were about,— 
exelaiiuiug tliat the Pi'rsians were nia.ssaering all the Greeks, 
officei's as well as soldiers. Immediately the Greek soldiers 
hastciit'd to put tliemselve.s in defence, exjiecting a general attack 
to he made upon their camp; Imt no more Persians came near 
than a body of about ,400 horse, under Ariams and Mithridates 
(the confidential companions of the deceased Cyrus), accompanied 
hy the hrotlier ol Tisstiphernos. I'hesc men, approaching the 
Greek lines as friend.s, called for the Greek otiieers to connf 
forth, as they had a message to deliver from the King. Accord- 
ingly, Kleanor and Soplimnctus with an adequate guard, came to 
the front, accompanied by Xenophon, who wa.s an.xious to hear 
news about Proxetius. Ariaus then acquainted them that Klear- 
ehns, having been detected in a breach of the convention to which 
he had sw orn, had been put to death ; that Proxenus and Menon, 
who had divulged his treason, were in high honour at the Persian 
(luarters. Ho concluded by saying—“ The King calls upon you 
to surrender your arms, which now (he says) belong to him, since 
they formerly belonged to his slave Cyrus.”' 

The step here taken seems to testify a belief on the part of 
these Persians, that the generals being now in their TiicPcmtans 
power, the Grecian soldicre had become defenceless, Om'ian 
and might be required to surrender their arms, even to SnlSr. 
men wlio had just been guilty of the most deadly fraud and 
injury towards them. If Arimus entertained fueh an expectation, 
he was at once undeceived hy the languiige of Kleanor and 


‘ Xen. Amli. ii. K, 37, .38. 
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Xenophon, which breathed nothing but indignant reproach; 
so that he soon retired and loft the Greeks to their own rc- 
fleotiona. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man within 
indipiant it was a prey to ’’the most agonizing apprehensions. 
the“(npeL appeared impending and inevitable, though no one 

MdTie^Mir could tell in what precise form it would come. The 
w'lumg'*’' Greeks were in the midst of a hostile, country, ten 
them. thousand stadia from home, surrounded by enemies, 

blocked up by impassable mountains ami rivers, without guides, 
without provisions, without cavalry to aid tlicir retreat, without 
generals to give orders. A stupor of sorrow and conscious help¬ 
lessness seized upon all. Few came to the evening muster ; few 
lighted tires to cook tiieir suppers; every man lay down to rest 
where he was; yet no man could sleep, for fear, anguish, and 
yearning after relatives whom he was never again to behold.’ 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which weighed down 
this forlorn army, there was none more serious ftian the fact, that 
not a single man among them had now either authority to com¬ 
mand, or obligation to take the initiative. Nor was any ambitious 
candidate likely to volunteer his pi'ctensions, at a moineut when 
the post promised nothing but tliQ, maxiinum of diffieulty as well as 
hf hazard. A new, self-kindled light—and self-originated stimulus 
—was required, to vivify the emUers of suspciuled hojio and action, 
in a mass paralysed for the moment, hut every way capable of 
effort. And the inspiration now fell, hapjiily for the army, upon 
one in whom a full measure of soldierly strength and courage was 
combined with the education of an Athenian, a democrat, and a 
philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like Homeric 
rirei ippeor- language, that Xenophon (to whom we owe the whole 
Spbon- narrative of the exjiedition) describes his dream, or the 
iiudre.m. intervention of Oneirus, sent by Zeus, from which this 
renovating impulse took its rise.* Lying mournful and restless, 
like his comrades, be caught a short repose ; when he dreamt that 
he heard thunder, and saw the burning thunder-bolt hill upoji his 
paternal house, which became forthwith encircled by flames. 

^ Xen. Amtb. ili. 1, 2^. Be ns tv Tpwcavt ^aprjs, aifit'uos, d^VfUuv, 

2 Xen. Anab. hi. 1, 4-11. rts 'Ipm 'll</>aiVT040, Jkc. 

rp ^€Vo<pwy 'Ad‘f}vaioSy U Compare the description of Zeua send- 

o!he ffrpoTTfyhs, See. iug Oneirus to the sleeping Agamemnon, 

Homer, Iliad, v. 9— at the beginuiug of the second book of 

the Iliad. 
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Avraking, full of terror, he instantly sprang up; upon which the 
dream began to fit on and blend itself with his waking thoughts, 
and with the cruel realities of his position. His pious and exeited 
fancy generated a series of shado^ analogies. The dream was 
sent hy Zeus' the King, since it was from him that thunder and 
lightning proceeded. In one respect, the sign was ausjncious 
—that a great light had apjieared to him from Zeus in the midst 
of ])cril and suflering. But on the other h.and, it was alarming, 
that the house had appeared to bo completely encircled by flame.?, 
preventing all egress, because this seemed to indicate that he 
would remain coiifiiipd where he was iu the Pirrsian dominions, 
without being able to overcome the difficulties which hedged him 
in. Yet doubtful as the jrromisc was, it was still the message of 
Zeus addressed to hltaself, serving as a stimulus to him to break 
through the common stupor jjnd fake the initiative movement.® 
“ M'hy am I lying here ? Night is advancing; at daybreak the 
enemy will bo on us, and wo shall bo put to death with tortures. 
Not a man is stirring to take measures of defence. Why do I 
wait for any man older than myself, or for any man of a different 
city, to begin ? ” 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves and given with 
Homeric vivacity, he instan% went to convene the ne,uitm- 
lochagi or captains who had served under his late friend Sh™ X- 
Proxenu.?. Ho impressed upon them emphatically the S”*,,'," 
necessity of standing forward to put the army in a 
posture of defence. “ 1 cannot sleep, gentlemen; neither, 

I presume, can you, under our present perils. The enemy will he 
upon us at daybreak—prepared to kill us all with tortures, as his 
worst enemies. For my part, I rejoice that his flagitious perjury 
has put an end to a truce by which we were the great losers; a 
truce, under which we, mindful of our oaths, have passed through 

^ Respecting the value of a sign from voXfidovs &c. 

Zeus Basileus, aud t he noccHsity of con- The reader of Homer will readily re- 
ciliating liim, compare various passages call various }>aBsage8 in the Iliad and 
in the Cyropaidia, ii. 4, 19; iii. 'A, lil; Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk 
vii. 5, .'37. ■ is put into language and expanded— 

^ X«u. Anab. iii. 1, 12, 13. such as Iliad, xi. 40.‘t—and several other 

^o/9os 5’ €u0i»j ii,VT}y4pBT], koI tJ) 6yap vvj passages cited or nsferred to in Colonel 
fiip inpiyev ikyaBhvt h 'n6voit Sip »cal Mure’s Histoiy of the Language and 
KivHvois (pus fi€ya ix Aihs iSfTv ?8o(e, Literature of Greece, ch. xiv. vol. ii. p. 
&c. 'Orotop fifproi 5}j rb 25 seq. * 

roiovTop Spop Utr*®, ifetrrf VKovfip ix A vision, of light shining brightly out 
rwp (Tv/ifidpratp jUfri rb 6pap. Tlyerai of a friendly house, counts for a favour- 
yap TdS€‘ eir$bf SirciS)/ &P7}y4pB7f, irpw- able sign (Plutarch, Do Oenio Socnitis, 
Tot* fc^p Sppola avr^ Tl /card- p. 587 C). 

xei/iaii V Se irpojSuii'cr fifta rp 
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all the rich possessions of the King, without touching anything 
except what we could purchase with our own scanty means. Now, 
we have our hands free: all these rich spoils shuid between us and 
him, as prizes for the hettergnan. The gods, who preside over 
the match, will assuredly be on the side of us, who have kept our 
oaths in spite of strong temptations, .against these perjurers. 
Moreover, our bodies arc more enduring, and our spirit more 
gallant, than theirs. They are easier to wound, and easier to kill, 
than we are, under the same favour of the gods as we experienced 
at Kunaxa. 

“ Probably others al.so arc feeling just as we feel. But let us 
not wait for any one else to come as monitors to us: let u.s take 
the lead, and communicate the stimulus of honour to others. Do 
you show yourselves now the best among the lochages—more 
worthy of being generals than the jjpnerals theinsolvos. Begin at 
once, and I desire only to follow you. But if you order me into 
the front rank, I shall obey w'ithout pleading my youth as an 
excuse—accounting myself to be. of complete maturity, when the 
purpose is to save myself from ruin.' 

All the captains who heard Xenophon cordially concurred in his 
AiWromuf suggestion, and desired him to take the lead in cxe- 
totbSffl! cuting it. One c,aptain*aloue—Apollonidcs, speaking 
Koniiau'are hi the Bicotian dialect—jirotcstcd against it as insane ; 
Silh.m enlarging njion their desperate position, and insisting 
iieiugoiic. .suljniission to the King as the only chance of 

safety. “How? (replied Xeno])hon). Have you forgotten the 
courteous treatment which we received from the Persians in 
Babylonia when we rejilied to their demand for the surrender of 
our arms by showing a bold front ? Do not you see the miserable 
fate which has befallen Klcarchus, when he trusted himself un- 
arniefcn their hands, in reliance on their oaths? ^And yet you 
scout our exhortations to resistance, iigain advising us to go and 
plciid for indulgence! My friends, such a Greek as tliis man, 
disgraces not only his own city, but all Greece be.sides. Let us 
banish him from our counsels, cashier him, and make a slave of 
him to carry baggage.”—“Nay (observed Agasias of Styin])hnlu8), 
the man has nothing to do with Greece: I myself have seen his 
ears bored, like a true Lydian.” Apollonides was degraded 
accordingly.* 

> Xen. Anab. iii. 1, IC-Sj. s Xcn. Anab. iii. 1, CD-.W. It would 

Vel imperfltore, vel milito, mo appoar from tho 'wortlM of Xenophon 
utemini’' (Sallust, Bellum Catiliniir. c. that IpolloiiidcB liatl been one of those 
i20). wlio had httld fuiut-bearted laiig\m{'o 
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Xenophon with the rest then distributed tliemselves in order to 
bring together the chief roiniiining officers in tlie nriiiy, who were 
presently convened, to the number of about one luindrcd. The 
senior captain of the earlier body next desired Xenojdion to repeat 
to this larger body the topics upon which he had just before been 
insisting. Xenophon obeyed, enlarging yet more om])hatleally 
on the situation, perilous, yet not without ho])o—on the proper 
measures to be taken—and especially on the necessity that they, 
the chief officer.s remaining, should jnit themselves forward pro¬ 
minently, first fix upon cfiectivo commanders, then afterward.s 
submit the names to bo confirmed by the army, accomj)anied with 
suitable exhortations and encouragement. Ills s])e('ch was aj)- 
jilauded and welconnal, e.spec.ially by the Lacedicmonian general 
(Iheirlsophii.s, who had joined (-'yrus with a body of 700 hoplites at 
Issus in Kilikia. Cheirisoplms urged the cajitains to retire forth¬ 
with, and agree upon their commanders instead of the four who 
had IxiOii seizal; after wliicli the herahl must he summoned, and 
the entire body of soldiers convened without delay. Accordingly 
Tiin.asion of Dardanus was chosen instead of Jvlearchus; Xan- 
thikh's in j)laee of Sokrates ; Klivnior in place of Agias ; Philcsins 
in place of Menun; and Xcnojihoii instead of Froxonus.' The 
eajrtain.s, who had served uridia' each of the dejwirted generals, 
separately ehose a suece.s.sor to the C3[)taiii thus jiromoted. It is to 
be recollected that the five now chosen were not the only generals 
in the camp; thus for example, (’heirisopluis had the command of 
his own separate division, and there may have been one or two 
others similarly placed. But it was now' necessary for all the 
gcueral.s to form a Board and act in concert. 

At daybreak the iiewly-eoiistituted Board of generals placed 
■proper outjmsts in advance, and then eonvciicd the army Th«*TiH 
in general assembly, in order that the new appointments 
might bo subi^ted and (X)nfirmed. As soon as this had 
been done, proluihly on the jiropositioii of (Iheirisophus 
(who had been in command before) that general addressed a few 
words of exhortation and encouragement to the soldiers, lie was 

(vvofia\aKi(6ix€ifoi, \i. 1, 14) in the con- ! and rigour with which Xenophon here 
versation with Phaltnus shortly after i Ireata liim. Kotbing indeed could he 
tlie death, of Cyrus. Hence Xunopliou ■ more deploiublo, under the actual cir- 
lolk him, that this is tho second time ■ cuiustauces, than for a man “to show 
of his ollerhig such jwlvice—''A try iravra '■ ]^s acutouess by summing \ip the perils 
etSwv, TOWS fxy ijuiiyoaflai weAetWras , around.” 8oe tho remarkable speech 
fKvdpfiv l>omostbeu6s at I’ylos (Thucyd. iv, 

«e\eyeiyi<lyTas; jlU). 

This helps to explain the oouteinpt | * Xen. Auab. iii. 1, 3G-4G. 
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followed by Kleanor, who delivered, with the like brevity, an 
earnest protest against the perfidy of Tissaphernes and Ariseua. 
Both of them left to Xenophon the task, alike important and 
arduous at this moment of despondency, of setting forth the case 
at length,—working up the feelings of the soldiers to that pitch of 
resolution which the emergency required,—and above all ex¬ 
tinguishing all those inclinations to acquiesce in »ew treacherous 
proposals from the enemy, which the perils of the situation would 
be likely to suggest. 

Xenophon nad equipped himself in his finest military costume 
Favuorabio ^t this liis first official appearance Ixdore the anny, 
when the scales seemed to tremble between life and 
“"‘‘-■'‘“'s- ■ death. Taking up the protest of Kleanor against the 
treachery of tlic Persians, he insisted that any attempt to enter 
into convention or trust witli such Jiars, would be utter ruin—hut 
that if energetic resolution were taken to deal with them only at 
the point of the sword, and punish their misdeeds, there was good 
hope of the favour of the gods and of ultimate preservation. As 
he pronounced this last word, one of tlie soldiers near him happened 
to sneeze. Immediately the whole army around shouted with one 
accord the accustomed invocation to Zeus the Preserver; and 
Xenophon, taking up the accident, continued—“ Since, gentlemen, 
this omen from Zeus the Preserver has ap])cared at the instant 
when we were talking about preservation, let us here vow to ofler 
the preserving sacrifice to that god, and at the same time to 
sacrifice to the remaining gods as well a.« we can, in the first 
friendly country which we may reach. Let every man wlio agrees 
with me hold up Ids hand.” All held up their hands: all then 
joined in the vow, and shouted the jiofan. 

B accident, so dexterously turned to profit hy the rhetorical 
j skill of Xenophon, was eminently bene^ial in raising 
SSiuhiy the army out of the depression which*eighed them 
xenojiiwn. aud in disposing them to listen to his animating 

appeal. Rc})cating his assurances that the gods were on their 
side, and hostile to their perjured enemy, he recalled to their 
memory the great invasions of Greece hy Darius and Xerxes,— 
how the vast hosts of Persia had been disgracefully repelled. The 
army had shown themselves on the field of Kunaxa worthy of such 
forefathers; and they would for the future he yet bolder, knowing 
by that battle of wbat stufi' Ifie Persians were made. As for 
Ariffius and his troops, alike traitors and cowards, their desertion 
was rather a gain than a less. The enemy were superior in 
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liorscincn : but men on horseback were after all only men, half 
occupied in the fear of losing their seats,—incapable of prevailing 
against infantry firm on the ground,—an’d only better able to run 
away. Now that the satrap refused to furnish them with pro¬ 
visions to buy, they on their side were released from their cove¬ 
nant, and would take provisions without buying. Then as to the 
rivers; those ^Hfre indeed ditficult to bo crossed, in the middle of 
their course ; but the armytwould march up to their sources, and 
could then jtass them without wetting the knee. Or indeed, tlie 
GriHiks might renounce tlie idea of retreat, and csfablish them¬ 
selves permanently in (he King’s own country, defying all his 
force, like the Mysians atid Fisidians. “If (.said Xenophon) wo 
plant ourselves hero at our ease in a rich country, with these tall, 
stately, and beautiful Median and I’ersian women for our com¬ 
panions '—wo shall be only too ready, like the Lotophagi, to 
forget our way home. We ought first to go back to <jreecc, and 
tell our countrymen that if they remain poor, it is their own fault, 
when there are rich settlements in this country awaiting all who 
choose to come, and who have courage to seize them. Ixt us burn 
our baggage-waggons and tents, and carry with us nothing hut 
what is of the striett^st necessity. Above all things, let us maintain 
order, discipline, and ohetlieiice to the commanders, ujton which 
our entire hope of safety dejKtnds. Let every man promise to 
lend his hand to the commanders in punishing any disobedient 
individuals; and let us thus show the enemy that we have ten 

^ XoD. Anab. iii. 2, 25. constant training and naked exercises of 

'AWh yap dthmica ^i- 7 ra{ the piilxKti-a, bojs coiu}»etiiJg with boys 

Oufifp apyul wal iv and youths with youths, had Utcir 

T€y€iv, Kal M-ijSojy re «al U(p(ra>t/ k a- associations of the male beauty attracted 
Acts /fttl |U67<iA«is yuvai^l tca^ towards active pow'er and graceful nio- 
vapQ^vois 6 fii\e'ip, l^rrvep oi tioii. 

\wT6((>ayoi, 4iriXaG(^fii0a TT 7 f of/caSf oSow. Oy “ya/j (pavephy, tri ot 

Hi]»pokrat(*a (dio Acre, LociSj et iiroiovu rovs fcoAows, Sirws aarors 

Aquis, c, 12) compares the physical cha- icclAAtcrToi TorrovroF dia<l>fp(iv 

racteristies of Asiatics and Europeans. ipovTo -yphs koWos rb OqXu* (rx^Bln/ teal 
noticing tho ample, full-grown, rounded, irarrej ot 0dp$apoif Sid rd fi6pov ri 
Voluptuous, but inactive, forms of the i(t»po8itr<a KaKctvot 

firet,—-aa conti’asted with tho more com- eiSos irfpiriQtaci roh &pp«riVy dKKm 5* 
pact, rnasGular, and vigorous, type of o\ik ^Trlo-TovTat ipSv' 'iam koI tj Tpexp^f 
the Bocoiid, trained for movement, ahia rots n4pcrai?, ry voXKov 

action, and endurance. • vir6 re yvvaiKUP Ka\ tvvobxtov 

Dio Chrysostom hus a euriou.s pas- rutu vpcir^vTfpMy iratSay 5« ixtra naiSuv, 
sage, in reference to the IVrsisui pre- «al fifipdKM ficrd /x€ipaKia>y /xb vdvv 
ference for eunuchs as slaves, remar^iig (rvyuyatt fxrjSi yvfiyov<r6M iv TraAaf- 
that they admired oven in males an frpats teal yvp.ya(Tiois, &c. (Orat xxi. p. 
appv(»ach to the type of feminine beauty 27i>). 

y-their eyes and tastes being under the Oompai’o Euripides, Bacchic, 447 .vq .; 
inAuence only of. aphrodisiac ideas; and the Epigram ofStrato in the Antlio- 
whereas the Qi-eeks, accustomed to the logia, xsxiv. voi. ii. p. 307 Brunok. 
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thousand persons like Klearchus, instead of that one whom .they 
have so perfidiously seized. Now is the time for action. If any 
man, however obscure, has anything better to suggest, let him 
come forward and state it; for we have all but one object—the 
common safety.” 

It appears that no one else desired to say a word, and that the 
Of™* ta- speech of Xenophon gavt'. unqualified satisfaction; for 
when Cheirisophus put thc*tjuestion, that the meeting 
(be army sliould siinctioii liis rccommcndations, and fin.ally elect 
new EOiu- the new generals proposed—every man held up his hand. 

Xenophon then moved that the array should brc.ak up 
immediately, and march to some well-stored villages, rather more 
than two miles distant; that the march should be in a hollow 
oblong, with the baggage in the centre; that (Iheirisophus, as 
a Lacedffimonian, should lead the van; while Ivlcanor, and the 
other senioi*officcrs, would command on each flank,—and himself 
with Tiraasion, as the two youngest of the generals, would lead 
the rear-guard. 

This proposition was at once adopted, .md the assembly broke 
Great as- up; })roeeeding forthwith to destroy, or distribute among 
one another, every man’s superfluous baggage—and 
army at then to take their morning meal previous to the march. 

scene just dcscrihod is interesting and illustrative 
wii'Sy i,e io more than one point of view.’ It exhibits that suscep- 
obtainKiit. tibility to the influence of persuasive di.scoursc which 
formed so marked a feature in the Grecian character—a resur¬ 
rection of the collective btaly out of the depth of despair, under 
the exhortation of one who had no established ascendency, nor 
anything to recommend him, except his intelligence, his oratorical 
power, and his community of interest with themselves. Next, it 
manifests, still more strikingly, the superiority of Atlicnian training 
as compared with that of other parts of Greece. * Cheirisophus 
had not only been before in office as one of the generals, but was 
also a native of Sparta, whose sujireraacy and name was at that 
moment all-powerful: Eleanor had been before, not indeed a 
general, but a lochagc, or one in the second rank of officers—he 
was ap elderly man—and he was an»Arcadian, while more than 
the numcricivl half of the army consisted of Arcadians and 
Achseans. Either of these two therefore, and various others 

' A very tneagro abstract is given by He does not mention tbo immc of 
Diodorus, of that wliich jjassed after Xenojihou on this occasion, nor indeed 
the seizure of the generals (xiv. 27). throughout all his account of the inarch. 
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besides, , enjoyed a sort of prerogative, or established starting- 
point, for taking the initiative in reference to the dispirited army. 
But Xenophon was comparatively a young man, with little ra:lit-n-y 
experience:—he was not an officer at all, either in the first or 
second grade, but simply a volunteer, coinpaiiion of Proxenus;— 
he was moreover a native of Athens, a city at that time unpojmlar 
among the gteat body of Greeks, and especially of Peloponnesians, 
with whom her recent long War had been carried on. N^ot only 
therefore he had no advantages compared with others, but he was 
under positive disadvantages. He had nothing to start with 
except his personal (jualitic.s and previous training; in spite of 
which we find him not merely the prime mover, but also the 
ascendent person for whom the others mak(! way. In him are 
exemplified those peculiarities of Athens, attested not less by the 
denunciation of her enemies than by the panegj'ric of her own 
C/itizens,'—spontaneon.s and forward impulse, as well iri conception 
as in execution—confidence under circuinstancis which made others 
despair—jiersiiasive discourse and publicity of discussion, made 
subservient to practical business, so as at once to apjx'al to the 
intelligence, and stimulate the active zeal, of the multitude. Such 
peculiarities stood out more remarkably from being contrasted 
with the ojipositc qualities in Spartans—mi.strust in conception, 
slackness in execution, secrecy in coun.si'l, silent and passive 
obedience. Though Spartans and Atlicnians formed the two 
extremities of the scale, other Greeks stood nearer on this point to 
the former than to the latter. 

If, even in that encouraging autumn wliieli followed immediately 
upon the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, the inertia 
of Sparta could not be stirred into vigorous action without the 
vehemence of the Athenian Alkibiadcs—much more was it neces- 


* CoTupare the hoatilo speech of the 
Corinthian envoy at Sparta, prior to the 
Pelopounosittu \yar, with tho eulogistic 
funeral oration ofTerikh^a, intlio eecond 
year of that war (Thucyd. i. 70, 71 ; ii. 
40). 

Oi fiiv ft Vf<inf(n3Voio\ (de- 

Bcription of the Athenians by the Co¬ 
rinthian speaker) xal iirivo^'nai 
Hlls Kul 4irtTt\(<rai h 

yvwtriv' 5^ iLaeodaimomaiis), 
ri vvdpxovrd rf nal iviyviayai 

Kol ipytp riiPayHala 4(tKi(T6ai. 

AT>Bis Se, ot /uev, koI irapd Suvapiy toX- 
p-tiTcd yud)fif)v Kiy^vvfVTal Kal 

Toiy rh 6}i4r(poy, 

T€ Jivydfiftaf 4yi(a irpd^ai, r^s re 
VOIi. VI. 


yyufiTjs rois $e^aiois irtirTcutrai, 

ru/y Tf Seivuv ,uTj5fVoT€ oUffdai dvoXvd-{i~ 
(rf<Tdai. Kal wal doKuoi trphs vpiis 
jUfXXi7Tas, Kal dTo57?/i»jTol eVSi^fto- 

rdrovi. SiC. 

Again, in the oration of Porikles—Kal 
ai'Tol ^Tiit Kplyofxfy ^ ivBvpo^^tSa opdat 
rd trpdyiJLara, ov tows Atlyoi/j to7j ^pyois 
jSXd^Tjr rfyotip-fyoiy dXXd fx^ TrpoSiSox^T?- 
yai pdXKoy \6yq.'y irpdT^pov ^ ^irl d Su 
4py^ Aia<}>'ep6vT(i)s fter koI 

r6$f I’xO/ACP, &ffTf TOXfi^V T€ ol 
avrol /udXicrra^al Vfpi Sy^TTi- 
Xap-^^ofxey ^KWayiC^d'^art rots 
dXXoij opaBla pXv Bpdaos, Xoytafihs 
•jKvov^ ^ipen 


S 
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gary under the depressing circumstances which now overclouded 
tobtoaita the unofficered Grecian army, that an Athenian bosom 
•oil oaifi- should be found as the source of new life and impulse. 
Boidior. Nor would any one, probably, except an Athenian, 

aiai braveiy. either have felt or obeyed the promptings to stand 

forward as a volunteer at that moment, when there was evei'y 
motive to decline responsibility, and no special duty to impel 
him. But if by chance, a Spartan* or an Arcadian had been 
found thus forward, he would have been destitute of such talents 
as would enable him to work on the minds of others'—of that 
flexibility, resource, familiarity with the temper and movements of 
an iissemhled crowd, power of enforcing the essential views and 
touching the opportune chords, which Athenian democratical 
training imparted. Even Brasidas and Gylippus, individual 

Spartans of splendid merit, and equal or supenior to Xenophon 

in military resource, would not have combined with it that poli¬ 
tical and rhetorical accomplishment which the position of the 
latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his propositions 
appears, each of them is left to him not only to initiate, but 
to enforce: Cheirisophus and Eleanor, after a few words of intro¬ 
duction, consign to him tlie duty of working up the minds of the 
army to the proper pitek 

flow well he performed this, may be seen by bis speecb to the 
•army, wbicli bears in its general tenor a remarkable resemblance to 
that of Periklcs addressed to the Athenian public in the second 
year of the war, at the moment when the miseries of tlie epidemic, 
conihined with those of invasion, had driven them almost to despair. 
It breathes a strain of exaggerated confidence, and an under¬ 
valuing of real dangers, highly suitable for the occasion, but 
which neither Periklcs nor Xenophon would have employed at any 
othef moment.® Throughout the whole of his .speech, and esjee- 


^ Compare the observations of Pori- 
klSs, in his hkst speech to the Atlie- 
nians, about the incthciency of the best 
thoughts, if a man hiid not the jiower of 
Betting them forth in an impressive 
manner (Thucyd. ii. GO). KatVof 4fiol 
Toiot^qn 6py(C^<r$€y ts ovSeybf oUffitai 
-fhou yyuvtti re r a S4ovr a 
icai lpfiyev(rai ravra, (pi\Siro\is 
re Koi fcpelrrafy *3 re yiip ; 

yyobf kckI (ra<pws ^d^as, 4v ‘(aep kclI et f 
&Q. W ' 

The philosopher and the statesman at 
Athens liore hold the iirne language. 
It was the opinion of Sokx$Ahn^fi6yovs 


d^'iovt efyat rtpiiis roifs el^dras rit 
Seay ray ical 4pfii)y6v(xai Svva- 
p-eyovs (Xonoph. Mem. i. 2, 52). 

A striking passage in tlie funeral 
harangue of Lysias (Orat, ii. Epitaph, 
s. 19j seta forth tUo prevalent idea of 
the Athenian democracy-authoritative 
law, with persuasive and instructive 
speech, as superseding mutual violence 
(y6pos and \Syos, as the antithesis of 
^la). Compare a siniilar sentiment in 
Isokratds (Or. iv. (Tanegyr.) s. 5:)-56). 

* the speech of I'eriklds (Thuc. ii. 
6i)-()4). He justifies the boastful tone 
of it, by the unwonted depression 
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cially in regard to the accidental sneeze near at hand which 
intcrmjjted the beginning of it, Xenophon displayed that skill 
and practice in dealing with a numerous audience, and a given 
situation, which characterised more "or loss every educated Athe¬ 
nian. Other Greeks, Lacedmmonians or Arcadians, could act, with 
bravery and in concert; but the Athenian Xenophon was among 
the few who could think, apeak, and act, with equal efficiency.' It 
was this tripartite accomplishment which an aspiring youth was 
compelled to sot‘before himself as an aim, in the democracy of 
Athens; and which the So])hists as well as the dcraocratical 
institutions—both of tliem so hardly depreciated by mo.st critics— 
helped and encouraged him to acquire. It Was this tripartite ac¬ 
complishment, the exclusive jtossossion of which, in spite of constant 
jealousy on the part of llocotian officers and comrades of Proxenns,* 
elevated Xenophon into the ino.st ascendent person of the Gyrcian 
army, from the present moment until the time when it broke up, — 
as will be seen in the subsequent history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact,—that the 
accomplishments wbiweby Xenophon lea})ed on a sudden into 
such extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent service 
to his army, were accomplishments belonging in an especial 
manner to the Athenian democracy and education—because 
Xenophon himself has throughout his writings treated Athens 
not merely without the attachment of a citizen, but with feelings 
more like the jiositivo antipathy of an "exile. Ilis sympathies 
are all in favour of the pcrjaitual drill, the mechanical obedience, 
the secret government proceedings, the narrow and prescribed 
range of ideas, the silent and deferential demeanour, the methodi- 


against whicH he had to contend on the j 
I»art of his hearcrH —ATjAwtrw fie na'i r65* 
a fioi fiofceTre oCt* avrol viJtiruTf ivdvixii- 
$r}vai &ir<ipxov iifiiv fXfytQovs irepi is 't^v 
itpxh^ o(»t’ ^ 7 ^ iy rois vply ><.6yois, o yfi* 
tiy vvy ixpv<’'i-l‘Vy Koptrahf'rTi- 
pay ri/y irp o o 'tt o i i) c i v, 

Karair€ir\7iyfiivovs iftas 
"If apa rh fiKh 5 ((apojv. 

This is also tho proper explanation of 
Xenophon’s tone. 

' In a passage of the Cyropsedia (v. 

Xenophon sets forth in a striking 
niauner the combination of the KeKrivds 
Kal TrpaKriK65—"ilaTrep srol ^rav 
5^^, 6 w\fi<rrov5 

T«Tos fio{<{^CTa{ €tvai, oStw Kal 8 tok 
irsiffot & TXelffTous 6fioyyi^fiQV«ts ^uiv 
oSfoy Kckt i Kdf- 


raros /cal vpuKr ik ar 0 s Kpl- 
voiTo iiy flyat. fxiyroi &s \6yov 

r)fi7v olov 

TOtTC irphs e/foo’Toy aurwy, toO- 
To /ifXeTrtTe—- fiiAA’ i> s rovs ire- 
v € la fit vovs y<p’ i k a tr tou fi^Xooy 
ierc/xipovs ots tv vpdrraxrtVf 
oCruf irapaffKeudC^i/Be. 

In describing the duties of a Hip- 
parch or commander of the cavalry, 
Xenophon also insists upon the im¬ 
portance of perauasive speech, as a 
means of keeping up the active obe¬ 
dience of the soldier's—Efy 7 ^ fi^v rfi 
fVfi-et^ETy ilvai Tj^y apxopivovs, piya 
fikv Kal rh X<l7^ otSdS’KEiy, S<ra tyaBk 
ievi iv TeiBapx^tVf &c. (Xen. Mag. Eq. 
i. 24->. 

® See Xenoph. Anab. r. 0, 25. 
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cal, though tardy, action—of Sparta. AVhatovcr may be the 
justice of his' preference, certain it is, that ttie qualities whereby 
he was himself enabled to contribute so much both to the rescue 
of the Cyreian aniiy, and to Ris own reputation—were Athenian 
far more than Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the propositions of 
rf'tSiwv'r Xenophon, were taking their morning meal before they 

Mitw- coraineiicod their march, Mifhridates, one of the Persians 
Greeks ■ previously attached to Cyrus, appelted with a few 
parley. liorscmen on a mission of pretended friendshipi But it 
was soon found out that his purposes were treacherous, and that 
he came merely to seduce individual soldiers to desertion—with a 
few of whom he succeeded. Accordingly,* the resolution was 
haken to admit no more heralds or envoys. 

Disembarrassed of sujierfluous baggage, and refreshed, the army 
ThKdrwta now crosscd the Great Zab River, and pursued their 
march on the other side, having their baggage and 
miirei'i', attendants in the centre, and Cheirisophus leading the 
S"ivr’f„T, van, with a select body of 300 hoplites.' As no mention 
cAvairy. jg of ^ t,ri,ireg^ we are to presume that they forded 
the river,—which furnishes a ford (according to Mr. Ainsworth), 
still commonly used, at a jilace between thirty and forty miles 
from its junction w'ith the Tigris. When they had got a little 
way forward, Mithridates again ajipeared with a few hundred 
cavalry and Imwmen. He approached them like a friend ; but as 
soon as he was near enough, suddenly began to harass the rear 
with a shower of missiles. What surprises us most, is, that the 
Persians, with their very numerous force, made no attempt to 
hinder them from crossing so very considerable a river; for 
Xenophon estimates the Zab at 400 feet broad,—and this seems 
below the statement of modern travellers, who Inform us that it 
contains not much less water than the Tigris ; and though usually 
deeper and narrower, cannot be much narrower at any fordable 
place.’^ It is to he recollected that the Persians, habitually 
marching in advance of the Greeks, must have reached the river 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 3, C; iii, 5, 43. 

2 Xcn. Anab. ii. 5, 1. Aiuswortli, 

Travols and llesearclies in Asia Minor, 
&c. vol. ii. cli. 4}-. j). 3U7} also bis Tra¬ 
vels in the Track of Uie Ten 'I’bousaiid, 
p. 119-134. • • 

Professor Koch, who speaks with per¬ 
sonal knowledge both of Armenia and 
of the region oast of the Tigris, obaenres 


truly that 'tlie Great Zab is the only 
point (east of tho Tigiis) which Xeno¬ 
phon assigns in such a manner as to be 
capalilo of distinct local identification. 
Ho also observes, here aa elsewhere, 
that the number of parasangs specified 
by Xenophon ia essentially deluaive aa 
a measure of distance (Zug dor Zehn 
Tausend, p. 04). 
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first, and were therefore in possession of the crossing, whether 
bridge or ford. Though on tlie watch for every opjwrtunity of 
jMjrfidy, Tissaphernes did not dare to resist the Greeks, even in 
the most advantageous position, adi ventured only upon sending 
Mithridates to harass the rear; wliicli he e.xecuted with consider¬ 
able effect. The bowmen and darters of the Greeks, few in 
number, were at the same time inferior to those of the Persians; 
and when Xenojihon employed his rear-guard, hojilites and peltasts, 
to charge and rei<ll them, he not only could never overtake any 
one, but suffered much in getting back to rejoin his own main 
body. Even when retiring, the Persian horseman could' diseharge 
bis anw or cast hi.s javelin behind him with effect; a de.xterity 
which the Parthians exhibited afterwards still more signally, and 
which the Pereian horsemen of the present day ])arallel with their 
carbines. This was the first exp(;ricnec which the Greeks had of 
inarching under the haras-sing attack of cavalry. Even the small 
detachment of Mithridates greatly delayed their progress ; so that 
they accomplished little more than two miles, reaching the villages 
in the evening, with many wounded, and much disconrageme,it.‘ 
“Thank Heaven,” (said .Xenophon in the evening, when Glieiri- 
sophus reproached him for imprudence in (putting the <>( 

main body to charge cavalry, whom yet he could not Iran’mluh- 
reach), “Thank Heaven, that our enemies attacked us 
w'ith a small (hftachment only, and not with their great 
numbers. They have given us a valuable lesson, without 
doing us any serious harm.” Profiting by the lesson, 
the Greek leaders organized during the night and during the halt 
of the next day, a small Ixaly of fifty cavidry; with 200 Ifhodian 
slingers, whose slings, fnniislied with leaden bullets, both carried 
farther and struck harder than those of the Persians hurling largo 
stones. On the ensuing morning, they .started before daybreak, 
since there lay in their way a ravine difficult to pass. They found 
the ravine undefended (according to the usual stupidity of Persian 
proceedings), but when they bad got nearly a mile Ix'yoml it, 
Mitbrldatos reapjwared in pursuit with a body of 4000 horsemen 
and darters. Confident from bis acblevemeiit of the preceding day, 
he had promised, with a body of that force, to deliver the Greeks 
into the hands of tlie satrap. But the latter were now better 
prepared. As soon as he began to attack them, the trumpet 
sounded,—and forthwdth the horsemen, slingers, and darters. 


' Xou. Auab. iu. 3, 9. 
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issued forth to charge the Persians, sustained by the hoplites in the 
rear. So effective was the charge, that the Persians Bed in dismay, 
notwithstanding their superiority in number; while the ravine so 
impeded their flight that m,-uti|y of them were slain, and eighteen 
prisoners made. The Greek soldiers of their own accord mutilated 
the dead bodies, in order to strike terror into the enemy.’ At the 
end of the day’s march they reached the Tigris, near the deserted 
city of Larissa, the vast, massive, and |ofty brick walls of which 
(25 feet in thickness, 100 feet high, seven nulc#in circumference) 
attested its former grandeur. Near this place was a stone pyra¬ 
mid, 100 feet in breadth, and 2U0 feet high; the summit of 
which was crowded with fugitives out of the neighbouring villages. 
Another day’s march up the course of the Tigris brought the 
army to a second deserted city called Mespila, nearly opposite to 
the modern city of Mosul. Although these two cities, which a'em 
to have formed the continuation of (or the substitute for) the 
once colossal Nineveh or Ninus, were completely deserted,—yet 
the country around them was so well furnished with villages and 
population, that the Greeks not only obtained provisions, but also 
strings for the making of new bows, and lead for bullets to be used 
by the slingers.” 

During the next day’s march, in a course generally parallel 
-ri,gspi,em88 ’’''hh the Tigris, and ascending the stream, Tissaphemes, 
IS! with coming up along with some other grandees, and with a 
Kimeeffect, mimcrous army, enveloped the Greeks hyth in flanks 
and rear. In sjiite of his advantage of numbers, he did not venture 
upon any actual charge, but kept up a fire of arrows, darts, and 
stones. lie was however so well answered by the newly-trained 
archers and slingers of the Greeks, that on the whole they had the 
advantage, in spite of the superior size of the Persian bows, many 
of which were taken and effectively tpnployed on the Grecian side. 
Having passed the night in a well-stocked village, they halted 
there the next day in order to stock themselves with provisions, and 
then pursued their march for four successive days along a level 
country, until on the fifth day they reached hilly ground with the 
prospect of still higher hills beyond. All this march was made 
* under upremitting annoyance from the enemy, insomuch that 

’ Xon. Anab. iii. A, I-."). ^ | and valuable Assyrian remains. The 

* Xen. Anab. iii. 4, n-18. It is here, ! legend ndiich Xenophon heard on the 
on the site of the ancient Nineveh, that: spot, respecting the vmy in whicii these 
the recent investi^tiona of Mr. hnyard | •cities were captured and ruined, is of a 
have brought to light so many curious I truly Oriental character. 
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though the order of tiie Greeks was never broken, a considerable 
number of their men were W'ounded. Kxperience taught them, 
that it was inconvciucnt for the whole army to march in one 
inflexible, undivided, hollow squa#; and they accordingly con¬ 
stituted six lochi or regiments of 100 men each, subdivided into 
companies of 50, %nd enomotios or smaller companies of 25, each 
with a special officer (conformably to the Spartan practice) to move 
separately on each flank, and either to fall back, or fall in, as 
might suit the fletetuations of the central mass, arising from imjie- 
diments in the road or menaces of the enemy.' On reaching the 
hills, in sight of an elevated citadel or palace, with several villages 
around it, the Greeks anticipated some remission of the Persian 
attack. But after having passed over one hill, they were pro¬ 
ceeding to ascend the second, when they found themselves as¬ 
sailed with unwonted vigour by the Persian cavalry from the 
summit of it, whose leaders were seen flogging on the men to the 
attack." This charge was so efficacious, that the Greek light 
troops were driven in with loss, and forced to take shelter within 
the ranks of the hojditcs. After a march both slow and full of 
suffering, they could only reach their night-quarters by sending a 
dctac.hment to get possession of some ground above the Pereians, 
who thus became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (siqqiosed by Mr. Ains¬ 
worth to have been in the fertile country under the OtfiiifortoMo 
modern towj! called ZakhiP), were unusually rich in X“urwbl 
provisions ; magazines of flour, barley, and wine, having 
been collected there for the Persian satrap. They ih'inSSi'' 
reposed here three days, chiefly in order to tend the 
numerons wounded, for whose necessities, eight of the most com¬ 
petent persons w’erc singled out to act as surgeons. On the fourth 
day they resumed their march, descending into the plain. But 
experience had now satisfied them that it w'as imprudent to con¬ 
tinue in march under fhe attack of cavalry, so that when Tlss;i- 
phemes appeared and began to harass them, they halted at the 
first village, and when thus in station, easily repelled him. As the 
afternoon advanced, the Persian assailants began to retire; for 
they were always in the habit of taking up their night-post at 
a distance of near seven miles from the Grecian position; being 

' Sen. Anab. Hi. 4, 19-23. ^ Sen. Anab, Ui. 4-25. Compare Ue- 

I incline to Iwlieve that there were rodot. vii. 21, .56, 103. 
tsix Iwhi upon each flank—that is, twelye ^ Professor *Jiech (Zwg dor Zebu Tau- 
locbi in all; tliough the words of Xeno- send, p. 68) is of the same opinion, 
pliou are not quite clear. 
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very apprehensive of nocturnal attack in their Camp, when their 
horses were tied hy the and without eitJier saddle or bridle.* 
As soon as they had departed, the Greeks resumed their 
march, and made so much Jivanco during the night, that the 
Persians did not overtake them cither on the next day or the day 
after. * 

On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, having made a 
forced march by night, were seen not only in advance of the 
Greeks, but in occupation of a spur of high and jfroeipitous ground 
overhanging immediately tlie road whereby the Greeks were to 
descend into the plain. When Ghcirisoj)hus approached, he at 
once saw that descent was impracticable in the face of an enemy 
thus posted, lie therefore halted, sent for Xenophon from the 
rear, and desired him to bring forward the poltiists to the van. 
But Xenophon, though he obtwed the summons in jwrson and 
galloped his horse to tlu! front, did not think it prudent to 
move the peltasts from the rear, because he saw Tissaphemes, 
with another portion of tin; anny, just coming up ; so that the 
Grecian anny was at onco impeded in front, and tlircatciied by 
the enemy closing upon them behind. I'lio Persians on the high 
ground in front could not he directly assailed. But Xenophon 
'observed, that on the right of the Grecian army, there was an ac¬ 
cessible mountain summit yet higher, from whence a descent 
might he made for a flank attack upon the Persian position. 
Pointing out this summit to Clieirisoiilms, as affordipg the only 
means of dislodging the troops in front, lie urged that one of them 
should immediately hasten with a detachment to take possession of 
it and offered to Chclrisophus the choice either of going, or 
staying with the army. “ Choose for yourself,” said Gheirisophus. 
“ Well then (said Xenophon), I will go; since I am the younger 
of the two.” Accordingly, at the head of a select detachment 
from the van and centre of the army, he immediately commenced 
his flank march up the steep ascent to this highest summit. So 
soon as the enemy saw their jmrpose, they also detached troops on 
tlieir side, hoping to get to tlic summit first; and the two detach¬ 
ments were seen mounting at the same time, each struggling with 

^ Xeu. Anab. iii. 4, :55j soo also Cy- &c., p. 481) states that the horeos of 
ropaodia, iii. ‘61. Oriontal cavalry, and even of the Eng- 

TUe Thracian prince Seuthos was ho lish cavalry in Hindoatan, are still kept 
apprehensive of night .athtek, tliat ho tied and Rhackled at night, in the ftain© 
and his troop kojjt theii’ horseB bruUod way as Xenophon describes to ha\'e been 
all night (Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 21 ). practised by the PerKiaus. 

Mr. ICiuueir ('iVavel.'S in Abia Minor, 
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the utmost efforts to get before the other,—each being encouraged 
by shouts and clamour from the two armies resjiectivcly. 

As Xenophon was riding by the side of his soldiers, cheering 
,them on and reminding them that tiicir chance of seeing Victory of 
their country and their families all depended upon sue- 
cess in the effort before them, a Sikyonian hoplite in the 
ranks, named Soteridas, said to him—“You and I are not on an 
equal footing, Xenoplion. You are on liorscback ;—I am painfully 
sti'uggling up on foot, with my shield to carry.” Stung with this 
taunt, Xenophon sprang from his horse, pushed Soteridas out of 
his place in the ranks, took his shield as well as his jilace, and 
began to march forward afoot along with the rest. Though thus 
weighed down at once by the .shield belonging to an hoplite, and 
by the heavy cuirass of a horseman (who carried no shield), he 
nevertheless put forth all his strength to advance under such 
double incumbrance, and to continue his incitement to the rest. 
But the soldiers around him w'ere so indignant at the proceeding of 
Soteridas, that they reproached and even struck him, until they 
compelled him to resume his shield as well as his place in the ranks. 
Xenophon then remounted and ascended the hill on horseback as 
far as the ground permitted; but was obliged again to dismount 
presently, in cou,sequencc of the steepness of the upjiennost portion. 
Such energetic efforts enabled him and his detachment to reach the 
summit first. As soon as the cnemy‘saw this, they desisted from 
their ascent, and dispersed in all directions; loiiving the forward 
march open to the main Grecian array, which Gheirisophus accord¬ 
ingly conducted safely down into'the plain. Here he w'as rejoined 
by Xenophon on descending from the summit. All found them¬ 
selves in comfortable quarters, amidst several w'ell-stocked villages 
on the b.anks of the Tigris. They a«i[uircd moreover an addi¬ 
tional booty of large droves of cattle, intercepted when on the 
point of being transported across the river ; w'here a considerable 
body of horse were seen assembled on the opposite bank.' 

Though here disturbed only by some desultory attacks on the 
jmrt of the Persians, who burnt several of the villages 
which lay in their forward line of march, the Greeks 
became seriously embarrassad whither to direct their steps; 
for on their left flank was the Tigris, so deep that their 
spears found no bottom,—and on their right, mountains 
of exceeding height. As tlie generals and the lochage.s 


' Xen. Ansh. iii. 4, 3G-49; ui. 5, X 
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were taking counsel, a Rhodian soldier came to them with a 
proposition for transporting the whole army across to the other 
bank of the river by means of inflated skins, which could be fur¬ 
nished in abundance by the ^imals in their possession. But this 
ingenious scheme, in itself feasible, was put out of the question by 
the view of the Persian c.avalry on the opposite bank ; and as the 
villages in their front had been burnt, the. army had no choice 
except to return back one day’s march to those in which they had 
before halted. Here the generals again deliberated, questioning 
all their prisoners as to the difi'ercnt bearings of the country. The 
road from the south wiis tliat in which they had already marclied 
from Babylon and Media; that to the westward, going to Lydia 
and Ionia, was karred to them by the interposing Tigris; east¬ 
ward (they were informed) was the way to Ekbatana and Susa,; 
northward, lay the rugged and inhospitable mountains of the 
Karduchians,—fierce freemen who despised the Great King, and 
defied all his efforts to conquer them; having once dcstniycd a 
Persian invading array of 120,000 men. On the other side of 
Karduchia, however, lay the rich Persian satrapy of Armenia, 
wherein botli the Euphrates and the Tigris could bo crossed near 
their sources, and fi'om whence they could choose their farther 
course easily towards Greece. Like Mysia, I'isidia, and other 
mountainous regions, Karduchia was a free territory surrounded 
on all sides by the dominions of the Great King, who reigned only 
in the cities and on the plains.' 

Detennining to fight their way across those difficnlt mountains 
Thfy sate into Armenia, but refraining from any public announce- 
nwimtainB of ment, for fear that the passes should he occupied before- 
diithiana. hand—the generals sacrificed forthwith, in order that 
they might be ready for breaking u]) at a moment’s notice. They 
then began their march a little after midnight, so that soon after 
daybreak they reached the first of the Karduchian mountain-passes, 
which they found undefended. Cheirisophus, with his front divi¬ 
sion and all the light troops, made haste to ascend the {mas, and 
having got over the first mountain, descended on the other side 
to some villages in the valley or nooks beneath; while Xenophon, 
with the heavy-armed and the baggagof followed at a slower pace, 

* Xen. Amb. iii. ,•); iv. 1 , 3. Pro-1 up tbo euBtcrn side of the Tigris, is ron- 
bably the plaoe wliere tho Greeks fjuit- ' ilored impracticable by the mountains 
ted the Tigris to strike into the Ksrdu- elositigin. Here the modern road crosses 
chian mountains, was, the neighbour- tho I’ignB by a brirlge, from tho eaatorn 
hood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the aueiout bank to the wosterii (Koch, Zu" der 
Beaabde. It is licre that farther march, 2Sehn Taiiseiid, p. 72'. ' ° 
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r—not reaching the villages until dark, as the road was both steep 
and narrow. ’ The Karduchians, taken completely by surprise, 
abandoned the villages as the Greeks approached, and took refuge 
on the mountains; leaving to the intruders plenty of provisions, 
comfortable houses, and especially, abundance of copper vessels. 
At first the Greeks were careful to do no damage, trying to invite 
the natives to amicable colloquy. But none of the latter would 
come near, and at length necessity drove the Greeks to take what 
was necessary for refreshment. It was just when Xenophou ^j^id 
the rear-guard were coming in at night, that some few Karduchians 
first Set upon them; by surprise and with con.sidcrable success— 
BO that if their nurab(!rs had l)oon greater, serious mischief night 
have ensued.’ 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mountains,—an 
earnc.st of resistance during the next day; which satLsfied Thi-yimm 

111 !• 1 1 • niut'h ol‘ 

tlie (jreck generals that they must ligliten the armv, in ftfirimitgage 

, g’ -tlioirwt- 

order to ensure greater expedition as well as a tuller fcringii from 
complement of available hands during the coming march. araioiiwKj? 
They therefore gave orders to burn all the baggage aucWiu.iL'*' 
except what was indispensable, and to di.smiss all the prisoners; 
planting themselves in a narrow strait, through which the army 
had to pass, in order to see that their directions were executed. 
The w’omcn however, of whom there were many with the army, 
could not bo abandoned ; and it seems farther that a considerable 
stock of baggage w’as still retained: nor could the army make 
more than slow advance, from the narrowness of the road and the 
harassing attack of the Karduchians, who were now assembled in 
considerable numbers. Their attack was renewed with double 
vigour on the ensuing day, when the Greeks were forced, from 
want of provisions, to hasten forward their march, though in the 
midst of a terrible snow-storm. Both Gbeirisophus in the front 
and Xenophon in the rear, were hard pressed by the Karduchian 
slingers and bowmen ; the latter, men of consummate skill, having 
bows three cubits in length, and arrows of more than two cubits, 
so strong that the Greeks when they took them could dart them as 
javelins. These archers, amidst the nigged ground and narrow 
patlis, approached so near and drew the bow with such surprising 
force, resting one extremity of it on the ground, that several Greek 
warriors were mortally wounded even through both diield and 
corslet into the reins, and through the brazen helmet into their 


* Xon. Auab. iv. 1, 12. 


^ Xen. Anab. iv.19-30. 
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heads; among them especially, two distinguished men, a Laced®- 
monian named Ivloouymus and an Arcadian named Basias.' The 
rear division* more roughly handled tlian the rest, was obliged 
continually to halt to repel the enemy, under all the difficulties of 
the grouud, which made it scarcely possible to act against nimble 
mountaineers. On one occasion how'cver, a body of these latter 
were entrapped into an ambu|li, driven back with loss, and (what 
was still more fortunate) two of their number were made prisoners. 

iThus impeded, Xenophon sent frequent messages entreating' 
Exircmfdan- Chcirisoplius to slackcn the march of the van divi4cn ; 

gcT of their 11 1^1 

wtuuUoti. but instead of obeying, (’heirisojihus only hastcne<l the 
faster, urging Xenophon to follow him. The march of the army 
became little better than a rout, so that the rear division reached 
the halting-place in extreme confusion ; upon which Xenophon 
proceeded to remonstrate with Cheirisophus for prematurely 
hurrying forward and neglecting his comrades behind. But tjjp 
other—pointing out to hi.s attention the hill before them, and the 
steep path ascending it, fonning their future line of march, which 
was beset with numerous Karduchiaiis—defended himself by 
saying that he had hastened forwmrd in hojies of being .able to 
reach this pass before the enemy, in which attempt however he 
had not succeeded.® 

To advance farther on this road ajipeared hopeless ; yet the 
Xenophon guiilcs declared that no other could lie taken. Xeno- 
m'lotbCTroad plx® then bethought him of the two prisoners whom he 
just captured, and jiroiMised th.at these two should 
poaiiion. |jg questioned also. They were accordingly interrogated 
apart; and the first of them—having persisted in denying, notwith¬ 
standing all menaces, that there was any road excejit that before 
them—was put to death under the eyes of the second prisoner. 
This latter, on being then questioned, gave more comfortable Intelli¬ 
gence ; saying that he knew of a dlttcrent road, more circuitous, 
but easier and practicable even for beasts of burden, whereby the 
pass before them and the occupying enemy might be turned ; but 
that there was one particular bigb position commanding the road, 
which it was necessary to master beforehand by surprise, as the 
Karduchians were already on guard there. Two thousand Greeks, 
having the guide bound along with them, W'erc accordingly de¬ 
spatched late in the afternoon, to surprise this post by a night- 
march ; while Xenophon, in order to distract the attention of the 


> Xbu. Anab. iv. 1,18; iv. 2, 28. 


2 Xcu. Auab. iv. 1, 21. 
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Karducliians in front, made a feint of advancing as if about to 
force the direct pass. As soon as lie was seen crossing the ravine 
which led to this mountain, the Karduchians on the top imme¬ 
diately began to roll down vast masses of rock, which bounded and 
dashed down tlie roadway in such a manner as to render it un- 
ajiproachablc. They continued to do this all night, and the 
Greeks heard the noise of the descending masses long after they 
had returned to their camp for .supper and rest.' 

Meanwhile the detachment of 2000, marching by the circuitous 
road, and reaching in the night the elevated nosition riicKar- 

/ ijfll 11 ^ X 1 ^ ^ \ 

(tliwigh there was another above yet*more commanding) 
held by the Karduchian.s, surprised and disjierscd them, ci™red. 
p.assing the night by their fires. At daybreak, and under favour of 
a mist, they stole silently towards the position occupied by tho^ other 
Karduchians in front of the main Grecian army. On coming near 
they suddenly sounded their trumpets, shouted aloud, and oom- 
iiflnced the attack, which proved completely successful. The 
defenders, taken unprepared, fled with little resistance, and 
scarcely any loss, from their activity and knowledge. of the 
country; while Oheirisophus and the main Grecian force, on 
hearing the trumpet which had been previously concerted as the 
signal, rushed forward and stormed the height in front; some 
along the regular path ; others climbing up as they could and 
pulling each other up by means of their sjicars. The two bodies 
of Greeks thus joined each other on the summit, so that the road 
became open for farther advance. 

Xenophon, however, with the rear-guard marched on the 
circuitous road taken by the 2000, as the most practi- Oangorot 
cable for the baggage animals, whom'he placed in the ^'iiiiuie 

‘ ™ ^ ^ T*t*Rr division 

centre of his division—-the whole array covering a great undsaggago. 
length of ground, since the road was very narrow. During 
this interval the dispersed Karduchians had rallied, and re- . 
occupied two or three high peaks, commanding the road—from 
whence it was necessary to drive them. Xenophon’s troops 
stonned successively these three positions, tlic Karduchians not 
daring to, affront close combat, yet making destructive use of their 
missiles. A Grecian guard was left on the hindermost. of the 
three peaks, until all the baggage train should have passed by. 
But the Karduchians, by a sudden and well-timed movement, 
contrived to surprise this guard, slew two out of the three leaders 


* Xou. Auab. iv. 2, 4. 
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with several soldiers, and forced the rest to jump down the crags 
as they could, in order to join their comrades in the road. En¬ 
couraged by such success the assailants pressed nearer to the 
inarching army, occupying a crag over against that lofty summit 
on which Xenophon was posted. As it was within speaking 
distance, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with them in 
order to get back the dead bodies of the slain. To this demand 
the Karduchians at first acceded, on condition that their villages 
should not be burnt; hut finding their numbers every moment 
increasing, they resumed the offensive. When Xenophon ^itli 
the army had begun his dffsceut from the last summit, mey 
hurried onward in crowds to occujiy it; beginning again to roll 
down masses of rock, and renew their lire of miisiles, upon the 
Greeks. Xenophon himself was here in some danger, having been 
deserted by his shield-bearer : but he was rescued by an Arcadian 
hoplite named Eurylochus, who ran to give him the benefit of ^ 
own shield as a protection for both in the retreat.' 

After a march thus jminful and perilous, the rear division at 
Anrifiy length found themselves in safety among their comrades, 
til TOivor iu villages with well-stocked houses and abundance of 

the hwlies of n • n i '<r i i 

the slam. com and wine, ho eager liowever were A.enophon and 
Cheirisophus to obtain the bodies of the slain for burial, that they 
consented to purchase them by surrendering the guide, and to 
inarch onward without any guide: a heavy sacrifice in this 
unknown country, attesting their great anxiety about the burial." 

For three more days did they struggle and fight their way 
Thiy roach through tile iiarrow and rugged jiaths of tlic Kardiicliian 
KotitrlttH, mountains, beset throughout by these formidable bowmen 
iiouiy"” slingers; whom tliey had to dislodge at every diffi- 
ofiforduchto. gulf ^nd agalnst whom their own Kretan bowmen 
were found inferior indeed, but still highly useful. Their seven 
days’ march through this country, with its fixm and warlike 
inhabitants, were days of the utmost fatigue, suffering, and peril; 
far more intolerable than anything which they bad exjwricnced 
from Tissapbernes and the Persians. Eight glad were they once 
more to see a plain, and to find themselves near the banks of the 
river Kentrites, which divided these mountains from the hillocks 
and plains of Armenia—enjoying comfortable quarters in villages, 
with the satisfaction of talking over past miseries.’ 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 17-21. i bow unfading was the recollection of 

® Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 23. wlia.t he had suffered in Karduchia. 

8 Xen. Anab. iv. 3,2. Hie expressions Kol ol "'EAXtfyfs iyrav0a avtraUamo 
have a simple emphasis which marks iStirrey Tr^Stov 6e tS>v 
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Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian invasion, that the 
Armenian side of the' Kentrites, for a breadth of 15 ihibtoium 
miles, was unpeopled and destitute of villages.' But the Ke'nSiSi^“ 
approach of the Greeks having become known to Tiri- xcnopiim. 
ba^us, satrap of Armenia, the banks of the river were lined with 
his cavalry and infantry to oppose their passage; a precaution, 
which if Tissajjhemes had taken_at the Great Zab at the moment 
when he perfidiously seized Klearclms and his eolleagues, the 
Greeks would hardly have reached the northern hank of that 
rivCT. ,In the face of such obstacles, the Greeks nevertheless 
attimipted the passage of the Kentrites, seeing a regular road on 
the other side. But the river was 200 feet in breadth (only half 
the breadth of the Zab), above their breasts in depth, extremely 
rapid, and with a bottom full of sli])]K‘ry stones; insomuch tliat 
they could not hold their shields in the proper position, from the 
foi'ce of the stream ; while if they lifted the shields above their 
heads, they were exposed defeiicele^ to the an'ows of the satrap’s 
troojis. After various trials, the passage was found impracticable, 
and they were obliged to resume their encanijmient on the left 
bank. To their great alarm, they saw the Ivarduchians assembling 
on the hills in their rear, so that their situation, during this day 
and night, appeared nearly desperate. In the night Xenophon 
had a dream~the first which he has told us since his dream on 
the terrific night after the seizure of the generals—but on this 
occasion, of augury more unequivocally good. He dreamt that ho 
was bound in chains, but that his chains on a sudden dro])t off 
spontaneously; on the faith of which, he told Cheirisophus at 
daybreak that he had good hopes of preservation ; and when the 
generals offered sacrifice, the victims were at once favourable. As 
the army were taking their morning meal, twm young Greeks ran 
to Xenophon with the auspicious news that they had accidentally 
found another ford near half a mile up the river, where the water 
was not even up to their middle, and where the rocks came so 
close on the right bank that the enemy’s horse could offer no 
opposition. Xenophon, starting from his meal in delight, imme¬ 
diately offered libations to those gods who had revealed both the 
dream to himself in the night, and the unexpected ford afterwards 

ipeuv 6 voraphs It if tirra trrdSta rwv fiaxipevoi htertXftraVt KOi ivaSoy Kaxk 
KapSovx^o^v. T6Te flip o^p rjii^la-Orjcap ^tro ovU ret. evfivaPTa Koi 

jUtiAtt icoi ru hririiStia ^optcs xal Tivcrcufteppovs. 'Sis oSp innjWaypePoi 

iroWa rap 7rape\ij\v$(irap irti^v (xprifio^ rovrap 4S<(ds 
ptiopres. ‘'Eirra yap 'QMfpas, &cras trtp > Xeu. Auab. iv. 4, 1. 
iiropiv0ri<rap S»a rap Kaptoix^^y ^Airas 
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to these youths; two revelations which he ascribed h) the same 
gods.-’ 

Presently they marched in their usual order, Charisopbus 
Timydfe. commanding the van and Xenophon the rear, along 
tlic river to the newly-discovered ford; the enemy 
the Aver, marching parallel with them on the opposite baidt. 
Having reached tlie ford, halted, and grounded arms, Cheiriso- 
phus placed a wreath on his hea^, took off his clothes, and then 
resumed his arms, ordering all the rest to resume their arms also.® 
Each lochus (company of 100 men) was then arranged in column 
or single file, with Cheirisophus himst'lf in the centre. MeanvUile 
the prophets were offering ssicrifice to the river. So soon as the 
signs were pronounced to be favourable, all the soldiers shouted 
the psean, and all the women joined in chorus with their feminine 
yell. Cheirisophus then, at the head of the army, entered the, 
river and began to ford it; while Xenophon, with a large portion 
of the rear division, made a feipt of hastening back to the original 
ford, as if lie were about to attempt the passage there. This 
distracted the attention of the enemy’s horse ; who became afraid 
of being attacked on both sides, galloped off to guard flic passage 
at the other point* and opposed no serious rcslsiance to Cheiriso¬ 
phus. As soon as the latter had reached the other side, and put 
his division into order, he marched up to attack the Armenian 
infantry, who were on the high banks a little way above; but this 
infantry, deserted by its cavalry, dispersed without awaiting his 
approach. The handful of Grecian cavalry, attached to the 
division of Cheirisophus, pursued and took some valuable spoils.® 

As soon as Xenoplion saw his colleague successfully established 
Smopion Opposite bank, he brought back his detachment to 

with tbe the ford over which the baggage and attendants were stiU 

rPttt.guara . ° 

kSr'bmns proceeded to take precautions against the 

aud tfTorts Karduchians on his own side who were assembling iu the 
rear. He found some difficulty in keeping his rear 
division together, for many of them, in spite of orders, quitted their 
ranks, and went to look after their mistresses or their baggage in 
the crossing of the water.* The peltasts and bowmen, who had 
gone over with Cheirisophus, but whom that general now no 
longer needed, %ere directed to hold themselves prepared on both 
flanks of the army crossing, and to advance a little way into the 
water, in the attitude of men just about to recross. When Xeno- 

‘ XeU. Anab. iv, 3, 6-13. ( J Xen. Aimb. iv. 3, 20-25. 

= Xen. Ansb. iv. .3, 17. j < Xea. Anab. iv. .1, )U. 
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phon was left with only tiie diminished rear-guard, the rest having 
got over,—the Earduchians rushed upon him, and began to slioot 
and sling. Bat.on a sudden, the Grecian hojdites charged with 
thmr accustomed ptean, upon which the Karduchians took to flight 
—having no arms for close combat on the plain. The trumpet 
now being heard to sound, they ran away so much the faster; 
while this was the signal, according to orders before given by 
Xenophon, for the Greeks to suspend their cliarge, to turn back, 
and to cross the river as sj)ccdily as possible. By favour of this 
able manoeuvre, the passage was accomplished by the whole army 
with'little or uo loss, about midday.' 

They now found themselves in Armenia; a country of even, 
undulating surface, hut very high above the level of the March 
sea, and extremely cold at the season when they entered 
it—December. Tliough the strip of -land bordering on verecyti 
!Earduchia furnislied no supplies, one long march brought them to 
a village, containing abundance of provisions, together with a 
residence of the satrap Tiribazus; after whicli, in two farther 
marches they reached the river Teleboas, with many villages on 
its banks. Here Tiribazus himself, apj)earing with a division of 
cavalry, sent forward his interpreter to request a conference with 
tlie leaders; which being held, it was agreed that tlie Greeks 
slvould proceed unmolested tlirougli his territory, taking such 
supplies as they required,—but should neither burn nor damage 
the villages. They acx^ordingly advanced onward for three days, 
computed at fifteen panisangs, or three pretty full days’ march ; 
without any hostility from the satrap, though he was hovering 
within less tlian two miles of them. They then found themselves 
amidst several villages, wherein were regal or satrapical residences, 
with a plentiful stock of bread, meat, wine, and all sorts of 
vegetables. Here, during their nightly bivouac, they w'cre over¬ 
taken by so heavy a fall of snow, that the generals on the next 
day distributed the troops into separate quarters among the 
villages. No enemy apjwared near, while the snow seemed to 
forbid any rapid surprise. Yet at night, the scouts reported that 
many fires were discernible, together with traces of military move¬ 
ments around ; insomuch tiat the generals thought it prudent to 
put themselves on their guard, and again collected #ie army into 
one Mvouac. Here in the night they were overwhelmed by a 
second fall of snow, still heavier than the preceding ; sufficient to 


VOI,. VI. 


^ Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 31-34; iv. 4, 1. 
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cover over the sleeping men and their arms, and to benumh the 
cattle. The men however lay warm under the snow and were 
■ unwilling to rise, until Xenophon himself set the example of 
rising, and employing himself without his arms in cutting wood 
and kindling a fire.' Others followed his example, and great 
comfort was found in rubbing themselves with pork-fat, oil of 
almonds or of sesame, or turpentine. Having sent out a clever 
scout named Demokrates, who captured a native prisoner, they 
learned that Tiribazus was laying plans to intercejd them in a 
lofty mountsun pass lying farther on in their route; upon whicli 
they immediately set forth, and by two days of forced ntarch, 
surprising in their way the camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult 
Tbeyford pass in Safety. Tliree days of additional march brought 
Sipfcir Euphrates river*—that is, to its eastern 

orUmait. branch, now called Murad. They found a ford and 
crossed it, without having the water higher than the navel; an3 
they were informed that its sources were not far off. 

Their four days of march, next on the other side of the 
Dteiressing Euphrates, were toilsome and distressing in the extreme; 

through a plain covered with deep snow (in some places 
TOiSs'’” six feet deep), and at times in the face of a north wind so 
intolerably chilling and piercing, that at length one of 
the prophets imged the necessity of offering sacrifices to Boreas; 
upon which (says Xenophon*), the severity of the wind abated 
conspicuously, to the evident consciousness of all. Many of the 
slaves and boasts of burthen, and a few even of the soldiers. 


perished: some had their feet frost-bitten, others became blinded 
by the snow, others again were exhausted by hunger. Several of 
these unhappy men were unavoidably left behiml; others lay 
down to perish, near a warm spring which had melted the snow 
around, from extremity of fatigue and sheer wretchedness, though 
tlie enemy were close ujmn the rear. It was in vain that Xeno* < 
phon, who commanded the rear-guard, employed his earnest ex¬ 
hortations, prayers, and threats, to«induce them to move forward. 


^ Xon. Anab. iv. 4, 11. 

^ Xen. Atiab. IT. 5, 2. 

Tlie recent editors, Schneider and 
Kriiger, on tlri||autbority of various 
“""S., read here ivopfiBijffav —iwl rhv 
tpdrriv irora/i6v. The old reading 
was, as it stands in Hutchinson’s edi¬ 
tion, irapek lEhtppdTHv '?ror<tp6v. 

Tiiis change may be right, but the 
geographical data are here too vague to 


admit of any certainty. See my Ai^en.- 
dix annexed to this chapter. 

** Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 4. 

Eyravda 8')) roiy pcafrtwy ns «7ir€ 
yid^eo-dai ry ’Avt/iy /cal vdcri 4^ 

<f>aym rh xaAeirhy ro9 iryfi- 

fMTOS. 

The suffering of the army from the* 
terrible snow and cold of Armenia are 
set forth in jDiodoruS; xiv. 28. 
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Tlie sufferers, miserable and motionless, answered only by en¬ 
treating him to kill them at once. So greatly was the army 
disorganized by wretchedness, that we hear of one case in whidi 
a soldier, ordered to carry a disabled comrade, disobeyed the 
order, and was about to bury him alive.' Xenophon made a 
sally, with loud shouts and clatter of spear with shield, in which 
even the exhausted men joined,—against the pursuing enemy, 
lie was fortunate enough to frighten them away, and drive them 
to take shelter in a neighlwuring wood, lie then left the 
sufferers lying down, with assurance that relief should be sent to 
them on the next day,—and went forward; seeing all along the 
line of march the exhausted soldiers lying on the snow, without 
even the protection of a watch. He and his rear-guard as well as 
the rest were obliged thus to pass the night without either food 
or fire, distributing scouts in the best way that the case admitted. 
Meanwhile Cheirisophus with the van division had got into a 
village, which they reached so unexpectedly, that they found the 
women fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and the 
head-man of the village in his house within. This division here 
'obtained rest and refreshment, and at daybreak some of tlwur 
soldiers were sent to look after the rear. It was with delight that 
Xenophon saw them approach, and sent them back to bring up 
in their arms, into the neighbouring village, those exhausted 
soldiers who had been left behind.” 

Repose was now indispensable after the recent sufferings. 
There were several villages near at hand, and the 
generals, thinking it no longer dangerous to divide the q“»i-«rs- 

^ ® 1. rt* ” 1 • • • 1 siibUTToneua 

army, quartered the dmerent divisions among them viiuiges 
according to lot. Polykrates an Athenian, one of the witi, pro- 
captains in the division of Xenophon, requested his 
permission to go at once’ and take possession of the village 
assigned to him, before any of the inhabitants could escape. 
Accordingly, running at speed with a few of the swiftest sbldiers, 
he came upon the village so*uddcnly as to seize the head-man 
with his newly-married daughter, and several young horses in¬ 
tended as a tribute for the King. This village, as well as the 
rest, was found to consist of houses excavated in tiie ground (as 
the Armenian villages are at the present day), spaciflte within, but 
with a narrow mouth like a well, entered by a descending laddik 
A separate entrance was dug for conveniently admitting the 

* Son. Anab. v. 8, 8-11. ® Sen. Auab. iv. 5, 8-22. 
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cattle. All of them were found amply stocked with live cattle 
of every kind, wintered upon hay ; as well as with wheat, barley, 
vegetables, and a sort of barley-wine or beer in tubs, witli tlio 
grains of barley on the surface. Heeds or straws without any 
joint in them, were lying near, through which they sucked the 
liquid:' Xenophon did his utmost to conciliate the head-man 
(who spoke Persian, and with «hom he communicated through 
the Pcrso-Grecian interpreter of the army), promising him that, 
not one of his relations should be maltreated, and that he should 
be fully remunerated if he w'ould conduct the army safely out of 
the country, into that of the Ghalybes which he descrilKid as 
being adjacent. By such treatment the head-man was won over, 
promised his aid, and oven revealed to the Grcck.s the subterranean 
cellars wherein the wine was deposited ; while Xenophon, though 
he kept him constantly under watch, and pi,-iced his youthful son 
as a ho.stage under the care of Episthenes, yet continued to treat 
him with studied attention and kindness. For seven days did the 
fatigued soldiers remain in these comfortable quarters, refreshing 
themselves and regaining strength. They were wiiitcd upon by 
the native youths, with whom they communicated by means o^ 
signs. The uncommon hap])iness w'hich all of them enjoyed after 
their recent sutferings, stands d(‘pieted in the lively details given 
by Xenophon; who left here his own exhausted horse, and took 
young horses in exchange, for himself <and (ho other officers.- 
After this week of re])ose, the army resumed its march through 
After a* SHOW. The licad-iuan, whose house they had re- 

*hey'‘mteb' plenished as well as they could, accomjmiiied Gheiriso- 
phus in the van as guide, but was not jmt in chains or 
runs away. ■ guard : his son remained as an hostage with 

Episthenes, but his other relations were left unmolested at home. 
As they marched for tlirec days, without reaching a village, 
Gheirisophus began to suspect bis fidelity, and even became so 
out of humour, tbongb the man affirmed that there were no 
villages in the track, fis to beat Hln—yet without the precaution 
of putting him afterwards in fetters. The next night, accordingly, 
this liead-inan made his escajK;; much to the displeasure of Xeuo- 

' Xen. Anab||*r. 5, 27. KdXa/idt •^6- (No. 2S, ed. Sehneidowin, Poetfc Greec. 
vara. ovK ixov^^W Minor.). 

r iU Anneuian practice of sucking PpvTot- 

beer through a reed, to which tlie h &c. 

observation of modem travollei-s sup- Tbo similarity of Arnionlan customs 
plies analogies (sec Kruger’s note), illus- to those of the Thraciaua and PbrysnanH 
tratoB the Fragment of Archilochus la not surprising. 

^ Xen. A nab, iv. 5, 2b-30, 
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phon, who soirernly reproached {.’heirisophus first for his harshne.ss, 
and next for his nog-lcct. This was the only ])oint of difterence 
between the two (says Xenophon) during the whole marcli; a fact' 
very honourable to both, considering the numberless difficulties 
against which they had to contend. Episthenes retained the 
head-man’s youthful son, carried him liome in safety, and became 
much attached to him.' 

Condemned thus to m.arch without a guide, they could do no 
better than march up the course of the river; and thus, from the 
villages which had jwoved so cheering and restorative, they pro¬ 
ceeded seven days’ march all through snow, up the river Phasis; 
a river not verifiable, but certainly not the sauu^ as is commonly 
known under that name by Grecian geographers : it was 100 feet 
in breadth.^ Two more d.ays’ march brought them from this river 
to the foot of a range of mountains; near a pass occupied by an 
armed body of Chalybi'S, Taochi, and Phasiani. 

Observing the enemy in possession of this lofty ground, Cheiri- 
sophus halted until all the array came up; in order 
that the generals miLdit take counsel. Hero Klcanor r«'» 
iH'gan by advising that they sliould storm the pass with cimiybos- 
no greater delay than was necessary to refresh the .■Miwtii-fii 
soldiers. But Xenojihon suggested that it was far better x.n.piuiti 
lo avoid the loss of life which must thus be incurred, and ii..,|,inh 
to amuse the enemy by feigned attack, while a detach- 
UKuit shoulil ho sent by stealth at night to ascend the mountain 
at another point and turn the position. “ However (eoiitinued lie, 
turning to {lheiriso])hn.s), stealing a march upon the enemy is more 
your trade than mine. For I understand that you the full citizens 
and peers at Sjiarta, jiracti.sc stealing from your boyhood upward ; ’ 
and that it is hold noway base, but even honourable, to steal such 
things as the law does not distinctly forbid. And to the end 
that you may steal with the greatest effect, and take pains to do it 
in secret, the custom is, to flo^ you if you are found out. Here 
then, you have an excellent opportunity of displaying your training. 
Take good care that we be not found out in stealing an occupation 
of the mountain now before us; for if we are found out, we shall 
he well Iniaten..” ^ 


* Xen. Annl). iv. 

^ Xen. A’nab. iv. 6, 4. 

^ Xen. Annb. iv. 0, lH-14. 

Koi oIk ahrxp^i' eTpat, k o A b m 

MAewTCiM, &c.' The rcafling kb A by ib 
preferred by Schneider to kvay k a7uv 


which ItiuJ been the vuJgar reading, alfa 
is atil] retained by Kruger. Both are sanc¬ 
tioned by antliority of MSS., and cither 
■would he admisNiblc: on the whole, I 
iuclino to side with Schneider. 
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“ Why, as for that (replied Cheirisophus), you Athenians also, 
as I learn, are capital hands at stealing- the public money—and 
that too in spite of prodigious peril to the thief: nay, yonr most 
powerful men steal most of all—at least if it be the most powerful 
men among you who are raised to official command. So that this 
is a time for y<m to exhibit your training, as well as for me to 
exhibit mine.” * 

We have here an interchange of raillery between the two 
Grecian officers, which is not an uninteresting featee in the history 
of the expedition. The remark of Gheiriso])hus, especially, illus¬ 
trates that which I noted in a former chapter as true both of 
Sjiarta and Athens®—the readiness to take bribes, so general in 
individuals clothed with official power; and the readiness, in official 
Athenians, to commit su«fh peculation, in spite of serious risk of 
punishment. Now this chajice of punishment proceeded altogether 
from tho.se accusing orators commonly called demagogues, and 
from the popular judicature whom they addressed. The joint 
working of both greatly abated the evil, yet was incompetent to 
suppress it. But according to the pictures commonly drawn of 
Athens, we are instructed to believe that the crying public evil was, 
—too great a licence of accusation, and too much judicial trial. 
Assuredly such was not the conception of Cheirisophus; nor shall 
we find it borne out by any fair appreciation of the general 
evidence. When the peculation of official persons was thus 
notorious in spite of selftius risks, what would it have become if the 
door had been barred to accusing demagogues, and if the nume¬ 
rous popular Dikasts had been exchanged for a select few judges 
of the same stamp and class as the official men themselves ? 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophon now informed his colleagues 
Tlipy tnm that he bad just captured a few guides, by laying an 
ambush for certain native plunderers who beset the rear; 
a*”! that these guides acquainted him that the mountain 
Kom- tvas not inaccessible, but pastured by goats and oxen. 

He farther offered himself to take command of the 
marching detachment. But this being overruled by Cheirisophus, 
some of the best among the captains, Aristonymus, Aristeas, and 
Nikomachus, volunteered their services and were accepted. After 
refreshing th^soldiers, the generals marched with the main army 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 10. Kparlerovs jucvroi fiiXitrro, rfirep hjxip ol 

pLfvroi, i Xupiao^os, Kvyii Kparicrroi &pxfiv aitovyriu- Start &pa jrai 
v/ius robs 'ABrtvalovs clkovv tdvovs dvai aoi diriStfKwcrBai r^y vaiStiay. 

K\4irrtiv rh ^7)fi6<ria, »foi fxdXa 6vros 8ft- ^ See Vol. V. ch. bd. pp. 352 3. 
vov rov Kivhwov rtp Hkittrovri^ #tal tow 
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near to the ftwt of the pass, and there took up their night-station, 
making demonstrations of a purpose to storm it the next inorniiig. 
But as soon as it was dark, Aristonymus and his detachment 
started, and ascending the mountain at another point, obtained 
without resistance a high position on the flank of the enemy, who 
soon liowever saw them and despatched a force to keep guard on 
that side. At daybreak these two detacliraents reme to a conflict 
on the heights, in wliich the Greeks were completely victorious; 
while Cheirisophus was marching up the pass to attack the main 
laidy. His light troops, encouraged by seeing this victory of their 
comrades, hastened on to the charge faster than their hoplites 
could follow. But the enemy were so dispirited by seeing them¬ 
selves turned, that they fled with little or no resi.stanc(!. Though 
only a few were slain, many threw .i#fay their light shields of 
wicker or wood-work, which became the prey of the conquerors.' 

Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended to the level 


ground on the other side, where they found themselves in y 
Slime villages well-stocked with provisions and comforts ; emmuy <.( 
the first in the country of the Taochi. Probably they — exbflus- 
halted here some days ; for they had seen no villages, vMons--™ 
cither for rest or for refreshment, during the last nine 


days’ march, since leaving those Armenian villages in which they 
had passed a week so eminently restorative, and which apparently 
liad furnished tliem with a stock of pj^isions for the onward 
journey. Such halt gave time to the Bochi to carry up their 
families and provisions into inaccessible strongholds, so that the 
(Jreeks found no supplies, during five days’ march through the 
territory. Their provisions were completely exhausted, when they 
arrived before one of these strongholds, a rock on which were seen 
the families and the c,attle of the Taochi; without houses or fortifi¬ 


cation, but nearly surrounded by a river, so as to leave only one 
narrow ascent, rendered unapproachable by vast rocks which the de¬ 
fenders hurled or rolled from the summit. By an ingenious combi¬ 
nation of bravery and stratagem, in which some of the captains much 
distinguished themselves, the Greeks overcame this difficulty, and 
took the height The scene which then ensued was awful. The 
Taochian women seized their children, flung them over the pre¬ 
cipice, and then cast themselves headlong also, followed by the 
men. Almost every soul thus perished, very few surviving to 
become prisoners. An Arcadian captain named AEneas, seeing 


’ Xeii. Amib. iv. tt, 20-27. 
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one of them in a fine dresg about to precipitate himself with the 
rest, seized him with a view to prevent it. But the man in return 
grasped him firmly, dragged him to tlie edge of the rock, and 
leaped down to the desti-uction of botli. Though scarcely any 
prisoners were taken, however, the Greeks obtained abundance of 
oxen, asses, and sheep, which fully supplied their want&' 

They now entered into the temtory of the Chalybes, which they 
Thrimniithe wcrc sevcii days in passing through. These were the 
tiSrave,! bravest warriors whom they had seen in Asia. Their 
ffrttey equipment was a spear of fifteen cubits long, with only 
m'l-aiie one end pointed—a helmet, greaves, stuffed corselet, 
skyuimi. flaps—a short sW'ord which 

they employed to cut off the head of a slain enemy, displaying the 
head in sight of their survijjing enemies with triumphant dance ai7d 
song. They carried no shield ; perhaps Iwcnuse the excessive 
length of the sjTcar required the constant employment of both 
hands—yet they did not shrink from meeting the Greeks .occa¬ 
sionally in regular, stand-up fight. As they had curried off all 
their provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks could obtain no supplies, 
but lived all the time upon the cattle which they had acquired 
from the Taochi. After seven days of march and combat—the 
Ghalybes jx-rpetually attacking their rear—they reached the river 
Ilarpasus (400 feet broad), where they passed into the territory of 
the Skythini. It rather seems that the territory of the Chalybes 
was mountainous; tha^f the Skythini was level, and contained 
villages, wherein they remained three days, refreshing themselves, 
and stocking themselves with provisions.* 

Four days of additional march brought them to a sight, the like 
They roach of whlcli they had not seen since Opis and Sittako on 
Tigris in Babylonia—a large and flourishing city 
oyrrmto. called Gymuias; an earnest of the neighbourhood of the 
sea, of commerce, and of civilization. The chief of this city 
received them in a friendly manner, and fiiriiished them with a 
guide, who engaged to conduct them, after five days’ march, to a 
hill from whence they would have a view of the sea. This was by 
no means their nearest way to the sea, for the chief of Gymnias 
wished to send them through the territory of some neighbours to 
whom he was hostile ; which territory, as soon as they reached it, 
the guide desired them to burn and destroy. However, the 
promise was kept, and on the fifth day, marching still apparently 


Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 2-15 


® Xen. Aaab. iv. 7, 18. 
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through the tenitory of the Skythini, they reached the summit 
of a mountain called Theches, from whence the Euxine Sea was 
visible.' 

An animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van-guard 
testified the impressive effect of this long-deferred spec- rirji siKiit 
tacle, assuring, ns it S(;omed to do their safety and their ftoUlX* 
return home. To Xenophon and to the rear-guard— ™,Tb".'Ji, 5 s 
engaged in repelling the attack of natives who had come 
forward to revenge the plunder of their territory—the 
shout was unintelligible. 'J’hey at first imagined that the natives 
had commenced attack in front as well as in the rear, and that the 
van-guard was engaged in battle. But every moment the shout 
hecamc louder, as fresh men came to the summit and gave vent to 
their feelings; so that Xenophon grey anxious, and galloped up 
to the van with his handful of cavalry to see what had happened. 
As he approached, the voice of the overjoyed crowd was heard 
distinctly crying out Thalntta, Thalatta (The sea, the sea), and 
congratulating each other in ecstacy. The main body, the rear¬ 
guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up their horses and cattle 
before them, hecaintf all excited by the sound, and hurried up 
breathless to the summit. The whole army, officers and soldiers, 
were thus assembled, manifesting their joyous emotions by tears, 
embraces, and outpouring* of enthusiastic sympathy. With spon¬ 
taneous impulse they heaped up stones to decorate the sjiot by a 
mouument and commemorative trophyf* putting on the stones 
such homely offerings as their means afforded—sticks, hides, and 
a few of the wicker shields just taken from the natives. To the 
guide, who had j)erformcd his engagement of bringing them in five 
days within sight of the sea, their gratitude was unbounded. 
They presented him with a horse, a silver bowl, a Persian costume, 
and ton darics in money; besides several of the soldiers’ rings, 
which he especially asked for. Thus loaded with presents, he left 
them, having first shown them a village wherein they could find 
quarters—as well as the road which they were to take through the 
territory of the Makrones." 

When they reached the river which divided the land of the 
Makroues from that of the Skythini, they perceived the 
former assembled in arms on the opposite side to resist Makr6n«». 
thedr passage. The river not being fordable, they cut down some 


^ Diodorua (xiv. 29) calls the moiin* brief description of this interesting 
tfun CheniuTn. He seems to scene, 

h.vvo ha^ Xenophon before him in his ^ Xcn. Auab, iv, 7, 2:W17. 
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neighbouring trees to provide the means of crossing. While these 
Makrones were shouting and encouraging each other aloud, a 
peltast in the Grecian army came to Xenophon, saying that be 
knew their language, and that he believed this to be his country. 
He had been a slave at Athens, exported from home during his 
boyhood—he had then made his escape (probably during the 
Peloponnesian War, to the garrison of Dckeleia), and afterwards 
taken military service. By this fortunate accident, the generals 
were enabled to open negotiations with the Makrones, and to 
assure them that the army would do them no harm, desiring 
nothing more than a free passage and a market to buy provisions. 
The Makrones, on receiving such assurances in their own language 
from a countryman, exchanged pledges of friendship with the 
Greeks, assisted them to jwss the river, and furnished the best 
market in their power during the three days’ march across their 
territory.' 

The army now reached the borders of the Kolchians, who were 
Throiijth tho found in hostile array, occupying the summit of a con- 

KclJihins— ,, . • TT 

who oppose siderable mountain which lormed their irontier. Here 
aredetotfi Xcnophou, having marshalled the soldiers for attack, 
with each lochus (company of 100 men) in single file, instead of 
marching up the hill in phalanx, or continuous front with only a 
scanty depth—addressed to them the following pithy encourage¬ 
ment—“ Now, gentlemen, these enemies before us are the only 
impediment that keeps us away from reaching the point at which 
we have been so long aiming. We must even eat them raw, if in 
any way we can do so.” 

Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, each in single 
Kokhian file, now began to ascend the hill; the peltasts and 
nllwSeT bowmen being partly distributed among them, partly 
Bom» honey, placed OH tho flanks. Cheirisophus and Xenophon, each 
commanding on one wing, spread their peltasts in such a way as to 
outflank the Kolchians, who accordingly weakened their centre in 
order to strengthen their wings. Hence the Arcadian peltasts 
and hoplites in the Greek centre were enabled to attack and 
disperse the centre with little resistance; and all the Kolchians 
presently fled, leaving the Greeks in possession of their camp, ns 
well as of several well-stocked villages in their rear. Amidst 
these villages the army remained to refresh themselves for several 
days. It was here that they tasted the grateful, but unwholesome 


Xen. Anab. iv. S, 4-7. 
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honey, which this region still continues to produce—unaware of its 
peculiar properties. Those soldiers who ate little of it were like 
men greatly intoxicated with wine; those who ate much, were 
seized with the most violent vomiting and diarrhoea, lying down 
like madmen in a slate of delirium. From this terrible distemper 
some recovered on the ensuing day, others two or three days 
afterwards. It does not appear that any one actually died.' 

Two more days’ march brought them to the sea, at the Greek 
maritime city of Traiwzus or Trebizond, founded by the Anivoat 

•It* /• n- A ^ A t K ^ Tr 1*^1 ■ Trniwzuson 

inhabitants of sinopo on the coast of the Kolchian owtetae 
territory. Here the Trapezuntines received them with 
kindness and hospitality, sending them presents of bullocks, Irarley- 
meal, and wine. Taking uji their quarters in some Kolchian 
villages near the town, they now enjoyed, for the first time since 
leaving Tarsus, a safe and undisturbed rejiose during thirty days, 
and were enabled to recover in some degree from the severe 
hardships which they had undergone. While the Trapezuntines 
brought produce for sale into the camp, the Greeks provided the 
means of purchasing it by predatory incursions against the Kol- 
chiaris on the hills. Tliose Kolchians who dwelt under the hills 
and on the plain were in a state of semi-dependence upon Tra- 
pezus; so that the Tra^iezuutincs mediated on their behalf and 
prevailed on the Greeks to leave them unmolested, on condition of 
a contribution of bullocks. 

These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge the vow which 
they had made, on the pmposition of Xenophon, to Joy of 111© 
Zeus the Preserver, during that moment of dismay and 
despair which succeeded immediately on the massacre 
of their generals by Tissaphemes. To Zeus the Pro- fesiwItaMld 
server, to Hcrakles the Conductor, and to various other 
gods, they offered an abundant sacrifice on their mountain camp 
overhanging the sea; and after the festival ensuing, the skins of 
the victims were given as prizes to competitors in running, wrest¬ 
ling, boxing, and the pankration. The superintendence of such 
festival games, so fully Ifccordant with Grecian usage and highly 


^ Xftn. Anab. iv. 8, 15-22. Most mo¬ 
dern travellere attest tlie existence, in 
these regions, of "honey intoxicating and 
poisonous, such as Xenophon describes. 
They point out the Azalea Pmttcn, as 
t)ie flower from which the bees imbibo 
this peculiar quality. Professor Koch, 
however, calls in question the existence 


of any honey thus naturally unwholo* 
some near me Black Sea, He states 
(Zug der Zelm Tausend, p. 111) that 
after careful inquiries he could find no 
trace of any such. Not contindictiug 
Xenophon, he thinks that the honey 
which the Greeks ate must have been 
stale, or tainted. • 
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interesting to the army, was committed to # Spartan named 
Drakontius; a man whose destiny recalls that of I’atroklus and 
other Homeric heroes—for he had been exiled as a boy, having 
unintentionally killed another boy with a short sword. Various 
departures from Grecian custom however were admitted. The 
matches took place on the steep and stony hill-side overhanging 
the sea, instead of on a smooth plain; and the numerous hard hills 
of the competitors afforded increased interest to the by-standers. 
The captive non-IIellenic boys were admitted to run for the prize, 
since otherwise a boy-race could not have bi'en obtained. La.stly, 
tlie animation of the scene, as well as the ardour of the competitors, 
was much enhanced by the number of their mistresses present.* 

^ Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 2.‘»-27. Alexamlor that he had practised it in 

A curious and iutercsting anecdote, order to be able to follttw a tree HeUcra 
in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander (c. 41), named Tolosippa, who was about to ac- 
attests how much these Heticrfc acenm- compiiuy the departing divihiou. ‘‘I 
pany^ the soldiers (^women for the sympathise with your aitachiutTit, J£u- 
mortpart free), were esteemed hi the rylochus (replitnl; Alexamler); let us moo 
Macedonian army, and by Alexander \ whether we cannot prevail upon Tele- 
Inmself among the rest. A Macedoiiiuu j sippa, either by persuasion or by pro¬ 
of A2gie named Eurjdochus, had got ■ sents, since she is of free condition, to 
himself improjierly put on a list of ve- i stay behind” ('Hjuhs fitu, i EupuA,ox'» 
terans and invalids, who were on tho ■ trwfpuuras 

point of being sent back from Ahia to j ^ Xciyois ^ luipois rijr TfXtfflvrav, iva- 
Europe. The imposition was detected, j Sijirep iKfvBipas 
and on being questioned he informed ! 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXX. 

ON THE GEOrjRAFHY OF THE EETEEAT OP THE TEN THOUSAND, 
AFTiat THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS, AND ENTEUiilD THE KAK- 
DUCIIIAN MOUNTAINS. 

It would be iujuatico to tliia gallaut and lung-sufforing }>ody of men not to present 
tlio reailer with u map exhi)>Itjng the full h-ngth of their stupendou.s inarch. Up 
to the moment when the Groekw enter Karducl)ia, the lino of mareh may be 
indieuted upon evidence wliicli, though not identifying ppecial )ialting»phiceti or 
localilics, riiakcH uh certain that we CJUinot be far wrong on the whole. But after 
that nionient, the cvitlonce gra»lua)ly disiijijx'arP, ami wc are loft with nothing 
more than a knowledge of the terminus, tho general course, ami a few negative 
conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given in his Btxjk IV. (Travels in the Track of the Ten 
I’housaml, p. J s^-q.) an inten-sting topt'graphical counneut on the march tl^ugh 
KarducUi.i, and on the ditheulties which the Greeks w<juld have to surtf^nt. 
He has farther sliown what may have been tlieir probable line of march through 
Karduchia: but the most important point which ho has established here, seems 
to be the identity of the river Kentritos with the Buhtun-Cbai, an eastern affluent 
of tho Tigiis—distinguishing it from the river of Bitlis on the W'eat aiitl the river 
Khaliur on the south-east, with both of which it had been previously confounded 
(p. The Biilitan-Chai fulls into the Tigris at a village called I'll, and “con¬ 

stitutes at the present day, a natuitil barrier between Kuixliatan and Armenia” 
(p. In this idoiititicatiuu of the Kentriloa with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor 

Koch agress fZug derZehn Tausend, p. 7S). 

If tho Greeks crossed tlie Keatritds near jt.s confluence with the IHgria, they 
would march up its right bank in one day to a situation near tho modern town of 
Seri (Mr. Ainsworth thinks’), though Xenopliou takes no notice of the river of 
Bitlis, which ncvertliolesH they must have pjissed. Their two next days of mai'ch, 
assuming a direction nearly nortli, w'ould carry them (ivs Xenophon states, iv. 4, 
2) beyond the sources of the Tigris; that is, “ bepjiid the headwaters of the 
eastern tributaries to the Tigris.” 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river Teleboas—“of no 
great size, but beautiful ” (iv. 4, 4). There appear sutBcieut reasoua to identify 
this river with tho Kam-Ru or Black River, which flow's through the valley or 
phiiu of Mush into the Murail or Eastern Euphrates (Ainsworth, 172; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, part x. s. .‘>7. p. C82). Though Kinneir (Jouniey through Asia Minor 
and Kurdifttan, 1818, p. 484), Rennoll (lUastrations of the Expedition of Cjrus, 
p. 207) and Bell (System of (^ography, iv. p. 14o) idftitify it with the Ak-Su or 
river of Mush—this, according to Ainsworth, “is only a small tributary to the 
Kara-Su, which is the groat river of the plain and district.” 

I'rofossor Kocli, whoso personal ro.seavchc8 in and round Armenia give to hie 
opinion the highest a\ithority, follows Mr. Ainsworth in identifying the Teleboas 
with the Kaiii-Su. He suj)po8e8 however that the Greeks crossed tho- Kentrites, 
not near its confluence with the Tigris, but considerably higher up, near the town 
of Sert or Sort. Fi'om hence be supposes that they marched nearly north-east in 
the modem road from Sert to Bitlis, thus getting round the head or near tlie 
head of the river called Bitlis-Su, wliicli is one of tlie eastern affluents to the 
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Tigris (falliug first into the Bu^tan-Chai), and which Jtaoplion took for the 
Tigris itself. They then marched farther, in a line not farTustant from the Lake 
of Van, over the s^die which separates that lake from the lofty moantaiii Ali* 
Dt^h. This saddle is the watershed which separates the affluents to the Tigris 
from those to the Eastern Euphrates, of which "latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su is 
one (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. §2-84). 

After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the march which can be 
identified with anything approaching to certainty. Nor have wo any means even 
of determing the general line of r<mte, apai't from specific places, which they 
followed from the river Teloboas to Trebizond. 

Their fimt object was to reach and cross the Eaatehi Euphrates. They would 
of course cross at the nearest point where 4hey could find a foi'd. But how low 
down its course does the river ct>ntinuo to be fordable, in midwinter, with snow 
on the ground ? Here Trofessor Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and (lolonel 
Chesney. He affirms that the river would be fordable a little above its conflu¬ 
ence with the Tscharbaluir, about latitude 159'-' 'W According to Mr. Ainsworth, 
it would not be fordable below the Confluence with the liver of Khanus (Khinnis). 
Koch's authority, as the most recent and systematic investigator of these regions, 
seems prefemble, especially as it puis the Grouks ueiu-ly in the road now travelled 
over from Mush to Ei’zerum, which is said to bo the only pass over the mountains 
open throughout all the winter, passing by Kluunis and Koili: see Ritter, Erd- 
kuq^ X. p. 387. Xenophon mentions a warm spring, whic^.the m-my passed by 
duri^ the third or fourth day after crossing the Euphratde (Anab, iv. 5, 15), 
Professor Koch believes himself to have identified this warm spring—the only one, 
as he states (p, 90-93), south of the range of mountains called the Bingol-dagh— 
in the district called Wardo, near the village of Bashkan. 

To lay down .with any certainty the line which the Greeks followed from the 
Euphrat^ to Trebizond, appears altogether impossible. I cannot admit the hypo¬ 
thesis of Mr. Ainsworth, who conducts the army across the AraxOs to its uorthei'n 
bank, carries them up northward to the latitiule of Tefli.s in Georgia, then brings 
them back t^in across the Harpa-Chai (a northern affluent of the Araxes, which lie 
identifies with the Harpasus mentioned by Xenoplion) and the Arax&j itself, to 
Gymnins, which he places near the site of l-lrzernm. Professor Koch (p. 104-7081, 
who dissents with good reason from Mr. Ainsworth, proposes (though v.-ith hesilu- 
tion and uncertainty) a line of his own, which appe,ara to me open gi’eatly to tho 
same objection as that of Mr. Ainsworth. It camos the Greeks too much to the 
northward of Erzerum, more out of their line of march from the place where they 
crossed the Eastern EupliHites, than can be justifietl by any prob.ibility. The 
Greeks knew well, that in order to get home they must take a westerly direction 
(see Anab. iii. 5, 15). > 

Their great and constant puri> 08 e would be to make way to the westward, as 
soon as they had crossed the Euphratds: and the road from that river, passing 
near the site of Erzerum, to Trebizond would thus coincide, in the main, with 
their spontaneous tendency. They had no motive to go northward of Erzerum, 
nor ought we to suppose it without some proof. I trace upon iny >nap a line of 
march, much less circuitSua; not meaning it to be understood as the real ro.ad 
which the army can be proved to have taken, but simply because it seems a pos¬ 
sible line, and because it serves as a sort of approximation tf) complete the reader’s 
idea of the entire ground travelled over by the Ten Tliousand. 

Koch hardly makes sufficient account of the overwhelming hardships with 
which the Greeks had to oontend, when he states fp. 96) that if they had taken a 
line as straight or nearly as straight as was practicable, they might have marched 
from the Euphrat6B to Trebizond in sixteen or twenty days, even allowing for the 
bad time of the year. Considering that it was midwinter, in that very high and 
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cold country, witli d^ snow throughout; that they had absolutely no advan- 
tc^ea or asaistauce of any kind; that their sick and dij»abled men, to- 
gether ivith their arms, were to be Ciuried by tlio stronger; that there were a 
great many women accompanying them; that they had beasts to drive along, 
caiTj’ing baggage and plunder,—the projihet Silunua, for example, having pre¬ 
served his 3UOO darics in coin from the field of Kunaxa until his return; that 
there was much resistance from the Cbalybils and Taochi; that they had to take 
provisions where provisions were discoverable; that oven a email stream must 
have impeded them, and probably diivou them out of their course to find a ford 
—considering the intolemble accumulation of these and other hardships, wc need 
not wonder at any degree of slowness in their progress. It rarely happens that 
modem travellers go over these regioun^iu niidwiiiLor: but we may see what tra¬ 
velling is at that season, by the dreadful description which Mr. Baillie Fraser gives 
of lus jfMimey from Tauris to 1‘lrzoruin in the mouth of March (^Ti-avols in Koord- 
Listaaj, Letter XV.). Mr. Kiimcir says (Travels, p. —“The winters are so 
severe that all communication between liaiburt and the circuiiijaceub villages is 
cut off for four mouths in the year, in consequenco of the depth of the snow.'’ 

Now if we measure on Kiopert’s map the rectilinear disbuice—the air-line— 
from Trebizond to the ])laco where Koch repre-^ents the Greeks to have crossed 
the Eiistern Euphi’ates—wc shall find it 17" English miles. The number of day’s 
joumey-marches which Xenophon meutiom are 54: oven if we include the five 
days of march under^en from Gymnias (Anab. Iv. 7, 20), which, properly sttpak- 
ing, were^irected ag^nst the enemies of the governor of Gymnias, more th^ for* 
the promotion of their retreat. In each of tlmse 51 days, therefore, they must 
have made ^*14 miles of rectilinear progress. This surely is not an unreasonably 
slow progro.ss to 8uj)pose, under all the disadvantages of then’ situation; nor does 
it imply any very gifat actual dopaj-ture from the stiaightest line practicable. 
Indeed Koch himself (in his Introduction, p. 4) suggests various embarrassments 
which must have occui-red on the march, but which Xenophon has not distinctly 
slated. 

The river which Xenophon calls the Harpaaus seems to be probably the Tcho- 
ruk-Su, as Colonel Chesney and Professor Koch suppose. At least it is difficult 
to assign any other river with which the Harpasiia can be identified. 

I cannot but think it probable that the city which Xenophon colls Gy7muas 
(lliodorus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the same as that which is now' called 
Gumiach-Khana (Hamilton), Gumush-Kaneli (Ainsworth^ Gemiseb-Khaaeh (Kin- 
neir). “ Gumisch-Khona (says Mr. Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol.i. ch. 
xi. p. IGd; ch. xiv. p. 254) is celebrated as the site of the most ancient and con* 
siderable silver-mines in the Ottoman dominions.” Both Mr. Kiuneir and Mr. 
Hamilton passed threugU Gumisch-Khaua on the fiond from Trebizond to 
Erzormn. 

Now here is not only great similarity of name, and likelihood of situation—but 
the existence of the silver-mines furuishes a plausible explanation of that which 
would otherwise be very strange; the existence of this “ great, flourishing, inha¬ 
bited city,” inland, in the midst of such bai'bariaus—the Chalybds, the Skythini, 
the Makrdnds, &o. 

Mr. Kinncir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third day after quitting 
Trebizond; the last two days having been very long and fotigulng. Mr. Hamilton, 
who also pARseii through Gumiach-KUaua, reached it at the end of two long days. 
Biith these travellers repn^sent the road near Gumiach-Khana as extremely diffi¬ 
cult. Mr. Ainsworth, who did not himself jiass thi’ough Guroisch-Khana, tells us 
(what is of 8<imo importance in this discussion) that it lies iu the mnter-road from 
Emu-um to Trobizoud (Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 594). “ The winter-road, 
which is the longest, posses by Gumisch-Khana, and takes the longer portion of 
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TaUey: ^1 the. others cross over the mountain at various points, to the ea 
the road by the mines. But whether going by the mountains or the valley 
muleteers often go indifierently to the west as far a« Ash Kaleh^ and at c 
times turn off by the villages of Bey Mau-wur and Eodjah Bumu’, where they 
to the mountains.” 

!Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trcbizond to Gumisch-Khana 18 h* 
or 54 calculated post miles; that is, about 40 English miles (Appendix to Tn 
in Asia Minoi*, vol. ii. p. 389), 

Now we are not to suppose that tlie Greeks marched in any direct road ; 
Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the five days’ mar<di which they un 
took immediately from Gymnias were conducted by a guide sent from that ti 
who led them over the torritoriea of poopjia hostile to Gymnias, in order that 
might lay w'asto the lands (iv. 7, 20). What progress they Tuadc, during I 
niarohes, towards Trebizond, is altogether doubtful. The guide promised th« 
the fifth day he would bring them to a spot from whtmee they could view the 
and he performed his promise by loading thorn to the top of the sacred moui 
ThSchA 

Th6ch6 was a summit {hepoy, iv. 7, 25), as might be exi)eoted. But imfc 
nately it seems impossible to verify the pai*ticular summit on which the into 
ing scene described by Xenophon took place. Mr. Ainsworth presumes it 1 
the mountain called Ko 2 >-Dagh; from whence, however, according to Koch 
sea cannot be discerned. D’Anville and some other geograjihers identify it 
the ridge called Tekieh-Dagh to the east of Gumisch-Kbana; noairi^o ih( 
than that j)lace. This mountain, 1 think, would sxiit pretty well for the niuTi 
in respect of position: but Koch and other modern travellcrH affirm that 
neither high enough, nor near enough to the sea, to jHjrmit auy such view as 
which Xenophon relates. It stands on Kiepert’s map at a distjuice of full 
liah miles from the sea, the view' of which moi-uover seems iiitei'eei)ted by the 
higher mountain«chain now called IColath-Diigh, a portion of the ancient I 
adids, which runs along parallel to the coast. It is to be recollt-cted, thai. ii 
first half of February, the time of Xenophon’s visit, the highest pealts would 
tainly bo dl covered with snow, and therefore very difficult to ascend. 

Thei'e is a striking view obtained of the sea from the mountain called Km’ak} 
This mountain, more than 4000 feet high, lies rather above twenty miles frou 
sea, to the south of Trebizond, and immediately north of the still higljer cha 
Kolath'Dogh. Prom the Kolath-Dagh chain, which runs east and west, t 
strike out three or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed of prim 
slate, and cut down precipitously so as to leave deep and narrow valleys betw 
On leaving Trebizond, the traveller ascends the hill inimediatoly above the 
and then descends into the valley on the other side. His road to Kaiukabar 
partly along the valley, paptly .along the crest of one of the four ridges just ] 
tioned. But throughout all this road, the aca is never seen; being hidden bj 
hills immediately.„ab{Jve Trebizond. He dooa not agiiin see the- sea unti 
reaches Karakaban, which is sufficiently higli to enable him to see over those 1 
The guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went over the #i 
point out with great animation this view of the sea, as particularly deservii 
notice. It is enjoyed for a short space*while the road winds round the mouu' 
and then again lost. 

Here is a view of the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive, and enjoyed ] 
an eminence not too high to be accessible to the Cyreian army. Tn so fai-, it w 
be suitable to the description of Xenophon. Yei again it appears that a pe 
coming to this point from the land side (as Xenophon of course did), would 
it in bis descending route, not in his ascending: and this con hardly be tecom 

flip Hpnprtnfinn wld^b vna remrl in tliA Ait.mtr HiT..-_ i.x.. 
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8 e(iuent marclies which Xenophon mentions after quitting the raountain'summit' 
Thficha, can hardly be reconciled with the Biipposltion that it Wits the same as- 
what is now called Karakabau. It is indeed quite possible (as Mr. Hamilton sug- „ 
gosfcs) that Thdclid may have been a ]>eak apart from any road, and that the guide 
may have conductod the soldiers thither for the express puqjosc of showing the 
sea, guiding them bjick again into the road afterwards. This increases the diffi . 
culty of identifying the spot. However, the wdioie region is os yet very imper¬ 
fectly known, and ptsihaps it is not iin]>os.‘iible that tlicre may be some particular 
locality even on Tekiob-Dagh, whence, through an accidental gap in the inter¬ 
vening mountains, the sea might become visiblo. 
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CHAPTBK LX XI. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM THE 
TIME THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO THEIR JUNCTION 
WITH THE LACKDAi:.MONIAN ARMY IN ASIA MINOR. 

We now commence a third act in the history of this memorable 
body of men. After haviiiff followed them from Sardis to Kunaxa 
as mercenaries to procure the throne for Cyrus—then from Kunaxa 
to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape,, and purchasing their 
safety by marvellous bravery, endurance, and organization—wo 
shall now track their proceedings among tlte<(3roek colonibe on the 
Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Tlirace, succeeded' by their 
struggles against the meanness of the Thracian*|)rince Seuthes, as 
well as against the treachery and arbitrary harshness of the l.ace- 
dsemonian commanders Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had recently found 
D'pose, was a colony from Sir.bpe, as were also Kerasus 
.siS'iTwith Kotyora farther westward ; each of them receiving 
K rwu' harraost or governor f«m the mother-city, and paying 

to her an annual trihute. All those three cities were 
i>e 2 UB. planted on the narrow strip of land dividing the Euxine 
from the elevated mountain range which so closely borders on its 
southern coast. At Sinojie itself, the laud stretches out into a 
defensible peninsula, with a. secure harbour, and a large breadth 
of adjacent fertile soil. ISo tempting a site invited the Milesians, 
even before the year 600 b.c., to plant a colony there, and enabled 
Sinope to attain prosperity and power. Farther westward, 
^not more than a long day’s journey for a rowing vessel from 
JSyzantium, was situated the Megarian colony of Ilgrakleia, in the 
territory of the Mariandyni. 

The native tenants of this line of coast, upon whom the Greek 
IntlifrewDus settlers intruded themselves (reckoning from the west- 
—ilielr rc- ward), were the Bithynian Thr^icians, the Mariandyni, the 
Paphlagonians, the Tlbareni, Chalybes, Mosynccki, Drilse, 
'toionies. Kolchians. Here as elsewhere, these natives found 

the Greek seaports useful, in giving a new value to inlalSd pro¬ 
duce, and in furnishing the great men with ornaments and luxuries 
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to wliich they would otherwise have had no access. The citizens 
of llenikleia had reduced into depouderico a considiu-able portion 
of the neighbouring Mariandyni, and held them in a relation 
resembling that of the natives of Esthonia and Livonia to the 
German colonics in the Baltic. Some of the Kolohian villages 
were also subject in the same manner to the Trapezuntines; ‘ and 
Sinope doubtless possessed a similar inland dominion of greater or 
less extent. But the principal wealth of this important city arose 
from her navy and maritime comnuirce; from the rich thunny 
fi.shcry attacl^,d tb her promontoiy j from the olives in her imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, which was a cultivation not indigenous, 
but only naturalized by the Greeks on the seaboard; from the 
varied prodpoe of the interior, comprising abundant herds of cattle, 
mines, of silver, iron, and copper, in the neighbouring mountains, 
wood for ship-building, as well as for house-furniture, and native 
slaves.* The case was similar with the three colonies of Sinope, 
more to the eastward—Ivotybra, Kcrasus, and Trapezus ; except 
that the mountains Which border on the Euxinc, gradually approach¬ 
ing nearer and nearer to the shore, left to each of them a more con¬ 
fined strip of cultivable land. For those cities the time hqd not yet 
arrived, to be conquered and absorbed by the inland monarchies 
around them, as Miletus and the cities on the western coast of 
Asia Minor had been. The Paphlagonians were at this time the 
only indigenous peojde in trtfc regions who formed a considerable 
aggregated force, under a prince named Korylas ; a prince tribu¬ 
tary to Persia, yet half independent—since he had disobeyed the 
summons of Ariaxerxes to come up and help in repelling Cyrus* 
—and now on terms of established alliance with Sinope, though 
not without secret designs, which h(iVwanted oidy force to execute, 
against that city.’ Tlie other native tribes to the eastward were 
mountaineers both ruder and more divided ; warlike on their own 
heights,' but little capable of any aggressive'fombinations. 

Though we arc told that Perikles had once despatched a de¬ 
tachment of "-Athenian colonists to Sinope,® and hi:td ex- 
pelled from thence the despot Tiinesilaiis,—yet neither tho 

1 , •* -, • 1 v 1 1 tuxino 

that citv nor any of her noijxhbours appear to have taiajn ihc 

. • 1 -rw 1 . •,! rt • . Ten Thou. 

j>art in the Peloponnesian War, Tjither for or against sand de- 
Athens ; nor were tliey among the number of tributaries among them, 
to Persia, They doubtless were acquainted with the upward 

^ Xen. Anab. v. 6, 8. 

* Xo7i. Anab. v. 5, 23. 

^ Phitai'cb, Furiklos, c. 20. 

u 2 


* Stmbo, xii, p. 5i2* Xen. Anab. iv. 
8, 24. 

^ Strabo, xH. p. 5i5, 
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march of Cyrus, which had disturbed all Asia; and probably were 
not ignorant of the perils and criticiil state of his Grecian army. 
But it was with a feeling of mingled surprise, admiration, and 
alarm, that they saw that army descend from the mounbilnous 
region, hitherto only recognised as tlie abode of Kolchians, Ma- 
krones, and other analogous tribes, among whom was perched the 
mining city of Gymnias. 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufl'erings of the retreat, 
nnwrtainty thc Greck.s still numbered, when mustered at Korasus,' 
of what ^ StiOO hoplites, with jadtasts or targeteers, bowmen, slingers, 
do.^ &c., making a toRil of above 10,000 military persons. 
Such a force had never before bt'en seen in the I’luxinc. ('on- 
sidering both the numbers and the now-acquired discipline and self- 
confidcncc of the Cyreians, even Sinbjie herself could have raised 
no force capable of meeting them in the field. Yet they did not 
belong to any city, nor receive orders from any established govern¬ 
ment. They were like those, mercenary armies which marched 
about in Italy during the fourteenth century, under the generals 
called Condotticri, taking service sometimes with one city, some¬ 
times with another. No one could ]>rcdict what schemes they 
might conceive, or in what manner they might deal with the 
established communities on the shores of tlie Enxine. If wo 
imagine that such an array had suddenly appeared in Sicily, a 
little time before the Athenian all^dition against Syracuse, it 
would have been probably enlisted by Lcoiitiiii and Katana in their 
war again.st Syracuse. If the inbabitaiits of Trajfczus bad wished 
to throw oft' tlie dominion of Sim'qie,—or if Korylas the rnpbla- 
gouian were meditating war against that city—here were formid¬ 
able auxiliaries to second their wishes. Moreover there were 
various tempting sites, open to the formation of a new colony, 
which, with so numerous a body of original Greek settlers, would 
probably have overtopped Sinope herself. There was no restrain¬ 
ing cause to reckon upon, except the general Hellenic sympathies 
»d education of the Cyreian army; and what was of not less 
importance, the fact that they were not mercenary soldiers by per¬ 
manent proj’ession, such as became .so formidably multiplied in 
Greece dunug the next generation—but established citizens who 
had come out on a special service under Cyrus, with the full inten- 

^ Xen. Aiiab. v. 3, 3; v. 7, 9. The komas, was 13^900 men. At the review 
maximum of the Grecian force, when iu Babylonia, throe days before the 
mustered at Iseus after the junction of battle of ICunaxa, there were mustered 
those 300 luon who deserted from Abro- however only 1L',900 (Auab. i. 7, lOJ. 
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tion, after a year of lucrative enterprise, to return to their homes 
and families.' We shall find such gravitation towards home 
steadily operative throughout the future proceedings of the army. 
But at the moment when they first emerged from the mountains, 
no one could be .sure that it would be so. €Phere was ample ground 
for uneasiness among the Euxiue Greeks, especially the Sinopians, 
whose supremacy had never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the Cyr^ans 
to recover from their fatigues, to talk, over their past mans«the 
dangers, and to take pride in the anticipated effect which Si 
their unparallelt^d achievement could not fail to pro- 
duce in Greece. Having discharged their vows and 
celebrated their festival to the gods, thtiy held an assem- 
bly to discuss tlu'ir future ])roccedings; when a Thurian 
soldier n.amed Antiicon exclaimed—“ Comrades, I am already 
tired. of j)acking uj), marching, running, carrying arms, falling 
into line, keeping watch, and fighting. Now that wo have the sea 
h('rc before us, I desire to be relieved from all these toils, to sail 
the I'est of the way, and to arrive in Greece outstretched and 
asleep, like Odysseus.” Tliis |)ithy address being received with 
vehement acclamations, and warmly responded to bj^ all—Cheiri- 
sophus offered, if the army cho.'c to einjiower him, to sail forthwith 
to Byzantium, wliere he thought he could obtain from his friend the 
Lacedamionlan admiral Anj|hbius sufficient vessels for transport. 
His proposition was gladly acccjrted; and ho departed to execute 
the projeid. 

Xenophon then urged upon the army various resolutions and 
HKiasures, proper for the regulation of aftiilrs during the nopjiatiomi 
absence of Cheirisophus, The army would be forced nrmyrro- 
to maintain itself by marauding expeditious among the 
hostile tribes in the mountains. Such expeditious accord- ateellrel*'* 
ingly must be ])ut under regulation: neitlier individual soldiers, 
nor small companies, must be allowed to go out at pleasure, with¬ 
out giving uolice to the generals; moreover, the camp must ie 
kept under constant guard and scouts, in the event of suqrrise 

^ Xen. Aiiab. vi. 2, 8; a passage al- 1 which it harl been formerly necosfiary 
ready cited above. j to give to tliowo who brought together 

This stateruent respecting the position mercenary soldiers, over and above the 
of most of the soldiers is more autlien- ])i\y to the soldiers themselves (Isokr.itos, 
tic, as well as less disparaging, than tlAt Drat. v.ttdl*hilipp. s. 112); as conti-asted 
of Isokrates (Orat. iv. Panogyr. s. 170). wdth llie ovcr-multiplh:ntion of miein- 

In another oration, composed about ployed luerceiiarics during his own Irtler 
fifty yearn after tho Cyreian expedition, time (ibid. a. 142 tx.v/.). 

Isokratbs notices the largo premiums 
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from a retaliating enemy. It was prudent also to taljc the best 
measures in their power for procuring vessels; since, after alt, 
Cheirisophus might possibly fail in bringing an adequate number. 
They ought to borrow a few ships of war from the Trapezuntines, 
and detain all the mercUnt ships which they saw; unshipping the 
rudders, placing the cargoes under guard, and maintaining the 
crew during all the time that the ships might be required for 
tranmort of the army. Many such merchant vessels were often 
saUipg. byso that they would thus acquire the means of trans¬ 
port, even though Cheirisophus should bring few or none from 
Byzantium. Lastly, Xenophon proposed to require the Grecian 
cities to repair and put in order the road along the coast, for a 
land-march; since, perhaps, with all their efforts, it would he 
found impossible to get together a sufficient stock of trausjwrts. 

All the propositions of Xenophon vvi're readily adoj)ted by the 
Adopted by army, except the last. But the mere mention of a re- 
tbeirffiTso newed land-march excited such universal murmurs of 
tXnl™“ “repugnance, that he did not venture to put that .question 

nmrctang. j-Jjg hoWBVCr tO SCIld 

messages to the Grecian cities, on his own responsibility; urging 
them to rejtak the roads, in order that the departure of the army 
might be facilitated. And he found the cities ready enough to 
carry his wishes into effect, as far as Kotybra.* 

The wisdom of these precaiitionajy suggestions of Xenophon 
Mcamrps soon appeared ; for (’hoirisojdius not only failed in his 
umpOT™”® object, but was compelled to stay away for a considerable 
rafSiaS A pentekontor (or armed ship with fifty oars) 

''^33 borrowed from the TraiK!zuntincs, and committed 
Sd\hf“ to the charge of a Lacoda;monian I’erimkus, named 

urite. Dexippus, for the purpose of detaining the merchant 

vessels passing by. Tliis man having violated his trust, and em¬ 
ployed the ship to make his own escape out of the Euxine, a second 
was obtained and confided to an Athenian, Polykrates; who 
brought in successively several merchant vessels. Th«)e the Greeks 
did not plunder, but secimed the cargoes under adequate guard, 
and only reserved the vessels for transports. It became however 
gradually more and more difficult to supply the camp with pro¬ 
visions. Though the army was distributed into suitable detach- 

• 

* Xon.^An^, v. 1, 3-13. i with tlie town and region of Phanis, at 

'Opw 5* 4y<h wXorn iroWtiffir irapairXf- j tbo eastern extrt^inity the ICuxiue. 
ovra, &c. This is a forcible proof how j 2 Xan. Anab. v, 1, lb. 
extensive was the Grechui cinunntrce ' 
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incnts for plundering the Kolchian villages on the hills, and seizing 
cattle and prisoners for sale, yet these expeditions did not always 
succeed; indeed on one occasion, two Grecian lochi or companies 
got entangled in such difficult ground, that they were destroyed to 
a man. The Kolchians united on the hills in increased and me¬ 
nacing numbers, insomuch that a larger guard became neaissary 
for the camp; while the Trapezuntines—tired of the protracted 
stay of the army, as well as desirous of exempting from pillage the 
natives in their own immediate neighbourhood—conducted thl^dc- 
tacliments only to villages alike remote and difficult of access. 
It was in thi.s maimer that a large force under Xenophon himself, 
attacked the lofty and rugged stronghold of the Drilai—the roost 
warlike nation of inouutaiiiecrs in the neighbourhood of the Euxine; 
well-armed, and troublesome to Trapezus by their incursions. 
After a difficult march and attack, which Xenophon describes in 
interesting detail, and wherein the Greeks encountered no small 
hazard of ruinous defeat—they returned in the end completely suc¬ 
cessful, and witli a jilentiful l)ooty.‘ •> 

At length, after long awaiting in vain the reajipoarancc of 
Gheirisophus, increasing scarcity and wcarincAS detej- 
mined them to leave 'Frapezus. A sufficient number «of i»"ius. iii«i 

n 1 p west- 

vessels had been collected to serve tor the transport ot »uui»i<,nR 
the w'omen, of the sick and wounded, and of the liaggago. KenisiJS, 

All these were accordingly placed on hoard%ndcr the command 
of Philesius and Soiiha-netus, the two oldest generals; while the 
remaining array marched by land, along a road which had been 
just made good under the rejmesentations of Xenophon. In three 
days .they reached Kerasus, another maritime colony of, the 
Sinopcans, still in the territory called Kolchian ; there they halted 
ten days, mustered and numbered the army, and divided the money 
acquired by the sale of their prisoners. Eight thousand six 
hundred hoplites, out of a total jrobahly greater than eleven 
thousand, were found still remaining; besides targeteers and various 
light troops.'^ 

^ Xen. Auab. v. 2. But H ia remarked botk by Dr. Cra- 

^ Xon, Anab. v. 2; Mr. Kiniioir mer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 281) and by 
(Travels in Asia Minor, p. :127) and Mr. Hamilton (IVsivels in Asia Minor, 
many otlier authors, liave naturally cli. xv. p, 250), that Keraaoun is too 
presumed, from tho analogy of name, far from Trebizoiid tv admit of Xeno- 
tliat tlio modern town Kerasoun (about jiliou having mtirohed with the army 
long. 40') corresponds to tho Ke- fixun the one place to the other in three 
rasuH of Xenophon; which Aitwu in days; or oven in loss th£y| ton days, in 
his Beriplus conceivos to be identical the judgeraont of Mr, I^ainiltou. Ac- 
with what was afterwartls called Thar* cordmgly Mr. Hamilton pltvcos tiie site 
nakia. of the Kerasus of Xont))thon much 
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During the bait at Kcrasus, the declining discipline of the ftmay 
Aoteofdis-’' became manifest as they approached home. Various 
acts of outrage occurred, originating now, as afterwards, 
ia intrigues of treacherous officers. A captain 
neSlL named Klcaretus persuaded his company to attempt the 
t»8us. plunder of a Kolchian village near Kcrasus, which had 
furnished a friendly market to the Greeks, and which rested secure 
on tlie faith of peaceful relations. He intended to make off sepa- 
ratHy with the. booty in one of the vessels; hut his attack was 
repelled, and he himself .slain. The injtired villagers despatched 
three elders as heralds, to remonstrate with the Greei.an authorities ; 
but those heralds, l)eing seen in Kerasas hy some of the repulsed 
plunderers, were slain. A partial tumult then ensued, in which 
even the magistrates of Jvmsus were in gi-eat danger, and only 
escaped the pursuing soldiers by running into the sea. This 
enormity, though it occurred under the eyes of the genci-als, 
immediately before their dejiarture from Kcrasus, remained with¬ 
out inquiry or punishment, from the numbers concerned in it. 

Between lver.isus and Kotyora, there wms not then (nor is there 
Mardito ‘ now) aiiv regular road.' This march cost the Gvreian 

Kotj-oni— ■'l l 

hokUllUes army not less than t(m days, by an inland track dc]iarting 
jioByiiu'ki, from the sea-shore, and through the mountains inhabited 
by the indigenous tribe-s Mo.syun'ki and Ghalylks. The latter, 
celebrated for thei#irou works, w'ere under dependence to the 
former. As the IMosynoki refused to grant a friendly passage 
across their territory, the army were conqielled to fight their way 
through it as enemies, with the aid of one section of these people 
themselves; which alliance was procured for them by the Xrape- 
zuntiiie Tinicsitheus, who was proxenus of the Mosynceki and 


nearer to Trebizoncl I'about longc. 30° 20 ', 
as it stands in Kiepertw map of Asia 
Minor), neai' a river now called the 
Kenwoun Uero S(i. 

J It was not witbont preat difTiculty 
that Mr. Kinneir obtduned horses to 
travel from Kotydra to Kerasouu by 
land. The aga of the place told him 
that it was madness to tliink of toivcl- 
ling by land, juid ordered a felucca for 
him; but was at last prevailed on to 
furnish horses. There seems indeed to 
have been no regular or trodden road at 
all: the hills approach close to the sea, 
and Mr. Kinnoir ^‘tmvelicd tho whole 
of the way '^jj^ng the shore alternately 
over a sandy beach and a high wooded 
bank. The hills at intervals jutting out 
into the sea, form ca]>es and nuujerou.s 


little bays along tho coast; but the 
nature of the country was still the sanio, 
that, i.s to say, studded with fine timber, 
flowers, and groves of chorry-trees ” 
(Travels in Asia Minor, p. 324). 

Kcrasus is the indigenous country of 
tho chorry-ti'oe, and the origin of its 
nainh. 

Professor Koch thinks, that the num¬ 
ber of days’ march given by Xenoplion 
(ten days) between Kerasus and Ko- 
tyAra, is more than consists with the 
real distance, even if Kcrasus bo placed 
' where Mr. Hamilton supposes. If the 
number be correctly si^ited, he supposes 
that tlio Gr(*eks must liiwe balteil somo- 
whcr<i (Ziig <icr Zelm Tanweiid, t). (13, 
113). 
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und^stood their language. The Greeks took the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of this peoj)le, and plundered the woiulen turrets which 
formed their abodca Of their peculiar fashions Xenophon gives 
an interesting description, which I have not space to copy.' The 
territory of the Tibareni wa.s more easy and aceA^ssiblc. Tliis 
])cople met the Greeks with presents, and tendered a friendly 
passage. But the gen(!rals at first declined the presents, jireferring 
to treat them as enemies and plunder them; which in fact they 
vvmdd have done, had they not been deterred by inauspicious 
sacrifices." 

Near Kotyora, which was situated on the coast of tlie Tibareni, 
yet on the borders of I’.ajihlagouia, tliey reraaine(t forty- i-mshaitat 
five days, still awaiting tin? a]i|)caranee of (Jlicirisoplnis rm,msirma- 
with the trarnsports to carry them away by sea. 'J'lic .smo'iums. 
.Sino])ian IJarmost or governor did not jjcrmit them to be welcomed 
in so friendly a maniuw as at Trajjozus. No marked vva.s jerovided 
for them, nor were their sick admitted within tlic walls. But the 
fortifications of tlic town were not so constructed as to'resist a 
Greek force, the like of \\'hioh had nev('r before been seen in those 
regions. Ttie (!reek generals found a weak point, made tlieir 
way in, and took jaissession of a few houses for the accommodation 
of their sick ; keeping a guard at the gate to secure free egre.ss, 
but doing no faidher violence to the citizens. Tliey obtained their 
victuals partly from the Ifotvurite villages, (Kirtly from the neigh¬ 
bouring territory of Paphlagonia, until at length envoys arrived 
from .Sinope to remonstrate against their proceedings. 

These envoys presented themselves before the assembled soldiere 
in the camp, wlieii'llekatonvmus, the chief and the most S|.roaiof 

1 ^ T ’1 Ilt'katuiiy. 

oloquont aui(>n<; them, he^nii by complimenting the army 
upon tlieir gallant exploits and retreat, lie then com- thi-'miiyi- 
jilained of the injury which Kotyora, and Sindpu as the "iSi.imn. 
mother-city of Kotyora, had snfl'ored at their hands, in violation of 
common Hellenic kinship. If such jirocoedings were continued, 
he intimated that Sinope would be ^om|)clled in her own defence 
to seek alliance with the Pajihlagoiiian jirinee Korylas, or any 
other harharic auxiliary who would lend them aid against the 
Greeks." Xenophon re.plied that if the Kotydrites had sustained 
any damage, it was owing to their own ill-will and to the Sin6])ian 
llannost in the place ; that the generals were under the necessity 
of procuring subsistence for the soldiers, with house-room for the 

^ Xen. Aiuib. v. 5, •'(, 2 Xeu. Anub. v. 7, iy-2r>. 

^ Xen. Anub. v. 5, 7-12. 
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sick, and that they had taken nothing more; that the siel^men 
were lying within the .town, hut at their own cost, while the other 
soldiers were all encamped without; that they had maintained 
cordial friendship with tlie Trapozuntin&, and requited all their 
good offi«!S; that they sought no enemies except through neces¬ 
sity, being anxious only again to reach Greece ; and that as for the 
threat resjxicting Korylas, they knew well enough that that prince 
was eager to hccomo master of the wealthy city of SinoiHi, and 
would speedily attempt some such .enterprise if he could obtfiin the 
Cyreian army as his auxiliaries.' 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of llekatonypius so 
snewss of much, fliat they went the length of protesting against what 
glUomlto- iw' had said, and of affirming that they h,ad come with pro- 
tSi'Ini positions of sympathy and friendship to the army, as well 
nitiiSmOiA ag promiso.s to give them an hospitiddo recejitionat 
Sinope, if they should visit that town on their way home. Presents 
were at once sent to the army hy the inh.ahitauts of Kotyora, and a 
good understanding established. 

Such an interchange of goodwill with the powerful city of 
„ , 811101)0 was an unsueakahle advantage to the army— 

CoMiiUation . ' , . , ‘ . , . ” /. 

ofiiBiarmy milced all essential condition to their power ot reaching 

with Heka- . t/«i • iiii* ^ 

t.myuni., tiomc. It they contimied thoir march by land, it was 
Koiiii; iiwiic only through Sindpian guidance and mediation tliat they 
could obtain or force a passage through Pajihlagoiiia; 
while for a voyage by sea, there was no chance of procuring a 
sufficient mimher of vessels except from k5inu[)e, siiiee no news had 
l)ecn received of Cheiiisojihus. On the other hand, that eity had 
also a strong interest in facillUitiiig their trigisit'hbmew’ard, and 
thus removing formidable neighhours, for whose ulterior purjioses 
there exmld he no guarantee. After some preliminary conversa¬ 
tion with the Sindjiian envoys, the generals convoked the army in 
assembly, and entreated llekatonymus and his companions to 
advise them as to the best mode of proceeding westward to the 
Bosphorus, llekatonymus, yfter apologising for the menacing 
insinuations of his former, speech, and protesting that, he had no 
other object in view except to point out the safest and easiest plan 
of route for the array, began to unfold the insuperable difficulties 
of a march through Papldagonia. The very entrance into the 
country must he achieved through a narrow aperture in the 
mountains, which it was impossible to force if occupied by the 


^ Xen. Anah. v. r>, 13-22 
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enemy. Even assuming^ this difficulty to he surmounted, there 
wort spacious plains to be passed over, wherein the Paplilagoniaii 
horse, the most numerous and bravest in Asia, would bo found 
almost irresistible. There were also three or four f^cat rivers, 
which the army would l>o unable to pass—the Therraodon and the 
Iris, each 300 feet in breadth—the Halys, two stadia or nearly a 
quarter of a mile in breadth—the Farthenius, also very consider¬ 
able. Such an array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered the 
project of marching through Paphlagonia imjiracticable ; whereas 
the voyage by sea from Kotybra to Sinope, and from Sinope to 
Ileraklcia, was easy ; and the transit from the latter place either 
by sea to Byzantium, or by land across Thrace, yet easiesr.’ 

Difficulties like these, a])parently (piite real, were more than 
sufficient to determine the vote of the army, already sick kutovs ^u 
of marching and fighting, in favour of the sea voyage ; i" 
tliougli tliere, were not wanting suspicions ol tlie smciTily vrewis. 
of llekatouymus. But Xenophon, in couuinmicating to the latter 
the decision of the army, distinctly apjirised liim that they would 
on no account permit tliemseh'es to he divided ; tliat they would 
eitlior depart or remain all in a body; and tliat vi'ssi'ls must lie 
provided sufficient for tlic transport of all. Ilekatonymus desired 
them to send envoys of tlieir own to Siufipe to make the necessary 
arrangements, 'liiree envoys were accordingly sent—Aiiston, an 
Athenian, Kallimachus, an Arcadian, and Samolas, an Aeha'an ; 
the Athenian, probably, as possessing the talent of speaking in the 
Sinopian senate or asseinhly.^ 

During the absence of these envoys, the army still eontinnnd 
near Kotyora, with a, market provided by the town, and rovrej- ami 
With traders iroin Sinope and llerakleia in tlie camp. (iisr.rg.itMs:t.- 
Such soldiers as had no money wherewitli to purchase, iirmy. 
subsisted by pillaging the neighboujing frontier of Paphlagoni.a.’ 
But they were receiving no pay ; every man was living on his own 
resources ; and inistead of carrying back a handsome purse to 
Greece, as each soldier had hoped wlien lie first took service under 
Cyrus, there seemed every prospect of their returning poorer than 
■'vlicp they left home.'* Moreover, the army was now moving 
onward without any definite purpose, with incre.asing dissatisfaction 
and decreasing discipline; insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the diffi¬ 
culties which would beset the responsible commanders when they 

I ^ Xon. Aiifvb. V. 0, 19; vi. 1, 3. 

I ‘ Xon. Anab. vi. 4, S; vi. 3, 4. 


‘ Xen, Anab. v. 0, 4-11. 
^ Xon. Anab. v. 14, 
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should come within the stricter restraints and obligations of the 
Grecian world. 

It Was these considerations which helped to suggest to him the 
Hca« (If idea of employing the army on some enterprise of con- 
quest and colonisation in the Euxine itself; an idea 
highly flattering to his personal ambition, especially as 
wufltal"'’ unrivalled efficiency against an enemy,* 

array. jjy secoud forcc could ever he got together in 

those distant regions. His patriotism as a Greek was inflamed 
with the thoughts of procuring for Hellas a new' autonomous city, 
occupied by a considerable Hellenic population, possessing a 
spacious territory, and exorcising dominion over many indigenous 
neighbours. He seems to have thought first of attacking and 
conquering some established non-Hcllenie city; an act which his 
ideas of international morality did not forbid, in a case where he 
had contracted no spciaal convention with the inhabitants—though 
he (as well as Cheiriso]>hus) strenuously protested against doing 
wrong to any innocent Hellenic community.’ He contemplated 
the employment of the entire force in capturing Phasis or some 
other native city; after which, when the establisliment was once 
safely efl'ected, those soldiers who preferred going home to re¬ 
maining as settlers, might do so without emperiling those who 
stayed, and jwobably with their own purses filled by jflunder and 
conquest in the neighbourhood. To settle as one of the richest 
projirietors and chi^ifs,—perhajis even the recognised (Pikist, like* 
Agnon at Amphijioli.s,—of a new Hellenic city such as could 
hardly fail to become rich, pow'crful, and important—was a tempt¬ 
ing prospect for one who had now acquired the habits of command. 
Moreover the sequel will prove, how correctly Xenophon ajipn'- 
ciatod the discomfort of leading the army back to Greece without 
pay and without certain emplqyment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice of his master 
Sokrates,'^ in grave and doubtful cases where the most careful 

* Xeii. Aniib. v. 15-^0; vl. 2, 6; Compare pasHagos in hie Cyropfodia, 
vii. I, 25, 21). i, U, .’5 ; Do Ofiicio Miigietr. Equit. ix. 9. 

Hakon and other commentiitors do “The gods (says EunpidoB, in tho 
injustice to Xenojiiion vvhen tliey as- Sokratic vein) have given us wisdom to 
enbe to him the dcsigu of seizing the understand and appropriate to ourselves 
Greek city of Kotydra. the ovdinaiy comforts of life: in obscure 

- Xen. Momorab. i. J, 8, 9. or uniutelligiblo caseB, we are enabled 

(Sokratos) SeiiK, & {i€v naB6vTas irotetr to inform ourselves Ity looking at the 
^SwKav oi 0€ol, /xarfiarttr* & 5^ jutj S^Xa blaze of the fire, or by consulting pro- 
rots hBpuvms eVrt, veipairBai 5i3t fjLavTi- phots who understand the livers of sa- 
KYjS irapa r&v Btwv TvvBdveffBai' tovs criiicial victims and llie fliglit of birds, 
yup, otv tiy tlaiv /At'ai, (Trifiaivnu. Wlieii they liave thus fuiuishod so ex- 
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Tcflcction was at fault, to rcour -to the inspired authority of an 
orJIc or a prophet, and to offer sacrifice, in full confi- SacriBco of 
^ence tliat the gotls would vouchsafe to communicate a ntwertaiii the 
special revelation to such persons as they favoured. 
Accordingly Xenophon, previous to any communication 
with the soldiers respecting- his new project, was anxious siiauus. 

*to ascertain the will of the gods by a special sacrifice ; for which 
he invoked the presence of the Ambrakiot Silanns, the chief 
prophet in the army. Tins jnophot (as I have already mentioned), 
before the battle of Kunaxa, had assured Cyrms that Artaxerxes 
would not fight for ten days—and the prophecy came to pass; 
which made such an impnvssion on Cyrus, that he rewarded him 
with the prodigious ])re.sont of 3000 darics or ten Attic talents. 
While others were returning poor, Silanus, having contrived to 
jrt'oscrve this .sum throughout all the hardships of the retreat, was 
extremely rich, and anxious only to hasten home with his treasure 
in safety, lie heard with strong repugnance the jiroject of re¬ 
maining in the liuxine, and determined to traverse it by intrigue. 
As far as concerned the sacrifices, indeed, wdiich he offered apart 
with Xenophon, he was obliged to admit that the indications of 
the victims were favourable-, ‘ Xenophon himself being too familiar 
with the jirocess to bo imposed upon. But he at the same time 
tried to create alarm by declaring- that a nice inspection disclosed 
evidence of treacherous snares laid 'for Xenojihou ; which latter 
indications ho himself began to realise, 1|^ spreading reports 
among the army that the Athenian general was laying elandestine 
plans for keejiing them away from Greece witliout their own 
concurrence.- 


ccllent !i ]>rovisIoii f(ti’ liA*, who but 
cliilflreii ciiu lie (li.scoiitoiitdd, ami 
ask for more? Yet .still hum.vn pru¬ 
dence, full of self-eonceit, will sti’u;,'^le 
to be more powerful, and will pre.'juiuc 
itself to be wiser, than the gods.” 

“A 5’ i<rT aetj/xa, kov ■ytyt'aur/fo/xci' 

JJif nvp KttL Kara cnKayxt'tov 

Mai'Tfts TTpotnj/iairouo'tr olojia)!' t’ mito. 

Ap ou Tpvifrwp.ev, fleou KaratTKcvr/v ^lov 
Aotrro? TOtttvnjr, olixii' ovK_dpMt TcwSt j 
AAA’ T) </>pdi'ij(n9 ToO fltow erdeviuf 

ZrjTef TO yavpoi' cy xepoiv itticTij/AtjW 
AoKov/iev «u’(u Saifiofuiv (ro^repoi. 

(Suppliers, 211). 

It will be obseiwcd that this constant 
outpouring of speeialrovelations, through 
prophets, omens, &c., was (in the view 


I ttf tliCK' >Sokratic tliinkcr.s) an e,s.sci]tial 
[ p.vrt of the divhio govoi’ninent; indis- 
1 pensablo to satisfy tlieir itlojis of the 
I benovolonoe of the gods ; since rational 
j find seioutitic precbrtion was so hidiitu- 
' ally at fault and u^ftblo to fathom tho 
plueiiorneua of tho future. 

^ Xeu. Anab. v. 0, L’y. • 

- Though Xenophon accounted sacri- 
lice to be an essential preliminary to 
any action of dubious re.sult, and placed 
great faith in the indications which tho 
victims ofiered, jis signs of tlie future 
purposes of tho gods—he iievcrthelep.s 
hiid very little confidence in the profo.s- 
sioual prophets. He thought them qui be 
capable of gross deceit (see Xen. Cyroj 
i. (), '2, o: compare Sophok]<>s, Antigone, 

1 1035, 10(':0; and (Hdip. Tyniim. 387). 
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SilanuB, 
Tlmafiion, 
aud others 
raise cjdum* 
nk‘8 against 
Xei»o[>lioii. 
General 
assembly of 
the anuy. 


Thus prematurely and iusidi'ously divulged, the scheme ^nd 
some supjwrters, hut a far larger number of opponwts ; 
especially among those officers who were jealous of tlic 
ascendency of Xenophon. Timasion and Thorax em¬ 
ployed it as a means of alarming the Ilcraklcotic and 
Sinopian traders in the camp; telling them that unless 
they provided not merely transports, hut akii pay for the soldiers, 
Xenophon would find means to detain the army in the Euxine, 
and would employ the transports when they arrived, not for the 
homeward voyage, hut for his own projects of acquisition. This 
news spread so much terror both at Sinope and llcrakleia, that 
largo ofl'ers of money were made from botli cities to Timasion, on 
condition that he would ensure the departure of the army, as soon 
as the vessels should he assembled at Kotyora. Accordingly these 
officers, convening an assembly of the soldiers, protested against 
the duplicity of Xenophon in thus preparing momentous schemes 
without any public debate or decision. And Timasion, seconded 
by Thorax, nut only strenuously urged the army to return, but 
went so far as to promise to them, on the faith of the assurances 
from llcrakleia and Sinope, future pay on a liberal scale, to 
commence from the first new moon aftdr their departure; together 
w'ith a hospitable reception in his native city of Dardanus on the 
Hellespont, from whence they could make incursions on the rich 
neighbouring satrapy of rharnabazu.s.* 

It was not, bowery, until these attacks were repeated from more 
iwfn'sf"™’ quarter—until the Acha'ans Philcsius and 

xmi.i. 1 , 011 - Lykon had loudly acc-used Xenotfiion of underhand 

htw spt'ccli •' . , . . •* , , 

ill iMciiie. manoeuvring to cheat the army into remaining against 
their will—that tlie latter rose to repel the imputation; saying, 
that all that he had done was, to consult the gods whether it 
would be better to lay his jiroject before the army or to keep it in 
his own bosom. The encouraging answer of the gods, as conveyed 
through the victims and testified oven by Silanus himself, proved 
that the scheme was not ill-conceived ; nevertheless (he remarked) 
Silftnus had begun to lay snares for him, realising by his own 
proceedings a collateral indication which he had announced to be 
visible in the victims. “ If (added Xenophon) you had continued 
as destitute and unprovided, as you were just now—I should still 
have looked out for a resource in the capture of some city which 
would have enabled such of you as chose, to return at once; while 


‘ Xcu. Anab. v. C, 19-26, 
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the rest stay behind to enrich themselves. But now there is no 
longer any necessity; since Hcrakloia and Sinope are sending 
transports, and Timasion promises pay to you from the next new 
moon. Nothing can be better: you will go back safely to Greece, 
and will receive pay for going thither. 1 desist at once from my 
scheme, and call upon all who were favourable to it to desist also. 
Only let us all keep together until we are on safe ground; and let 
the man, who lugs behind or runs off, coudeumed as a wrong¬ 
doer. ” ‘ 

Xenophon immediately put this question to the vote, and every 
hand was held up in its favour. There‘was no man Jle ciirnHs 
more disconcerted with the vote than the projjhet Silanus, 
who loudly exclaimed against the injustice of detaining 
any one desirous to dej)art. But the soldiers put him 
down with vehciiKuit dis,nj)probation, threatening that they would 
assuredly punish him if they caught him running off'. Ilis intrigue 
against Xchojffion thus recoiled upon himself, for tin; moment. 
But shortly afterwards, when the army reached Ilerakleia, he took 
his opportunity for clandestine flight, and found his way back to 
Greere with the 3000 darics.® 

If Silanus gained little by his maiicruvre, Timasion and his 
partners gained still hiss. ]*'or so soon as it heeame 
known that the army had taken a formal resolution to go ' 

back to Greece, and that Xenonhon himself had made immni-s 
the j)roposition, the hiiJ0i)ians and the lleraklcots telt at 

, .■* ^ ,,,, / 1 I™ • 1 1 1 t Xl'IlOJlIlGIl— 

their ease, ihey smit the tran.sport vessels, but withheld mn-ucd 
the money wliieli they bad promised to Timasion and oi'tin. auuy. 
Thorax, lienee these officers were exposed to dishonour and 
peril; for having positively engaged to find jiay for the army, 
they were now unahle to keep their word. So keen were their 
apprehensions, that they came to Xeuojihon and told him that they 
had altered their views, and that they now thought it best to 
employ the newly-arrived transports in conveying the army, not to 
Greece, but against the town and territory of I’hasis at the eastern 
extremity of the Euxiiic.'’ Xenophon replied, that they might 
convene the soldiers and make the proposition, if they chose; but 
that he would have nothing to say to it. To make the very 
jiroposition themselves, for which they had so much inveighed 
against Xenophon, was impossible without some preparation; so 

I may here note that this P/uisis in 
the Euxiue means the toivn of th.it 
name, not the river. 


' Xeii. Anab. v. 6, 

^ Xeu. Anab. v. G, 34; vi. 4, Uh 
Xeu. Anab. v. G, 3G. 
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that each of them began individually to sound his captain.^ and 
get the scheme suggested hy them. During this interval, the 
soldiery obtained information of the manccuvre, much to their 
discontent and indignation; of which Noon (the lieutenant of the 
absent Cheirisophus) took advantage, to throw the whole blame 
upon Xenophon; alleging that it was he who had converted the 
other officers to his original project, and that he intended, as soon 
as the soldiers were on shipboard, to convey them fraudulently to 
riiasis instead of to Greece. There was something so jdausible in 
this glaring falsehood, which represented Xenophon as the author 
of the renewed project, once his own—and something so impro¬ 
bable in the fact that the other officers should spontaneously have 
renounced their own strong oj)inlons to take up his—that we can 
hardly be surprised at the ready credence which Neon’s calumny 
found among the army. Their exasperation against Xenophon 
became so intense, that they collected in fierce groups ; and there 
was even a fear that they would break out into mutinbus violence, 
as they had before done against the magistrates of Kcrasus. 

Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous and informal 
xen.iphon assemblages, and the importance of the habitual solem- 
tirpISniUy nities of convocation and arrangement, to ensure either 
neain, discussion or Icgitimatg defence'—Xenophon imme¬ 
diately sent round the herald to summon the army into the 
regular agora, with customary method and ceremony. The 
summons was obeyed with unusual alacrity, and Xenophon then 
addressed them—refraining, with equal generosity and jjrudencc, 
from saying anything about the last proposition which Timasion 
and others had made to him. Hid he mentioned it, the question 

^ Xen. Auub. v. 7, 1-3. country. lu Sjiite of the most 'Nuolenfc 

’Eirel Se ■p(TQdv€ro & ?.€vo(puv, oxcitouient timong the Athcnmii people, 

auTtp raxtffra ffwayayeiv avruv i.yo~ and the strongest imjiationce to go out 
pii', Kol iacrai ffvWtyi^vai avrotidrovs' and light, I’criklos steadily refused to 
Kol Atwe Tuv niipvKa truAXtfat dyopdv. iinll an asserahly, ftir fear that the people 

The pnidence of Xenophon in cou* j should take the resolution of going out. 
Yoking the assembly at once is incon- ' And what was much more remarkable— 
testable. He could not otherwibo have tho people, even in that state of excite- 
hindered tlio soldiers from getting to* nient, thougli all united within tho walls, 
gether, and exciting one another to ac- did not meet in any informal assembly, 
tion, without any fomial summons. nor come to auy resolution, or to any 

Tho reader should contrast with this active proceeding; which the (Jyreians 
the scene at Athens (described in Thu- would certainly have done, had they 
cydidt'S, ii. 22 ; and in Ch. xlviii, nut been convened in a regulai* ub- 
of this History) during the first scmbly. 

year of tho I’eloponnesian War, and tho The contrast with tlie Cyreinn army 
first invasion of Attica by the I'elopon- here illusti-ntoa tho extraordinary om 
nesiaus; when tho invaders wore at ! piro exercised by constitutional foms 
Acharnai, witliin sight of the walla of | over the miiith. of the Athenian citizens. 
Athens, buiiiing and destroying the | 
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Would have become one of life and death between him and those 
other officers. * 

“Soldiers (said he), I understand that there are some men here 
calumniatinff me, as if I were intending to cheat you nisi^drfts 
and carry you to rhasis. Hear me then, in the name ol iimseif. 
the gods. If I am shown to be doing wrong, let me not go from 
hence unpunished; but if, on the contrary, my calumniators arc 
proved to be the wrong-doers, deal with them as they deserve. 
You surely well know where the sun rises and where he sets; you 
know that if a man wishes to reach Greece, he must go westward 
—if to the barbaric territories, he must go eastward. Can any 
one hojie to deceive you on this point, and persuade you that the 
suii rises on tldn side, and sets on that ? Can any one cheat you 
into going on shipboard with a wind which blows you away from 
Greece ? Suppose even that I put you aboard w’hen there is no 
wind at all. How am 1 to force you to sail with me against your 
own consent being only in one ship, you in a hundred and 
more ? Imagine however that I could even succeed in diduding 
you to Phasis. Wdion we land there, you will know at once that 
we are not in Greece; and what fate can I then expect—a 
detected impostor in the midst of ten thousand men with arms in 
their hands ? No—these stories all proceed from foolish men, 
who arc jealous of my influence with you ; jcalou.s, too, without 
reason—for I neither hinder them from outstripping me in your 
favour, if they can render you greater servic.e—nor you from 
electing them commanders, if you think tit. Enough of this now: 
I challenge any one to come forward and say how it is possible 
cither to cheat, or to be cheated, in the manner laid to my 
charge.” ‘ 

Having thus grappled directly with the calumnies of his enemies, 
and dissii^tcd them in such manner as doubtless to nisrBm<m- 
create a reaction hi his own favour, Xenophon made use ^ist ihe^ 
of the opportunity to denounce the growing disorders in om amy. 
the army ; which he depicted as such, that if no corrective were 
applied, disgrace and contempt must fall upon all. As ho paused 
after this general remonstrance, the soldiers loudly called upon 
him to go into particulars; upon which he proceeded to recall, 
with lucid and impressive simplicity, the outrages which had been 
committed at and near Kerasus—the unauthorised and unprovoked 
attack made by Klearetus and his company on a neighbouring 


von. VI. 


Xen, Aualj. v. 7, 7-11. 
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village which was in friendly commerce with the army—the 
murder of thi^three elders of the village, who had come as heralds 
to complain to the generals about such wrong—the mutinous 
attack made by disorderly soldiers even u|)on the magistrates of 
Kcrasus, at the very moment when they were remonstrating with 
the generals on what had occurred; exposing these magistrates to 
the utmost peril, and putting the generals themselves to ignominy.' 
“ If such are to be our proceedings (continued Xenophon), look 
you well into what condition the army will fall. You, the aggre¬ 
gate body,^ will no longer be the sovereign authority to make war 
or peace with whom you jdease; each individual among you will 
conduct the army againjit any point which he may choose. And 
even if men should come to you as envoys, either for peace or 
for other purposes, they may be slain by any single enemy; so 
that you will be debarred from all public communioations whatever. 
Next, those whom your universal suffrage shall have chosen com¬ 
manders, will have no authority ; while any self-elected general 
who chooses to give the W'ord, Cast, Cast {i.e, darts or stones), 
may put to death without trial either officer or soldier as it suits 
him ; that is, if he finds you ready to obey him, as it happened 
near Kerasiui. Look now what these self-elected leaders have 
done for you. The magistrate of Kcrasus, if he w as really guilty 
of wrong towards you, has been enabled to cscaj)e with impunity ; 
if he was innocent, he has been obliged to run away from you, as 
the only means of avoiding death without pretence or trial. Those 
who stoned the heralds to death have brought matters to such a 
pass, that you alone, among all Greeks, cannot enter the town of 
Kerasus in safety, unless in commanding force; and that we 
cannot even send in a herald to take up our dead (Klearctus and 
those who were slain in the attack on the Kcrasuntinc village) for 
burial-, though at first those who had slain them in self-defence 
were lifeious to give up the bodies to us. For who will take the 
risk of going in as herald, from those who have set the example of 
putting heralds to death ? We generals were obliged to entreat 
the Kerasuntines to bury the bodies for us.” * 

* Xen. Anab. v. 7, 13—2R. tous oi ^ovXifievoi^ irot^trouiri*' fSiv 

3 Xen. Aiiab. v, 7, 2(), 27. \6yu>v aKoveai rwv irphs v/ias Uvrwv, 

Ei oiv ravra roiavrd ^(rrai, BedtreurOi ’'EirciTa 5^, o&s fikv hy 6/*€ts Hiravres 
ota-f) Kardffraats rifiiy ^ffras rijs erpands. IfKTjffBe &pxovraSi iv xd>p<f, taov- 

‘Tftets fi^v ot vdvTfS ovk ffftcrBe Kvpioi, rai- Sons S' tv iavrSy eAijrot (rtpartiyW, 
oCr’ itveK^irdai ‘ir6\(tioy $ dy Kcd \4yfcy, BdWt, BaAAe, o^itos 

oHre Karakvirar 6 $ov^6fieyos ^errm Uayhs kuI ttpxoyra KaraKalvtiv Kcd 

ffrpdrfvfia i<)>' g,Ti dv 46fXp. K&v rivfs iSu^ri^y tv hv ifiuv 4&f\r) &Kpirov — dv 
irpbs vfxds irp4crfifi5, t ^lp'f)yr)S Sf6- &<nv ol veiffbfxfvot awry, Sunrep «a2 vvy 
fityoi ^ 4AAou 71VOS, KaroKadvovrfs raiJ- iy4v€T0. ^ Xeu. Auab. v. 7 27-30. 
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Continuing- in this emphatic protest against the recent disorders 
and outrages, Xenophon at length succeeded in*im- voteoftio 
pressing his own sentiment, heartily and unanimously, S™*'' 
upon the soldiers. They passed a vote that the ring- 
leaders of the mutiny at Kerasus should be punished; 
that if any one was guilty of similar outrages in future, alj£“;tog 
he should he put upon his trial by the generals, before 
the lochages or captains as judges, and if condemned by them, put 
to death ; and that trial should be had before the same jKjrsons, 
for any other wrong committed since the death of Cyrus. A 
suitable religious ceremony was also directed to be performed, 
at the instance of Xenophon and the prophets, to jmrify the 
army.' 

This speech aftbrds an interesting specimen of the political 
morality universal throughout the Grecian world, tliongh xcnopiion's 
deeper and more predominant among its better sections. 

In the miscellaneous aggregate, and temporary society, 
now mustered at Kotyora, Xenophon insists on the 
universal suffrage of the whole body, as the legitimate 
sovereign authority for the guidance of every individual 
will; the decision of the nmjority, fairly and formally collected, as 
carrying a title to prevail over every dissentient minority ; the 
generals chosen by the majority of votes, as the only persons 
entitled to obedience. This is ilie cardinal principle to wdiicb he 
appeals, as the anchorage of political obligation in the mind of 
each separate man or fraction ; as the condition of all success, all 
safety, and all conjoint action ; as the only condition either for 
punishing wrong or protecting right; as indispensable to keep up 
their sympathies with the Hellenic communities, and their dignity 
either as soldiers or as citizens. The comjdcte success of his 
speech proves that he knew ho\#to touch the right chord of 
Grecian feeling. No serious acts of individual insubordination 
occurred afterwards, though the army collectively went wrong on 
more than one occ^ion. And what is not less important to notice 
—the influence of Xenophon himself, after his unreserved and 
courageous remonstrance, seems to have been stmsibly augmented 
—certainly noway diminished. 

The circumstances which immediately follow'cd were indeed well 
calculated to augment it. For it was reaolved, on the j)roposition 
of Xenophon himself,® that the generals themselves should be tried 

* Xen, Anab. v. 7, 34^, 35. I XlapatvoOvros 5^ S.evo<l>wyros, koI twv 

^ Xen. Anab. v. 7, 35. | fidyrtwv ffVfj.$ov\iv6vru>v, /cal vat/d^ 

X 2 
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before the ncwly-const'itnted tribunal of the lochages or captains, 
SSmmids anyone had complaint to make against them for 

trial t.r the nast matters; agreeably to the Athenian habit of sub- 

Rcnerals X ’O J .ip . \ 'Ta 

«tanai jscting every magistrate to a trial ot accountability on 
formed of laying down his office. In the course of this investi- 
orraS'S' gation, Philesius and Xanthikles were fined twenty 
ofttearmy minse, to make good an assignable deficiency of .that 
Senopiion. amoiint, in the cargoes of those merchantmen which 
had been detained at Trajieziis for the transport of the army: 
Sophasnetus, who liad the general superintendence of this pro¬ 
perty, but had been negligent in that duty, was fined ten rnina!. 
Next, the name of Xenoplion was put up, wlien various persons 
stood forward to accuse him of having beaten and ill-used them. 
As commander of the rear-guard, his duty was by far the severest 
and most difficult, especially during the intense cold and deep 
snow; since the sick and wounded, as well as the laggards .and 
plunderers, all fell under his inspection. One man especially was 
loud in complaints against him, .and Xenophon questioned him, as 
to the details of his case, before the assembled army. It turned 
out that he had given him blows, because the man, having been 
entrusted with the task of carrying a sick soldier, w,as .about to 
evade the duty by burying the dying man alive.' This interesting 
debate (given in the An.abasis at length) ended by a full appro¬ 
bation on the part of the army of Xenophon’s conduct, accom¬ 
panied with regret that he had not handled the m.an yet more 
severely. 

The statements of Xenophon himself give us a vivid idea of the 
Manner in internal discipline of the .army, even as managed by a 
cipiinn was discrcet aiid well-tempered officer. “ I acknowledge 
uicofflieia, (said he to the soldiers) to have struck many men for 
disorderly conduct; men who ■iHre content to owe their preserva¬ 
tion to your orderly m.arch and constant fighting, while they 
themselves ran about to plunder and enrich themselves at your 
cost Had we all acted as they did, we shouli^have perished to a 
man. Sometimes too I struck men who were lagging behind with 
cold and fatigue, or were stopping the way so as to liinder others 

pat T^* (frpiTfVfia' Ka\ 4y4vfro Ka6ap[j.6i. that the second ra well as the 

5^ Kal robs trrparrjyovs BIk^p biro- first, is connected with the wortis irapai- 
'Tov vap(\t}\vd6T05 vovvros s.fyo<pwvTos, and ought to be 

In the distribution of chapters as included not only in the same chapter 
made by the editors, chapter the eighth with them, but also in the same sen- 
is made to begin at the second fSo^e, tence, without an intervening full stop, 
which Boema to me not convenient for * Xen, Anab. v. 8, 8-12. 
comprehending the full sense. I think 
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from getting forward: I struck them with my fist,' in order to 
save them from the spear of the enemy. You yourselves stood by, 
and saw me; you had arms in your hands, yet none of you 
interfered to prevent me. I did it for their good as well as for 
yours, not from any insolence of disposition; for it was a time 
when we were all alike suffering from cold, hunger, and fatigue; 
whereas I now live comparatively well, jjrink more wine, and pass 
easy days—and yet I strike no one. You will find that the men 
who failed most in those time of hardship, are now the most 
outrageous offenders in the .army. There is Boiskus,* the Thessa¬ 
lian pugilist, who pretended sickness during the march, in order to 
evade the burthen of carrying his shield—and now, as I am in¬ 
formed, he has stripped several citizens of Kotyoraof their clothes. 
If (he concluded) the blows which I have occasionally given, in 
wises of necessity, arc now brought in evidence—1 c.all upon those 
.among you also, to whom I have rendered aid and protection, to 
stand up and testify in my favour.” ’ 

Many individuals responded to this appeal, insomneh that 
Xenophon was not merely acquitted, but stood higher 
than before in the oninion of the army. VVe learn from xciioi.uwi. 
Ins defence that for a commanding officer to strike a pmemer 
soldier with his fist, if wanting in duty, was not con- denTOUran 
sidcred improper; .at least under such circumstances as UsI'raSis, 
those of the retreat. But what deserves notice still more, 
is, the extraordinary influence which Xenophon’s pow'crs of speak¬ 
ing gave liini over the minds of the army. lie stood distinguished 
from the other generals, Lacedannoniaii, Arcadi.an, Achaian, Ac., 
by having the power of working on the minds of the soldiers 
collectively; and we see that he had the good sense, as well as 
the spirit, not to shrink from telling them unpleasant truths. In 
spite of such frankness—or rather,' partly by means of such frank¬ 
ness—his ascendency as commander not only remained unabated, 
as compared with that of the others, but went on increasing. 
For whatever maji^ said about the flattery of orators as a means 
of influence over the people,—it will be found that though par- 


^ Xen. Anab. v. 8, IG, ttraiffa iritf, 
iroXffiiw iraioiro. 

* The idea that great pugilists were 
not good soldiers in battle, is as old 
among the Greeks as the Iliatl. The 
unrivfdled pugilist of the Homeric Gre¬ 
cian army, Epoius, confesses his own in¬ 
feriority us a soldier (Iliad, xxiii. GG7.) 


*A<r<n)v iTfc), San? Sutras o*<remt 
lifxiovoi' 5’ ov Tiy’ 'Axaiuv, 

IIvYjap viK'^uavr'' tn-el eiixofiai aptoro?. 

•IJ o5»c aAis, o.TTt fia.XV^ iiriS tv o fiai; 
ovB’ apa. ITU? 

'Jit' 7ra.vTev</ tpyoiffi yert<T$ai. 

3 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 13-25, 
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ticular points may be gained in this way, yet wherever the 
influence of an orator has been steady and long-continued (like 
that of Periklcs ‘ or Demosthenes) it is owing in part to the fact 
that he has an opinion of his ow-n, and is not willing to accom¬ 
modate himself constantly to the prepossessions of his hearers. 
Without the oratory of Xenophon, there would have existed no 
engine for kindling or su^aining the sensus comnmrds of the ten 
thousand Cyroians assembled at Kotyora, or for keeping up the 
moral authority of the aggregate over the individual members and 
fractions. The other officers could doubtless speak well enough 
to' address short encouragements, or give simple explanations, 
to the soldiers: without this faculty, no man was fit for military 
command over Greeks. But the oratory of Xenophon was some¬ 
thing of a higher order. 'Whoever will study the discourse pro¬ 
nounced by him at Kotyora, will jmreeive a dexterity in dealing 
with assembled multitudes—a discriminating use sometimes of the 
plainest and most direct a]i])eal, sometimes of indirect insinuation 
or circuitous transitions to work round the minds of the hearers— 
a command of those fundamental political convictions which lay 
deep in the Grecian mind, but were often so overlaid by the fresh 
impulses arising out of each successive situation, as to require 
some positive friction to draw them out from their latent state— 
lastly, a power of expansion and varied repetition—such as would 
bo naturally imparted both by the education and the practice of 
an intelligent Athenian, but would rarely be found in any other 
Grecian city. The energy and judgement displayed by Xenophon 
in the retreat were doubtless not less essential to his influence 
than his power of speaking; but in these points we may be sure 
that other officers were more nearly his equals. 

The important public proceedings above described not only 
restored the influence of Xenophon, but also cleared off 
‘ta «™y- a great amount of bad feeling, and sensibly abated the 
tiie popiita. bad habits, which had grown up in the army. A scene 
which sjjeedily followed was not w||j?out effect in pro¬ 
moting cheerful and amicable sympathies. The Paphlagonian 
prince Korylas, weary of the desultory warfare carried on between 
the Greeks and the border inhabitants, sent envoys to the Greek 
camp with presents of horses and fine robes,' and with expressions 

' Sec tbe striking remarks of Ttincy- Tfie horses sent were doubtless native 
didda (ii. 65) upon Periklea. Paphlagonian: the robes sent were pro- 

® Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 2. ll4fjLvei a-apA bafdy the produce of the looms of Si- 
rots''EAATjror Tp4<r$usy fxerras fTrroos n6pd and Kotydra; juat as the Thracian 
Kal o-roAar itoAos, &c. princes uaed to receive fine woven and 
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of a wish to conclude peace. The Greek generals accepted the 
presents, and promised to submit the proposition to the army. 
But first, they entertained the envoys at a banquet, providing at 
the same time games and dances, with other recreations amusing 
not only to them but also to the soldiers generally. The various 
dances, warlike and pantomimic, of Thracians, Mysians, Jinianes, 
Magnetes, &c., are described by Xguophon in a lively and in¬ 
teresting manner. They were followed on the next day by an 
amicable convention concluded between the army and the I'aph- 
lagoniaiis.’ 

Not long afterwards—a number of transports, sufficient for the 
whole army, having been assembled from Ilerakleia and The army 
Sinope—all the soldiers were conveyed by sea to the tuSmoia-. 
latter place, passing by the mouth of tlie rivers, Thermodon, Iris, 
and Ilalys, which they would have found impracticable to cross in 
a land-march through Faphlagonia. Having reached Sinope after 
a day and a night of sailing with a fair wind, they were hospitably 
received, and lodged in the neighbouring scajwrt of Armcne, 
where the Sinopians sent to them a largo present of barley-meal 
and wine, and where they remained for five daya 

It was. here that they were joined by Cheirisophus, whose 
absence had been so nnexpectodly prolonged. But he j^inm of 
came with only a single trireme, bringing nothing except 
a message from Anaxibius, the Ijacedmmonian admiral t 
in the Bosphorus ; who complimented the army, and pSai- 
promised thlt they should be taken into pay as soon as 
they w'cre out of the Euxine. The soldiers, severely 
disappointed on seeing him arrive thus empty-handed, eSmiiiras 
became the more strongly bent on striking some blow to “ 
fill their own purses' before they reached Greece. Feeling that it 
was necessary to the success of any such project that it should be 
prepared not only skilfully, but secretly, they resolved to elect a 
single general in place of that board of six (or perhaps more) who 
were still in funej^n. Such was n^w the ascendency of Xenophon, 
that the general sentiment of the army at once turned towards 
him; and the lockages or captains, communicating to him what 
was in contemplation, intimated to him their own anxious hopes 


metallic fabrics from Abdcra and the gold and silver vessels, captured by the 
other Grecian colonies on their coast— Komtm general Paulus Einilius along 
fitJfovTi xol Aeio, ical t] &\\ij KaracKev)}, with Perseus the last king of MacoJonia 
&c. (Thucyd. ii. 9(j). From the like (Livy, xlv. 
iiidusti 7 probably proceeded the splen- ' Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 10-14. 
did regia iextilia” and abundance of 
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that he would not decline the offer. Tempted by so flattering a 
proposition, he hesitated at first what answer he should give. But 
at length the uncertainty of being able to satisfy the exigencies of 
the army, and the fear of thus compromising the reputation which 
he had already realised, outweighed the opposite inducements. 
As in other cases of doubt, so in this—he offered sacrifice to Zeus 
Basileus ; and the answer returned by the victims was such as to 
determine him to refusal. Accordingly, when the army assembled, 
wath predetennination to choose a single chief, and proceeded to 
nominate him—he respectfully and thankfully declined, on the 
ground that Cheirisophus was a Laced;emonian, and that he 
himself was not; adding that he should cheerfully serve under 
any one whom they might name, llis excuse however was re¬ 
pudiated ; especially by the lochagcs. Several of these latter were 
Arcadians; and one of them, Agasias, cried out, with full sym¬ 
pathy of the soldiers, that, if that principle wgre admitted, he as 
an Arcadian ought to resign his command. Finding that his 
former reason was not approved, Xenophon acquainted the army 
that he had sacrificed to know whether he ought to accept the 
command, and that the gods had peremptorily forbidden him to 
do so.' 

Clieirisophus was then elected sole commander, and undertook 
the duty ; saying that he would have willingly served under 
Xenophon, if the latter had accepted the office, but that it was 
a good thing for Xenojibon himself to have declined—since 
Dexippus had already jioisoned the mind of Anaxibius against 
him, though he (Cheirisophus) had emphatically cojifradicted the 
calumnies." 

On the next day, the army sailed forward, under the commahd 
of Cheirisophus, to lleraklcia;- near which town they 
Meli-uiey hospitably entertained, and gratified with a present 
Start" meal, wine, and bullocks, even greater than they had 

moiuytrom received at Sinope. It now appeared that Xenophon 
tieota- had acted wisely in^^eclining the s<^ command; and 
of^Jiu'irUo- also that Cheirisophus, though elected commander, yet 
keiiupbon. having been very long absent, was not really of so much 
importance in the eyes of the soldiers as Xenophon. In the camp 
near Ilcrakleia, the soldiers became impatient that their generals 
(for the habit of looking upon Xenophon as one of them still 
continued) took no measures to procure money for them. The 


» Xen. Anab. vL 1, 22-31. 


2 Xen. Aimb. vi. 1, 32. 
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Achaean Lykon proposed that they should extort a contribution of 
no less than 3000 staters of Kyzikus (about 60,000 Attic drachmae, 
or 10 talents = £2300) from the inhabitants of Herakleia: another 
man immediately outbid this proposition, and proposed that they 
should require 10,000 staters—a full month’s pay for the army. 
It was moved that Chcirisophus and Xenophon should go to the 
Heraklcots as envoys with this d®iand. But both of them 
indignantly refused to be concenied in so unjust an extortion, 
from a Grecian city which had just received the army kindly and 
sent handsome presents. Accordingly Lykon with two Arcadian 
officers undertook the mission, and intimated the demand, not 
without threats in case of non-compliance, to the Ilcrakleots. 
The latter replied that they would take it into consideration. But 
they waited only for the departure of the envoys, and then imme¬ 
diately closed their gates, manned their walls, and brought in 
their outlying property. 

The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the rest turned 
their displeasure upon Chcirisophus aiid Xenophon, 
whom they accused of having occasioned its miscarriage. *'»" "i 
And they now becran to cxclairn that it 'w^as disgraceful dwilkMino 
to the Arcadians and Aclucjms, who formcil more than 
one numerical half of the army and endured all the, radians ami 
toil—to obey as well as to enrich generals from other 2 .''a dns- 
llellenic cities ; especially a single Athimian who fur- eMni’S'iis. 
nished no contingent to the army. Here again it is irndcr'"'””" 
remarkable that the pm-sonal importance of Xcmqilion -''“'"I’l’™- 
caused him tun be still regarded as a general, though the solo 
command had been vested by formal vote in Chcirisophus. 8o 
vehement was the dissatisfaction, that all the Arcadian and Achman 
soldiers in the army, more than 4500 hoplites in number, re¬ 
nounced the authority of Chcirisophus, formed themselves into a 
distinct division, and chose ten commanders from out of their own 
numbers. The whole army thus became divided into three portions 
—first the Arcadians and A^imaMK secondly, 1400 hoplites and 
700 Thracian pcltasts, who adhered to Chcirisophus: lastly, 1700 
hoplites, 300 poltasts, and 40 horsemen (all the horsemen in the 
army), attaching themselves to Xenophon; who however was 
taking measures to sail away individually from Herakleia and 
quit the army altogether, which he would have done had he not 
been restrained by unfavourable sacrifices.' 


^ Xeij. Auab. vl. 2^ 11-1 (]. 
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The Arcadian division, departing first, in vessels from Ilera- 
Arcaatan klcia, landed at the harbour of Kaljw ; an untenanted 
surt'tat promontory of the Bithynian or Asiatic Thrace, midway 
tataebi between llcrakleia and Byzantium. From thence they 
inw'graf marched at once into the interior of Bithynia, with the 
of surprising the villages, and acquiring’plunder. 
piinS-ihe through rash||^3 and bad management, they first 

SSdTt sustained several partial losses, and ultimately became 

boa'Jd surrounded ujton an eminence, by a large muster of the 

indigenous Bithynians from all the territory around, 
wiuifi'ooii They were only rescued from destruction l)y the unex- 
Chcki»i)ii»s. pected appearance of Xenophon with his division; who 
had left Ilerakleia somewhat lalor, but heard by accident, during 
their march, of the danger of their comrades. The whole army 
thus became re-assembled at Kaljm, where the Arcadi.ans and 
Achmans, disgtisted at the ill-success of their separate expedition, 
again established the old union and the old generals. They chose 
Neon in place of Clieirisophus, who—afflicted by the humiliation 
put upon him, in 'having been first named sole commander and 
next deposed within a week—had fallen sick of a fever and died. 
The elder Arcadian captains farther moved a resolution, that if 
any one henceforward ^should propose to s<'parate the army into 
fractions, he should l)e ])ut to death.' 

The locality of Kalpe was well-suited for the foundation of a 
Distress for i^olony, wliich Xcnopliou evidently w'ould have been glad 
SKiliSc- bring about, though ho took no direct measures 
un'viiiirjg- tending towards it; while the soldiers wnre so bent on 
intiioiooc returning to Greece, and so iealous lest Xenophon 

. of uniavnar- ^ . .. i 

abicKu-n. should eiitrai) them into remaining, that they almost 

flcCH—ulU* ^ y 

nmic victory shunnod tlio cncampmoiit. It so haiipened that they 

over I ho » ^ ^ ** 

troops of um were detained there for some days without being able to 
couutry. gyyf, jjj q^(,^Jt of provisloiis, becausB the 

sacrifiges were not favourable. Xenophon refused to lead them 
out, against the warning o^he Kjcrifices—although the army 
suspected him of a deliberate manoeuvre for the purpose of de¬ 
tention. Neon however, less scrupulous, led out a body of 2000 
men who chose to follow him, under severe distress for want of 
provisions. But being surprised by the native Bithynians, with 
the aid of some troops of the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, he was 
defeated with the loss of no less than 500 men; a misfortune 


' Sen. Auab. vi. 3, 10-25; vi. 4,11. 
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which Xenophon regards as the natural retribution for contempt 
of the sacrificial warning. The dangerous position of Neon with 
the remainder of the detachment was rapidly made known at the 
camp ; upon which Xenophon, unharnessing a waggon-bullock as 
the only animal near at hand, immediately ofiFered sacrifice. On 
this occasion, the victim was at once favourable; so that he led out 
without delay the greater part of th» force, to the rescue of the 
exposed detachment, which was brought back in safety to the 
camp. So bold had the enemy become, that in the night the 
camp was attacked. The Greeks were obliged on the next day to 
retreat into stronger ground, surrounding themselves with a ditch 
and palisade. Fortunately a vessel arrived from Herakleia, 
bringing to the camp at Kalpe a supply of barlcy-moal, cattle, 
and wine; which restored the spirits of the army, enabling them 
to go forth on the ensuing morning, and assume the aggressive 
against the Bithynians, and the troops of Pharnabazus. These 
troops were completely defeated and dispersed, so that the Greeks 
returned to their camp at Kalpe in the evening, both safe and 
masters of the country.' 

At Kalpe they remained some time, awaiting the arrival of 
Klcander from Byzantium, who was said to be about to 
brins: vessels for their transport. They were now abun- comfortiiwo 
dautly provided with suppiieSj not merely from the 
undisturbed plunder of tlie neighbouring villages, but nbon fu 
also from the visits of traders who came with cargoes. a colony. 
Indeed the impression—that they were ])reparing, at the instance 
of Xenophon,, to found a new city at Kalpe—became so strong, 
that several of the neighbouring native villages sent envoys to ask 
on what terms alliance would be granted to them. At length 
Klcander came, but with two triremes only.“ 

Klcander was the Lacedmmoniau harmost or governor of Byzan¬ 
tium. Ilis appearance opens to us a new phase in the Airmiiot 
eventful history of this gallant army, as well as an SspHtim 
insight into the state of fi^Gr(^n world under the fity- 
Laoedffimonian empire. lie came attended by the 
Lacedmmonian Dexippus, who bad served in the Cyreian uixiiipus. 
army until their arrival at Trapezus, and who had there been 
entrusted with an armed vessel for the purjwse of detaining 
transports to convey the troojw home, but bad abused the con¬ 
fidence reposed in him, by running away with the ship to 
Byzantium. 

^ Xeu. Anab. vi. 5. 


* Xen. Anab. vi. G, 1-5. 
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It so happened that at the moment when Kleandcr arrived, the 
niaoriicr to whole army was out on a marauding excursion. Orders 
had been already promulgated, that whatever was cap- 
K>™der, tured by every one when the whole army was out, 
should bc brouglit in and dealt with as public property ; 
of uoiippus. tiiougi, Qu ^ays when the army was collectively at rest, 
any soldier might go out individually and take to himself whatever 
he could pillage. On the day when Kleandcr .arrived, and found 
the whole army out, some soldiers were just coming' biick with a lot 
of sheep which they had seized. By right, the sheep ought to 
have been handed into the public store. But these soldiers, 
desirous to appropriate them wrongfully, addressed themselves to 
Dexippus, and promised him a portion if he would enable them to 
retain the rest. Accordingly the latter interfered, drove away 
those who claimed the sheep as public profierty, and denounced 
them as thieves to Kleandcr; who desired him to bring them 
before him. Dexippus arrested one of them, a soldier belonging 
to the lochus or coiupiiny of one of the best friends of Xeno()hon 
—the Arcadiiin Agasias. The latter took the man under his 
protection; while the soldiers around, incensed not less iit the 
past than at the present conduct, of Dexippus, broke out into 
violent manlfestation.s, called him a tnaitor, and pelted him with 
stones. Such was their wr.ath that not Dexippus alone, but the 
crew of the triremes .also, and even Kleandcr himself, fled, in 
alarm; in spite of the intervention of Xenophon and the other 
generals, who on the one hand explained to Kleandcr, that it wa.s 
an established army-order which these soldiers were seeking to 
enforce—and on the other band controlled the mutincc'rs. But the 
Lacedeemouian laarmost was so incensed as w'cll by his own fright 
as by the calumnies of Dexippus, that ho threatened to sail away 
at once, and proclaim the (lyreian army enemies to Sparta, so that 
every Hellenic city should be interdicted from giving them re- 
ceptioi# It was in vain that the generals, well-knowing the 
formidable consequences of sugth afl(lnterdict, entreated him to 
relent. He would consent only on condition that the soldier who 
had begun to throw stones, as well as Agasias the interfering 
offiier, should be delivered up to him. This latter demand was 
especially insisted upon by Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had 
already tried to prejudice Anaxibius agsunst him, and believed 
that Agasias had .acted by his order.® 


* Xeu. Anab. vi. 0, 5-9. 


* Xen. Anab, vi. 1, 32) vi. 4, 11-15. 
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The situation now became extremely critical; since the soldiers 
would not easily be brought to surrender their comrades 
—who had a perfectly righteous cause, though they had 
supported it by undue violence—to the vengeance of a -xwmr.h .,11 

• 1M T-A • 11T> 1 ° 1 • 

traitor like Dcxijipiis. When the army was convened 111 
assembly, several of them went so far as to treat the frar ..t 
menace of Klcander with contempt. But Xenophon 
took pains to set them right upon this point. “ Soldiers (said he), 
it will be no slight misfortune if Kleandcr shall depart as he 
threatens to do, in his present temper towards us. We are here 
close upon the cities of Greece: now the Lacodaunonians are the 
imjierial power in Greece, and not merely their authorised officers, 
but oven each one of their individual citizens, can accomplish w'hat 
he pleases in the various cities. If tiien Kleander%egins by 
shutting us out from Byzantium, and next enjoins the Lacedic- 
monian harmosts in the other cities to do the same, proclaiming us 
lawless and disobedient to Sparta—if, besides, the same rejirc- 
seiitation should be conveyed to the Laciidajmouian admiral of the 
licet, Anaxibius—we shall be hard pressed either to remain or to 
sail away; for the Laccdairaonians are at present masters both on 
land and at sea.’ We must not, for the sake of any one or two 
men, sufler the whole army to he excluded from Greece. We 
must obey whatever the Laceda-monians command, especially as 
our cities, to which we respectively belong, now obey them. As 
to what concerns myself, I understand that Dexippus has told 
Klcander that Agiislas would never have taken such a step except 
by my orders. Now, if Agasias himself states this, 1 am ready to 
exonerate both him and all of you, and to give myself up to ally 
extremity of jninishmeut. 1 mainbiin too, that any other man 
whom Klcander arraigns ought in like manner to give himself up 
for trial, in order that you collectively may be discharged from the 
imputation. It will bo hard indeed, if just as we are reaching 
Greece, we should not only be debarred from the praise and 
honour which we auticipatediibut sjiould be degraded even below 
the level of others, and shut out from the Grecian cities.” 

* Xen. Anab. vi. 0, 12. ray TrrfXety S«Xf<TBai, airiffTovyra^ 

EtVl /ihy yhp iyyvs a! 'EWtjrlScs Aa/ce5ai^o»'loty Kal avS/xovs 6vras —5e 

TTtJXets* ^ 'EX\(iSos AaK€5aifi6vioi vpbs *Ava^l0ioy rbv vavapxov ovros i A<J- 

vpoftTT^KCuriv l/layol Sf €t<rt Kal yos irepl '^fxuy Iittoi yal 

ets ^KaffTos AaKfSaijjLoyi<i;y ^y /xe'yciy Kal awoir\€iy‘ Kal yhp iv rf} 
ra7s -KbXtffiy 0ov\oyTai yp &pxoviTi Aan e 5aifi6y to i Kal 

B tarpdTr 6 (tBui. Et ovy oItos iTpw' 4y Trj BaXdrrp rhv vvy 
rov pXv ijfxds BvCavrlov &iro<cXe/ff€i, ^7r«<To - Xeu. Anub. vi. G, 12-IG. 

51 rots &AAois ap/co<rTa?s '>raf)a77€Xct ety I 
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After tliis speech from the philo-Laconlan Aenophon—so signi- 
satisfaction ficant E testimony of the unmeasured ascendency and 
SiSdCT, interference of the Lacedmmonians throughout Greece— 
JoiuuuiiT Agasias ro.se, and proclaimed, that what he had done 
neither under the orders, nor with the privity, of 
SuMM Xcnophhn ; that he had acted on a personal impulse of 

BoUier. wrath, at seeing his own honest and innocent soldier 

dragged away by the traitor Dexippus; but that he now willingly 
gave himself up as a victim, to avert from the army the disjdeasure 
of the Laceda;monians. This generous self-sacrifice, which at the 
moment promised nothing less than a fatal result to Agasias, was 
accepted by the army; and the generals conducted both him and 
the soldier whom he had rescued, as prisoners to Kleander. Pre¬ 
senting hiliself as the responsible party, Agasias at the same time 
explained to Kleander the infamous behaviour of Dexippus to the 
army, and said that towards no one else would he have acted in 
the same manner; while the soldier whom he had rescued, and who 
was given up at the same time, also affirmed that he had interfered 
merely to prevent Dexippus and some others from overruling, for 
their own individual benefit, a proclaimed order of the entire army. 
Kleander, having observed that if Dexippus had done what was 
affirmed, he would l)e the last to defend him, but that no one 
ought to have been stoned without trial—desired that the persons 
surrendered might be left, for his consideration, and at the same 
time retracted his expressions of displeasure as regarded all the 
others.' 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in possession of the 
AnMai to prisoners, and on the point of taking his dinner. But 
they retired with mournful feelings, and Xenophon 
pi'e" presently convened the army to propose that a gener.T,l 

soothed. deputation should be sent to Kleander to implore his 

lenity towards their two comrades. This being cordially adopted, 
Xenophon, at the head of a deputation comprising Drakontius the 
Spartan as well as the chief officers, addressed an earnest appeal to 
Kleander, representing that his honour had been satisfied with the 
unconditional surrender of the two persons required; that the 
army, deeply concerned for two meritorious comrades, entreated 
him now to show mercy and spare their lives; that they promised 
him in return the most implicit obedience, and enfreated him to 
take the command of tliem, in order that he might have personal 


' Xen. Anab. vi. C, 22-28. 
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cognieance of tlielTfexact discipline, and compare their worth with 
that of Dexippus. Kleander was not merely soothed, but com¬ 
pletely won over, by .this address; find said in reply that the 
conduct of the generals belied altogether the representations made 
to him (doubtless by Dexippus), that they were seeking to alienate 
the army from the Lacedmmonians. He not on^y restored the two 
men in his power, but also accepted the command of the army, and 
promised to conduct them back into Greece.' 

The prospects of the army appeared thus greatly improved ; 
the more so, as Kleander, on entering upon bis new 
functions as commander, found the soldiers so cheerful TOmnwn.i, 
and orderly, that he was highly gratified, and exchanged 
personal tokens of friendship and hospitality with Xeno- 
phnn. But when sacrifices came to be offered, for anujand 
beginning the march homeward, the signs were so un- x“nopiion. 
propitious, for three successive days, that Kleander could not bring 
himself to brave such auguries at the outset of his career. Accord¬ 
ingly, he told the generals, that the gods plainly forbade him, and 
reserved it for them, to conduct the army into Greece; that he 
should therefore sail hack to Byzantium, and w'ould receive the 
army in the best way he could, when they reached the Bosphorus. 
After an interchange of jirosents with the. soldiers, he then de¬ 
parted with his two triremes.^ 

The favonrahlo sentiment now established in the bosom of 
Kleander will be found very serviceable hereafter to the unravoiir- 
Cyniians at Byzantium ; but they had cause for deeply SlsmSko 
regretting the uupropitious sacrifices which had deterred 
him from assuming the actual command at Kalpc. In the 
request preferred to him by them that he would march as ““'“"’“y- 
their commander to the Bosphorus, wo may recognise a scheme, 
and a very well-contrived scheme, of Xenophon; who had before 
desired to leave the army at llcrakloia, and who s<aw plainly that 
the difficulties of a commander, unless he were a Lacedmmonian of 
station and influence, would increase with every step of their ap¬ 
proach to Greece. Had Kleander accepted the command, the 
soldiers would have been hotter treated, while Xenophon himself 
might either have remained as his adviser, or might have gone home. 
He prob^ly would have chosen the latter course. 

Under the command of their own officers, the Cyreians now 
marched from Kalpe across Bithynia to Chrysopolis ^ (in the terri- 

Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 31-36. 3 Nearly the wime cross inarcli was 

Xen. Anab. vi. C>, oO, o7. made by tlie Atbeiiiaii gciior<il Lauja* 
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tory of Chalkedon on the Asiatic edge of thl%ogphoni8, imme- 
MTOUof diately opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is to Con- 
aortSe stantinoplc), where they remained seven days, turning 
frottJZjps into money the slaves and plunder which they had col- 
kMon.’ lected. Unhappily for them, the Lacedmmonian admiral 
Anaxihius was now at Byzantium, so that their friend Kleander 
was under his superior command. And Pharnahazus, the Persian 
satrap of the north-western regions of Asia Minor, becoming much 
alarmed lest they should invade' his satrapy, dispatched a private 
messagoisto Anaxihius; whom he prevailed upon, by promise of 
large presents, to transport the army forthwith across to the Euro¬ 
pean side of the Bosphorus.’ Accordingly, Anaxihius, sending for 
the generals and the lochages across to Byzantiun, invited the 
anny to cross, and gave them his assurance that as soon as the 
Pbamabazus soldiers should he .in Europe, he would provide pay for 
aSmus them. The other officers told him that they would return 
with this mcssage and take the sense of the array; but 
phoFM'tato Xenophon on his own account said that he should not 
return; that he should now retire from the army, and 
AnMibiuB Byzantium. It was only on the pressing 

to tho army, instance of Anaxihius that he was induced to go back 
to Chrysopolls and conduct the array across ; on the understanding 
that he should depart immediately afterwards. 

Here at Byzantium, ho received his first communication from the 
Intention of Thracian prince Seuthes; who scut Medosades to offer 
to'Ev'f* him a reward if he w'ould bring the army across. Xeno- 
imn3toiy phon replied that the army would cross; that no reward 
homf-flrst fro™ Seuthes was needful to bring about that movement; 
EwS™ 1*® himself was about to depart, leaving the com- 

anSof ™uud in other hands. In point of fact, the whole army 
iTiriuic. crossed with little delay, landed in Europe, and found 
themselves within the walls of Byzantium.* Xenophon, who had 
•yome along with them, paid a visit shortly afterwards to his friend 
the harmost Kleander, and took leave of him as about to depart 
immediately. But Kleander told him that he must not think of 
departing until the army was out of the city, and that he would 


misfts of 
Anoxibiug 


cliuB, in the eighth year of the Pelopon- M<Tai <TrpaT€Vfia iu rijs ’A<r(as, koI 
neflian War, after he had lost his triremes {ntiffxvuTo v&vra iroi-ficrup Siru Scot, 
by a sudden rise of the waters at the Compare vii. 2, 7, when Anaxitaus 
mouth of the river Kalex, in the terri* demanded in vain the fulfilment of this 
tory of Heratleia (Thucyd. iv. 75). promise. 

* %en, Anab. vii. 1, 2. ^ Xen, Anab. vii. 1, 5-7. 

rhv vaifopxov, «8cito 8ta^i- 
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be held responsibU if they stayed. In truth Kleandcr was very 
uneasy so long as the soldiers were within the walls, and 'uip army 
was well aware that it might be no easy matter to induce toTyS- 
them to go away. For Anaxibius had practised a gross traSumi 
fraud in promising them pay, which he’ had neither the ?‘g* 
ability nor the inclination to povide. Without handing 
to them either pay or even means of purchasing supplies, 
he issued orders that they must go forth with arms and 
baggage, and muster outside of the gates, there to be numbered for 
an immediate march; any one who stayed behind being^eld as 
punishable. This proclamation was alike unexpected and offensive 
to the soldiers, who felt that thqr had been deluded, and were very 
backward in obeying. Hence Kleandcr, while urgent with Xeno¬ 
phon to defer his departure'until he had conducted the army outside 
of the walls, added—“ Go forth as if you were about to march 
along with them ; when you are once outside, you may depart as 
soon'as you please.”' Xenophon rejdied that this matter must be 
settled with Anaxibius, to whom accordingly both of them went, and 
who repeated the same directions, in a manner yet more peremp¬ 
tory. Though it was plain to Xenophon that he was here making 
himself a sort of instrument to the fraud which Anaxibius had 
practised upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. Accord¬ 
ingly, he as well as the other generals put themselves at the head 
of the troops, who followed, however reluctantly, and arrived most 
of them outside of the gates. Eteonikus (a Lacedmmonian officer 
of consideration, noticed more than once in my last preceding 
volume) commanding at the gate, stood close to it in person; in 
order that when all the (lyreians had gone forth, he might imme- 
•diately shut it and fasten it with the bar.* 

Anaxibius knew well what he was doing. He fully anticipated 
that the communication of the final orders would occasion Last ordm 
an outbreak among the Cyroians, and was anxious to 
defer it until they wll-e outside. But when there re- 
mained only the rearmost companies still in the inside 
and on their march, all the rest having got out—he thought the 
danger was over, and summoned to him the generals and captains, 
all of whom were probably near the gates superintending the march 
through. It seems that Xenophon, having given notice that he 
intended to depart, did not answer to this summons as one of the 

* Xeo. Anab. vu. 1, 7-10, *AXA.* 6fiws arrodreviAa, rSre ktraWdrrfffdat. 

4y^ ifoi &s ^ Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 12. 
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generals, but remained outside among the soldiers. “ Take what 
supplies you want (said Anaxibius) from the neighbouring Thracian 
villages, which are well furnished with wheat, barley, and other 
necessaries. After thus providing yourselves, march forward to 
the Chersonesus, and there-Kyniskus will give you pay.’^ 

This was the first distinct intimation given by Anaxibius that he 
did not intend to perform his promise of fiudmg pay for the soldiers. 
Who Kyniskus was we do not know, nor was he probably known to 
lie Cyreians; but the march here enjoined was at least 150 English 
miles, ilW, might be much longer. The route was not indicated, 
and the generals had to inquire from Anaxibius whether they were 
to go by wliat was called the Poly Mountain (that is, by tlie 
shorter line, skirting the northern coast of the Propontis), or by a 
mure inland and circuitous road through Thrace;—also whether 
they were to regard the Thracian prince, Seuthes, as a friend or an 
enemy.® 

Instead of the pay which had been formally promised to them by 
mnSy™/ Anaxibius if they would cross over from Asia to Byzantium, 
in'gS’ng'"^ the Cyreians thus found themselves sent away empty- 
to a long march—through another barbarous 
nipiinTiitl,; country, with chance-supplies to he ravished only by thefr 
Miimusib- own efforts,—and at the end of it a lot unknown and 
tovro.' uncertain; while, had they remained in Asia, they would 
have had at any rate the rich satrapy of Plmrnabazus within their 
reach. To perfidy of dealing was now added a brutal ejectment 
from Byzantium, without even the commonest manifestations of 
hospitality; contrasting pointedly with the treatment which the 
army had recently experienced at Trapezus, Sinope, and Herakleia; 
where they had been welcomed not only by compliments on their* 
past achievements, but also by an ample present of flour, meat, and 
wine. Such behaviour could not fail to provoke the most violent 
indignation in the bosoms of the soldiery; and Anaxibius had 
therefore delayed giving the Order untilUKhe last soldiers were 
marching out, thinking that the aony would hear nothing of it 
until tlie generals came out of the gates to inform them; so that 
the gates would be closed, and the walls manned to resist any 
assault from without. But bis calculations were not realised. 
Either one of the soldiers passing by heard him give the order, or 
one of the captains forming his audience stole away from the rest, 
and hastened forward to acquaint his comrades on the ouWide. 
The bulk of the army, already irritated by the inhospitable way in 

’ Xon. Anab. vii. 1, Kl. ® Xen. Anab, rii, 1,14. 
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whieli they had been thrust out, needed nothing farther to inflame 
them into spontaneous mutiny and aggression. While the generals 
within (who either took the communication more patiently, or at 
least, looking farther forward, felt that any attempt to resent or 
resist the ill-usage of the Spartan admiral would only make their 
position worse^ were discussing with Anaxibius the details of the 
march just enjoined,—the soldiers without, bursting into spontaneous 
movement, with a simultaneous and fiery impulse, made a rush back 
to get possession of the gate. But Eteonikus, seeing their move¬ 
ment, closed it without a moment’s delay, and fastened %ie bar. 
The soldiers on reaching the gate and finding it barred, clamoured 
loudly to get it opened, threatened to break it down, and even 
began to knock violently against it. Some ran down to the sea- 
coast, and made their way into the city round the line of stones at 
the base of the city wall, which protected it against the sea; while 
the rearmost soldiers who had not yet marched out, seeing what 
was passing, and fearful of being cut off firom their comrades, 
assaulted the gate from the inside, severed the fastenings with axes, 
and threw it wide open to the army.' All the soldiers then rushed 
and were soon again in Byzantium. 

Nothing could exceed the terror of the Lacedmmonians as well as 
of the native Byzantines, when they saw the excited Tmoror 

. • • 1 • 1 ' 1 Anaxibius 

Cyreians again within the walls, the town seemed iniiaii 
already taken and on the point of being plundered, lown. 
Neither Anaxibius nor Eteonikus took the smallest means of 
resistance, nor stayed to brave the approach of the soldiers, whose 
wrath they were fully conscious of having deserved. Both fled to 
the citadel—the former first running to the sea-shore, and jumping 
into a fishing-boat to go thither by sea. He even thought the 
citadel not tenable with its existing garrison, and sent over to 
Chalkedon for a reinforcement. Still more terrified were the 
citizens of the town. Every man in the market-place instantly fled ; 
some to their houses, others to the merchant vessels in the harbour, 
others to the triremes or ships of war, which they hauled down to 
the water, and tlius put to sea.“ 

To the deception and harshness of the Spartan admiral, there 
was thus added a want of precaution in the manner of Tiie sxm- 

• 1 • 1 1 1^ • i» 

execution, which threatened to prove the utter rum of 
Byzgnfium. For it was but too probable that the Cyreian 
solfers, under the keen sense of recent injury, would aii“E° 
satiate their revenge, and reimburse themselves for the of Xenophon. 

* Xen. Anat). vii. 1, 15-17, ^ Xeu. Anab. vii. 18, 19. 
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want of hospitality towards them, without distinguishing the 
Lacedaemonian garrison from the Byzantine citizens; and that 
too from mere impulse, not merely without orders, but in spite of 
prohibitions, from their generals. Such was the aspect of the case, 
when they became again assembled in a mass within the gates; 
and such would probably hare been the reality, had Xenophon 
executed his design of retiring earlier, so as to leave the other 
generals acting without him. Being on the outside along with the 
soldiers, Xenoplion felt at once, as soon as he saw the gates forced 
open and the army again within the town, the terrific emergency 
which was impending: first, the sack of Byzantium—next, horror 
and antipathy, throughout all Greece, towards the Cyreian officers 
and soldiers indiscriminately—lastly, unsparing retribution inflicted 
upon all by the power of Sparta. Overwhelmed with these anxieties, 
he rushed into the town along with the multitude, using every 
effort to pacify them and bring them into order. They on their 
parts, delighted to see him along with them, and conscious of their 
own force, were eager to excite him to the same pitch as themselves, 
and to, prevail on him to second and methodise their present triumph. 
“ Now is your time, Xenophon (they exclaimed), to make yourself 
a man. You have here a city—you have triremes—you have 
money—you have plenty of soldiers. Now then, if you choose, 
you can enrich us; and we in return ciin make you powerful.”— 
“ You speak well (replied he) ; 1 shall do as you propose; but if 
you want to accomplish anything, you must fall into military array 
forthwith.” lie knew that this was the first condition of returning 
to anything like tranquillity ; and by great good fortune, the space 
called the Thrakion, immediately adjoining the gate inside, was 
level, open, and clear of houses; presenting an excellent place of 
arms or locality for a review. The whole army,—partly from their 
long military practice, partly under the impression that Xenophon 
was really about to second their wishes and direct some aggressive 
operation—threw themselves almost of their own accord into 
regular array on the Thrakion; the hoplites eight deep, the peltasts 
on each flank. It was in this position that Xenophon addressed 
them as follows. 

“ Soldiers, 1 am not surprised that you are incensed, and that 
yourselves scandalously cheated and ill-used. 

But if we ^ve way to our wrath—if we punish these ’ 
onieS Lacedmmonians now before us for their treachery, and 

ttom. plunder this innocent city—reflect what will be the con¬ 

sequence. We shall stand proclaimed forthwith as enemies to the 
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Lacedeemonians and their allies; and what sort of a war that will he, 
those who have witnessed and who still recollect recent matters of his¬ 
tory, may easily fancy. We Athenians entered into the war against 
Sparta with a powerful army and fleet, an abundant revenue, and 
numerous tributary cities in Asia as well as Europe—among them 
this very Byzantium in which we now stand. We have been 
vanquished in the way that all of you know. And what then will 
be the fate of us soldiers, when we shall have as united enemies, 
Sparta with all her old allies and Athens besides,—TissajrfierriGs 
and the barbaric forces on the coast—and most of all, the Great 
King whom we marched up to dethrone and slay, if we were able? 
Is any man fool enough to think that we have a ciiancc of making 
head against so many combined enemies? Let us not plunge 
madly into dishonour and ruin, nor incur the enmity of our own 
fathers and friends ; who are in the cities which will take arms 
against us—and will take arms justly, if we, who abstained from 
seizing any barbaric city, even when we were in force sufficient, 
shall nevertheless now plunder the first Grecian city into which we 
have been admitted. As far as I am concerned, may I be buried 
{on thousand fathoms deep in the earth rather than see you do 
such things! and I exhort you, too, as Greeks, to obey the leaders 
of Greece. Endeavour while thus obedient, to obtain your just 
rights; but if you should fail in Ais, rather submit to injustice than 
cut yourselves off from the Grecian world. Send to inform 
Anaxibius, that we have entered the city, not with a view to com¬ 
mit any violence, but in the hope, if possible, of obtaining from 
him the advantages which he promised us. If we fail, we shall at 
least prove to him that we quit the city, not under his fraudulent 
manoeuvres, but under our own sense of the duty of obedience.”’ 

This speech completely arrested the impetuous impulse of the 
army, brought them to a true sense of their situation, and xcnopiion 
induced them to adopt the proposition of Xenophon. SlnyVwid 
They remained unmoved in their position on the Thrakion, £“ 0 °“ 
while three of the captains were sent to communicate 
with Anaxibius. While they were thus waiting, a 
Theban named Koeratadas approached, who had once Sim'to ' 
commanded in Byzantium under the Lacedaemonians 
during the previous war. He had now become a sort 
of profession^ Condottiero or general, looking out for 
an army to command wherever he could find one, and Ka-mt"!" 
offenug his services to any city which would engage command^’r, 

* Xeu. Anab. vii. 1, 30, 31. 
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him. He addressed the assembled Cyreians, and offered, if they 
would accept him for their general, to conduct them against the 
Delta of Thrace (the space included between the north-west 
corner of the Propontis and the south-west comer of the Euxine), 
which he asserted to be a rich territory presenting great opportunity 
of plunder: he farther promised to furnish them with ample sub¬ 
sistence during the march. Presently the enroys returned, tearing 
the reply of Anaxibius; who received the message favourably, 
promising that not only the army should have no cause to regret 
their obedience, but that he would both report their good conduct 
to the authorities at home, and do everything in his own power to 
promote their comfort’ He said nothing farther about taking 
them into pay; that delusion having now answered its purjiosc. 
The soldiers, on hearing his communication, adopted a resolution 
to accept Kocratadas as their future commander, and then marched 
out of the town. As soon as they were on the outside, Anaxibius, 
not content with closing the gales against them, made public 
proclamation that if any one of them were found in the town, he 
should be sold forthwith into slavery. 

There are a few cases throughout Grecian history in which an 
„ , „ able discourse lias been the means of averting so much 

dSbT averted by this speech of Xenophon to 

xmophon- the army in Byzantiuffi. Nor did he ever, throughout 
which it the whole period of his command, render to them a 
the suBcep- morc signal service. The miserable consequences, which 
tta'iSck would have ensued, had the army persisted ' in their 
SraiMive aggressive impulse—first, to the citizens of the town, 
iniiumces. ultimately to themselves, while Anaxibius, the only guilty 
person, had the means of escaping by sea, even under the vrorst 
circumstances—are stated by Xenophon rather under than above 
the reality. At the same time no orator ever undertook a more 
difficult case, or achieved a fuller triumph over unpromising con¬ 
ditions. If we consider the feelings and position of the army at 
the instant of their breaking into the town, we shall be astonished 
that any commander could have arrested their movements. Though 
fresh from all the glory of their retreat, they had been firsif 
treacherously entrapped over from Asia, next roughly ejected by 
Anaxibius; and although it may be said truly that the citizens of 
Byzantium had no concern either in the one or the other, yet little 
hwd is commonly taken, in military operations, to the distinction 
between garrison and citizens in an assailed town. Having arms 
* Xen. Aaab. via. 1, 32-35. 
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in their hands, with consciousness of force arising out of their 
exploits- in Asia, the Cyrelans were at the same time inflamed by 
the opportunity both of avenging a gross recent injury, and 
enriching themselves in the process of execution ; to which we may 
add, the excitement of that rush whereby they had obtained re-entry, 
and the farther fact, that without the gates they had nothing to ex¬ 
pect except poor, hard, uninviting, service in Thrace. With soldiers 
already possessed by an overpowering iiipuhse of this nature, what 
chance was there that a retiring general, on the point of quitting 
the array, could so work upon their minds as to induce them to 
renounce the prey before them ? Xenophon had nothing to invoke 
except distant considerations, partly of Hellenic reputation, chiefly 
of prudence; considerations indeed of unquestionable reality and 
prodigious magnitude, yet btdonging all to a distant future, and 
therefore of little com])arative force, except when set fortli in mag¬ 
nified characters by the orator. How ])owcrfully he worked upon 
the minds of his hearers, so as to draw forth these far-removed 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by which they were 
overlaid—how skilfully he employed in illustration the example of 
his own native city—will be seen by all who study his speech. 
Never did his Athenian acxmmplishments—his talent for ^ving 
words to important thoughts—his promptitude in seizing a present 
situation and managing t^ sentiments of an impetuous multitude 
—appear to greater advantage than when he was thus suddenly 
called forth to meet a teiTible emergency. Ilis pre-established 
reputation and the habit of obeying his orders, were doubtless 
essential conditions of success. 13ut none of his colleagues in com¬ 
mand would have been able to accomplish the like memorable 
change on the minds of the soldiers, or to procure obedience for 
any simple authoritative restraint; nay, it is probable, that if 
Xenophon had not been at hand, the other generals would have 
followed the passionate movement, even though they had been 
reluctant—from simple inability to repress it.' Again—whatever 
might have been the accomplishments of Xenophon, it is certain 
that even /ie would not have been able to work upon the minds of 
these excited soldiers, had they not been Greeks and citizens as 
well as soldiers,—bred in Hellenic sympathies and accustomed to 
Hellenic order, with authority operating in part through voice and 

' So Tacitus says about the Roman ouBremonstrance— 
general Spurinna (goveraor of Placentia coines Spurinua, prime coHCtua, mox reile 
for Otho against VitelUus), and his mu- simulans, (juo plus auctoritatis inmet 
tinousanny who marched out to fight consiliis, si seditio mitesceret” (Taci- 
tbe Viteliian geneiiUa against bis strenu- Hist, ii. 18). 
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persnasion, and not through the Persian whip and instruments of 
torture. The memorable discourse on the Thralcion at Byzantium 
illustrates the working of that persuasive agency which formed one 
of the permanent forces and conspicuous charms of Hellenism. 
It teaches us that if the orator could sometimes accuse inno¬ 
cent defendants and pervert well-disposed assemblies—a part of 
the case which historians of Greece often present as if it were 
the whole—he could also, and that in the most trying emergencies, 
combat the strongest force of present passion, and bring into vivid 
presence the half-obscured lineaments of long-sighted reason and 
duty.*! 

After conducting the army out of the city, Xenophon sent, 
■Xenopbon through Kleander, a message to Anaxibius, requesting 
army, and that he himself might be allowed to come in again singly, 
Killum in order to take his departure by sea. His request 
view of*iaii- granted, though not without much difficulty; upon 
K'ralSa which he took leave of the anny under the strongest 
expressions of affection and gratitude on thpir part,' and 
emmauj. „rent into Byzantium along with Kleander; while on the 
next day Koeratadas came to assume the command according to 
agreement, bringing with him a prophet, and beasts to be offered in 
sacrifice. There followed in his train twenty men carrying sacks 
of barley-meal, twenty more with jars oj^wine, three bearing olives, 
and one man with a bundle of garlick and oniona All these pro¬ 
visions being laid down, Kccratadas proceeded to offer sacrifice, as 
a preliminary to the distribution of them among the soldiers. On 
the first day, the sacrifices being unfavourable, no distribution took 
place; on the second day, Kccratadas was standing with the wreath 
on his head at the altar, and with the victims beside him, about to 
renew his sacrifice—when Timasion and the other officers interfered, 
desired him to abstain, and dismissed him from the command. 
Perhaps the first unfavourable sacrifices may have partly impelled 
them to this proceeding. But the main reason was, the scanty 
store, inadequate even to one day’s subsistence for the army, 
brouglft by Kccratadas—and' the obvious insufficiency of his 
means." 

On the departure of Kccratadas, the army marched to take up 
Dissension its quarters in some Thracian villages not far from Byzan- 
coraoiMders under its former officers; who however could not 
_ agree as to their future order of march. Kleanorand 
Phr^iskus. 'who had received presents from Senthes, urged the 
* Xon. Anab. vii. 0, 33. ^ 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 34-40. 
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expediency of accepting the seyice of that Thracian prince; Neon 
insisted on going to the Chersonese, to be under the Lacedaemonian 
officeiB in that peninsula (as Anaxibius had projected) ; in the idea 
that he, as a Lacedaemonian, would there obtain the command of 
the whole army; while Timasion, with the view of re-establishing 
himself in his native city of Dardanus, proposed returning to the 
Asiatic side of the strait. 

Though this last plan met with decided favour among the array, 
it could not be executed without vessels. These Tima- . 

Pistress of 

sion had little or no means of procurm^f; so that con- toearmy- 
siderable delav took place, during which the soldiers, 

. . M • 11* iLT 4‘i from Sparta 

receiving no pay, tell into much distress Many of them to BupM«cdo 
were even compelled to sell their a,nns in order to get ivius on 
subsistence; while others got permission to settle in some BUprisodO 
of the neighbouring towns, on condition of being dis¬ 
armed. The whole army was thus gradually melting away, much 
to the satisfaction of Anaxibius, who was anxious to see the 
purposes of J’hariiabazus accomplished. By degrees, it would 
probably have been dissolved altogether, had not a change of 
interest on the part of Anaxibius induced him to promote its 
reorganisation. He sailed from Byzantium to the Asiatic coast, to 
acquaint Pharnabazus that the Cyreians could no longer cause 
uneasiness, and to require his own promised reward. It seems 
moreover that Xenophon himself departed from Byzantium by the 
same opportunity. When they reached Kyzikus, they met the 
Laccdamionian Aristarchus; who was coming out as newly- 
appointed harmost of Byzantium, to supersede Klcander, and 
who acquainted Anaxibius that Polus was on the point of arriving 
to supersede him as admiral. Anxious to meet I’harnabazus and 
make sure of his bribe, Anaxibius impressed his parting injunction 
upon Aristarchus to sell for slaves all the Cyreians whom he might 
find at Byzantium on his arrival, and then pursued his voyage 
along the southern coast of the Propontis to Parium. But Phar¬ 
nabazus, haying already received intimation of the change of 
admirals, knew that the trlendshiif of Anaxibius was no longer of 
any value, and took no farther heed of him ; while he at the same 
time sent to Byzantium to make the like compact with Aristarchus 
against the Cyreian army.' 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combination of dis- 


* Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 7, ^apy<lfia(os \7/rre, vphs 'AplffTapxoy 9^ hftrpdrreTo 
^(r$fro 'Aplfrro^x^v re ^Kovra ra aftri irepl rov Kvpelov arpare^fiaros 
eh Bv^dyriov e^ixoffT^y Ka\ 'Aya^lfiiov &vep Kal 'Aya^i^iov. 
oi/KeTi vavapxovvrCf *Av<x^i$lov p.iv 
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appoiatment aad insult on the part of the satrap. To arenge it, 
ThamiiaOTi, he resolved to employ those very soldiers whom he had 
xStas, first corruptly and fraudulently brought across to Europe, 
empi"dy« fr®™ Byzantiuffl, and lastly, ordered to 

be sold into slavery, so far as any might yet be found 
SoS'Sr that town. He how resolved to bring them back 
toA»i«. jj,t„ for the purpose of acting against Phar- 

nabazus. Accordingly he addressed himself to Xenophon, and 
ordered him without a moment’s delay to rejoin the army, for 
the purpose of keeping it together, of recalling the soldiers who 
had €teparted, and transporJ;ing the whole body across into Asia. 
He provided him w'ith an armed vesstd of thirty oars to cross over 
from Parium to Pcrinthus, sending over a peremptory order to the 
Perinthians to furnish him with horses in order that he might 
reach the army with the greatest speed.' Perhaps it would not 
have been safe for Xenophon to disobey this order, under any 
circumstances. But the idea of acting with die army in Asia 
against Phamabazus, under Lacedmmonian sanction, was probably 
very acceptable to him. He hastened across to the army, who 
welcomed his return with joy, and gladly embraced the proposal 
of crossing to Asia, which was a great improvement upon their 
forlorn and destitute condition. He accordingly conducted them 
to Perinthus, and encamped under the walls of the town ; refusing, 
in his way through Selymbria, a second proposition from Seuthes 
to engage the services of the army. 

While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure transports for 
ArisiarehiM the uassago of the array at Perinthus, Aristarchus the 

ijindere die ® i *^1 *1 • 

CTos»ing-hi3 new harmost arrived there with two triremes from 
towaniithe Bvzantium. It seems that not only Byzantium, but 
roiansieft also both Perintbus and Selymbria, were comprised in 
tiuii! his government as harmost. On first reaching Byzantium 
to supersede Kleander, he found there no less than 400 of the 
Cyreians, chiefly sick and wounded; whom Kleander, in spite of 
the ill-will of Anaxibius, had not only refused to sell into slavery, 
but had billeted upon the citizens, and tended with solicitude ; so 

* Xen. Aliab. vii. 2, 8-25. airy TptaK6vropoiff Ka\ 4 vitto\^v Kal 

’Ek roWov 5^? ’Apa^t/3{os, Ka\f<ras Eeyo- &ySpa K(\(iLKrovra rohs UtpiV’^ 

^Sfvra, vii<rip r^xvr) /col 6iovs u s r d x i O'r a Uevotjf&vra vponifi- 

irXfvaai irrl-rb ffrpd^ ^cu toIs Imrots M rb <rTpiiT€Vfut, 
revfia &s Kol <rvvexfiv re The yebement interest which Anaxi- 

rb ffrirevpa. KuiX avvtiBpQl^eiv rwv Ste bins took in this new project is marked 
croipp-ivw i)5 Uy vMhrovs 5i5»^tc(, /col by the strength of Xenophon’s language: 
irapayayivra els XlepivBov eli extreme celerity is enjoii^ three seve- 

TV 'Afflay Sri rdx*o'ra’ /col Slbutriv ral times. 
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much did his good feeling towards Xenophon and towards the 
army now come into play. We read with indignation that Aris- 
tarehuB, immediately on reaching Byzantium to supersede him, 
was not even contented with sending these 400 men out of the 
town; but seized them,—Greeks, citizens, and soldiers as they 
were—and sold them all into slavery.' Apprised of the move¬ 
ments of Xenophon with the army, he now came to Perinthus to 
prevent their transit into Asia; laying an embargo on the trans¬ 
ports in the harbour, and presenting himself personally before the 
assembled army to prohibit the soldiers from crossing. When 
Xenophon informed him that Anaxilpus had given them oriers to 
cross, and had sent him expressly to conduct them—Aristarchus 
replied, “ Anaxibius is no longer in functions as admiral, and I 
am harmost in this town. If I catch any of you at sea, I will 
sink you.” On the next day, he sent to invite the generals and the 
captains (lochages) to a conference within the walls. They were 
just about to enter the gates, when Xenophon, who was among 
them, received a private warning, that if he went in, Aristarchus 
would seize him, and either put him to death or send him prisoner 
to Pharnabazus. Accordingly Xenophon sent forward the others, 
and remained himself with the array, alleging the obligation of 
sacrificing. The behaviour of Aristarchus—who, when he saw the 
others without Xenophon, sent them away, and desired that they 
would all come again in the afternoon—confirmed the justice of 
his suspicions, as to the imminent danger from which he had been 
preserved by this aaidentiiF warning.® It need hardly be added 
that Xenophon disregarded the second invitation no less than the 
first; moreover a third invitation, which Aristarchus afterwards 
sent, was disregarded hy all. 

We have here a Lacedmmonian harmost, not scrupling to lay a 
snare of treachery as flagrant as that which Tissapherncs his irrai- 
had practised on the banks of the Zab to entrap Klear- sciione for 
chus and his colleagues—and that too against a Greek, xSpC 
and an officer of the highest station and merit, who had just saved 

* Xen. Anab. vii. 2, C. Kai i ’Avaft- Kei ns 'S.€vo<bS)un Srt, el eftrejtrt, iruA- 

01OS ry niy ’Apicrrdpxv 6v6- \‘rt<p6‘{}(rerai' Kal ^ avrov n ireitreTot, ^ 

<rovsh> tSpeiivBvCtiVT'Kfnuv Kvpov ffrpa’ ^apva$d(^ irapaSoO^tjorerai. *0 8e, 
riwTwv ixo\f\€i/ifi4vovs iiroSc^trPai' 'O treur ravra, robs {xkv irpoirejairerai, avrhs 

KAeOFSpox ob^fya infirp6,K€t, itWh xa) S' eTirey, Bvffat rt ^ovKoiro .0/ 

robs Kifivovras iSfpdnrevtv oiKTflpuv <cal Se (rTpaT'rj 7 o]l fcal oi Koxayol fiKovres srapi 
dyayKd^oJv oixla 8<xecr#at. ’Aptfrropxos toO ’ApKTTcIpxo'S dv^tyy^Wov Srt vvv 
8 * irii raxKrra, ovk iKarrous re- hri4vai trtpds ri/s Sf(\ijs Sb ijxeiy' 

TpaKOtr(a>y SireSoro. iy0a Koi poAAoi' ^5^>ce< flyot tj 

* Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 14-16. /SowA^. Compare vii. 3, 2. 

’'H 81 J ^vroov irpbs ry Tclxei, 4^ayy4\' 
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Byzantium from pillage, and was now actually in execution of 
orders received from the Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxibius. As¬ 
suredly, had the accidental warning been withheld, Xenophon 
would not have escaped falling into this snare; nor could we 
reasonably have charged him with imprudence—so fully was he 
entitled to count upon straightforward conduct under the circum¬ 
stances. But the same cannot be said of Klearchus, who mani¬ 
fested lamentable credulity, nefarious as was the fraud to which 
he fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers, Aristarchus, 
Xenophon while he forbade the army to cross the water, directed 
impStoJ in through tlio Thrackus 

of'tCSmy- who occupied the Holy Mountain, and thus to arrive 
S'gSuons Chersonese ; where (he said) they should receive 

withkutnai. pay. Neon the Lacedaemonian, with about 800 hoplites 
who adhered to his separate command, advocated this plan as 
the best. To be set against it, however, there was the proposition 
of Seuthes to take the army into pay ; which Xenophon was in¬ 
clined to prefer, uneasy at the thoughts of being cooped up in the 
narrow peninsula of the Chersonese, under the absolute command 
of the Lacedaemonian harraost, with great uncertainty both as to 
pay and as to provisions.' Moreover it was imperiously necessary 
for these disappointed troops to make some immediate movement; 
for they had been brought to the gates of Perinthus in hopes of 
passing immediately on shipboard; it was midwinter—they were 
encamped in the open field, under the severe cold of Thrace—they 
had neither assured supplies, nor even money to purchase, if a 
market had been near.® Xenophon, who had brought them to the 
neighbourhood of Perinthus, was now again responsible for ex¬ 
tricating-them from this untenable situation; and began to ofler 
sacrifices, according to his wont, to ascertain whether the gods 
would encourage him to recommend a covenant with Seuthes. 
The sacrifices were so favourable, that he himself, together with 
a confidential officer from each of tlie generals, went by night and 
paid a visit to Seuthes, for the purpose of understanding distinctly 
his offers and purposes. , 

Meesades, the father of Seuthes, had been apparently a de- 
pendent prince under the great monarchy of the Odrysian 
bto iibemi, Thracians; so formidable in the earlv years of the Pelo- 

offere to the . t» • • ^ . 

army. ponnesiau war. But intestine commotions had robbed 

* Xen. Anab. vil. 2, 15; vii. 3, 3; vii. Probably the month of 

6, 13. ‘ December. 

* Xen. Anab. vii. P,, 24. jutVoy 2^ 
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him of his principality over three Thracian tribes; which it was 
now the ambition of Seuthes to recover, by the aid of the Cyreian 
army. He offered to each soldier one stater of Kyzikus (about 
20 Attic drachm*, or nearly the same as that whicff they originally 
received from Cyrus) as pay per month; twice as much to each 
lochage or captain—four times as much to each of the generals. 
In case they should incur the enmity of the Lacedaemonians by 
joining him, he guaranteed to them all the right of settlement and 
fraternal protection in his territory. To each of the generals, over 
and above pay, he engaged to assign a fort on the sea-coast, with 
a lot of land around it, and oxen for cultivation. And to Xeno¬ 
phon in particular, he offered the possession of Bisanthe, his best 
point on the coast “ I will also (he added, addressing Xenophon) 
give you my daughter in marriage; and if you have any daughter, 
I will buy her from you in marriage according to the custom of 
Thrace.” ‘ Seuthes farther engaged never on any occasion to lead 
them more than seven days’ journey from the sea, at farthest. 

These offers were as liberal as the army could possibly expect; 
and Xenophon himself, mistrusting the Lacedaimonians xpnoi.iiun 
as well as mistrusted by them, seems to have looked 
forward to the acquisition of a Thracian coast-fortress 
and territory (such as Miltiades, Alkibiades, and other 
Athenian leaders had obtained before him) as a valuable refuge 
in case of need.® But even if the promise had been less favourable, 
the Cyreians had no alternative ; for they had not oven pre.sent 
supplies—still less any means'of subsistence throughout the winter; 
jvhile departure by sea was rendered impossible by the Lacedae¬ 
monians. On the next day, Seuthes was introduced by Xenophon 
and the other generals to the army, who accepted his offers and 
concluded the bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, engaged in 
warfare against various Thracian tribes, whom they 
enabled him to cflnquer and despoil; so that at the ’MtinvutWs, 

,-i -ii r cheats 

end of that period, he was in possession oi an extensive them of 

... ^7 1 *111 Oieir 

dominion, a large native force, and a considerable pay. 
tribute. Though the suffering from cold was extreme, during 
these two months of full winter and amidst the snowy mountains 
of Thrace, the army were nevertheless enabled by their expeditions 
along with Seuthes to procure pleutiful subsistence; which they 
could hardly have done in any other manner. But the pay which 
he had offered was never liquidated; at least, in requiti of their 
^ Aaah. vii. 2, 17-38. ^ Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 34. 
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two months of service, they received pay only for twenty days and 
a little more. And Xenophon himself, far from obtaining fulfil¬ 
ment of those splendid promises which Seuthes liad made to him 
personally, seeifis not even to have received his pay as one of the 
generals. For him, the result was singularly unhappy ; since he 
forfeited the good-will of Seuthes by importunate demand and 
complaint for the purpose of obtaining the pay due to the soldiers; 
while they on their side, imputing to his connivance the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise, became tlms in part alienated from him. 
Much of this mischief was brought about by the treacherous 
intrigues and calumny of a corrupt Greek from Maroneia, named 
Herakleides; who acted as minister and treasurer to Seuthes. 

"Want of space compels me to omit the narrative given by 
Xenophon, both of the relations of the army with 
Seuthes, and of the warfare carried on against the 
-^uii hostile Thracian tribes—interesting as it is from the 

caluroiilo.8 ... . ® -y 

against him i uxtaposition of Greek and Thracian manners. It seems 

—lio exposes ti-ir it»t* ^ 

it in .public to have been composed by Aenophou under leehtigs of 
and regai’ns acute personal disappointment, and probably in refuta- 
sdeuce. tioH of calumnics against himself as if he had wronged 
the army. Hence we may trace in it a tone of exaggerated 
qucrulpusness, and complaint that the soldiers were ungrateful to 
him. It is true that a portion of the army, under the belief that he 
had been richly rewarded by Seuthes while they had not obtained 
their stipulated pay, expressed virulent sentiments and falsehoods 
against him.' Until such suspicions were refuted, it is no wonder 
that the army were alienated; but they were perfectly willing tf 
hear both sides—and Xenophon triumphantly disproved the accu¬ 
sation. That in the end, their feelings towards him were those of 
esteem and favour, stands confessed in his own words,® proving 
that the ingratitude of which he complains was the feeling of some 
indeed, but not of all. 

It is hard to say however what wuld have bCcn the fate of this 
awigeitf gallant army, when Seuffics, having obtained from their 
‘Cl»m-° arms in two months all that he desired, had become 
StaSe only anxious to send them off without pay—had they not 
cSfieAta extricated by a change of interest and policy on the 

aoStato all-powerful Sparta. The Lacedaemonians had 

daclared war against Tissaphemes and Phama- 
agatmrSo > sending Thimbron into Asia to commence mili- 

(atmps. tary operations. They then became extremely anxious 
‘ Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 9, 10. v Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 55-57. 
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to transport the Cyreians across to Asia, which their harmost 
Aristarchus had hitherto prohibited—and to take them into per¬ 
manent pay; for which purpose two Lacedmmonians, Charminus 
and Polyntkus, were commissioned by Thimbron to offer to the 
army the same pay as had been promised, though not paid, by 
Seuthes; and as liad been originally paid by Cyrus. Seuthes 
and HerakleidSs, eager to hasten the dejmrture of the soldiers, 
endeavoured to take credit with the Lacedmmpnians for assisting 
their views.' Joyfully did the array accept this offer, though 
complaining loudly of the fraud practised upon them by Seuthes; 
which Charminus, at the instance of Xenophon, vainly pressed the 
Thracian prince to redress.^ lie even sent Xenophon to demand 
the arrear of pay in the name of the Lacedmmonians, which 
afforded to the Athenian an opportunity of administering a severe 
lecture to Seuthes." But the latter was not found so accessible to 
the workings of eloquence as the Cyreian assembled soldiers. Nor 
did Xenophon obtain anything beyond a miserable dividend upon 
the sum due;—together with civil expressions towards himself 
personally—an invitation to remaia in his service witli 1000 
hoplites instead of going to Asia with the army—and renewed 
promises, not likely now to find much credit, of a fort and a grant 
of lands. 

When the anny, now reduced by losses and dispersions, to 
6000 men,' was prepared to cross into Asia, Xenophon xenopiiMi 
was desirous of going back to Athens, but was persuaded S'* uie'” 
to remain with them until the junction with Thimbron. jEms 
was at this time so poor, having scarcely enough to KadvTsos 
pay for his journey home, that he was obliged to sell hi» S"” 
horse at Lamjtsakus, the Asiatic town where the army “ 

landed. Here he found Eukleides, a Phllasian prophet 
with whom he had been wont to hold intercourse and offer sacrifice 
at Athens. This man, having asked Xenophon how much he had 
a^uired in the expedition, coi^d not believe him when he affirmed 
his poverty. But when they proceeded to offer sacrifice together, 
from some animals sent by the Lampsakenes as a present to 
Xenophon, Eukleides had no sooner inspected the entrails of the 
victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully credited the state¬ 
ment. “ I TO (he said) that even if money shall be ever on its 

^ Xen. Anab. vii. 6,1-7. when we consider the person to whom, 

* Xea. Anab. vii. 7, 15. and the circumstances under which, it 

® Xeti. Anab. vii. 7, 21-47. pur|)orta to have been spoken. 

The lecture is of unsuitable prolixity, ^ Xeu. Anab. vii. 7, 23. 
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way to come to you, you yourself will be a hindrance to it, even if 
there he no other (here Xenophon acquiesced) :■ Zeus Meilichlos 
(the GnUsious') is the real bar. Have you ever aactuficed ,ta him, 
with entire bumt-olferings, as we used to SS together at AtiiCijs? ” 
“ Never (replied Xenophon), throughout the whole maiSh.” “ 1^ 
so now, then (said Eukleides), and it will be for your advantage,” 
The next day, on reaching Ophrynium, XenopHbn obeyed the 
injunction; sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meilicjiic^ as was 
the custom at Athens during the public festival called Diasia. 
And on the very same day he felt the beneficial efiectsjof the 
proceeding; for Biton and another envoy came from the Lacedae¬ 
monians with an advance of pay to the army, and with dispositions 
so favourable to himself, that they bought back for him his horse, 
which he had just sold at Lampsakus for fifty darics. This was 
equivalent to giving him more than one year’s pay in hand (the 
pay which he would have received as general being four darics per 
month, or four times that of the soldier), at a time when he was 
known to be on the point of departure, and therefore would not 
stay to earn it. The shortcomings of Seuthes were now made up 
with immense interest, so that Xenophon became better off than 
any man in the army; though he himself slurs over the magnitude 
of the present, by representing it as a delicate compliment to 
restore to liim a favourite horse. 

Thus- gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the Gracious 
respond to the sacrifice which Xenophon, after a long omission, 
liad been admonished by Eukleides to offer. And doubtless 
Xenophon was more than ever confirmed in the belief, whic^ 
manifests itself throughout all his writings, that sacrifice not only 
indicates, by the interior aspect of the immolated victims, the tenor 
of coming events—but also, according as it is rendered to the 
right god and at the right season, determines his wiO, and there¬ 
fore the course of events, for dispensations favourable or unfavour¬ 
able. ^ 

But the favours of Zeus the Gracious, though begun, were not 

^ It appears that the epithet Meilfehios itself is to be interpreted proleptic-e, to 
(the Gracious) is hero applied to Zeus use the word of the critics—it designates, 
in the same euphemistic sense as the not the actual disposition of j^us (or of 
denomination Eutnemles to the avenging other gods), but di^osition which 
goddesses. Zeus is conceived as having Ihe sacrifice is intended to bring about 
actually inflbj^d, or being in a disposi- in him. 

tion to inflict, evil: the sacrifice to him See Pausan. i. 37, 8} ii. 20, 3. K. F. 
tinder this surname represents a senti- Herrmann, Gottesienstl. Alterthumor 
ment of fear, and is one of atonem^t, der Griechen, s. 58; Van Stegeren, Do 
expiation, or purification, destined to OrsDoohim Diebus Festis, p, 5 (tJtrodit, 
avert his displeasure; but the surname . 1840). 
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yet ended. Xenophon conducted the array through the Troad, 
and across Mount Ida, to Antandrus ; from thence ne cmjucu' 
along the eoast of through the plain of Thebe ncuiss Mount 

and tljO. town of Adrari^ttiura, leaving Atarucus on the gamus. 
right hand, to 'Pergaraus in Mysia; a hill town overhanging the 
river and plain*of Ka'ikus. This district was occupied by the 
descendants of the Erotrian Gongylus, who, having been banished 
for embracing the cause of the Persians when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, had been rewarded (like the Spartan king Deroaratiis) 
with this sort of principality under the Persian cmj)irc. Ilis de¬ 
scendant, another Gongyjjis, now occujiied Perganius, with his 
wife Hellas and his sons Gorgion and Gongylus. Xcnojihon was 
here received with great hospitality. Hellas acquainted liiin, that 
a powerful Persian, nanicd Asidates, was now dwelling, with his 
wife, family, and property, in a tower not far off on the jilain ; and 
that a sudden night march, with 300 men, would suffice for the 
capture of this valuable booty, to which her own cousin should 
guide him. Accordingly, having sacrificed and ascert.'iincd that 
the victims were favourable, Xenophon communicated his plan 
after the evening meal to those captains who bad been most 
attached to him throughout the cxp(;dition, wishing to make them 
partners in the jwofit. As soon as it bi^camc known, many volun¬ 
teers, to the number of (100, ])ressod to be allowed to join. 15ut 
the captains repelled them, dedining to take more than 300, in 
order that the booty might afford an anij)lcr dividend to each 
partner. 

♦ Beginning their march in the evening, Xcnojjhon and his 
detachment of ilOO reached about midnight the tow'cr iiiamisuc- 
of Asidates.- It was large, lofty, thickly built, and nticDiptt,) 
contained a considerable garrison. It served for pro- cdlUnru Hit’! 
tcction to his cattle and cultivating slaves around, like a AnidaU'ts,' 
baronial castle in the Middle Ages; but the assailants neglected 
this outlying plunder, in order tc^be more sure of taking the castle 
itself. Its walls however were,found much stronger than was 
expected; and although a breach was made by force about day¬ 
break, yet so vigorous was the defence of the garrison, that no 
cnirance could be effected. Signals and shouts of every kind were 
made by Asidates to procure aid* from the Persian forces in the 
neighbourhood; numbers of whom soon began to arrive, so that 
Xenophon and his company were obliged to retreat. And their 
retreat was at last only accomplished, after severe suffering and 
wounds to nearly half of them, through the aid of Gofigyliis with 

VOL. VI. fi 
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his forces from Pergamus, and of Prokles (the descendant of 
Demaratus) from Halisarna, a little farther off seaward.' 

Though his first enterprise thus miscarmd, Xenophon soon laid 
In a second plans foc a sccond, employ ing^rhe whole army; and 
cap”™* succeeded in bringing Asidates prisoner to Pergamus, 
vaiMWo" witli his wife, children, horses, and all his personal 
cmd.“" property. Thus (says he, anxious above all things for 
the credit of sacrificial prophecy) the “ previous sacrifices (those 
which had promised favourably before the first unsuccessful 
attempt) now came true.” “ The persons of this family were 
doubtless redeemed by their Persian fr]gnds for a large ransom; ® 
which, together with the booty brought in, made up a prodi^ous 
total to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sympathy and 
11 . 0 . 399 . admiration was paid to Xenophon, in which all the army 
General —^generals, captains, and soldiers—and the Lacedse- 

eJJJreSfor monians besides—unanimously concurred. like Aga- 
tnemnon at Troy, he was allowed to select for himself 
ES'to picked lots of horses, mules, oxen, and other items of 
booty ; Insomuch that he became possessor of a share 
valuable enough to enrich him at once, in addition to the fifty 
darics which he had before received. “ Here then Xenophon (to 
use his own language'') had no reason to complain of the god ” 
(Zeus Meilichios). We may add—what he himself ought to have 
added, considering the accusations which he had before put forth 
—that neither had he any reason to complain of the ingratitude of 
the army. 

As soon as Thimbron arrived with his own forces, and the 
Cyreians became a part of his army, Xenophon took his leave 
of them. Having deposited in the temple at Ephesus that 
portion which had been confided to him as general, of the tithe 
set apart by the army at Kerasus for the Ephesian Artemis,® 
he seems to have executed his intention of returning to Athens.® 
He must have arrived there, aftjfr an absence of about two years 


^ XeiL Anab. vii. 8, 10-19. 

2 Xen. Anab. ■vii. 8. *Ei/toC0o ol irepl 
ZfV<xp2>vTa avr^ nal 

Xafifidvovfftv avThv {*AfftSdrifv) koI yv- 
vaiKa Kttl iraTSof xol rohs tinrous Kai* 
vdyra ra 6yTa’ itai oiir u vp6‘ 
r€pd t€pd direct}. 

2 Compju'e Plutarch, Kimon, c. 9; 
and Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21. 

* Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 23. 

’ZvraOSa rbv 9€hv oi/K j^Tititraro 6 S€Po- 


I <f>uv' (Tvvfirparrov yhp Kol ol AdKuvfs icaL 
01 &\Koi arparriyol koI of 

crrpoTiiircu, i^alpera Kafifiv /collfjr- 

■jroys teal Kcd Start iKavhv 

tlvai Ka\ ftWop i}di} ti Totecu, 

^ Xen. Anab. v. 3, 6. It seems plain 
that this deposit must have been first 
made on the present occasion. 

® Compare Anabasis, vii. 7, 67; vii. 
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and a half, within a few weeks, at farthest, after the death of his 
friend and preceptor Sokrates, whose trial and con- tik cynioM 
demnation have been recorded in my last volume. That raU‘<J in tlie 
melancholy event certa%ly occurred during his absence Lact'da-mo- 


from Athens; * but whether it had come to his know¬ 
ledge before be reached the city, we do not know. 


nian general 
'Jhlnibroii— 
Xenojfbon 
Ieav<*s tbe 

How much grief and indignation it excited in his mind, 
we may see by his collection of memoranda respecting at”'* 
the life and conversations of Sokrates, known by the 
name of Memorabilia, and probably put together shortly after his 
arrival. 

That he was again in Asia, three years afterwards, on military 
service under the Lacedatmoniai. king Agesilaus, is a iiKanbse- 
fact attested by himself; but at what precise moment SITstaTto™ 
he quitted Athens for his second visit to Asia, we are left "nue 

to conjecture. 1 incline to believe that he did not remain “ 
many months at home, but that he w'ent out .again in the 


next spring to rejoin the Cyreians in Asia- 
again their commander—and served for two 


da'iiioHlim 

-became 

years under the 
Spartan general Derkyllidas before the arrival of Agesilaus. Such 
military service would doubtless be very much to his taste; while 
a residence at Athens, then subject and quiescent, would probably 
be distasteful to him ;^both^om the habits of command which he 
had contracted during the previous two years, and from feelings 
arising out of the death of Sokrates. After a certain interval of 
repose, he would be disposed to enter again upon the war against 
his old enemy Tissaj)hernes ; and his service went on when Agesi¬ 
laus arrived to take the command.® 

But during the two years after this latter event, Athens became 
a party to the war against Sparta, and entered into con- xcnopiioo 
junction with the king of Persia as well as with the spaXi 
Thebans and others; while Xenophon, continuing his “bSu*'”' 
service as commander of the Cyreians, and accompanying 
Agesilaus from Asia back into Greece, became engaged i-iuushcd. 
against the Athenian troops and their Boeotian allies at the bloody 
battle of Koroncia. Under these circumstances, we cannot wonder 
that the Athenians passed sentence of banishment against him; not 


' Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 8, 4—as well The very ciroumstantial details which 

aa the opening sentence of the work. Xenophon gives (iii. 1, 11-28) about tho 
* See Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 7—a proceedings of Derkyllidas against Moi- 
pM8{^ which Morns refers, I think dias in the Troad, seem also to indicate 
with much probability/ to Xenophon that he was serving there in person, 
himself. 

Z 2 
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because he had originally tahen part in aid of Cyrus against Arta- 
xerxes—nor because his political auitiinents were unfriendly to de¬ 
mocracy, as has bCfcn sometimes erroneously afiinned—but because 
he was now openly in arms, and in conspicuous command, sigainst 
his own country.' Having thus become an exile, Xenophon was 
allowed by the Lacedmmonians to settle at Skillus, one of the villages 
of Triphylia, near Olympia in I’elopounosus, which they had recently 
emancipated from the Eleians. At one of the ensuing Olympic 
festivals, Megabyzus, the superintendent of the temple of Artemis at 
it ski'illta Ephesns, came over as a spectator; bringing with him 
iimr oiym- the money which Xenophon had dedicated therein to the 
fsutcciHi- Ephesian Artemis, liiis money Xenopfion invested in 
Aricinis. tlio purcliaso of lands at SkilKls, to be consecrated in 
permanence to the goddess; having previously consulted licr by 
sacrifice to ascertain her approval of the, site contemplated, w'liich 
site w'as recommended to him by its resemblance in certain points 
to that of the Ephesian temple. Thus, ttmre was near each of 
them a river called by the same name SeliiiAs, having in it fisli and 
a shelly bottom. Xenophon constructed a chajjcl, an altar, and a 


^ Th;\tthe sentencp of i>u 

Xenopilou was ncit by tlic Atlie- 

nians uiitU after tho battle of Koibiieia, 
ap['earH plainly from Anaba.‘<i.s, v. 7. 
This battle took place iu August 

Pausania.'? also will be found in har¬ 
mony with this statoinent, as to the 
time of the banishtiient. Se & 

s,fyo<f)uiy vvh 'AOTjualav, us <7rl I 

Tuu riepcrwr, (i;vovv Cyra, ^ 

arpanias fieraffxuv Kvp^p iroXeixiuTaTCp ’ 
Tov Sijfwv (iv. h, 4). Kow it was not 
until .>0t) or olb) n.c., that tho Persian 
king began to manifest the least syinp- 
toma of goodwill towards Athens; and 
not until the battle of Kindus (a little 
before the battle of Kordneia in the 
aarne year), that lie te.stihed his good¬ 
will by conspicuous and effective ser¬ 
vice. If therefore tho motive of the 
Atbf'uians to banish' Xenophon arose 
out of the good feeling on the part of 
the king of Persia towards them, the 
bani.shmcnt could not have taken place 
before :i9r> n.c., and is not likely to 
have taken place until after 304 u.c.; 
which is tho intimation of Xenophon 
himself as above. 

Lastly, Ditigenes Laertius (ii. 52) 
states, what I believe to be the main 
truth, that the sentence of banishmoat 
was passed against Xenophon by the 


Athenians on the gi'ound of his attaih- 
meut to the Ijacodu-'iiioiiiau.s —M AaKcw- 

Kruger and others .seom to think that 
XejtI^)hon haiiishetl because ho took 
service under Cyrus, who had bi'eu the 
hitter enemy of Athens. It is true that 
Sokrates, when first consulted, was ap- 
]>reheusi\e beforehand that this might 
bring ujion him tho displeasure of 
Athens (Xon. Anab. iii. 1, .■>). Put it 
is to be roinembered that at t/ii.s tn/iCy 
the king of Persia was just as much tlie 
enemy of Athens as (Jyrus was; and that 
Cyrus in fact had made war upon her 
with the foices ami treasures of the 
king. Artaxorxos and ('yrus being thus, 
at that time, both enemies of Athens, 
it was of little con.sequonce to the Athe¬ 
nians wliether (Jyrus succeeded or failed 
in his enterprj.se. But when ArtaxerxAs, 
six years afterwards, became their friend, 
their feelings towards Ins enemies were ^ 
altcreil. 

The passage of Pausanias as above 
cited, if understood as asserting tho 
main cause of Xenophon's banishment, 
is in my judgement inaccurate. Xono- 
phon was banished for Luconinni, or at¬ 
tachment to Sparta against his country; 
tho fact of bis having served under Cy¬ 
rus against Artaxerxes counted at beat 
only OH a secondary motive. 
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statue of the goddess made of cypress-wood: all exact copies, on a 
reduced scale, of the temple and golden statue at Ephesus. A 
column placed near them was inscribed with thc*following words— 
■“ This spot is sacred to Artemis. Whoever possesses the property 
and gathers its fruits, must sacrifice to her the tithe every year, and 
keep the chapel in repair out of the remainder. Should any one 
omit this duty, the goddess herself will take the omission in 
hand .”' 

Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of every dcscrijdion- 
of fruit-trees, while the estate around comprised an ciiamisi.r 
extensive range of meadow, woodland, and mountain— i^’IlwiTi'inua- 
with the still loftier mountain called Pholoe adjoining. publiJ"'"''*' 
There was thus abundant pasture for horses, oxen, 
sheep, Ac., and excellent hunting-ground near, for deer 
and other game ; advantages not to he found near the Artemision 
at Ephesus, liesiding hard by on his own property, allotted to him 
by the Lacedmmonians, Xenophon superintended this estate as 
steward for the goddess ; looking perhaps to the smietity of her 
name for jirotection from disturbance by the Eleians, who viow'ed 
with a jealous eye the Lacedmmonian‘-' settlers at Skillvis, and pro¬ 
tested against the peace and convention promoted by Athens after 
the battle of Leuktra, because it recognised that place, along with 
tlie townships of dViphylia, as autonomous. Every ye.ar he nnfde a 
splendid sacrifice, from the tithe of all the fruits of the property ; to 
which solemnity not only all tlio Skilluntines, but also all the 
neighbouring villages, wore invited. Booths were erected for the 
visitors, to whom the goddess furnished (this is the language of 
Xenophon) an ainjfic dinner of barley-meal, whoaten loaves, meat, 
game, and sweetmeats f the game being provided l)y a general 
bunt, which the sons of Xenophon conducted, and in which all the 
neighboui's took part If they chose. The produce of the estate, 
saving this tithe and subject to the obligation of keeping the holy 
building in repair, was enjoyed by Xenojihon himself. He had a 
keen relish for both hunting and horsemanship, and was among the 
first authors, so far as we know, who ever made those pursuits, with 

’ Xen. Anab. v. 3, 111. Ka! trriiKii Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 192P; amt 
liTTTi/fe vaph rhv vahy^ ypdmxara Boeckh's Public I'lcou. of AthenSj b. 

—'lepits d Xiapos rrjs ’Aprejutfio?* rhv Bf C. b. Udfe. 101. 

^Xoyra /cal Kopvovfxevov t^v ftev BeKdTTjv " Xen. Helleu. vi. 5, 2. 

KaiadUiv iKii(rTov ^ tovs , 4k Bl rqv vepir- ^ Xen. Auab. v. 3 , 9, ITo^erx^ 5 ’ v 

rov rhy vahy iiriirKevd^eiy’ 4dy Be ns fi)} rois ffKijvovtriy &A^<to, Aprovs, oimwj', 

irotp TawTo, TjJ fxeK-i](Tei. Ooucerniug Tpa 7 ^;uaTa, &c. 
au ancient copy of this Inscription, see 
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the management of horses and dogs, the subject of rational shidy 
and description. 

Such was the iJSe to which Xenophon applied the tithe voted 
Late life of by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian Artemis ; the 
other tithe, voted at the same time to Apollo, he dedicated 
at Delphi in the treasure-chamber of the Athenians, 
Unkm- inscribing upon the offering his own name and that of 
reSS'^t I’roxenus. His residence being only at a distance of 
AtireuB. twenty stadia from the great tcmjile of Olyup'^i 
enabled to enjoy society with every variety of Greeks—and to ob¬ 
tain copious information about Grecian politics, chiefly from philo- 
Laconian informants, and with the Lacedaemonian point of view 
predominant in his own mind ; while he had also leisure for the 
composition of his various works. The interesting description which 
he himself gives of his residence at Skillus implies a state of things 
not present and continuing,' but past and gone; other testimonies 
too, though confiiscd and contradictory, seem to show that the 
Lacedmenonian settlement at Skillus lasted no longer than the 
power of Lacedaemon was adequate to maintain it. During the 
misfortunes which betel that city after the battle of Leuktra (371 
B.C.), Xenophon, with his family and his fellow-settlers, was 
expelled by the Eleians, and is then said to have found shelter at 
Cortnth. But as Athens soon came to be not only at peace, but in 
intimate alliance, with Sparta—the sentence of banishment against 
Xenophon was revoked; so that the latter part of his life was 
again passed in the enjoyment of his birthright as an Athenian 
citizen and Knight.® Two of his sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, 
fought among the Athenian horsemen at the cavalry combat which 
preceded the battle of Mantiueia, where the former was slain, after 
manifesting distinguished bravery ; while his grandson Xenophon 
became in the next generation the subject of a pleading before the 
Athenian Dikastery, composed by the orator Deinarchus." 

' Xen, Anab. v. 3, 9. had come again to take cognizance of 

* t)logen. Laert. ii. 53, 5i, 59. Pan- politics at Athens, 
sanias (v. 6, 4) attests tho reconquest of * Diogen. Laert. ut sup. Dionys. Ha- 
SkillilB by the Eleians, but adds (on the lie. D© Dinarcho, p. 964, ed. Keiske, 
authority of tho Eleian or show- Dionysius mentions this oration undei 

guides) that they permitted Xenophon, the title of *ATrotTTa<rlov avo\oyla 
after a judicial examination before the \ou vphs Hero^irra. And Diogenfis 
Olympic Senate, to go on living there also alludes to it—fis ^<ri Advapxos 
in peace. The latter point 1 af^rehend ry 7rp^5 Sevotpvvra hiroaraffiov. 
to be incorrect. Schneider in his Epimetrum (ad cal- 

Tiie latter works of Xenophon (De cem JlHabaBeos, p. 573), respecting the 
Veotigalibus, De Officio Majpstri Equi- exile of Xenophon, argues as if the per- 
tum, &c.) seem plainly to imply that son against whom the oration of Dein- 
he had been restored to citizenship, and archus was directed, was Xenophon 
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On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader tp the close of 
that arduous retreat which he had conducted with so 
much honour, I have thought it necessary to anticipate fusion 

1 IP • 1 1 ** 1 * > . prodm-t'd by 

a uttle on the future m order to fake a glance at his tiipntrrat 
subsequent destiny. To his exile (in this point of view riiousmci 
not less useful than that of Thucydides) we probably owe ore* ° 
many of those compositions from which so much of our “"' 
knowledge of Grecian affairs is derived. But to the contemporary 
world, the retreat, which Xenophon so successfully conducted, 
afforded a far more impressive lesson than any of his literary 
compositions. It taught in the most striking manner the impo¬ 
tence of the Persian land-force, manifested not less in the generals 
than in the soldiers. It proved that the Persian leaders were unfit 
for any systematic operations, even under the greatest possible 
advantages, against a small number of disciplined warriors reso¬ 
lutely bent on resistance; that they were too stupid and reckless 
even to obstruct the passage of rivers, or destroy roads, or cut off 
supplies. It more than confirmed the contemptuous language applied 
to them by Gyrus himself, before the battle of Kunaxa; when he 
proclaimed that he envied the Greeks their freedom, and that he 
was ashamed of the worthlessness of his own countrymen.' Against 
such perfect weakness and disorganization, nothing prevented the 
success of the Greeks along with Cyrus, except his own paroxysm 
of fraternal antipathy.* And we shall jjcrcelve hereafter the 
military and political leaders of Greece—Agesilaus, .lason of 
Pherm,* and others down to Philip and Alexander '*—firmly per- 


himself, the Cyroiau commander and 
author. But this, I think, is chrono¬ 
logically all but impossible; for Dein- 
archus was not born, till 361 b.c., and 
composed his first oration in 336 b c. 

Yet Deinarchus, in his speech against 
Xenophon, undoubtedly mentioned se¬ 
veral facta respecting the Cyreian Xe¬ 
nophon, which implies that the latter 
was a I'elative of the person against 
whom the oration was directed. I ven¬ 
ture to set him down as grandson; on 
that evidence, combined with the iden¬ 
tity of name and the suitableness in 
point of time. He might well be the 
son of Gryllus, who was slain fighting 
at the battle of Mantineia in 362 u.c. 

Nothing is more likely than that an 
orator, composing an oratio]tt|^ainst 
Xenophon the grandson, shoum touch 
upon the acts and character of Xeno¬ 
phon the grandfather: see for an analogy. 


the oration of Isokratca, De Bigis, among 
others. 

^ Xen. Anab. i. 7, 4. Compare Plu¬ 
tarch, Artaxerx. c. 20; and Isokratca, 
I’anegyr. Or. iv. s. 168; 169 scg. 

The last chapter of the Cyropicdia of 
Xenophon (viii. 8, ‘20, 21-26) expresses 
strenuously tho like conviction, of the 
military feebleness and disorganization 
of the Persian empire, not defensible 
without Grecian aid. 

* Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 104- 
106. ijSr} S' ijKparus toKovyras ilvai 
{i.e. the Greeks under Klearchus) 

Kipov Vpov 4 t € tav &rvx^<Tai, &c. 

* Isokratfis, Orat. v. (Philipp.) «. 141; 
Xen. HWlen. vi. I, 1*2. 

See the stress laid by Alexander 
the Great upon the adventures of the 
Ten Thousand, in his speech to encou¬ 
rage his soldiers before the battle of 
IssuB (Arrian, E. A. ii. 7, 8). 
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suaded that with a tolerably iiunierous and well-appointed Grecian 
force, combined with exemption from Grecian enemies, they could 
succeed in overthrowing or dismembering the Persian empire. 
This conviction, so important in the subsequent history of Greece, 
takes its date from the retreat of the Ten Thousand. We shall 
indeed find Persia exercising an important influence, for two 
generations to come—.and at the peace of Antalkidas an influence 
stronger than ever—over the destinies of Greece. But this will be 
seen to arise from the treason of Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic 
world, who atoidons the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself 
with the name and the force of Persia, for purposes of aggrandise¬ 
ment and dominion to herself. I’ersia is strong by being enjibled 
to employ Hellenic strengtii against the Hellenic cause ; by lending 
money or a fleet to one side of the Greci.an intestine partie.s, and 
thus becoming artificially strengthened against both. But the 
Xcnophoutic Anabasis betrays her real weakness against any 
vigorous attack; while it at the same time exemplifies the dis¬ 
cipline, the endur.ance, the ])ower of self-action and adaptation, the 
suscejrtibility of influence from speech and discussion, the com¬ 
bination of the reflecting obedience of citizens with the mechanical 
regularity of soldiere—which confer such immortal distinction on 
the Hellenic character. The imjwrtance of this expedition and 
retreat, as an illustration of the llellcnic qualities and excelhmce, 
will justify the large .^pace which lias been devoted to it in this 
History. 
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CHAPTEE LXXII. 

GREECE UNDER THE LACEDAiMONIAN EMPIRE. 

The three })rccc(ling CHiaptcrs have been devoted exclusively to 
tlio narrative of the Expedition and Retreat immortalized by 
Xenophon, occupying the two years intervening between about 
April 401 B.c. and June 399 n.c. That event, replete as it is 
with interest and pregnant with imjiortant consequences, stands 
ajiart from the general sequence of Grecian affaii's—which sequence 
1 now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with his Ten 
I hoiisand warriors descended from the rugged mountains S'-awi ur 
between Armenia and the Euxinc to the bosjiitablc «naii'fKeiio- 
sheltcr of Trapezus, and began to lay their plans fur 
returning to Gentral Greece—they found themselves within the 
Lacedamionian emjiire, unable to advance a step without consulting 
Laced;eraonian dictation, and obliged, when they reached the 
Bos])horus, to endure without redress tin; Iiarsh and treacherous 
usage of the S})artau oflicers Anaxibius and i?ristarehus. 

Of that empin; the first origin has been already set forth. 
It began with the decisive victory of iEgo.spotami Siiarun 
in the IlellesjKiiit (September or October 405 n.c.), ti'™ and" 
where the Lacedicmonian Lysaiider, without the loss c^maiaO. 
of a man, got possession of the entire Athenian fleet and a large 
portion of their crews—with the exception of eight or nine tri¬ 
remes with which the Athenian admiral Konon efl’ectcd his escape 
to Euagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of Athens was thus 
annihilated. Nothing remained for the Laoedsemonains to master 
except the city itself and Peirmus; a consummation certain to 
happen, and ac'tually brought to pass in April 404 n.c., when 
Lysander entered Athens in triumph, dismantled Peirmus, and 
demolished a large portion of the Long Walls. With the excep¬ 
tion of Athens herself—whose citizens deferred the moment of 
subjection by an heroic, though unavailing, struggle against the 
horrors of famine—and of^amos—no other Grecian city oflered 
any resistance to Lysander after the battle of ACgospotarai; which 
in fact not only took away from Athens her whole naval force, hut 
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transferred It all over to him, and rendered him admiral of a lai^er 
Grecian fleet than had ever been seen together since tlic battle of 
Salamis. 

I have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen months 
Oppression of bitter suffering undergone by Athens immediately 
onatKm"^ after her surrender. Tlie loss of her fleet and power 
Thirty. was aggravated by an extremity of internal oppression. 
Her oligarchical party and her exiles, returning after having 
served with the enemy against her, extorted from the public 
assembly, under the dictation of Lysander who attended it in 
person, the appointment of an omnipotent Council of Tliirty, for 
the ostensible puqtose of framing a new constitution. These 
Thirty rulers—among whom Kritias was the most violent, and 
Theramenes (seemingly) the most moderate, or at least the soonest 
satiated—perpetrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, 
being protected against all resistance by a Lacedaimonian harmost 
and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides numbers of 
citizens put to de<ath, so many others were driven into exile with 
the loss of their property, that Thebes and the neighbonring cities 
became crowded with them. After about eight months of unop¬ 
posed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves for the firet time 
attacked by Thrasybulus at the head of a small party of these 
exiles coming out o^ Bmotia. His bravery and good conduct— 
combined with the enonnities of the Thirty, which became con¬ 
tinually more nefarious, and to which even numerous oligarchical 
citizens, iis well as Theramenes himself, successively became victims 
—enabled him soon to strengthen himself, to seize the Peirmus, 
and to^rry on a civil war which ultimately put down the tyrants. 

These latter wore obliged to Invoke the aid of a new Lacedas- 
Aiwratfon njoiiian force. And had that force still continued at the 
disposal of Lysander, all resistance on the part of Athens 
Athem- would have been unavailing. But fortunately for the 

the 1 Ulrty * 1 . 11 p i*' .1 

are put Atnenians, tiie last tew mouths had wrought material 
Uie demo- change in the dispositions both of the allies of Sparta and 
of many among her leading men. The allies, especially 
Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their hatred and fear of 
Athens, now that she had lost her power—but even sympathised 
with her suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self-willed 
encroachments of Sparta; while the Spartan king Pausanias, toge¬ 
ther with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the arbitrary 
and oppressive conduct of I.ysander. Instead of conducting the 
L.accd®monian force to uphold at all price the Lysandrian oligarchy, 
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Pausanlaa appeared rather as an equitable mediator to terminate 
the civil war. He refused to concur in any measure for obstructing 
the natural tendency towards a revival of the democracy. It was 
in this manner that Athens, rescued from that sanguinary and 
rapacious regime which has passed into history under the name of 
the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-appear as a humble and 
dependent member of the Spartan alliance—with nothing but the 
recollection of her former power, yet with her democracy again 
in vigorous and tutelary action for internal government. The just 
and gentle bearing of her democratical citizens, and the absence of 
reactionary antipathies, after such cruel ill-lreatment—are among 
the most honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can only rapidly 
glance at here, the details of that system of bloodshed, ^ 

® 1 . . . . (, p 1 n 1 Tlie Knights 

spoliation, extinction of free speech and even of intellectual m Hotbi!- 

* , 1. * . . . the 

teaching, eiforts to implicate mnocenfrcitizens as agents ncbot pro- 
in judicial assassination, &c.—which stained the year of Aiben»,weni 
Anarchy (as it was termed in Athenian annals') im- XjOTWsof 
mediately following the surrender of the city. These ill llK'ir 
details depend on evidence perfectly satisfactory ; for 
they are conveyed to us chiefly by Xciiojihoii, whose sympathies 
are decidedly oligarchical. From him too we obtain another fact, 
not less pregnant with instruction ; that the Knights or Horsemen, 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, wmro the mainstay of 
the Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding all the enormities of 
their career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, to ajipre- 
date the auspices under which that period of history 
called the Lacedmmonian Empire was inaugurated. Such ^ 

phmnomena were by no means confined within the sampie’ot 

* •' that which 

walls of Athens. On the contrary, the year of Anarchy ocavrrwi in 
(using that term in the sense in which it was employed namberuf 
by the Athenians) arising out of the same combination of cities, at the 
causes and agents, was common to a very large pro- mem of ai© 
portion of the cities throughout Greece. The Lacedm- mpSc! 
monian admiral Lysander, during his first year of naval command, 
had organised in most of the allied cities factious combinations of 
some of the principal citizens, corresponding with himself personally. 
By their eflbrts in their respective cities, he was enabled to prosecute 
the war vigourously; and he repaid them, partly by seconding as 


^ Xon. Ilellen. ii. 3. 1. 
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much 9 s he could their injustices in their respective cities—partly 
by promising to strengthen their hands still farther, as soon as 
victory should be made sure.' This i)olicy, while it served as a 
stimulus against the common enemy, contributed still more directly 
to aggrandise Lysander himself; creating for him an ascendency 
of his own, and imposing upon him personal obligations towards 
adherents, apart from what was required by the interests of 
Sparta. 

The victory of yEgospotaml, complete and decisive beyond all 
Great powfr expectations either of friend or foe, enabled him to dis- 
charge tliestf obligations with interest. All Greece at 
most'Jf'tbe once made submk<iou to the Laecd<i'monians,'‘‘ cxcei)t 
kSuS’ Athens and Samos—and these two only held out a few 

a s'larS'' iiiontlis. It was now the first business of the victorious 
imrmoBt. commander to renumcr.ate his adherents, and to take 
permanent security for Sj)ar*(in dominion as well as for his own. In 
the greater number of cities, he established an oligiu-chy of Ten 
citizens, or a Dekarchy,'* compost'd of his own partisans; while he 
at the same time planted in each a Lata-dminonian harmo.st or 
governor, with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The 
Dekarehy of Ten Lysandrian jtartisinis, with the Laceda'mouian 
harraost to sustain them, became the general scheme of Hellenic 
government throughout the rEgean, from Euboea to the Thracian 
coast towns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. Lysander sailed 
round in person with his victorious fleet to Byzantium and Chal- 
kedon, to the cities of Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places; while 
he sent Eteonikus to Thrace for the pur])ose of thus recasting the 
governments everywhere. Not merely tho.'^e citiis which had 
hitherto been on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted 
as allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine revolution 
and the same foreign constraint.^ Everywhere the new Lysandrian 
Dekarehy superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchi¬ 
cal or democratical. 

^ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. j Aar iroAiTelaj, tVa kpfio<n^v tKdffrrt 

^ Xen, Hellen. ii. ‘2, G. i AaKeSaifikyiov KaTcXiire, SeKaSi Hpj^vvras 

® These Councils of Ten, organised by | 4k twv ott’ uItov trvyKfKporijfxfvaiv nark 
Lysander, are sometimes called 7)e/iur- j v6\iv cTatpeEwr, Kal TavTo vpdTTotp 
ckicK — BonietimCB DtilnidtirohiCK. I use k/ioiois 4v re Tats voKi/iiais 
the former word by preference; since teal rats ffvppdxois ytyevTjpf* 
the word JJ^kudiirch is also employed by vaistrixtat, TrapeVXet ffxo4^alms rpk- 
Xenophon in another and very difi'erent top Tira KctTaiTKfva^kfitpos 4 o.pt^ tIjv t^s 
sense—as meaning an officer who com- 'EAAtiSos lyyepopiap. Compare Xen. 
mands a iletad. Hellen, ii. 2, C-5; Diodor, jtiii, .3 10, 

* Plutai'ch, Lyaand. c. 1.3. ];i. 

KaToAufiut 5s rots kijppvs teal rks fiA- 
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At Thasus, as well as in other*places, tliis revolution was not 
accomplished without much bloodshed as well as treache- 
rous stratagem: nor did Lysauder hinself scruple to cverywhcrf* 
enforce, personally and by his own presence, the execution in iavour ol 
and expulsion of suspected citizens.’ In many places, panisam. 
however, simple terrorism probably sufliced. The new Lysandrian 
Ten overawed resistance and procured recognition of their usurpa¬ 
tion, by the menace of inviting the victorious admiral with his fleet 
of 200 sail, and by the sim])le arrival of the Lacedaemonian harmost. 
Not only was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and 
maintenance for this governor with his garrison, but a .scheme of 
tribute, amounting to 1000 talents annually, was imposed for the 
future, and assessed rateably upon each city by Lysandor.^ 

In what spirit these new Dekarchies w'ould govern, consisting as 
they did of iiicked oligarchical partisans di.stingiiishod for oi>pressi™ 
audacity and ambition ■’—who, to all the unscrupulous lust JSJf. 
of power which characterised Lysander hirasdf, added a 
thirst for jiersoual gain, from which he was exempt, and were now' 
about to reimburse themselves for services already reudered to him 
—the general analogy of Grecian history W'ould sufficiently teach 
us, tliough wo are without speoial details. But in nderonce to this 
jwint, we have not merely general Ihalogy to guide us; we have 
farther the parallel caB(> of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars of 
whose rule arc well known and have already been alluded to. 
These Thirty, with the exce])tiou of the difference of number, were 
to all intents and j)urposes a Lysandrian Dokareby; created by 
the same originating force, placed under the like circumstances, 
and animated by the like spirit and interests. Every subject town 
would produce its Kritias and Tlioramones, and its body.of wealthy 
citizens like the Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their 
oppressions, under Lacedaemonian patronage and the covering 
guard of the Lacedicmoniau harmost. Moreover, Kritias, with all 
his vices, was likely to he hettsr rather than worse, as comp,ared 
with his oligarchical parallel in any other less cultivated city. He 

^ riutarch, Lysaiid. c. KK voWais Oornelias Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; Polyicn. 
‘7rapayiv6iJ.fVos avrhi (T<f>ayah /cal (TvvtK- i. 45, 4. Compare Plutarch, Lyaaud. 
^aWwv rovs rSiy (fjiXwv Cli. Ixv. p. 

ivieiKh ^5(5oi; rois "EWrjirt ttjj 502 of tliis Jlistory. 

A.aK€S(ufxov(wy i.pxvst &c. ^ Diodor. xiv. l'>. Compare isokrates, 

Ib. c. 14. Kal rwv fikv &Woi>v v6\(o>v Or. iv. (I'auegyr.) s- 151; Xon. Hellen. 
i/UaAas avaffuv Kur4\v€ riis voKireiai iv. 8, 1. 

Kal KaBlcrrr) ScKaSapxlar woWclfy fiiy ® Plutaroh, Lysatid. c. 13. roO Av- 
iKd<TTp (TipaTTO/xeyaty, ToWufy Se ^eu- ordySpov Tuy dxiywy roi9 Bpacrvrdroif Kal 
yiivT(i>yf &c. ipi\(;yeiKOTdToi9 rdi, v6\eit 

About the maiiaacre at Thasus, sec 
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was a man of letters and philoso^y, accustomed to the conversation 
of Sokrates, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same ofithe Knights or horsemen at Athens. 
Undoubtedly they had been better educated, and had been exposed 
to more liberalising and improving influences, than the corre¬ 
sponding class elsewhere. If then these Knights at Athens had 
no shame in serving as accomplices to the Thirty throughout all 
their enormities, we need not fear to presume that other cities 
would furnish a body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and 
a leader at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, 
as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Uekarchs would 
begin by putting to death notorious political opponents, under the 
name of “ the wicked men’ they would next proceed to deal in 
the same manner with men of known probity and courage, likely 
to take a lead in resisting oppression.® Their career of blood 
would continue—in spite of remonstrances from more moderate 
persons among their own number, like Theramenes—until they 
contrived some stratagem for disarming the citizens, which would 
enable them to gratify both their antipathies and their rapacity, by 
victims still more numerous—many of such victims being wealthy 
men, selected for purposes of pure spoliation.® They would 
next dispatch by force any %bstrusive monitor from their own 
number, like Theramenes ; probably with far less ceremony than 
accompanied the perpetration of this crime at Athens, where w’e 
may trace the effect of those judicial forms and habits to which the 
Athenian public had been habiluated—overruled indeed, yet still 
not forgotten. There would hardly remain any fresh enormity still 
to commit, over and above the multiplied executions, except to 
banish from the city all but their own immediate partisans, and to 
reward these latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims.^ 
If called upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a Dekarchy 
would have sufficient invention to employ the plea of Kritias—that 
all changes of government were "unavoidably death-dealing, and 
that nothing less than such stringent measures would suffice to 
maintain his city in suitable dependence upon Sparta.® 

* Xen. Helieu. ii. 3, 13. i\X’ t$Ki(rra niy irapu~ 

.. . tTTeio'ai' A'hffavSpoy <f>povpoijs iripltn Qovp.ivovs Ai'^x**'"**®*, &VTiyrpdTTfuf S4 n 

^Vfjfwpa^ai i\0eTy, tiys rovs voyrt- iinj(yipovyTas vAtiffrous rotis ^vypB^Koy' 

pohs ^KTToStiiy TOirftrdipityoi KaToariiaratyTo ras \a/x$dyyty. 

rijy ToXtTflay, &c. * Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 21. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Tuy 54 fpov- * Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 1. 

p£y niryy (tlie harmost) iy/LTripToyrm * Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 24-32. K«! «Vl 

aiyrois, t> 0 s 4 fioB\oyrOj ^uyfAdpffayoy ov~ piy Sdivov xdffat fitra^oXai xofuTtiSiy 

KfTi 7 ohs rpyijpohs Kol oKiyov d^iovs, Baydrip^opQif &c. 
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Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm tliat in any other city, 
precisely the same phenomena took place as those which ]„ 
occurred in Athens. But we are nevertheless perfectly 
warranted in regarding die history of 'the Athenian St?«i 
Thirty as a fair 'sample, from whence to derive our idea 
of those Lysandrian Uekarchies which now overspread theXlrecian 
world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar march: some were less 
tyrannical; hut perhaps some even more tyrannical, regard being 
had to the size of the city. And in ^oint of fact, Isokrates, who 
speaks with indignant horror of these Dekarchies, while he 
denounces those features which they had in common with the 
Triakontarchy at Athens—extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and 
banishments—notices one enormity besides, which we do not find 
in the latter—violent outrages upon boys and women.' Nothing 
of this kind is.ascrlbed to Kritias" and his companions; and it is 
a considerable proof of the restraining force of Athenian manners, 
that men who inflicted so much evil in gratification of other violent 
impulses, should have stopped short here. The Decemvirs named 
by Lysander, like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Kome, would 
find themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well as 
their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set bounds to 
the formd than to the latter. Lyagnder, in all the overweening 
insolence of victory, while rewarding his most devoted partisans 
with an exaltation comprising every sort of licence and tyranny, 
stained the dependent cities with countless murders, jjerpetrated 
on private as well as on public pounds." No individual Greek 
had ever before wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends 
or destroying enemies, in this universal reorganisation of Greece; * 
nor was there ever any power more deplorably abused. 


' IsotratC'S, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 
127-1.'12 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking, at some length, 
and in terms of energetic denunciation, 
against the enormities of the Dekarchies. 
He concludes by saying—Se «al 
<TTti<r€is Kttl v6fi<i)v <nf 7 xu<r«‘s fc®! woAi- 
TCiwf/ jucTa0o\as, I^t( it a ihwv 

SjSpeis #tal fwaiKTAV 
Ka\ apira^as, ris &>' 

dvvMTo irAi;*' Tofroyroi' fiiruv 

^X^'* tLTrdvTWVf irt T(t ixkv i<fi’ rjfiuv 

iuyh &y ns 

7&S 8i (Ttpayis koI rds ayoftias rds 4 ifI 
rovTwy yevofidyas h,v IdffoffBeu 

S^vaiTo. 

See also, of the same author, IsokratSs, 
Orat, V, (Philipi>.) s. 110; Oiut. viii. 


(De Pace) s. 119--12-1; Or. xii. (Panath,) 
B 58. 00, 100. 

2 We may infer tliat if Xenophon had 
heard anything of the sort respecting 
Krituis, lie 'would hardly have been 
averse to mention it; when we read 
what he says (Memorab. i. 2,29). Com* 
pare a curious passage about Kritias in 
Dion. Chrysostom. Or. xid. p. 270. 

3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19. 5^ 

Kal ruy &\\uy 4v rots SrifioriKtS/y 

<f>6vo5 oifK 4tptdfxiyrhs, &T€ fii) kot' 
iiias fxovov airias avrov Krelyoyros, dwd 
TToWais fji^y iroAA(U$ .8^ irAeoi'e* 

r&y ^KaoTdxo^t <pl\uy 
T& Totovra Kol avvfpyovvros x tdao Pau- 
aanias, vii. 10, 1; ix. 02, 6. 

^ Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 
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It was thus that the Lacedseinonian empire imposed upon each 
of the subject cities a double oppression;' the native 
Decemvirs, and the foreign Harmost y each abetting the 
other, and forming together"^an aggravated pressure 
Nojuaiceto upon the citizens, from which scarce any escape was 

beobtoined , V mi rryi • • n i ** * i 

left. The Ihirty at Athens ^aid the greatest possible 
Sparta. court to the harmost Kalliblus," and put to death indi¬ 
vidual Athenians offensive to him, in order to purchase his co¬ 
operation in their own violences. The few details which we 
possess respecting these harmosts (who continued throughout the 
insular and maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle of 
Kuidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted—but 
in various continental dependencies considerably longer, that is, 
until the defeat of Dfeuktra in 371 n.c.) are all for the most part 
discreditable. We have seen in the last chapter the description 
given even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and 
treacherous manner in which thcj_ acted towards the returning 
Cyreian soldiers, combined with their corrupt subsenicnce to 
Phamabazus. We learn from him that it de])endod upon the fiat 
of a Lacedmmonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native cities; 
and Kleandcr, the harmost o#Byzantium, who at first ftreatened 
them with this treatment, was only induced by the most unlimited 
submission, combined with very delicate management, to withdraw 
his menace. The cruel j)roccedings of .^naxibius and Aristarchus, 
who went so far .as to sell 400^f these soldiers into slavery, has 
been recounted a few pages above. Nothing can be more arbi¬ 
trary or reckless than their proceedings. If they could behave 
thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of acquired glory, 
effective either as friends or as enemies, and having generals 
capable of prosecuting their collective interests .and making their 
ppmplaints heard—what protection would a private citizen of any 


See the speech of the Theban en¬ 
voys at Athens, about eight years after 
the surrender of Athens (Xen. Helien. 
iiL. 5, Ki). 

OySf yhp <pvy(iy (Plutarch, 

Lysand. c. 19). 

2 Xon. Ilelleii. ii. 13. rbj/ ^u^vKoA- 
\i0ioy ii$(pdirevoy vatry is 

irdvra irawoiTj, & irpdrToiev, &c. (Plu¬ 
tarch, ^sand. c. 15). 

The Thirty seem to have outdone Ly- 
sander himself. A young Atlienian of j 
rank, distinguished hs a victor in the | 


pankratliira, Autolykus,—having been' 
insulted by Kallibius, resented it, trip¬ 
ped him up, and throw him down. Ly- 
sajjdcr, ou being appealed to, justified 
Autolykus, and censured Kallibius, tell¬ 
ing him that he did not know how to 
govern froemon. The Thirty however 
afterwards put Autolykus to death, as 
a means of comting'Kallibius (Plutarch. 
Lysand. c. 15). Pausanias mentions 
htconiLus (not Kollibiw) as the person 
who struck Autolykus; but he ascribes 
the same decision to Lysander (k. 32, 3). 
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subject city, Byzantium or Fcrintlms, be likely to enjoy against 
their oppression ? 

The story of Arlstodcnius, the harmost of Oreus in Eub<ea, 
evinces that no justice could 1)» obtained against any 0 ‘ntrflst of 
of their enormities from the Ephors at Sparta. Th,at SniS'S' 
harmost, among many other acts of brutal violence, 
seized a beautiful youth, son of a free citizen at Oreus, 
out of the ])ala;stra—carried him off—and after vainly “jlyjif,,, 
endeavouring to overcome his resistance, put him to “"‘• 
death. The father of the youth went to Sparta, made known the 
atrocities, and appealed to the I'lphore and Senate for redress. 
But a deaf ear was turned to his com|)laints, and in anguish of 
mind he slew himself. Indeed we know that these Spartan 
authorities would grant no redress, not nicrUy against harmost.-', 
but even against private Sj)artan citizens, who had been guilty of 
gross crime out of their own country. A Iknotian near Leukt.ra, 
nanu'd Skedasus, preferred coi||j)laint that two Spartans, on their 
way from Delphi, after having been hosjntably entertained in his 
house, had tlrst violated, and afterwards killed, his two daughters; 
but even for so flagitious an outrage as this, no redress could be 
obtained.' Doubtless, when a powerful foreign ally, like the 
Persian sa'trap Pharnabazus," complhined to the Ephors of the 
conduct of a Enced;euiouian harmost or admiral, his re]>re.=cnta- 
tions would receive attention ; and we learn that the Ephors were 
thus induced not rm-rely to recall Eysaiider from tlie Hellespont, 
but to ])ut to death another officer,/i'liorax, for corrupt appropria¬ 
tion of money. But for a ])rivato citizen in any subject city, the 
su])erinteuding authority of Sparta would be not merely remote 
but d(aif and immovable, so as to afi'ord him no protection what¬ 
ever, and to leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It 
seems too that the rigour of Spartan training, and peculiarity of 
habits, rendered individual Laccdcemonians on foreign service, 
more self-w’llled, more incapable of entering into the customs or 
feelings of others, and more liable to degenerate wliien set free 
from the strict watch of home—than other Greeks generally.^ 

'Plutarch, Amalor. Narration. eion not merely of the enemies of Sparta, 

77;^; Plutarch, Pelopidan, c. 2d. In but even of the Spai'tan autborities 
Diodorus (xv, ij-J-) ainl Pausauins (ix. theinsclvcs. Compare two i*emarkab3e 
2), the damsels thus outraged are passages of Thucydido-s, i. 77, and i. 
slated to have slain ibeinbelves. Com- ’'AjUi/fTo ykp (says the Athenian envoy 
pare another story in Xeuoph. Hellcn. at Sparta) -rd re Kad' vfids airovs v6iu,i(xa 
V. 4, 56, 57. rots Kai vpoa-dri eft enaaTos 

2 Plutarch, Lysand, c. 19, oSrt roirrois V 

3 This seems to have been the impres* I ‘EAAis yofAi^a. After 
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Taking all these causes of evil togctlicr—the Dekarchies, the 
Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander—iind 
construing other parts of the Grecian world by the analogy of 
Athens under the Thirty—we shall be warranted in affirming that 
the first years of the Spartan Empire, which followed upon the 
victory of iEgospotaiui, were years of all-pervading tyranny, and 
multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece had never before 
endured. The hardships of war, severe in many ways, were now 
at an end, but they were replaced by a state of suftering not the 
less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And what made 
the suffering yet more intolerable w’as, that it was a bitter dis¬ 
appointment and a flagi'ant violation of promises proclaimed, 
repeatedly and explicitly, by the Ijacedscmonians themselves. 

For more than tllhy years preceding—from times earlier than 
the commencement of the reloponnesian AVar—the Spartans had 
professed to interfere only for the purpose of liberating Greece, 
and of putting down the usurped ^ceudency of Athens. All the 
allies of Sparta had been invited into strenuous action—all thosi; 
of Athens bad been urged to revolt—under the soul-stiri'ing cry of 
“ Freedom to Greece.” The earliest incitements addressed by the 
Gorintbians to Sparta in 432 ii.c., immediately after the Korky- 
raiau dispute, called upon hc^to stand forward in fulfilment of her 
recognised function as “ Liberator of Greece,” and denounced her 
as guilty of connivance with Athens if she held back.' Athens 
was branded as the “despot city;” which had already absorbed 
the independence of many Greeks, and menaced that of all the 
rest The last formal requisition borne by the Lacedmmonian 
envoys to Athens in the winter immediately preceding the war, 
ran thus—“ If you desire the continuance of peace with Sparta, 
restore to the Greeks their autonomy.” “ When Avchidaiuus 
king of Sparta approached at the head of his army to besiege 
riatma, the I’lateans laid claim to autonomy as having been 
solemnly guaranteed to them by King I’ausanias sifter the great 

After tKe recall of tLe regent Pausa* ko,\ t^v a^joxrtr ttjs aperijs &5 
mnsjuidof Dorkis from the Hellespont tV‘EAX iiSa <^)ep€Tai. 

(in 477 ii.c.), the Lacedudmonhwis refuse the like purpose the second speech 

to send out any successor, <po$o{'/x€i'oi of the Corinthian envoys at Sjjai*ta, c. 

ff<p((Tiv oi ylyvuinai, 122-124 —/itWfTs nortZaidTous re 

tifl-e/j Kol ry llava-avla ivelSoy, &c. (i. iroif7(r$ai rifiaipiav. . . , Ktd ruv 
‘•Ih). pereXduy r^v iKtvQepiaVf &c. 

Compare Plutai'ch, Apophtheg. La- 2 Tlmcyd. i. li#. Compare IsokratoR, 
conic, p. 220 F. Or. iv. l^anegyr. 0 . U4. a. 140; Or. v. 

I Thucyd. i. 60. ov yap 6 SovXwird- (Philipp.) a. 12j; Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 
fiffos, aAA’ 4 Svyd/jievos ficv Travffai, ire- 43. 
ptop&y Se, &\T]04<rTepoy avrh 5p^, efirep 
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victor']Pnear their town. Upon which Arcliidiitnus replied—“ Your 
demand is just: avc are prepared to confirm your autonomy—but. 
we call u]Kni you to aid us in securing the like for thosii other 
(Ireeks wlio have been enslaved by Athens. This is the sole 
purpose of our great pre.scnt efiort.” ‘ And the banner of general 
enfranebisement, which the Lacedmmouians tlms held up at the 
outset of the war, enlisted in their cause encouraging sympathy 
and good wishes throughout Greece.''^ 

But the most striking illustration by far, of the seductive pro- 



t!ie coiifluct of Brasidas in Thrace, when he first came 
into the neighbourhood of the Atlmiian allies during “iji'.'jy 
the ciglith year of the war (424 b.u.). In his memorable alCspiii'i’’, 
discourse addressed to the public asscnd)ly at Akanthus, 
be takes the greato.st pains to satisfy them that he came 'uisOiiiiy. 
oidy for the puri)ose of realising the promise of enfranchisement 
])rocla.inied by the Laceda'inoijiang at the beginning of the war.’ 
Having expected, when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a 
hearty welcome, ho is astonished to find their gates closed against 
him. “1 am come (said he) not to injure, but to liberate the 
Greeks; after binding the Lacedmmonian authorities by the most 
solemn oaths, th.at all whom 1 may'bring over shall be dealt with 
as autonomous allies. ^Vc do not wish to obtain you as allies 
eitluT by force or fraud, hut to act as yonr allies at a time wlaur 
you are enslaved by the Athenians. You ought not to suspect my 
]mrposes, in the face of these; solemn assurances ; least of all ought 
any man to hold back tlirough apjirchension of private enmities, 
and through fear lost I should ])ut the city into the hands of a few 
chosen parti.saus. 1 am not come to identify myself with local 
faction; I am not the man to oiler you an unreal liberty by 
breaking dow'H your established constitution, for the purpose of 


* Tlmcyfl. ii. 72, XiapacK^vT) Se rd- 
(TTfSe real iroAf/xos yeyfi/Tjrai avTwy tyetca 
ffoi rwu &\\ai' t\evO(pe^{T€Ci;9. 

Read also tlie Rj'ccch of Ihc Theban 
oi'ator, ill rejily to the Plata'an, after 
tlio capture of the town by the Laceflko- 
ijioiiUnB (iii. 

2 Thuoyd. ii. 8. f) Si- eO'yiua rapa iroAv 
ivoUt Twr fxaWoy ts rovs Ao- 

KeSatjuoWou?, &\\{es fcal vp<}fiir<iyTtuy 
Sti tV 'E^\t^5a 

Soc also iii. IH, 14—the speech of 
the envoys from the revolted Mityloiie, 
to the Lacedaimonians. 

Tlio Lacedfcmonian admirid Alkidas I 


with his fleet is announced as crossing 
over t he .23£gean to Ionia fur the purpose 
of “ liberating flreece;” accordingly, the 
Samian exiles remonstrate with him fitr 
killing his prisoners, as in contradiction 
with that object fiii. 82)—-tAe-yo*/ ov 
<coAwy rijy 'EAAttSa d\ev$fpvvy avri/Uf (i 
liySpat Sie'ipdeipey, ^c- 

3 Thncyd. iv. Ho. 'H /niy ^icvep^ls 
fxov Kal rijs crrpaTMS Srb Ao/ceSat/toriwr, 
S> ^AKdy6wi, yeytyt}Tai rijy ahiav ^ttoAtj- 
0€i5oi;tra f}y dpxdp^^vin rov ‘Ko\ly.DX‘ irpotU 
Trover, 'ABtivalois iXevQfpovym 
r^y 'EWdSa •7ro\f^->]ar(iy. 


2 A 2 
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enslaving either the Many to the Few, or the Few to thc*Many. 
That would le more intolerable even than foreign dominion; and 
we Lacedmmonians should incur nothing hut reproach, instead of 
reaping thanks and honour for our trouble. We should draw upon 
ourselves those very censures, upon the strength of which we arc 
trying to j)ut down 7\thens; and that too in aggravated measure, 
worse than those who have never made honourable professions; 
since to men in high position, specious trick is more disgraceful 
than open violence.'—If (continued Brasidas) in spite of my 
assurances, you still withhold from me you cooperation, I shall 
think myst'lf authorised to constrain you by force. We should nut 
be warranted in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, exeejit 
with a view to some common good. But as w'c seek not empire 
for ourselves—as we struggle only to jmt down the emjnre of 
others-—as wo offer autonomy to each and all—so we should do 
wrong to the majority if we allowed yon to persist in yonr 
opposition.” “ 

Like the allied sovereigns of Kuropo in 1813, who, requiring the 
Gradnai most streiiuous effoi'ts on the part of tlie people to 
contend against the Lmperor Napoleon, promised free 
SITo™'' constitutions, yet granted nothing after the victory had 
SiS'te l>t‘en assured—the Lacedmmonians thus held out the 
]v*p,“!rae° emphatic and repeated assurances of general auto- 
bian War. nomy iu order to enlist allies against Athens; disavowing, 
even ostentatiously, any aim at empire for themselves. It is true, 
that after the great catastrophe before Syracuse, when the ruin of 
Athens appeared imminent, and when the alliance with the Persian 
satraps against her was first brought to pass, the Lacedaemonians 
Iregan to think more of empire," and less of Grecian freedom ; 


• Thiicyd. iv. 85. AirtJs re ovk 4ifl 
iir 4\fv9epdi<r€i Se rwv ’EW'ffvwy 
•TrapeK'ijKvBa, ZpKois re AaKtSaipoviiov Ka~ 
ToA.o^iii' ra reX-q rois peyicrroiSy ^ p,)]v 
065 tiv ^ywye irpoaayiyupai ^vpfidxovs 
tffe<rBai avrov6fxov&. . . . Kal el ns liia 
nva 8 eS(iv$ dpa, iyd) nai vpo<r6w r}}v 
6Kiv, h.Kp6Qvp6s ^crif irduroiv pd- 
Xiffra IT iixr €v<r dr (t>. Oi> ydp 
O'V (T r a <ri d <T vy o 65 ^ &<Ta<(>r} r^v 

dXevBepiav ^xi^epetv, cl, r h 

Trdrpiov Trap els, rh Tr\4t)v ro7s 
oXlyoiSf ^ rb ^Xaffirov ro7s irdoi, Sov- 
Xwffatpi. KaXiTT dir e p a ydp tty rTjs 
dWorfivXov dpx^s e^'n, koX ^p7v 
ro7s AaKe^aipoviois ohn h.v dyr\ irdvm 
Xdpis KaBicrairOf dvrl Se ri/irjs »fai ^6^t)s 
ahla pdXXoy ots re robs ’Adrjvai- 
ovs KaTATToAr^oJ- 


\ pey, avroi hy ipatvoipeda 4 x- 
jeiovai i fiii !iToSil(as kpcriiy 
j Kar aKr wp (y 0 t. 

j ^ Tliucyci. iv. 87. OltSi b^elXopey qi 
j Aayebaipdyioi p^ koivov riyos dya- 
I Bov air iq, robs p^ ^ovXopevovs 
iXevdepovy. ^ Ov^ a I 
4(fnepeda, irautrot 54 pdXXov irepovs 
(nrex>Soyres robs tcXelovs ttv dZiKo7peVy e t 
■ pir d O'ly avrovoplav itr tip 4- 
'• povre 5 vpds robs .4vavriovp4yovs ireptt- 
Compare Isokratfe, Or. iv. (Pa- 
; iiegyr.) s. J40, 141. 

I _ “ Feelings of tlie Lacodsemonians dur- 
, ing the winter immediately Bpcceeding 
the great Syracusan catastrophe (Thiic. 
viii. 2 ; — «ol KaOeXbyres ^Kelyovs (the 
Athenians)olrrol tt}s 7r<iir»jr 'EAAd5ojr ijbr) 
do'tpaXus r)y4)(reff0{u. 
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which Indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks on the continent of 
Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Nevertheless the old watch¬ 
word still continued. It was still currently believed, though le.‘s 
studiously professed, that the destruction of the Athenian empire, 
was aimed at as a means to the liberation of Greece.' 

The victory of Aigospotami with its consequences cruelly un 
deceived every one. The language of Brasidas, sane- 
tioned by the solemn oaths of the Lacedmmonian Ephors, 
in 424 it.c.—and the proceedings of the Laceda'mouian Sa'uftly- 
Lysander in 405-404 n.c., the commencing hour of 
Spartan omnipotence—stand in such literal and flagrant contra¬ 
diction, that we might almost imagine the former to have foreseen 
the possibility of such a successor, and to have tried to disgrace 
and disarm him beforehand. The Dekarchie.s of Lysander realised 
that precise ascendency of a few chosen partisans which Brasidas 
repudiates as an abomination worse than foreign dominion ; while 
the hannosts jind garrison, installed in the dependent cities along 
with the native Decemvirs, planted the second variety of mischief 
as well as the first, each aggravating the. other. Had the noble- 
minded Kalllkratidas gainiA a victory at Arginusm, and lived to 
close the war, he would probably have tried, with more or less of 
success, to make some approach to the promises of Brasidas. But 
it w’as the double misfortune of Greece, first that the closing 
victory was gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the mo.st 
unscrupulous of all jiowcr-seekers, partly for his country, and still 
more for himself—n<^xt, that the victory was so decisive, Exui-mr 
sudden, and impo.«lng, iis to leave no eiwuny standing, or 
in a position to insist upon terms. The fiat of Lysander, 
acting in the name of Sparta, became omnipotent, not 
merely over enemies, but over allies; and to a certain 
dc^gree even over the Spartan authorities themselves. 

TluTe was no present necessity for conciliating allies—still less 
for acting up to former engagements; so that nothing remained 
t* oppose the naturally ambitious inspirations of the Spartan 
Ephors, who allowed the admiral to carry out the details in his 
own way. But former assurances, though Sparta was in a con¬ 
dition to disregard them, were not forgotten by others; and the 
recollection of them imparted additional bitterness to the op¬ 
pressions of the Decemvirs and Harmests.® In perfect con- 

fragment (»f TlicopoinpiiB pr<wei'vo«i by 
I'beodorus Metoebita, and printed at 
tlie cud of the colloction of tiie Frag- 


* Ooniparo Tbucyd. viii. 4:\, viii. 
4P, 3. 

2 Tbis is emphatically sot forth in a 
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sistency' with her inisrulo tliroughout Eastern Greece, too, Sparta 
identified herself with the energetic tyranny of Dionysius at 
Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold it; a contra- 
^diction to her former maxims of action which would have 
astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 405 n.c., 
maintained Itself in full grandeur for somewhat above ten ycaiv, 
until the naval battle of Knidus^ in 301 n.c. That defeat do- 


ineuts of Tlieopompus the liibtorian, 
both by Wichers ami by M. ])id<it. 
I’oth those eJitora however insert it 
only m PVagmenlum fipnriuni, on the 
authority of Plutarch (Lysancler, c. i:>), 
Avho quotes the same aeiitiinoiit fi-oni 
the comic writer ThcopoinjuiM. J'.ut 
tho paHsage of Thootlorus Metocliita 
presents the expre.ss words ©etiiro/xTroy o 
iffTopiK^s. Wo have thcroftu-e his tlis- 
tinot alliinnatiou against t,hat of Plu¬ 
tarch; and the question is, which of 
the two wo ai'O to believe. As fur ns 
tho sense of the fragment is coucernod, 

I should be disposed to refer it to the 
historian Theopompus. Put tlio autho¬ 
rity of Plutarch is earlier and hotter 
than that of Theodorus Mctochita; 
moreover, the apparent traces of (oinic 
seuarii have been recognised in the 
Fragment by Meiueko (Fragui. Com. 
Grajc. ii. p. 8l9j, The Fragment ja 
thus presented by Theodoras Mctochita 
(Fragm. Tlioopoinp. .‘>44, cd. Didot). j 

06<^7rO(U7ro? 6 lo'TopiKh's arroCKuirruv fiy i 
Toiif AttfceSai/toi'toys, dKa^fy avrovs raty ! 
(paiiKou^ KanriKta'iv, ot rofy x'p&j/ifVois ty- 
X^ovaoi T^y opxV oJyov rj^vy re «al iCi- \ 
XPTJCTTOy (TOCpKrTlKUJS 4irl Tp rov 

apyvpiov, n^Bvirrfpov ^av\6y riua Kal 
eKTpovlay »fal o^ivTjv KaraKipvuiin Kal 
iraptxov^ou' «ol tocs Afl/ctSacyuorlouy Tol- 
vvv ^heyc, rhy avrl>v ^Kilvat^ ‘Tp6'Kvy, h 
T(p Kark Tuv 'PiBrivaltav voXe/itf}, tV ap- 
Xhv ^Zi<n(p Tc6pari rrjs ax’ 'AdTjuaiafv 
4Kev0ipias Kal vpoypd{iftari Kal Kijpvy/uaTi i 
Toif "EAAT/ras SeKfdaayras, ^OTipoy iri- I 
fcpdrara <ripicriv ^7xcm Kal aTiSeVrara Kpd~ ! 
juara /BtoTijs ivwHvov Kal xp^atojy vpay- ' 
pd-TCoy dhyeivStyy irdw rot KaTarvpayyovv- | 
ras Tcis xyAtts S^Kapx^ais Kal appoarais 
fiapvrdroiSf Kal irparropeyovs, & Sverx^ph 1 
€?r(U (T^tiSpa Kal &yviroi(rroy (pf'pfiy, Kal i 
diroKTiyyvyat. j 

Plutarch, ascribing the stafemciit to 
the comic Theopom])U8, alfirms him to 
be silly (4oik( \rip^7y) iji sjiying that tlio 
Lacedaimoniaii empire began by being 
Bweefc ttiid pleasant, and alterwai-ds was 


ci'iTupted and turned into bitterncs.s 
and oppression; wlioi'oari the fai:t was, 
tliat it was bittenuw an<l ojqircssiou 
from tho very finst. 

Now if vve read the above citation 
from Tlicodoru.s, wo sliall mio that 
Ti)eo]>omj->UH did not really put forfli 
that assertion which Phitaroh cuiitra- 
dicts iHi silly and untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, tlint 
first the Lucodtemoniixiis, d'o o/;/ l/ir ir.ir 
a<i‘i!nst Alht'ii'i, toinjitrd the Uiccks viilh 
a ino.st ilclicioiis dvaiighb and i>r<yjnnniw 
and prociniuiiiuii of fivodoni from tlu! 
rule of AtJion.s—and that they aftiT- 
wards jioured in the most hitter and 
repulsive mixture.^ of hard opprossiuu 
and tyranny, &c. 

The sweet draught is asaeried to con- 
si.st—not, as l*lut<u‘ch supposos, in tlio 
first taste of tlie actual LacodaTiJuni'iu 
empire affer^lio war, but--in the se¬ 
ductive promiscB of freedom held out 
by them to llie allies ibtruuj tke vnir. 
Plutarch’s charge of toiKf X'(]puv has 
thus no f<>uiidatJon. 1 have wiitten 5f- 
AecicrayTay instead of teXidaoinas which 
stands in Didot’s Fragment, bocanso it 
struck me that this correction was re¬ 
quired to construe the ji.issage. 

^ Isokratos, Or. iv. (Panegyr.') s. Ufi; 
Or. viii. (do I’ace) s. 122 ; Diodur. xlv. 
ld-44; XV, 2)b Compare Heroilot. v. 
*Ji; Tluicyd. i. 18; IsokmtDs, Or. iv. 
(Panegyr.) s. 144, 

® Isokrates, Paiiathoii. s. fll. Sxaprt- 
(irat yap irt) 5t/(a poXis ftrfffrdrrjailft 
avTuiy, -^jUeTs 5^ xtyre Kal e^-f^Koyra erw- 

exi»s K«Te<rxO(U.«r T7jr dpxV* 3 do not 
hold myself bound to make out th- 
exactness of the chronology of Isokrutfu. 
But hero we may remark that his 
‘Miju'dly teu years,” is a term, though 
l^s than the truth by some mouths if 
wo may take tho battle of yEg^potami 
as the beginning, is very near tie truth 
if wc take tho snrrouder of Athens as 
the begiiming, down to tho buttle of 
Knidus. 
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stroyed her fleet and maritime ascendency, yet left her in undi- 
minislied power on laud, which she still maintained until 

* ' , CUU’B l>P- 

her defeat by the Thebans' at Leuktra in 371 b.c. 
Throuahout all this time, it was her established system niej.ak.»,y 

, ” j-,, . , . • 1 *^ 1 atSpaita 

to keep up hpartan iuirmosts and garrisons in the de- ugainsti.y- 

pendent cities on the continent as well as in the islands. tiIVum. 
Even the Chians, who had been her most active allies inuch 
during the last eight years of the war, were compelled to .submit 
to this hardship; besides having all their fleet taken away from 
them.® But the native Dekarchies, though at first established by 
Ijysandcr universally throughout the maritime dependencies, did 
not last ns a system so long as the rianno.sts. Composed us they 
wore to a great degree of the personal nominees and confederates 
of Lysander, they suffiu'cd in ])art by the reactionary jealousy 
which in time majle itself felt against his overweening a.scendcney. 
After continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the 
Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities (we do 
not prcciscdy know when) to resume their j>re-cxisting goveru- 
ments.* Some of the Dekarchies thus became dissolved, or 
modified in various ways, but several probably still continued to 
subsist, if they had force enough to maintain themselves; for it 
docs not apjrear that the Ejdiors ever systematically put them 
down, as Lys<ander had systematically set them uj). 

The government ^ the Thirty at Athens would never have 
been overthrown, if flic oppressed Athenians had hcen 
obliged to rely on a tutelary interference of the Spartan 
Ephors to hehi them in overthrowing it. I have already u;eAii>e- 
shown that this nefanous oligarchy came to its end by "care.not 
the unassisted eflbrts of Thrasyhulus and the Athenian im-umtory 
democrats themselves. It is true indeed that the arro- ofsiarta. 
gance and selfishness of Sparta and of Lysander had allemated the 
Thebans, Corinthians, Megarians, and other neighbouring allies, 
and induced them to sympathise with the Athenian exiles against 
atrocities of tlje Thirty—but those neighbours never rendered 


^ Paiisanias, viii. 52, 2; is. C, 1. 

Diodor. xiv. 84; laoknitd-s, Omt. 
viii. (do Pivoe') s. 121. 

® Xeu. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

Lysander accompanied King AgesikiMS 
(when tjie latter was going to his Asiatic 
command in 1196 ii.c.). His purpose 
was—^Toty tAs KaTacrra- 

Oelcaf ott’ 4v rats ^/cTrfTT- 

rwKvias df $ia roi/s ol ras irar- 


pfoyy iro\iT€ias vap'^yyft\ayf T(l\iy Ka- 
ra.ffTi)<T(i€ fiST 'Ayrj(Tt\aov. 

It allows the cuTOless construction of 
Xenojtlion's Hellenica, or perhaps liis 
reluctance to set forth the discreditaldo 
points of the Lacedamionian rule, that 
this is the first mention wiiieb lie makes 
(and that too, indirectly) of the Dektu-- 
cliics, iiiuo years aftor they had been 
first set UJ) by Lysandei’. 
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any positive or serious aid. The inordinate personal ambition of 
of Lysander had also ofiended Jving Pausauias and the Spartan 
Ephors, so that they too became indilferont to the Thirty, who 
were his creatures. But this merely deprived the Thirty of that 
foreign support which Lysander, had he still continued in the 
ascendent, would have extended to them in full measure. It 
was not the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was 
brought about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and his 
companions, who manifested such force and determination as could 
not have been put down without an extraordinary display of 
Spartan military power; a display not entirely safe when the 
sympathies of the chief allies were with the other side—and at any 
rate adverse to the inclinations of Pausanias. 

As it was with the Hiirty at Athens, so it probably was also 
with the Dckarchies in the dependent cities. The Spartan Ephors 
took no steps to put them down; but where the ivsistance of the 
citizens was strenuous enough to overthrow them, no S])artan 
intervention came to prop them up; and the Ilarmost perhaps 
received orders not to consider his authority as indissolubly linked 
with theirs. 3’he native forces of each dependent city being thus 
left to find their own level, the Decemvirs, once installed, would 
doubtless maintain themselves in a great number ; while in other 
cases they would be overthrown—or perhaps would contrive to 
•perpetuate their dominion by compromise aj^ alliance with other 
oligarchiccil sections. This confused and unsettled state of the 
Dekarchies—some still existing, othere hall'-oxisting, others again 
defunct—prevailed in 396 n.c., when Lysander accotr.])auied 
Agesilaus into Asia, in the full hope that he should have influence 
enough to reorganise them all.' We must recollect that no other 
dependent city would possess the same means of offering energetic 
resistance to its lociil Decemvirs, as Athens offiired to the Thirty ; 
and that the insular Grecian cities vi'ere not only feeble indi¬ 
vidually, but naturally helpless against the lord.s of the sea.® 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that long w^ 


* Coin))are tlie two passages of Xono- 
pViu’s Hdlynica, iii. 4, 7; iii. 6, 

"Are <rvt'rfTapa"y/ieyu>y iy rais 

r^y wo\tT€i^y, koI oi/Tf Sijjua/fpaTioy ^ti 
oC(n?s, &(rTrfp iv* 'AOrivaioiv, oCtc 5€fcap- 
Strirep AyfftiirSpov. 

But that 8onu! of tlipau BukarcliioM 
still coiitiuuotl, \vc know From tL« Biib- 
sequeafc passage. The Tliobau envoys 
say to tho" public asaembly at Athoiis, 


respecting tlie Spartans,— 

'AAAi fiijy Kal oCr vfjtuv &,irfffTi)<rav ipa- 
yepoi fl(riy 4^r}TraTrjK6T6S‘ {>tt6 re ruv 
apfiotXTuy Tvpayvovvrat,ical inrh S4Ka 
ous Afitraj'Spos Kttr(<m)(rev 4v 
c/ffto-Tj? ir6xu —where tlie J>ecemvii*8 ai*e 
noted as still subsisting, in 395 u.C. 
See uls«) Xei). Agosilaua, i. 37. 

2 Xeii. Helleu. iii. 5, 15. 
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which had been undertaken in the name of universal autonomy 
wa8 terminated by the battle of yEgospotanii. In place 
of imperial Athens w’as substituted, not the promised mmii 
autonomy, but yet more imperial oparta. An awtul pic- opt^ssIvo 

. **• 1 1 M r • -XT i_ • ojiiv thantbatof 

ture IS given by the philo-Laooinan Aenophon, in aPa AtnciB. 
B.C., of the ascendency exercised throughout all the Grecian cities, 
not merely by the Ephors and the public officers, but even by the 
private citizens, of "Sparta. “ The Lacedsemonians (says he in 
addressing the Cyroian army) are now the presidents of Greece; 
and even any single private Lacedaemonian can accomplish what 
he pleases.” ' “All the cities (he says in another place) then 
obeyed whatever order they might receive from a Lacediemoniaii 
citizen.”’" Not meri-ly was the general ascendency thus omni¬ 
present and irresistible, but it was enforced with a stringency of 
detail, and darkened by a thousand aecompanimeiits of tyranny 
and individual abuse, such as had never been known under the 
mueh-deeried empire of Athens. 

AVhi have mbre than one jiicturc of the Athenian empire, in 
siiceclies made hv hostile orators who had every motive in'KOBi 
to work up the stronge-st aiitipatbics m the bosoms of pri'(•< 11*01 
their audience against it. Wc have the addresses of “lalsof 
the Corinthian envoys at Sparta when stimulating the »niy, imt 
Spartan allies to the Peloponnesian War”—that of the ^liulpor 
envoys from Mitylujio delivered at Olympia to tlie WUIJ, 
Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted from Athens and 
stood in jiressiiig need of support—the discourse of Brasidas in the 
public assembly at Akauthus—and more than one speech also 
from Heniiokrates, iinpressiiig upon his Siialian countrymen hatred 
as well as fear of Athens.* Whoever reads these discourses, will 
see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great political wrong 
inherent in the very fact of her empire, robbing so many Grecian 
communities of their legitimate autonomy, over and above the 
tribute imposed. That Athens had thus already enslaved many 
(jk.ies, and was only watching for opportunities to enslave many 
more, is the theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical 
grievances—of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
&e., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athenians— 

’ Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 12. EtVJ ixlv yitp 8,t 1 0oi\ovTai S lan p dr r € (t 6 a i. 
ijif} ^yyhs at 'EAAijv/Set (this was ^ Xen. Ilellen. iii. 1, 5. Ilatrot ydp 

Hiwtkoii at Kalpe iu Bythiiiiii) tjjs 5« rore at eirtlBityro, S^ri AaK€dalfid~ 

'EXArfSoy AaKfSaifidytoi TrpofO'T^tfatrtj/* I'toy avijp ^■triraTTOt. 
iKayol Sf «<<ri ical els eKairros ^ j, {;y_p20. 

AaKeSai/j-ovlouy iv rats wdXtaiy Thncyd. iii. 9; iv. 69-85; vi. 78. 
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not one word is spoken. Had there been the smallest pretext for 
introducing such inflammatory topics, how much more impressive 
would have been the appeal of Breisidas to the sympathies of the 
Akanthians ! How vehement would have been the denunciations 
of the Mitylenasan envoys, in place of the tame and almost apolo¬ 
getic language which we now read in Thucydides I Athens 
extinguished the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished re- 
volters with severity, sometimes even with truelty. But as to 
other points of wrong, the silence of accusere, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

'I'he case is altered when we come to the period succeeding the 
luiIHTilVl baUlc of ^l^gospotami. ilerc indeed also, wo fiod the 
tbiK aii<i Spartan empire complained of (as the Athenian emjiire 
-I'lSS™ had been before), in contrast with that state of autonomy 
K'inivhB to which each city laid claim, and which Sparta not 
"luptoKKi merely promised to ensure, but set forth as her only 
iaiior'iier grouiid of War. Yet this is not the jiromincnt grievance 
finpu-,'. —other tojiics stand more cmpluitiiadly" forward. The 
Decemvirs and the Harmosts (some of the latter being Helots), 
the standing instruments of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely 
painful than the empire itself; as the language held by Brasidas 
at Akanthus admits them to be beforehand. At the time when 
Athens was a subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
drian Thirty and by the Lacedmmonian harmost in the acropolis— 
the sense of indignity arising from the fact of subjection was 
absorbed in the still more terrdile sufiering arising from the 
enormities of those individual rulers whom the imperial state had 
set up. Now Athens act up no local rulers—no native Ten or 
native Thirty—no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This 
was of itself an unspeakable exemption, when compared with the 
condition of cities subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also 
under that empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan 
harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own govera- 
meut, which was liable in case of default or delinquency to be tried 
before the popular Athenian Dikastery. But this same Dikastery 
(as I have shown in a former volume, and as is distinctly stated by 
Thucydides ’) was the harbour of refuge to each subject city ; not 
less against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against mis¬ 
conduct from other cities. Those who complain(!d of the hardship 

> See tho remarkable Bpcccli of rUryuiubus in TliuoyJ. viii. 48, .'>, wliidi I 
have before referred to. 
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suffered by a subject city, from tbo obligation of bringing causes 
to be tried in the IJikastery of Athens—even if we take the case 
as they state it, and overlook the unfairness of omitting tlioae 
numerous instances wherein the city was thus enabled to avert or 
redress wrong done to its own citizens—would have complained 
both more loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present 
Athenian harmost; esjwcially if there were co-existent a native 
government of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty conni- 
nivances, like tjie partnership of theTThirty at Athens with the 
Lucedmmouian harmost Kallibius.’ 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution of Spartan 
empire in tdaec of Athenian was a gain, either for the 'ihis.MJio 

^ 1 ~ . nion* Ui Ik* 

subject cities or for Greece generally ; while in many 
iioints, it was a great and serious aggravation of 
sulforing. And this abuse of power is the more deeply ojijwM Imiily 

to be regretted, as Siiarta enjoyed after the battle of «iiiR a Kdtxt 
1A i. • • 1 '2. \ A,1 lUidHt.dilc 

yi^^^’osjKttaini a prcciouy opportunity—such as AIIioiih toi.iwimt.y 

bad never batl^ and such as never again reeurred—of (1',™,'?“"' 
riHirganising the (Jrecian world on wise principles, and with a view 
to Pan-hellcnie stability and barmony. It is not lier greatest sin 
to have refused to grant universal autonomy^ She had indeed 
promised it; but we might jmrdon a departure from specific jiorfor- 
iiianee, bad she excbaiiged the boon for .one far greater, which it 
was within her reasonable power, at the end of dOy n.c., to confer, 
'riiat universal town autonomy, tow’ards which the Grecian instinct 
tended, tbongli immeasurably better than univcrs^al subjection, was 
yet accompanied by much internal discord, and by the still more 
formidable evil of lielplessuess against any efficient foreign enemy. 
To ensure to the llelleuie world external safety as well as internal 
concord, it was not a new empire which was wanted, but a new 
])olitical combination on equitable and comprehensive principles; 
divesting each town of a portion of its autonomy, and creating 
a common authority, responsible to all, for certain definite con¬ 
trolling purposes. If ever a tolerable federative system would have 
been practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of /Egospotami. 
'J'he Atheuiau empire—which, with all its defects, I believe to have 
been much better for the subjcct-citles than universal autonomy 
would have been—had already removed many difficulties, and 
shown that combined and systematic action of the maritime Grecian 
world was no impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted 
h(’rsclf for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but a.s 

^ Xtm. Ilclleu. ii. a, 'I U Compare the coilfvmouiiinH tiiul got poBsoMsiou of ilio 
Jiuulogodia Ciiau of Tlicboa, after tho La- K:ulmci.i (v. 2, 
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president and executive agent of a new (loufcderacy of Delos— 
reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles on which 
that confederacy had first been organised. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent members of the 
Spans original spod at Delos had shown themselves insensible 
to its value. As soon as the pressing alarm from Persia 
fedMacy of had passed over, some had discontinued sending deputies, 
iJigwSi* others had disoteyed requisitions, others again had 
" bought off their mdigations, and furfei^ed their rights 
work won. autonomous and voting members, by pecuniary 
bargain with Athens; who, being obliged by the duties of her 
presidency to enforce obwlicnce to the Synod against all reluctant 
members, made successively many enemies, and was gradually 
converted, almost without her own seeking, fi'om IVosident into 
Emperor, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution of 
the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happened before, 
it does not follow that they would now have happened again, 
assuming the same exjreriment to have been retried by Sparta, 
with manifest sincerity of purpose and tolerabl* wisdom. The 
Grecian world, esjiccially the maritime portion of it, had passed 
through trials not less painful than instructive, during this im¬ 
portant interval. Nor does it seem rash to suppose, that the bulk 
of its members might now have been disposed to perform steady 
confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of S})arta, 
had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal confederacy, 
treating every city as autonomous and equal, except in so Jar as 
each was bound to obey the resolutions of the general synod. 
However impracticable such a scheme may appear, we must 
recollect that even Utopian schemes have their transient moments, 
if not of certain success, at least of commencement not merely 
possible but promising. And my belief is, that had KaUIkratida.s, 
with his ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment and force of moral re¬ 
solution, been the final victor over imperial Athens, he would not 
have let the moment of pride and omnipotence pass over without 
essaying some noble project like that sketched above. 

- It is to be remembered that Athens had never had the power of 
orgalfizing any such generous Pan-hellenic combination. She had 
heoome depopularized in the legitimate execution of her trust, as 
president the Confederacy of Delos, against refractory memb(W* 

> Such is the justification offered t.y | atelyboforethel'elopomiesianWarfThu- 
the Atheman envoy at Spmta, immedi-1 cyd. i. 7.5, 7«). And it is borne out in 
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She had been obliged to choose between breaking up the Con¬ 
federacy, and keeping it together under the strong compression 
of an imperial chief. But Sparta had not yet become depopularized. 
She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian world, 
and might at that moment have reasonably hoped to carry the 
members of it along with her to any liberal and I’an-hellenic 
organization, had she attempted it with proper earnestness. Un¬ 
fortunately she took the opposite course, under the influence of 
Lysander; founding a new empire faI*morc oppressive and odious 
than that of Athens, with few of the advautagc.s, and none of the 
excuses, attached to the latter. As she soo^ bi*ame even more 
unjiopular than Athens, her moment of high tide, for Ijeneticent 
I'an-hellcnic combination, passed away also—never to return. 

Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks under her empire, 
with a tribute of more than 1000 talents imposed upon imnpimn, 
tlicm—and continuing to be chief of her landed alliance 
in Central Greece, which now included Athens as a 
simple unit—Sparta was the all-pervading imperial 
power in Greece.’ Her new empire w;is organized by 
the victorious ^sander; hut with so much aiTogance, 
and so much personal ambition to goveni all Greece by means of 
nominees of his own. Decemvirs and Harmosts—that ho raised 
numerous rivals ami enemies, as wa 11 at Sparta itself as elsewhere. 
The jealousy enteitained by KiugTausauias, the offended feelings 
of Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which these new 
pliicnomena brought about (in spite of the opposition of Lysander) 
the admis.sion of Athens as a reived democracy into the Laceda'- 
moTiia?? confederacy—has been already related. 

In the early months of 403 B.C., Lysander was partly jit home, 
partly in Atticii, exerting himself to sustain the falling oligarchy 
of Athens against the increasing force of Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peirmus. In this purpose he was directly 
thwarted by the opposing views of King Pausanias, and three nut 
of the live Ephors.® But though the Ephors thus checked Lysander 
in 'regard to Athens, they softened the humiliation by sending him 
abroad to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the llelles- 
poiit; a step which had the farther advantage of putting asunder 
two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias had now become. 
That which Lysander had tried in vain to do at Athens, he was 

the main by the narrative of Thucydidds 'EXAdSos irponTdrai, Ac. 
himself (i. iif)). ‘ Xca. Hellen. ii. 4, '.i8-.'10. 

^ Xen. floilen. iii. t, 3. irdinjs tt/s 
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doubtless better able to do in Asia, where he had neither Pausanias 
nor the Kphors along with him. Ho could lend clFcclive aid to 
title Dotarchies and Harniosts in the Asiatic cities, against any 
in|ern^ opposition with which they might be threatened. Bitter 
were the complaints which reached Sparta, both against him and 
against his rnling partisans. Arf. length the Ejihors were prevailed 
upon to disavow the Dokarcliies, and to proclaim that they would 
UQt .hindeu^ the cities* from resuming their former governments at 
pleasure.’ 

But all the crying oppres.dons set forth in the complaints of the 
T.ysaniUT' maritime jities would have been insufficicnl to procure 
I'liariiaBiwun, the recall of Lysaiidcr from his command in the Ifelles- 
nnnhh poiit, luid iiot Plianuibazus joined his remonstrances to 
disgultailr the rest. Thcs;e last representations so strengthened the 
cneniie.s of l.ysamler at Sjiarta. that a perenijitory order 
was sent to recall him. (loiistrained to obey, he came 
hack to Sparta, hut the comparative disgrace, and the loss of that 
boundless power which he had enjoyed on his command, was so 
insiijiportable to him, that he obtained iionnission to go on a 
])ilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Amnion in Libm, under the plea 
that he had a vow to dischai’gc.'- He apjicar.s also to have vi.sited 
the temples of Dcljihi and Dodona,” with secret mnliitions jirojccts 
which will he mentioned jircsently. This politic withdrawal 


' Aetu, Hellcii. 111 . 4, 2, The lecBll of Lysander inustj^hivvo 

2 liy.saiiil. u. 10,‘-!0, 01. boon Uk! IcrininatioLi, not of tliiK cotu- 

Tlie facts, which [-’httaJX'h sbiti's ro- inniid, but of a subsinjiipiit crfuiuiaml. 
HpcctiiJg Lysander, ctmiiot be reconciled I^Kn-oover, it seems to mo neccssaiy, in 


with the cliroiiology which he adopt.s. 
He represents the iccall of Lysaiider at 
till) instance of Phariiabazus, with alf* 
the facts whicli preceded it, as hiivmg 
occutTod prior to the reconstituti<ii) of 
the Athenian' dcmoci’aey, whicJi event 
we kmiw to liave taken place iu the 
stumiKT of 4u:' u.o. 

Lysandcr cnjjttired Ssvmos in the latter 
half of 404 H.C., after tlie suiTciuler of 
Athens. After the capture of Samos, 
he came homo in triumph, in the autuuin 
of 404 n.c. (Xeii. Hellen. iii, 15, 0). Ho 
W.as at home, or serving in Attica, in 
the beginning of 40d h.c. (Xeu. Jielleu. 
ik 4, bu). 

when Ijysander came home at 
the ond'of 404 it.o., it was his tnum- 
pliant return; it was not a recall pro- 
voke<3 by yoinplaints of PliaiTiabazus. 1 
Yet there can Iiave been no other re-, 
turn before the restoration of the de-! 
uiocracy at Atlieus. | 


onler to make room for tlie faffs stiittid 
respecting Lysaiuler as well ns about tlie 
Dokarcliies, that we should suppose him 
to liave boon again sent out (after lus 
quarrel with Puusniiias in Attica) in 4(i;{ 
H.C., to command in Asia. Tiiis is iio- 
w'hcro positively stab'd, but I hn<l 
nothing to coutriubct it, and I seo no 
othei- way of making room lor the facts 
stated about Lysauder. 

It is to be noted that Diodonis has a 
decided error in chronology as to flio 
date of the restoration of the Athenian 
democracy. He places it iu 401 ij.c. 
(Diod. xiv. :)d), two years later than its 
real date, which is 40;J n.c.; thus length¬ 
ening by two years the interval between 
the surrender of Atliens and the re¬ 
establishment of the democracy. Plu¬ 
tarch also seems to have conceived that 
interval aa much longer than it really 
was. 

® Plutarch, Lyaaiid. c. 25. 
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softened tlie jealousy agaiast him, so that we shall find him, after 
a year or two, I'c-established in great influence and ascendency. 
He was sent as Spartan envoy, at-what precise moment,we do not 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid" to die 
recently established despotism of Dionysius.' 

The position of the Asiatic G*eeks, along the coast of lonin, 
iEolis, and the Hellespont, became very peculiar after 
the triumph of Sparta at H'igospotami. I have alrgatjy 
recounted how, immediately after the great Athenian i’n>.ia.ac- 
catastrophe before Syracuse, the Persian king had re- tt,.. Amity 
newed his grasp upon those cities, from , which tin; «,ti] sparta. 
vigorous hand of Athens had kcj)t him excluded for more’than 
fifty years; how Sparta, bidding for his aid, had consented by 
thn'C formal conventions to surrender them to him, while her 
comnnssioner Lichas even reproved the Milesians for their aversion 
to this bargain; how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, 
competing for the same advantage, had expressed her willingness 
to pay the siime price for it® After the battle of ^Dgospotami, this 
convention was. carried into effect; though seemingly not without 
disputes betwee^^the satrap Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysander 
and Derkyllidas on the other." Tl)^ latter was Laceda'inonian 
harniost at Ahydos, which town, so important as a station on the 
llellesjiont, the Lacedaemonians seem still to have retained. Ihit 
Pharnabazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com¬ 
mand of the llclhwiiontine Tl'folis and of tlie TromI than ever tliey 
had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in the interior.' 

Another element however sbon became operative. The con¬ 
dition'of the Greek cities on the coast of Ionia, though 
according to Pereian regulation they belonged to the tccii'di“viiic 
satrapy of Tissaphernes, was now materially determined, anihitious' 
—first, by the competing claims of Gyrus, who wishW Cyrus, wlai.se 
to take them away from him, and tried to get such tln-y Bfek 
transfer ordered at court—next, by the aspirations of sSSiPs'.*^ 
that young prince to the Persian throne. As Cyrus rested his hope 
of success on Grecian cooperation, it was highly important to him 
to render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on his own 
side of the Aegean. Partly his own manifestations of just and 
conciliatory temper, partly the had name and known jjarfidy of 
Tissaphernes, induced the Grecian cities with one accord to revolt 

' I’hitaroh, Lysander, o. 2. Ilellon. Hi. 1, !). 

^ Tljucyd. viii. 18-37, 50-58, 84. * Xcn. Uolleu. Hi. 1, 13. 

’ I’lutanii) Lysandur, e. 10, 20; Xon. 
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from the latter. All threw themselves into tlie arms of Cyrus, 
except Miletus, where Tissaphcmes interposed in time, slew the 
leaders of the intended revolt, and banished many of their partisans. 
Cyrus, - receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration; while he 
at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons into the otlier 
cities to protect them against attack.' 

This local quarrel was however soon merged in the more com- 
liaSof' prehertsive dispute rejecting the Persian succession. 
(ivTOM, Ti»a. Both parties were found on the field of Ifunaxa; Cyrus 
rPtunis as with the Greek soldiers and Milesian exiles on one side 
—Tissaphcmes on the other, llow that attempt, upon 
Asm Miniir, which so much hinged in the future history both of Asia 
Minor and of Greece, tenninated—I have already recounted. 
Probably the impression brought liack by the I.aceda!moniau fleet 
which left Cyrus on the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted 
the most difficult country without any resistance, was highly 
favourable to his success. So much the more painful would be the 
disappointment among the Ionian Greeks when the news of his 
death was afterwards brought; so much the greater their alarm, 
when Tissaphcmes, having relinquished the pursuit of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks at. the moment when they entered the mountains 
of Karduchia, came down as victor to the seaboard ; more powerful 
than,ever—rewarded® by the Great King, for the services which 
he had rendered against Cyrus, with all the territory which had 
been governed by the lattei*, as well as with the title of com¬ 
mander-in-chief over all the neighbouring satr£qis—and prepared 
not only to reconquer, but to punish, the revolted maritime cities, 
lie began by attacking Kyme; %aviiging the territory, with great 
loss to the citizens, and exacting from them a still larger con¬ 
tribution, i^ien the approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to 
besiege their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to Sparta, as the 
great imperial power of Greece, to entreat her protection against 
the aggravated slavery impending over them.^ The Laceda‘mo- 
nians had nothing farther to expect from the king of Persia, with 
whom they had already broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. 
Moreover the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who were now 
coming home along the Euxine towai-ds Byzantium, had become 

* Xen. Auab, i. 8. 

* XeD. Anab. ii. 19; ii. 4, 8; Xen. 

Hellen. iii. 1, 3 j iii. 3, 13. 


^ Biodor xiv. Sri. 
* Diodor, ut mp. 
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diffused tlirouglioul Greece, inspiring signal coiitemiit fur Persian 
military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment hy war against »wo-m 
the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spartan Ephors 
were induced to comjJy with the petition of their Asiatic 
countrymen, and to send over to Asia Thimbron at the i 
Iread of a considerable force; 2000 Ncodamodcs (or ^'“','".' 1 “ 
Helots who liad been (-nfranchised), and 4000 Polo- >'r.mwiiii 
pownesian lieavy-anncd, accompanied })y 300 Athenian 
horsemen, out of the number if those who had been Muxessniia 
adhcftnts of the Thirty, four years before ; an aid granted “ 
by Athens at the special request of'J'hinibron. Arriv- ii.ikjri,ri., 
ing ill Asia during the winter of 400-ol)9 b.c., Tliimliroii was 
reinforeed in the spring of 399 b.c. hy the Gyreian army, who 
wi'rc brought aeross from Tliraee as descrihed in my host, chapter, 
and taken into Laecdannouian jiay. With this large force he 
hecanie more than a match for the satr.aps, oven on the plains 
where they eoiild lunploy their imiiieroiis cavalry. The petty 
Grecian princes of Pergaraus and Tcuthrania, holding that territory 
hy ancient grants from Xerxes to their ancestors, joined their 
troops to his, contributing much to enrich Xenoplioii at the 
moment of Ids departure from llie ^lyreiaiis. Yet Thimbron 
aeliicved nothing worthy of so large an array, lie not only 
miscarried in the siege of Larissa, but was even unable to main¬ 
tain order among his own soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately 
both friends and foes.' Sui'h loud complaints were transmitted to 
Sparta of his irregularities and liiefficieuey, that tlie Ephors first 
sent him an order to mareli into Karia where Tissaphernes resided, 
—and next, before that order was executed, dispatelieil Derkyl- 
lidas to siqiersede liim ; seemingly in the winter 399-398 li.i'. 
'riiimbrou on returning to Sjiarta wius fined and banished.* 

It is highly prohahle that the (,'yreiaii soldiers, though ex¬ 
cellent in the Held, yet having been disappointed of c<.i,j»ct..r 
reward for the jirodigious toils which they had gone 
through in their long march, and having been kept on '''"“S'- 
short allowance in Thrace, as well as cheated hy Seuthes—were 
greedy, unscrupulous, and hard to he restrained, in the matter of 
pillage; especially as Xenophon, their most influential general, 
had now loft them. Their conduct greatly improved under Der- 
kyllidas. And though such improvement was doubtless owing 
partly to the superiority of the latter over Thimbron, yet it seems 

* Xen. Helleu. iii, I, 5-8 j Xen. Aniib. " Xcn. Kellon. iii. 1, ?; Diodor. xiv, 
vii. S, 8-16, :)ii. 
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also partly ascribable to the fact that Xenophon, after a few 
months of residence at Athens, accompanied him to Asia, and 
resumed the command of his old comrades.' 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource aud cunning, as to 
j)crkyiii(iu» bave acquired the surname of Sisyphus.® He had served 
1 1 lice with throughout all the concluding years of the war, and had 
n'nmi'’ been llarmost at Abydiis during the naval command of 
e'lanmiMniiH Lysiuidcr, who condemned him, on the complaint of 
OT.lV.i™,'"' Pharuabazu?, to the dil||raec of public e.\i)osure with his 
shield on his arm: ’ this was (I presume) a disgraw, because an 
officer of rank always had his shield carried for him hy an 
attendant, except in the actual eiuaamtcr of battle. Having never 
forgiven I’haniabazus for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now 
took advantage of a misunderstanding Ixdwccn that siitrap and 
'I'issaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, and conduct his 
army, bt)0() .strong, into the territory of the former.'* Thi! moun¬ 
tainous region of Ida gcnei'ally known as the 'J'rnad—inhabited by 
a population of AColic Griahs (who had gradually Ilellenized the 
indigenous inhabitants), and thcrc;forc known as the vEolis of 
Pharnabazu.s—was laid open to him by a recent event, important 
in itself as well as instructive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was })arcelled into so many satrapii's; 
i>i, 4 t,inm(iun each satrap being bound to send a fixed amount of 
annual tribute, and to bold a certain amount of military 
force ready, for the court at Susa. Provided be was 
Mih-Niiruii. punctual in fulfilling tliesi- obligations, little inquiry was 
made as to his other proceedings, unless in the rare case of his 
maltreating some individual Persian of high rank. In like manner, 
it appears, each satrajiy was divided into sul)-satra])ies or districts; 
each of these held by a deputy, who jiaid to the sati'ap a fixed 
tribute and maintained foi' him a certain military force—liaving 
liberty to govern in other resjieels as he pleased. Eesides the 
tribute, however, presents of undefined amount were of constant 
occurrence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the deputy 

* There is no positive teBtiiHony to ' another reason is, the great detail with 
this; yet such, is my belief, as I have : wliich the military oi>eratiotis of Uerkyl- 
stated at the close of the lust chai)ter. i lidas are described, rendering it probable 
It is certain that Xenojthou was serving > that the narrative is from im eye-witness, 
uuder Agcsilaue ill Aai» throe yeain after j 2 Xeii. Hellen. iii. I, 8; Ephoriw ap.' 
this time; the only matter left for con- I Athemo. xi. }i. htjO. 
jeeture is, at what precise moment he ' » Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 0. ryv 

went out the second time. The umi'keil a<nri5a 

lllpruvement in the Cyreian soldiers, k 4 ^ Xcu. Hellen. iii. 1, 10; iii. 2 28. 
one nasoii fur the statement in the text; 
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to the satrap. Ncvertlu'le.'s, enough «Jis extoi'linl tVoin the people 
(vve need hai-dly add), to leave an ample profit both to the one and 
to the other.' 

This region called vl'lolis had been entrusted by Pharnabazus to 
a native of Dardanus named Zenis, who, after bolding nauu, 
the iX)st for some time and giving full satisfaction, died 
of illness, leaving a widow with a son and daughter still 
minoi%. The satrap was on the })oint of giving the 
district to another person, wh?n Mania, the widow of 
Zenis, hei'self a native of Dardanus, preferred her petition 
to be allowed to succeed her husband. Visiting Pharna- 
hazus with money in hand, sufficient not only to sati.sfy him.self, 
but also to gain over bis mistresses and bis ministers "—slie said to 
him—“ My busband was faithful to yon, and paid his tribute so 
regularly as to obtain your tbanhs. If I serve you no wor.s(: than 
be, why should you name any other dej)uty? If I fail in giving 
you satisfaction, you can always remove me, and give! the place 
to another.” Pharnabazus grant(!d her ])etItion, and had no can,sc 
to repent it. Mania was regular iu her ])aympnt of tribute—■ 
frequent in bringing him })rcsents—and splendid, beyond any 
of his other deputies, iu her manner of receiving him w henever be 
visited the district. 

Her chief residence was at Skepsis, Gergis, and Kebren— 
inland towns, strong both by ])o.sltiou and by foi tifieation, JUiiiwy 
amidst the moniitainons region once belonging to the 
'i'eukri Gergithes. Jt was here too that she kept her utlii'li.T 
tre.isures, which, j>.artly left by her husband, pai'tly Manlii. 
accumulated by herself, bad gradually rciaehed an enormous sum. 
But her district also reached down to the coast, comprising among 
other towns the classical name of Ilium, and probably her own 
native city the neighbouring Dardanus. 8hc maintained, besides, 
a large military*force of Grecian mercenaries in regular pay and 
excellent condition, which she emplojed both as garrison for each 
of her dependent towns, and as means for conquest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. She bad thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
Ilainaxitus, and Kolonai, in the sonth(!rii part of the Troad > 

* Soe tlio deficriptioix of the sati'Bpy uf system pmTilent throughout a lai-ge 
Cyrus (Xeuoph. Aiiab. i. 9, 19, 21, 22). porticu of Asia to the preaeut day. 
hi tlio main, this division ami Biibdivi- - Xon. lloileu. iii. 1, h). 'kvaCtvia,ea. 
Sion of the entire oinjiire into revenuo- rhv <tt6\ov, ko.} Kct$ovfra, &<rr( 

<list.i‘icts, eaeli hold by a nonuneo re- Kal avr^ Sovyai, nal rais ttoA- 

sponsible for payment of the rent or tri- \aKlcriy avrov 
biite, to the government or to aonie fx^yois /.td\i<TTa irapa 4>ai}yaMC‘Pf 
higher ofDcer of the government—is the i pevero. 


2 B 2 
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comnuuKliiiiT liev Iroopo iu [jei'soii, sittiiif; in lier chariot to witness 
the attack, and rewarding everyone wlio distinguished himself. 
Moreover, when Pharnabazns undertook an expedition against the 
predatory Mysians or Pisidiaus, she acconij»anied him, and her 
military force formed so much the best part of his army, that he 
])aid. her the highest compliments, and sometimes condescended 
to ask her advice.‘ So, ulicn Xerxes invaded (Ireeee, Artemisia 
(jueen of Jlalikarnassus not only furnished .ships among tlte Ix'st- 
appointed iu his fleet, and fought bravely at Siilamis, but also, 
when he chose to call a council, stood alone in daring to give him 
sound opinions contrary to his own leaning.s ; opinions which, 
fortunately for the Grecian world, he could bring himself only 
to tolerate, not to follow.^ 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious and 
Assasaimi- wcll-provided, A'iolis was the most defensible part of the 
Mania*. Satrapy of Pbarnabazus, and might probably have defied 
Dcrkyllidas, bad not a domestic, traitor put an end to 
lon.Sdu’ ^‘cr life. Her son-in-law, .Meidias, a Greek of Skepsis, 
w*SL- whom she lived on terms of intimate confidence— 
inctigha*’nuy'‘ “ tliougb bile Wiis scrupulously mistrustful of everyone 
ii'inaod. jjg [(; ig prijper for a despot to be”^—was so 

inflamed by bis own ambition and by the suggestions of evil 
counsellors, who told him it was a shame that a woman should 
thus he ruler while he was only a private man, that he strangled 
her iu her chamber. Following up his nefarious scheme, he also 
assassinated her son, a beautiful youth of seventeen. lie suc¬ 
ceeded in getting jwssession of the three strongest places in the 
district, Kchren, Skepsis, and Gergi.s, together with the accumu¬ 
lated treasure of Mania. But the commaiidcrs in the other towns 
refused obedience to liis summons, until they should receive orders 
from Pliariiabazus. To that satrap Meidias instantly sent envoys, 
bearing ample presents, with a petition that tbe satrap would 
grant to him the district which had been enjoyed by Mania, 
i'harnahazus, repudiating the presents, sent an indignant reply to 


1 Xen. Hcllen. iii. 1, 15. 

3 Herod, ■viii. 09, 

Such is the emphatic language of 
Xenophon ilollen. iii. 1, 14)—MciS/as, 

0ll7OTp^S OOTTJS i-VaiTTf pupils 

7nr4 nvoiv, ws cuo'xp^v €?7j, yvveuKa fifv 
8’ IBidirriv c?roi» rovs /j,hv 
&\\ov5 fxd\a (pvAarroM^'f'V^ 

, & O’ ‘TT e p i V Tvpapy($ t Tpoir- 
Se VKTTeVO’PfflJT Kol ifTTTa- 

Sicrvep kv yvvij yo.fi$pbu acrird- 


^ofTo, — eleeXd^y a/KOTTPi^ai ai/r^iy K^yfrai. 

For tlie illustration of this habitual 
insecurity in which the Grecian despot 
lived, see the dialogue of Xenoplion 
called Hieron (i. 1*2; ii. 8-10; vii. lo). 
Ho pfu-ticulurly dwells upon the multi¬ 
tude of family crimes which stained the 
houses of the Grecian despots, murders 
bv fathers, sons, brothers, wives, &c. 
(Iii. 8). 
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Meidias—“ Keep them until I coinc to seize them—and to seize 
you also along with them. I would not consent to live, if I wc'.rc 
not to ftvonge the death of Mania.” ‘ * 

At that critical moment, prior to the coining of the satrap, 
Derkyllidas presented himself with his army, and found niiii 
jEolis almost defenceless. The three recent conquests SiT;'."' 
of Mania—Lari.ssa, llamaxitus, and Kolonm—surrcii- 
dered to him as soon as he a])]>earcd ; while the garrisons {“OTiou'ij 
of Ilium and some other places, who had taken special 
service under Mani.a, and found thomRclves worse off now that 
they had lost her, accepted his invitation to renounce Persian 
dependence, declare themselves allii's of Sparta, and hold their 
cities for him. lie thus became master of itiost jiart of tin' 
district; with the exception of Kebren, Skepsis, and Gergis, 
which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of I’harnahazus, 
<,)n arriving before Kebren, however, in spite of this necessity for 
haste, he remained inactive for four days,“ hceausc the sacrifices 
were unpropitious; while a rash subordinate officer, hazarding an 
unwarranted attack during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. 
The sacrifices at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was 
rewarded for his patience. I'lie garrison, affected by the example 
of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed their conimaiKlei', 
who tried to earn the satra])’s favour by holding out and assuring 
to him this very strong ])Iace. Sending out heralds to jjroelaiin 
that they would go with Greeks and not with Pei'sians, they 
admitted the Lace<la;monians at once within the gates. Having- 
thus fortunately captured, and duly secured, this im])ortant town, 
Derkyllidas marched against Skfqtsis and Gergis, the former of 
which w'as held by Meidias himself; who, dreading the arrival of 
Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, thought it best 
to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. lie sent to solicit a con¬ 
ference, demanding hostages for his safety. 'When he came forth 
from the town, and demanded from the Laccda;monian commander, 
on what tenns alliance would ho granted to him, the latter replied 
—“ On condition that the citizens shall be left free and autono¬ 
mous ; ” at the same time marching on, without waiting either for 


’ Xen. Hollcn. iii. 1, 13. 

2 Xen. Hellon. iii. 1, 18; Biodor. ziv. 
38. 

Tlie reader will remark Imre how 
Xenophon shapes the naiTativo in such 
a niamior ns to iiiculcttto the pious duty 
in a general of obeying the waruiugs 


j furnished by the sacrifice—either foi 
! action or for inaction. 1 liave already 
I noticed (in my preceding chajiteis) liow 
! often )n) duos this in the Anal>a«s. 

; Such an inference is never (I bcliev’e) 
i to be found suggested iu TliuoyditlaK 
! 
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acquiescence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of tlie assailants, and 
aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was obliged to give 
orders that the gate should be opened; so that Dcrkyllidas found 
himself by this rapi^ manoeuvre, in jwssession of the strongest 
placc^in the district without either loss or delay; to the great 
delight of the Skepsians themselves.' 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acro])olis of Skepsig to otfer a 
isTkyiiiita sacrifice of thanks to Athene, the great patron goddess 
3'i'S»tw of Ilium and most of the Teukrian towns—caused tlie 
Sd GlTEia. garriaen of Meidias to evacuate the town forthwith, and 
Sum* consigned it to the citizens themselves, exhorting tlu'm 
!hc imiilmoa conduct tlieif political affairs as became Greeks and 
of.waiuiv freemen. Tiiis proceeding, which reminds iis of Brasidas 
in contrast with Lyrander, was not less politic tlian generous; 
since Derkyllidas could hardly liojie to hold an inlanil town in the 
midst of the Persian safrajiy except hy the attaelimcnts of the 
citizens themselvea. lie then niarclied away to Gergis, still con¬ 
ducting along with him Meidias, who urganfly entreated to lie 
allowed to retain that town, the last of his remaining fortresses. 
Without giving any decided answer, Derkyllidas took him hy his 
side, and marched with him at the head of his army, arrayed only 
in doul)lc file, so as to carry the ap])carancc of peace, to the foot 
of the lofty towers of Gergis. Tlie garrison on the walls, seeing 
Meidias along with him, allowed him to approacli without dis¬ 
charging a single missile. “Now, Meidias (said he), order the 
gates to be opened, and show me the way in, to the temple of 
Athene, In order that I may there offer sacrifice.” Again, Meidias 
was forced, from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give 
the order; and the l..iacediemonian forces found themselves in 
possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops round 
tlie walls, ill order to make sure of his conquest, ascended to 
the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he pro¬ 
ceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he divested of his 
character of prince and of his military force—incorjiorating the 
latter in the T.acedcemonlan army, lie then called upon Meidias 
to specify all his paternal property, and restored to him the whole 
of what he claimed as such, though the bystanders protested 
against the .statement given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he 
laid hands on all the jiroperty, and all the tivasurcs of Mania— 

’ Xcn. Helleu. iii. 1, 
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and caused ber liouso, winch Mcndlas bad taken for blniE^lf, to be 
put under si'al—as lawful.prey; since Mania bad belonged to 
]’barnaba;«us,' against whom the I.<acedannonians were making 
war. On coming out after examining and verifying ibc contents 
of the house, be said to bis officers, “Now^my friend.s, wo have 
here already worked out pay for the whole army, 8000 men, 
for near a year, ^^'batevor we acquire besides, shall come to you 
also.” He well knew the favourable efTect which this intclligeiua; 
would produce upon the temjier, as well as upon the diK(iplinc, of 
the army—especially upon the Cyreians, who bad tasted tin; dis¬ 
comfort of irregular pay and povei'ty. • 

“And where am 1 to live?” asked Meidias, who found himself 
turned out of the house of Mania. “ lu yo\ir rightful ]>lace of 
abode, to be sure (rcj)li(!d J lerkyllidas); in your native town 
.Skepsis, and in your jmtornal bouse.” ^ ^Ybat became of the 
,as.“assiii afterwards, wo do not hear. But it is satisfactory to find 
that he did not reap the anticipated reward of his erime; the 
fruits of which w'cre, an inqiortant advantage to Dcrkyllidas and 
his army,—and a stiljk more important blessing to the Greel^cilies 
which had been governed by Mania—eufrauchisement and auto¬ 
nomy. 

'J'his rapid, easy, and skilfully'-managed exploit—the ca])turc of 
nine towns in eight days—is all which Xenojdioii mentions n.c. 399 . 

;us achieved by Dcrkyllidas during the snmmer. Having 
acquired pay for so many months, ]«rha))s the soldiers lirvi'lli," 
may have been dis])osed to rest until it was spent. But JiS'uk,'""'’ 
as winter apjiroached, it became necessary to find winter 
quarters, without incurring the reproach wliieh had fallen 
upon Thimbron of consuming the substance of allies. Fearijig 


’ Xen. Hcllon. hi. 1, -0. eTttc ixoi, 
Movfa &€ rivos ; 01 Sf irdvrfs 
iJ-jrov^ Sti ^apvaSdCov. Ovkouv ical rd 
tKtft'Tjs, 4fapva0i^ov ; MaAirrra, ^<pa- 
irav. 'HfiiTip' ’hu ^ircl KparoO- 

iroXffJ.iDS ydp i)p.7v ^apvd^aCo^. 

Two points are remarkable here. 1. 
Tbe manner in whicli Mania, the adini* 
nisfcratrix of a largo district, with a pio- 
digious treasure and u lai-ge ai-my in 
is ti'oated as helowjin'j to riiariia- 
•tazus—as the servant or slave of IMiar- 
bazus. 2. The distinction hero taken 
between public property and jtrivate 
profHjrty, in reference to the laws of 
war and the rights of the eoiKpjeroib 
iJerkyllidaH lays claim to that which 
had belonged to Mania (or to Phariifi- 


bazns); but not to that which had be¬ 
longed t(* Moidins. 

According to the modern rules of iii- 
tpruatioiiid law, this distinction is one 
allowed and resjaiuted, everywhere ox- 
co]>1. at sea. Ihit in the ancient world, 
it by no means stood out so clearly or 
prominently; and the observance of it 
here deserves notice. 

“ Xon. llollen. iii. 1, 28. 

Thus fmishes the interesting narrative 
about Mania, Meidias, and Dcrkyllidas. 
The abundance of detail, and the dia- 
matic manner, in which Xenophon has 
worked it out, iinprcHS me with a lieJief 
Uiat ho was actually present at the 
scene. 
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however^that if lie changed his position, Pliarnabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian wivalry .to harass the Grecian ci^fis, 
be tendered a truce, which the latter willingly accepted. For the 
occupation of ^.olis by the T.aecd®monian general was a sort 
of watch-post (like |)cheloia to Athens), ft.Kposing tlie whole of 
Phrygia near the Propontis (in which wiis Daskylium the residence 
of Pharnabazus) to constant attack.' Derkyllidas accordingly only 
marched through Phrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, l)etwcen the 
Propontis and the Euxine; the same territory through which 
Xenophon an((|jthe Ten Thousand had marched, on their road 
from Kalpe to Chalkedon.^ lie procured abundant provisions anil 
booty, slaves as well as cattle, by plundering the Bithynian 
villages; not without occasional losses on his own side, by the 
carelessness of marauding parties." 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. Derkyllidas 
had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace (the Siinn' prince 
of whom Xenophon had had so much reason to complain) a 
reinftjjceTnent of 3i)0 cavalry and 200 pclt(|iBts—Odrysian I’lii'a- 
cians. These Odrysians established themselves in a separate 
camp, nearly two miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they 
surrounded with a palisade about man's height. Being inde¬ 
fatigable plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send 
them a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purjaise of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. Presently 
the camp became richly stocked, c.spccially with Bithynian caijdives. 
I'he hostile Bithynians however, watching their opportunity when 
the Odrysians were out marauding, suddenly attackt^d .at daybreak 
the 200 Grecian hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them over 
the palisade with darts and .arrows,' they killed and wounded some, 
while the Greeks with their spears were utterly helpless, and could 
only reach their enemies by pulling up the palisade and charging 
out upon them. But the light-armed assailants, easily evading the 
charge of wan'iors with shield and spear, turned round upon them 
when they begjin to retire, and slow several before they could get 
back. In each suwicssivc sally, the same phsenomena recurred, 
until at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, except 
fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians in the ffrst 
sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllida.s, instead of re- 

* Xen. Helten iii. 3, 1. 'J'lii, word ia caijital aud 

Aio\^Bo iftmrfixiffSai rj) eavrov oiK^trei ftignilicant, in Gfeciau warf.u-o. 

^ Xeu. Hellbi). iii, 2, ’4-1). 
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turrting with their comrades to the palisade. Derkjllidas lost no 
time in sending a reinforcement; which however came too late 
and found only the naked bodies of the slain. The victorious 
Bithynians canied away all their own captives.' 

At the beginning of spring the Spartam general returned to 
Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two other Spartans just 
arrived out as commissioners scut by the Ephors. Arakus came 
with instructions to prolonjr the command of Dcrkyllidas <ir 

for another year; as well as to communicate the satis-laiiRiac- 

. « 1 n V • 1 1 yi * • Sparta 

filction of tno Ji^pnors with tiui (.yreian amiy, in <;()n- «iiiitht‘ 
sequence of the great improvement in their conduct, o,n,iuci..i' 
comjiarcd with the year of Thirabron. *ne accordingly rSinl' 
assembled the soldiers, and addres.sed them in a mingled strain of 
praise and admonition; expressing his hope that they would 
continue the forhcarance which they had now hegun to practise 
towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cyreians 
(probably Xeno})hon himself), in his reply, availed himself of the 
occasion to pay a compliment to Dcrkyllidas. “ We (said he) are 
the same men now we were in the previous year; but v»e are 
under a difi'erent general: you need not look farther for the ex¬ 
planation.” ^ Without denying the superiority of Dcrkyllidas 
over his predecessor, wo may remark that the abundant wealth 
of Mania, thrown into his hands by accident (though ho showed 
great ability in turning the accident to account), was an auxiliary 
circumstance, not less unexpected than weighty, for ensuring the 
good behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the farther instructions of Arakus to visit all the 
principal Asiatic Greeks, and report their condition at npAviiHias 
Sparta; and Derkyllidas was^ pleased to see them ami 
entering on this survey at a moment when they would 
find the cities in undisturbed peace and tranquillity.'' 

So long as the truce continued both with Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus, these cities were secure from aggres- 

* Xen. Hollen. iii. 2, 4, iv ^i/Sai^oviKus 5iayoi(ras. 

^ Xen. ttellun. iii. 2, G, 7. I cannot Imt think that we ought hero 

Morns siipjKwes (I tiiink, %ith much to road ^ir’ ’E4>e'(rov not Air”E,p^(rov; or 
jirobability) that 4 ruv Kupeluy vpot- else &irh Aapi\nitcov. 
ffrrjK^s boro means Xenophon himself. It was at Lampsakus that this intcr- 
He could not with propriety advert view and conversation between Derkyl- 
to the fact that he himself had not been lidas and the commissionens took place, 
witli the army during fhe year of Thim* The comniiHsiouers were to ho sent fi-om 

Liuups.tfeais t<* I'ipiiosns tliroiigh tiic (fre- 
^ Xen, Hellen. iii. 2, 2. alt- cian cities. 

TOus air’ ’E^firoy Bill rUv 'EWjjytSaiif The expression ly fipvyp (vSatptiyiKtys 
vii\my, TfBdfityot Brt f/ieA\ov oil/eirBai i Biayovaay has reference to the foreign 
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sion and paid no tribute; tlie land-force of Derkyllidas affording' 
to them a protection ' analogous to that wliich had hccn conferred 
hy Athens and her powerful fleet, during the interval between the 
formation of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian cata¬ 
strophe at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it together and 
near at hand, yet without living at the coat of friends, was the 
problem. 

It was 'accordingly with great satisfaction that Derkyllidas 
noticed an intimation accidentally drop))cd by Arakus. Some 
envoys (the latter said) were now .at Sparta from the Thracian 
Chersonesus (the long tongue of laud bordering westward on the 
Hellespont), soliciting aid against their marauding I'hracian neigh¬ 
bours. That fertile peninsula, first hellcnisid a century and a half 
before by the Athenian Milfiades, had been a favourite resort for 
Athenian citizens, many of whom had acquired property there 
during the naval power of Athens. The battle of A^gospolanli 
dispossessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same time 
depriving the jaminsuhi of its protection against the Thracian.s. 
It now contained eleven distinct cities, of which Se.«tos wiis the 
most important; and its inhabitants combined to .send envoys to 
Sparta, entreating the Ejfliors to dis])atch a force for the purjjost; 
of building a wall across the isthmus from Kardia to Faktye; in 
recompense for which (they said) there was fertile, land enough 
open to as many settlers as chose to come, with coast and harbours 
for export close at band. Miltiades, on first going out to the 
Chersonese, bad secured it by constructing a cross wall on tlio 
same spot, which had since become neglected during the j)eriod of 
Persian supremacy ; Peri kies had afterwai'ds scut fresh colonists, 
and caused the wall to be repaired. But it seems to have beem 
unnecessary while the Athenian empire was in full vigour—sii'.ce 
the Thracian princes had been generally either conciliated, or ke).t 
off, by Athens, even without any such bulwark.^ Informed that 
the request of the Chersoncsites had been favourably li.stened to 
at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their project with bis 
own army. Having prolonged his truce*with I’harnabazus, he 
crossed the Hcllesjjont into Europe, and employed his army durii g 

relfttionB of the cities aud to their ex- : in many: boo the subsequent jaissages 
emption from annoyance by Persian anna , (hi. ‘2, 20 ; hi. 4, 7; iv. 8, 1). 

—without implying any internal froeilom ; ' Compare Xcn. Hulleii, iv. 2, r>. 

or good condition. There were LaoecUu- : - Hcrodot. vi. ,'!i;; Plutarch, Peri- 

moniau hai-mosts in most of them, and klOs, c. 10; Isokratcs, Or. v. (I’hilipp.) 
Dckurchies half broken tip or modified . s. 7. 
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the whole summer in constructing this cross wall, about 4\ miles 
in length. The work was distributed in portions to dlfibrent 
sections of the army, competition being excited by rewards for the 
most rapid and workmanlike execution; while the Cbersonesites 
were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the army, during an 
operation which provided security for all the eleven cities, and 
gave additional value to their lands and harbours. Numerous 
H'ttlers seem to have now come in, under Lacoda'.monlan auspici s 
—who were again disturbed, wholly or partially, when the 
LacediEinonian maritime empire was broken up a few years after¬ 
wards.' 

Ou returning to Asia in the autumn, ^fter the completion of this 
work which had kept hi.s army u8(!fully employed and 
amply provided during six months, Derkyllidas under- 
took the siege of Atarneus, a strong post (on the con- 
tinental coast eastward of Mitylene) occupied by some 
Cliian exiles, whom the T.accda'monian admiral Kratesippidas had 
lent corrupt aid in expelling from their native island a few years 
before.* These men, living by predatory expeditions against Chios 
and Ionia, were so well supplied with provisions that it cost 
Derkyllidas a blockade of eight months before he could reduce 
it. He placed in it a striuig garrison well supplied, that it might 
serve him as a retreat in case of need—under an Achmaii named 
Drake, whose name remained lung terrible from his ravages on 
the neighbouring plain of iSIysia." 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders jiresently 
reached him from the Ephors, directing him to march “j- 
into Karia and attack Tissaphernes. Tlie temporary uc unit's 
truce which had hitherto provisionally ke])t oif I’ersiaii •j'i:*iuh.ruo» 
soldiers and tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic Greeks, uabnzus, 
was now renounced by mutual consent. These Greeks 
had sent envoys to Sjiarta, assuring the Epliors that Tissaphernes 
would he constrained to renounce formally the sovereign rights o. 
Peraia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his residence in Karia 
were vigorously attacked. Accordingly Derkyllidas marched 
southward across the Mmander into Karia, while the Lacedm- 
monian fleet under Pharax coiiperated along the shore. At the 
same time, Tissaphernes on his side had received reinforcements 
from Siisa, together with the appointment of generalissimo over all 


* Xen. Ilellen. iii. ‘2, lO; iv. Xeii. Ilollen. iii. 2, 11; IsokmttM, 

Diydor. xiv. Or. iv. (Pauegyr.) s. 167, 

2 Oiodor. xiii. 65. 
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the Persian force in Asia Minor; upon which Pbarnabazns (who 
had gone up to court in the interval to concert more vigorous 
means of prosecuting the war, hut had now returned *) joined him 
in Karia, prepared to commence vigorous operations for the ex¬ 
pulsion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly garrisoned 
the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Ma;ander, at the 
head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with numerous 
Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As soon as he heard 
this news, Derkyllidas came back with his army from Karia to 
cover the towns menaced. Having recrossed the Maeander, he 
was marching with his array in disorder, not suspecting the enemy 
to be near, when on a sudden he came upon their scouts, planted 
on some sepulchral monuments in the road. lie too sent some 
scouts up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, who apprised 
him that the two satraps, with their joint force in good order, 
were planted here to intercept him. lie immediately gave orders 
for his hoplites to form in battle array of eight deep, with tlio 
peltasts, and his handful of horsemen, on each flank. Hut sucli 
was the alarm caused among his troops by this surjwise, that none 
could be relied upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians, 
Of the insular and Ionian hoplites, from Prienc and other cities, 
some actually hid their arms in the thick standing com, and fled ; 
others, who took their places in the line, manifested dispositions 
which left little hope that they would stand a charge; so that the 
Persians had the opportunity of fighting a battle not merely with 
superiority of number, but also with advantage of position and 
circumstances. Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. 
Timidity ot But Tissaphemes, who recollected well the valour of the 
Cyreian troops, and concluded that all the remaining 
S'ewWi” Greeks were like them, forbade it; sending forwanl 
Derkyllidas. heralds to demand a conference. As they approached, 
Derkyllidas, surrounding himself with a body-guard of the finest 
and the best-equipped soldiers,® advanced to the front of the line 
to meet them ; saying that he for his part was prepared to fight— 
but since a conference was demanded, he had no objection to 
grant it, provided hostages were exchanged. This having been 
assented to, and a place named for conference on the ensuing day. 


Diodor. xiv, 39. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. 

In the Anabasis (ii. 3, 3) Xenopbon 
mentions the like care tui tlie jwui of j 
Klearchus, to have the best-anned and i 
most imposing soldiers around him. i 


when he went to his interview with Tis- 
fiaphernda. 

Xenophon gladly availa himaelCof hit a 
opportunity, to pay an indirect coinpU- 
inent to the Cyreian army. 
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both armies were simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians to 
Tralles, the Greeks to Leukophrys, celebrated for its temple of 
Artemis Leukophryne.' 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphemes, even at a time 
when he was encouraged by a brother satrap braver than himselt^ 
occasioned to the Persians the loss of a very promising moment, 
and rescued the Grecian army out of a position of -much peril. It 
helps to explain to us the escape of the Cyreians, and the manner 
in which they were allowed to cross rivers and pass over the most 
difficult ground without any serious opposition; while at the same 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same impressions 
of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly suggested. 

The conference, as might he ex|)eeted, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas recjuired on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks complett' 
autonomy—exemption from Persian interference and tribute; while 
the two satra])s on their side insisted that the Lacedmmonian 
army should be withdrawn from Asia, and the Lacedaemonian 
harmosts from all the Greco-Asiatic cities. An armistice was 
concluded, to allow time for reference to the authorities at home; 
thus replacing matters in the condition in which they had been at 
the beginning of the year.“ 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Ageailaus king of 
Sparta arrived with a large force, and the war in all oorkyUidas 

- . p 1 • 1 siijU-TKerifil 

respects began to assume larger proportions—oi winch byAgcMiuus. 
more in the next cha])ter. 

But it wiis not in Asia alone that Sparta had been engaged in 
war. The prostration of the Athenian power had re- A’imaiion 
moved that common bond of hatred and alarm which .lipaitahad 
attached the allies to her headship: while her subsequent Snwisier 
conduct had given positive ofience, and had even excited 
against herself the same fear of unmeasured imperial am- 
bitioii which had before run so powerfully against Athens. She 
had appropriated to herself nearly the whole of the Athenian mari¬ 
time empire, with a tribute scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in 
amount. How far the total of 1000 talents was actually realised 
during each successive year, we are not in a condition to say; 
hut such was the assessment imposed and the scheme laid down by 
S])arta for her maritime dependencies—enforced too by omni¬ 
present instruments of rapacity and oppression, decemvirs and 
hannosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. When we add 
to this great maritime ympire the prodigious ascendency on laud 

* Xen. Hellou. iii, ‘2, 19; Diodor. xiv. :}9. - Xen, Holleii. id, 3, 20. 
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which Sparta had enjoyed before, we shall find a total of material 
power far superior to that which Athens had enjoyed, even in her 
day of greatest exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 b.c. 

This was not all. From the general dullness of character 
Broot pervading Spartan citizens, the full resources of the state 
were hardly ever put forth. Her habitual shortcomings 
Sou'iy' moment of action are kiicnly criticised by her own 

immStoiy fi’icnds, in contrast with the ardour and forwardness 
ticiurvof which animated her enemies. But at and after the battle 
lSi*'’nn ^^gospotami, the entire management of Spartan foreign 
ali’airs was found in the hands of Lysjindcr; a man not 
i,iiii.si,ari.i. only exempt from the inertia usual in his countrymen, but 
of the most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, as well for 
his countr)' as for him.self. Under his direction the immense ad¬ 
vantages which S[)arta enjoyed from her new position were at once 
systematised and turned to the fullest account. Now there was 
enough in the new ascendency of Sparta, had it Ixicn ever so mo¬ 
destly handled, to .spread apprehension through the Grecian world. 
But apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to he worked by her most 
aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable ambition. 
Fortunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the power of Sparta did 
not long continue to be thus absolutely wielded by Lysandor, whose 
arrogance and overweening position rai.sed enemies against him at 
home. Yet the first iinjjressions rec<'ived by the allies respecting 
Spartan empire, were derived from liis proceedings and his jdans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and such 
impressions continued, even after the influence of Lysander hims(>lf 
had been much abated by the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias 
and others. 

Wliile Sparta sojKiratcly had thus gained so much by tlie close of 
TiicSparums the war, not one of her allies had received the smallest 
iiruh?'* remuneration or compensation, except such as might bo 
of'vu" considered to bo involved in the destruction of a formidable 

enemy. Even the pecuniary result or residue which 
Lysauder had brought home with him (470 talents rf- 
1 I..IMI.K. luaining out of the advances made by Cyrtis), together 
with the booty acquired at Uekeleia, was all detained by the 
Lacedminonians themselves. Thebes and Corinth indeed presented 
demands, in which the other allies did not (probably durst not) 
join, to be allowed to share. But though all the efforts and 
Bufl'erings of the war had fallen upon these allies no less than upon 
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Sparta, tlie demands were refused, and almost resented as insults.' 
Hence there arose among the allies not merely a fear of the 
grasj)iug dominion, but a hatred of the monopolising rapacity, of 
Sparta. Of this new feeling an early manifestation, alike glaring 
and important, was made by the Thebans and Corinthians, when 
they refused to join Pausanias in bis march against Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles in Peirmus®—less than a year after the 
surrender of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had bated 
with such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of surrender. 
Even Arcadians and Achmans, too, habitually obedient as they were 
to Lacedaemon, keenly felt the different way hi which .she treated 
them, as compared with the previous years of war, when she had 
heon forced to keeji alive their zeal against the common enemy.'' 

I’he Lacedaemonians were however strong enough not merely to 
despise this growing alienation of their allies, but even 
to take revenge upon such of the Peloponnesians as had ciroatiKra.T 
incurred their di.spleasure. Among these stood con- 
.s])ieuous the Eleians ; now' under a government called 
dernoeratical, of which the leading man was Thrasydams 
—^a man who had lent considerable aid in 404 n.c. to 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peira'us. The “i™ of 
I'ileians, in the year 420 li.o., had been engaged in a controversy 
with Sparta—had employed their privileges as administrators of the 
Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on that occasion 
—and had subsequently been in arms against her,along withArgo.s 
and Mantiiieia. To these grounds of quarrel, now of rather ancient 
date, had been added afterward.s, a refusal to furnish aid in the 
war against Athens since the resumption of hostilfties in 414 B.c., 
and a recent exclusion of King Agis, who had come in person to 
offer sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olyinpius; such 
exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about to pray 
for victory in the war then pending against Athens, contrary to 
the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which admitted no 
sacrifice; or consultation respecting hostilities of Greek against 
Greek.'* These were considered by Sparta as affronts, and the 

‘ Xen. Hcllen. iii. 5, 5; PlutaTch, Ly- v<i)v Kal fieruxov’ 5 ’ 

nd. c. 27 } Justin. V. 10. I[iri>a^ay & i$ov\ovro oj AaKeSain6viui, 

® Xen. Holleii. ii. 4, MO. iroto? ^ ^ ^ voiuy 

^ Xen. fleilen. iii. 5, 12. KopwOlovs fifrahti^Kaffiv ainois’, aWa rovs p.fv 
KaVkpKoZas <ral 'Kxo^ovs ri <f>uip.(vi oi tiK^ras appoo-ras KaBifrrdyai ruy 

Iv Ty TTpis 6^s (it is the Thebtiu Sh ^vp.fiAxvv ^KfvB^pav uvtuv, direl eurJ- 
eavoyg wbo are addrossiug tlie public iftrrdrai &vair«pTjya<nv. 

Hs.soijibly at Athens) voXf/xtp fxd\a Xeu. Helleu. iii. 2, 22. 

trapoiiA^yoi fin' 4k€Ivo)v (the Laco- Tovruv 5'lirrrepov, Kal''Ayi5os irepipBey- 
dttJiHuuiaiia), wdyrwv /ta) irdywy #cal Kiyti/- ros Svcai Att xard fiavT^tay riya, €Kii- 
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season was now favourable for resenting them, as well as fuf 
chastising and humbling Elis.‘ Accordingly Sparta sent an enVbassy, 
requiring the Eleians to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota 
assessed upon them for tlie cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther—to relinquish their authority over their dependent town¬ 
ships or Perioeki, leaving the latter' autonomous.® Of these 
dependencies there wei’e several, no one very considerable indi¬ 
vidually, in the region called Tripliylla, south of the river Alpheus, 
and north of the Neda. One of them was Lepreum, the autonomy 
of which the Lacedasmonians had vindicated against Elis in 420 
B.C., though during the subsequent period it had again become 
subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus sent, 
iii'.ai'i, alleging that their deisiudent cities were held by the 
knr/Kii”" right of coiHiuest. They even retorted ujion the Ijiceda-- 
Mmiriir-' monians the charge of enslaving Greeks;® upon which 
mnratnm marched with an anny to invade their territory, 

11 immfdi- entering it from the north side where it joined Achaia. 

Hardly had he crossed the frontier river l^arissus and 
qimke. bcgun his ravages, when an eartliquake occurred. Such 
an event, usually construed in Greece as a divine warning, acted 
on this occasion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, 
that he not only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but disbanded 
his army. Ills retreat gave so much additional courage to the 
Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to e.stablish alliances 
among those cities which they knew to be alienated from Sparta. 


AvtfV ol ’HAhoj, fi}/ ^Offevxffr0ai vUrlP iro- ; 
Xefxov, \eyoyT€s, oI^tu 

y6jni/xov, fjL^ ‘roi>s ''¥.KKri- 

yas 'Z\\riva>y vo\e(j,<f Sxrrt &6vros 
av7]\6ev. 

This canon Boeins not unnatural, for 
one of the greatest Pan-hoUenic tenijiles 
and establiahmeuta. Yet it was not 
constantly observed at Olympia (com¬ 
pare another example—Xeu. Hellen. iv. 
7, 2); nor yet at Delphi, which was not | 
loss Pan-hellenio tlian Olympia (see 
Thucyd. i. 1 lb). We are therefore led 
to imagine that it was a canon which 
the Eleians invoked only when they 
were prompted by some special senti¬ 
ment or aversion. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 2.3. *Eff ro^uv 
oly ■ndvrtyy hpyiCoix4yoi5f l8o|e rots iip6- 
pots ical Tjj fftfxppovtaat 

auTois. 

Diodorus (xiv. 17) mentions this 
demand for the an'ears; which appears 


! Tory probable. It is not directly noticed 
j by Xenophon, who however nientious 
! (see the passage cited in tho note of 
! page preceding) the general assessment 
! levie<l by Sparta upon all her Pelopou- 
[ nesian allies during tho woi'. 

** Diodor. xiv. 17. 

DicjdoruR introduces in thofie transac¬ 
tions King Pausanias, not King Agis, as 
tho acting person. 

Pausanias states (iii. 8, 2) that the 
Eleians, in j-etuming iv negative answer 
to tho requisition of Spnj-ta, added that 
they would enfranchise fheir Pericoki, 
when they saw Sparta enfrancliise b# 
own. This answer appears to me highly 
improbable, under the existing circum¬ 
stances of Sparta an3 her relations to 
tho other Grecian states. Allusion to 
the relations between Sparta and her 
Periccki was a^ovelty, even in .‘571 B.o., 

f t the congress which preceded the 
attle of Leuktra. 
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Not even Thebes and Corinth, however, could be induced to assist 
them; nor did they obtain auy other aid cxce])t 1000 men from ^Etolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second exi)edition, 
accompanied on this occasion by all the allies of Sparta; n,c. 401 . 
oven by the Athenians, now enrolled upon the list, second iu- 
Tbebes and Corinth alone stood aloof. On this ocoa- kusTV°' 
sion he approached from the opposite or southern 
side, that of the territory once called Messenia; passing 
through Aulon, and crossing the river Neda. lie marched 
through Triphylia to the river Alpheius, which he crossed, 31 mud. 
and then proceeded to Olympia, where he consummated '""V- 
the sacrifice from which theEleians had before excluded him. In 
his march he was joined by the inhabitiuita of Lepreum, Makistus, 
and other de])endcnt towns, which now' threw off tiicir subjection to 
Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded onward towards the city of 
I'Jis, through a productive country under flourishing agriculture, 
enriched by the crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Cllympic 
temple, and for a long period unassailed. Aft(n- attacking, not 
very vigorously, the half-fortilied city—and being repelled hy the 
yKtoliau auxiliaries—he marched onward to the harbour called 
Kylleue, still plundering the territory. So amide was the stock of 
slaves, cattle, and rural wealth generally, that his troops not only 
acquired riches for themselves by plunder, hut were also joined by 
many Arcadian and Achaean volunteers, who crowded in to partake 
of the golden liarvest.' 

The opposition or wealthy oligarehieal party in Elis availed 
themselves of this juncture to take arms against the iiismroction 
government,; hoping to get possession of the city, and to 
maintain themselves in power by the aid of Sparta. 

Xenias their leader, a man of immense wealth, with 
several of his adherents, rushed out armed, and assailed the govern¬ 
ment-house, in which it appears that Thrasydmus and his colleagues 
had been banqueting. They slew several persons, and among them 
oqe, whom, from great personal resemblance, they mistook for 
ThrasydsBus. The latter was however at that moment intoxicated, 
and asleep ia a separate chamber.* They then assembled in arms 
w 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25, 26.j Diodor. | ai/r^y A«ocf8ot/ioy/oty, ^/nre- 

liv. 17, (Ttlj'Ttf otKias fT^oryij- 

^ X«n. HelleD. Hi. 2, 27; Puusaniaa, voiovai, «al &\Kovs t? nvas Krelvova-t, 
iii. 8, 2; v. 4, 5. icai 8ixoi6v riva Qpairv^alq) airoKrelvavTis, 

words of Xenoiihon aro not very ry rov S^fiov rpoffrirr). ^ovro &paffvSttiov 
cldar—BovAdju«rot w oi rtpl Zevlw rhv , *0 0po<ry5aiov ?ti 

\^pyifi€y4iy iiira/Afrfyfi(ra<r0ai rh ^ irvyxaytv, otvsp inf06ff9ii. 

iraph rov irarp^s apy^iptoy (r^v irSKiv) 5a’ " Both tlie words and tiio UiU-nitive are 
VOL. VI. 2 c 
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in ti»e aarfeet-place, belienng themselves to bamastert of the dty} 
virile the people, under the like impression that Thrasydiew "was 
dead, were too much dismayed to offer resistance. But prraCntly 
it became known that he was yet alive ; the people orowdrf to tiie 
government-house “ like a swarm of bees,”' and arrayed themselves 
for bis protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them 
forth at once to battle, he completely defeated the oligarchical 
insurgents, and forced them to flee for protectiou to the Laceda*- 
monian army. * 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet cot without 
Bc MO ])ldntmg a Lacedminoniaii harmost and a garrison, toge- 
The mown# tlier with Xeiiias and the oligarchical exiles, at Epitalinm, 
to sulitmt a little way south of the river Alpheius, Occupying this 
fort (analogous to Dekcloia in Attica), they spread 
ravage and roin all around throughout the autumn and winter, to 
such a degree, that in the early spring, Thrasydmus and the 
Eleian government were comjxdted to send to .Sjwrta and solicit 
peace. I'hcy consented to raze the iinpcrfcct fortifications of their 
city, so as to leave it quite ojton. They farther surrendered 
their harlmur of Kyllene with their ships of war, and relinquished 
all authority over the Tripliylian townships, as well as over lasion, 
which was claimed as an Arcadian town.® Though they pressed 
strenuously their claim to preserve the town of Epeiiim (between 
the Arcadian town of Ilersea andtheTriphjliaii town of Makistus), 
on the plea that they had bought it from its previous inhabitants at 
the price of thirty talents jiaid down—the Lacedsemonians, pro¬ 
nouncing this to be a conipiilsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognise it The town was taken away 
from them, seemingly without any reimbursement of the purchase- 
taoncy either in part or in whole. On these terms the Eleians 


liere very obscure. It eeams as if a sen- 
tance had dr<>i>pe<l out; when we coino 
suddenly upon tiki© mention of the 
drunken state Thrasyclaius, without 
having before been told of any circiim- 
stance either leading to or implying this 
cohditiqn.,, 

* Xen. Hellen. hi. 2, 28. 

* Xen,' Hellen. iii. 2, 38. There is 

something pei-plexing in Xenophon’s de¬ 
scription of tho Tripbyliau townships 
which tlic tSleians'surrendered. First, 
he does not n^e Lepreum or Makistus, 
both of whieh neycrthel^ bad join^ 
Agi& op his invafion, and were the 
itnpsrfcamt places in lViphylift fiii. 2,25). 
Nax.t, he names A^hidoU; and 


MargiiceU, as Triphylian; which yet 
were on the north of the Alpheius, and 
are elsewhere distinguished from Tri 
phylian. I incline to believe thuit the 
words in his text, rks 

must be taken to mean 
Lepreum and Makistus, perha^ with 
-eome other places whith we do not 
know; but that* a acd after baa 

fallen out of the text, and timt tbo 
cities, whof^o namSfe foUow, lu^e to % 
token as not Triph'^liitn, Phrixa Wttd 
Kpitalium were both, south, but only 
just south, of the A^heiiw: th^ 
on the borders of TriphyHa- 
seems doubtful whether they wore pro¬ 
perly Triphylian. 
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ware adiniited to peace, and enrolled again among the members of 
the Lacedasmonian confederacy.’ 

Hie time of the Olympic festival seems to have been now 
approaching, and the Eleians were probably the more gpjria 
anxious to obtain peace from Sparta, as they feared to be 
deprived of their privilege as superintendents. The oiro“ym“.ic 
Pisatans—inhabitants of the district immediately round 
Olympia—availed themselves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to 
petition for restoration of their original privilege, as administrators 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with its great periodical solemnity 
—by the dispossession of the liileians as usurpers of that privilege. 
But their request met with no success. It was true italeed that 
such right had belonged to the Pisatans, in early days, before tlie 
Olympic festival had acquired its actual Pan-hellenic importance 
and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only appropriated it to 
themselves after conquering the territory of Pisa. But taking the 
festival as it then stood, the Pisatans, mere villagers without any 
.considerable city, were incompetent to do justice to it, and would 
have lowered its dignity in the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedmmouians, on this ground, dismissed the 

' Xen. Ilellen. iii. 2, 30; Dit dor. xiv. did arrive. 

34; Pausan. iii. 8, 2. Sievers, in his diKcusaion of the 

This vPar between Sparta and Elis atlnncs that the date assigut'tj by Ditt- 
reachea over three different years: it dorus to the Eleian war, squares both 
began in the finrt;, occupied the whole with the date which Diodorus gives for 
of the second, and whs finii'hod in the tlie death of ^\gi3, and with tliat whicli 
tliird. Which years tliese three were Plutarch states about the duration of 
(out of the seven which seimnite n.c. the reign of Agesilnus—better than the 
4U.'l-3dt>), is a point u])on which critics j chronology which he himself (Sievers) 
have not been unanimous. prefers. He founds his conclusion on 

Following the chronology of Diodorus, Xenoplion, Hell. iii. 2, 21. Toiirwy 
who places the beginning of the war in vpaTTofievav rjj "Arrif iwb AepKvWlSa, 
402 li.c., I differ from Mr. Clinton, who , Kara riv aurby xp^^oy irtf- 

places it in 401 n.O, (Fiwti Hellen. ad Aai opyiCdfteyoi rotf ’HAefoiv, Ac. 
ann.), and from Sieves (Geschichte von This jmssage U certainly of some 
Griechenland bis zur Scblacht von Man- weight; yot 1 think in the present case 
tinea, p. 382), who places it in 308 Ji.c. it is not to be pressed, with rigid accu- 
According to Mr. Clinton’s view, the racy as to date. The whole third Book 
principal year of the war would have down to these very ^rds, has been 
been 400 n.c., the year of the Olympic occupied entirely with the course of 
festival. But Burdy, had such bwsn tho Asiatic aflUirs. Not a single proceeding 
fact, the ooincidenoe of war in the of the Lacedaemonians in Peloponnesus, 
country with the Olympic festival, must, since the amnesty at Athens, has yet 
have raised so maiiy complications, and been mentioned. T'bo command of Der- 
aoted so powerfully on the sentiments kyllidas included only tho last portion 
of all parties, as to be specifically men- of the Asiatic exploits, and Xenophon 
tioned. In my judgement, the war was has here loosely referred to it as if it 
brought to a close in the early part of comprehended whole. Sieveramore- 
n.C., before the rime of the Olympic over coro^^^es the whole Eleian war 
ivai anived. Probably the Kleimis into one year and a fraction ; an intor- 
were anxious, oa this very ground, to val, shorter, I think, than that which is 
bring it to a close before the festival implied in the statements of Xenophon. 

2 c 2 
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%aimants, and left the superintendence of the Olympic games still 
in the hands of the Eleians.' 

This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis placed the Lacedm- 
TriompiMBt monians in a condition of overruling ascendency through- 
Peloponnesus, such as they had never attained before, 
te m£- To complete their victory, they rooted out all the remnants 
of I''®**’ ancient enemies the Messenians, some of whom had 
!1“™ gh? ^0™ planted by the jYthenians at Naupahtus, others in the 
bouAood. islaj^d of Kephallenia. All of this pemecuted race were 
now expelled, in the hour of Lacedaimonian omnipotence, from tlie 
neighlwurhood of Peloponnesus, and forced to take shelter, some 
in Sicily, others at Kyrene.* We shall in a future clia])ter have 
to commemorate the turn of fortune in their favour. 

‘ Xen. Hollou. iii. 2, SI. ■ Diodor. liv. Pansan. iv. 2(!, 2. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

AGESILAUS KING OP SPARTA.-THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 

The close of the Peloponnesian War, with the victorious organiza¬ 
tion of the Lacedwmonian empire by Lysandor, luis 

, , , , ... I1.C. 4M-306. 

already been described as a period caiTying with it 
increased suffering to those towns which had fonnerly belonged to 
the Athenian empire, as compared with what they had endured 
under Athens—and harder dependence, unaccompanied by any 
species of advantage, even to those Peloponnesians and inland 
cities which had always been dependent allies of Sjiarta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world during these 
years, we may add (what will be hereafter more fully detailed) 
that calamities of a still inofo deplorable character overtook the 
Sicilian Greeks: first, from the invasion of the Carthaginians, who 
sacked Tliracra, Selinus, Agrigentiim, Gela, and Kainarina—next 
from the oven-uling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a prodigious ex¬ 
tent, both in revenue and jiower. It is from this time, and 
from the proceedings of Lysander, that various ancient 
authors dated the commencement of her degeneracy, war-intm- 
which they ascribe mainly to her departure from the 
institutions of Lykiirgus by admitting gold and silver Riivcriiy 
money. These metals had before been strictly prohibited; <woswi by 

, . ,1,1 ,1 « * /> - «uaie of tlio 

no money being tolerated except heavy pieces of iron, Epiiors. 
not portable except to a very trifling amount. That such was the 
ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan having 
in his possession gold" and silver money, was liable, if detected, to 
punishment, appears certain. How far the regulation may have 
been in practice evaded, we have no means of determining. Some 
of the Ephors strenuously opposed the admission of the large sum 
brought home by Lysander as remnant of what he had received 
from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. They contended 
^t the admission of so much gold and silver into the public 
Wasury was a flagrant transgression of the Lyknrgean ordinances. 
But their resistance was unavailing, and the new acquisitions were 
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Hfcceived; though it still coatinued to be a penal ofience (and was 
even made a capital offence, if we may trust Plutarch) for any 
individual to be fouiffl with gold and silver in his possession.’ To 
enforce such a prohibition, however, even if practicable before, 
ceased to be practicable so soon as these metals were recognised 
and tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 
government. 

There can be no doubt th.it the introduction of a large sum of 
coined gold and silver into Sparta was in itself a striking 
important phscuomenon, when viewed in conjunction 
iTp''tmiri " peculiar customs and discipline >«f the state. It 
ofiiuiruiH- Was likely to raise strong antipathies in the bosom of an 

Irig dream- ■' o i 

SSIhoii oltl-fasluoued Spartan, and probably King Archidamus, 
bi'catne , had he been alive, would have taken part with the 
S|Bru. opposing Ephors. But Plutarch and others have criti¬ 
cised it too much as a phajnoinenoii by itself; whereas it was 
really one characteristic mark amj portion of a new assemblage 
of circumstances, into which Siparta had been gradually arriving 
during the last years of the war, and which were brought into the 
most effective action by the decisive Success at ^-Egospotami. The 
institutions of Lykurgus, though excluding all Sprtan citizens, by 
an unremitting drill and public mess, from trade and industry, 
from dstentation, and from luxury—did not by any means ex¬ 
tinguish in their bosoms the love of money; * while they had a 
positive tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love 
of power. The Sjxjrtan kings Leotychides and Pleistoanax had 
both been guilty of receiving bribes; Tissaphenies had found 
means (during the twefftieth year of the Peloponnesian War) to 
corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral Astyochus, but also nearly 
all the captains of the Peloponnesian fleet, except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates; Gylippus, as well as }iis father Klcandrides, had 
degraded himself by the like fraud; and Anaxibius at Byzantium 
was not at all purer. Lysander, enslaved only by his appetite for 


^ Plutarch, Lyeand. c. 17, Compare 
Xen, Rep. Laced, vii. G. 

Both Ephorus and Theopompus re¬ 
counted this opposition to the introduc¬ 
tion of gold and silver into Hpavta, each 
mentioning the name of one of the 
Kphors fts taking the leoil in it. 

There was a considerable body of 
imcieht sentiment, and that too among 
high-minded and intelHgent men, which 
regtoded gold and silver as a cause of 
mischief and oomiption, imd of which 


the stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 3) ia an 
echo 

Amum imiportuto, et dc mcHus dtum 
Cum terra cehit. epomefe forlior 
yuara hnnuinoa In twos, 

Omne sacrum raptuate dextrL 

* Ariatotol. jPolitIc. ii. G, 23, 
rohudvriov jr ? 

rov crvfx<p4pO]no$\ tV y^p vikivmb 
iroirjKfv &,)(^p4}fiaT0Vy robs 8 ’ 
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dominion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority 
pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft that vice 
on the mmds of his countrymen. But though he found it already 
diffu^ among them, he did much to impart to it a still more 
decided predominance, by the immense increase of opportunities, 
and enlarged booty for peculation, which his newly-organized 
Spartan empire furnished. Not merely did he bring home a large 
residue in gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual 
tribute imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of harmosts to govern these cities. Such 
appointmentsi(Jresented abundant illicit profits, Oiisy to acquire, 
and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs in each city were 
eager thus to purchase forbearance or connivance for their own 
misdeeds. So many new sources of corruption were sufficient 
to ojierate most unfavourably 011 the S])artiin character, if not by 
implanting any fresli vices, at least by stimulating all its inherent 
bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in it, we have 
only to contrast the s]>ce(’h('s of King Archidamus and contnut 
of the Corinthians, made in 432 n.c. at the beginning of ssi'a^^in 
the Peloponnesian War—with the state of facts at the Ssjwta 
end of the war, during the eleven years between the “f“r 404 ii,c. 
victory of jKgospotainl and the defeat of Kuidus (405-3#4 n.c.). 
At die former of the two cpoclis, Sparta had no tributary subjects, 
nor any funds in her treasury, while her citizens were very re¬ 
luctant to pay imposts;' about 334 n.c., thirty-seven years after 
her defeat at Leuktra and her loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks 
the like fact, which had then again becoino true; ‘ but during the 
continuance of her empire, between 405 and 394 n.c., she pos¬ 
sessed a large public revenue, derived from the tribute.of the 
dependent cities. In 432 n.c., Sjiarta is not merely cautious but 
backward; especially averse to any action at a distance from 
home; ® in 404 n.c, after tlie close of the war, she becomes aggres¬ 
sive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with enemies or making 

Tliucyd. i. SO. aA.\<l iroA\y I’rt logue of AlkibiadOs, i. c. 39. p. 122 R. 
vKiotf ToiJrou Kftl about the great quantity of gold and 

oi/T€ iK silver then at Sparta. Tbe dialogue 

rwy ISlwy must boar date at some period between 

2 Aridtotel. PoHt. 23. 5' 40u-37i n.c. 

2ira/?- ^ Seethe fljiecches of the Corinthian 

jidrius' o^T€ yii>p (y rtp "koiv<p rijs envoys and' of King Archidamus at 

FTiiP aOSir, ttoA^ov^ fieydkovi ivayKa- Spai-ta (Tliucyd. i. 70-84 j compare also 
fi^fyovs <l>tpay’ ectrtpipovtri re «o«ws,&c. viii. 24-90^. ' 

Contrast what Plato says in his dia- 
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aoquiations remote as well as near.* In 432 b.c., her unsocial and 
exdusive manners apiinst the rest of Greece, with her constant 
expulsion of other Greeks from her own city, stasid prominwt 
among her attributes; ® while at the end of fte war, her foreign 
relations had acquired such great development as to ^come the 
principal matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as for 
her magistrates; so that the influx of strangers into Sparta, and 
the efflux of Spartans into other parts of Greece, hecame constant 
and inevitable, lienee the strictness of the Lykurgean discipline 
gave way on many points, and the principal Spartans especially 
incr«so of Struggled by various shifts to evade its ||iligations. It 
1** leading men that the great prizes fell, 
enabling them to enrich themselves at the expense either 
S|.arw. of foreign subjects or of the public treasury, and tending 
more and more to aggravate that iiiequiility of wealth among the 
Spartans which Aristotle so emphaticiilly notices in his time;** 
since the smaller citizens had no similar opportunities opened 
to them, nor any industry of their own, to guard their properties 
against gradual subdivision and absorption, and to keep them in a 
permanent state of ability to furnish that contribution to the mess- 
table, for themselves and their sons, which formed tlie groundwork 
of Spartan jioliticid franchise. Moreover the sjKCtacle of such 
ncwly-d|tencd lucrative prizes—accessible only to that particular 
section of influential Spartan families who gradually became knowm 
apcirt from the rest under the title of the Equals or Peers—em¬ 
bittered the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that 
privileged position, in such a manner as to menace the tranquillity 
of the state—as will presently be seen. That sameness of ]^f, 
habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, fatigues, and restraints, 
which the Lykurgean regulations had so long enforced, and still 
continued to prescribe,—divesting wealth of its principal advan¬ 
tages, and thus keeping up the sentiment of personal equality 
among the poorer citizens—became more and more eluded by the 
richer, through the venality as well as the example of Ephors aud 
Senators; * while for those who had no means of corruption, it con¬ 
tinued unrelaxed, except in so far as many of them fell into a still 
more degraded condition by the loss of tlieir citizenship. 

‘ B0etlrecritici3msii]i(>uai)arta,iiliout tiins —see tJie Speech of PeriWos iu 
aiitl li.c. (Xonoph. Hollon. Tlmcj'il.i. l.'iS 

'' Aristotel. Politic, il a, 10. ' 

pucyd. 1 . /7. Afimra yhp rd ' Aristot. Politic, ii. 0, 16-iil; JP 
Ka0 vixas ainobs u6}up.a rots &K\ois 7, 3. 

Sic. About t!ie of the Spar- 
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It is not mersly Isokrates,' who attests the corruption wrought 
in the character of the Spartans by the possession of that Trstimonie* 
foreign empire wliich followed the victory of JEgospotami 
—.but also their earnest panegyrist Xenophon. After 
liaving warmly extolled the laws of Lykurgus or the STabfts . 
Spartan institutions, he is constrained to admit that his “‘Sparta. 
eulogies, though merited by the past, have become lamentably 
inapplicable to that present which he himself witnessed. “ Formerly 
(says he®) the Lacedannonians used to jirefer their own society and 
moderate way of life at home, to apjmintments as harmosts in 
foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption attending 
them. Formerly^ they were afraid to Ixi seen with gold in their 
possession; now, there are some who make even an ostentatious 
display of it. Formerly, they enforced their (Xenelasy or) expiil- 
sion of strangers, and forbade foreign travel, in order that their 
citizens might not be filled with relaxed habits of life from contact 
with foreigners; but now, those, who stand first in point of influence 
among them, study above all things to be in perpetual employment 
as harmosts abroad. There was a time when they took pains to 
be worthy of headship; but now they strive much rather to get 
and keep the command, than to be properly qualified for it. 
Accordingly the Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, 
that the Spartans would act as their leaders against wron^-doers; 
but now they are exhorting each other to concert measures for 
shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. Nor can we wonder 
that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, when they have 
manifestly renounced obedience both to the Delphian god and to 
institutions of Lykurgus. ” 


* Iftokratds, do racers. 118-127. 

* Xeu. de Ropubl. Laood. c. 14. 

Olda yiifi Trp6Tipov /utsv AuKeSai/iipvlovs 

aipov/M(yov5f oinoi rh /Af'rpia 
KvAois ffvyeTtfoi /xaWoy, 1} ap/nSCoyras iv 
tius ir6X€<ri )fal Ko\aKevofi«yovs Sia<pdei- 
pe<rffat. Kol •rtpiaBiv o?Sa auroif^ <|>o* 
0oi/fi(povs, ^alueffScu' 

vdv 8' Hartv ots ftoJ K(tWwvi(op.4vi>vs 
KfKTTjffQeu. ’ETJcrrajuai 5^ Kal ‘irp6' 
roirw ^^vriKaalas yiypofievas, 
xal hroitjpetv oI/k ^a^iovp- 

yias 01 woKirai iirb t&p i/xvlfi- 

«rXa««ro* vvv S’ ivicranai toijj SoKDvrras 
vpd^ovf «Tvat ^(nPOT;8aiC(lTay &s jUTjScTrJTe 
veyuuvrai apfii^omes lirl {eVijs. Kal 

fire ivefitKovyro, Sirws &^ioi eJev 
ytur^ar vvy Sk vaA^ fi^Aop Tpay/na' 
re^ovrai, Sttus &p(ovffiy, ^ Svws i((oi 
roi^Tov ^aoPTOL Toiyapovu ol "EWrjuiS 


vp6T€pov fi^v l6yTfs fls AaK«!$aifiova iSi- 
ovTo uvtSov, 7}yfi(rBat rovs SoKovvras 
aSiKt7p‘ vvv 8e iroAAot TapaKaAovaiv iX* 
Xi^Xous iirl rh S laKvAi € iv Spfat 
x(£Xiv auTrtus. OuSey utmoi 8fT flau- 
juo^€iy TOT^Toiv rS)v ivi\\/6y<»)v adroty yiyvo- 
fi.4v<aVy ^ireiS^ (ftavepoi eiciv of/re 
•ir€i66fi(vo\^ih-€ rois AvKovpyov v6fxois. 

The expression “taking meaRiires to 
hinder the Jiftcedajinouians from t^ain 
exercising empire ”—mai’ks tins treatise 
as probably composed some time be¬ 
tween their naval defeat at Knidus, aud 
their land-defeat at Lenktra. The former 
put an end to their maritime empiri' - • 
the latter excluded them from al^ios- 
sibility of recovering it; but during the 
interval between the two, eticli recovery 
Wfts by uo means iuiftossible. 
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This criticism (written at some period between S94-871 b.c.) 
from the strenuous eulogist of Spaita is highly instruetiTe, We 
know from other evidences liow badly the Spartan «npire worked 
for the subject cities: we here learn how b^ly it worked for. the 
^character of the Spartans themselves, and for those internal 
institutions which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her 
foreign policy, still felt constrained to admire.' All the vices, here 
insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various incidents connected 
with her empire. The moderate, home-keeping, old-fashioned, 
backward disposition—of which the Corinthians complain,® but for 
which King Archidamus takes credit, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War—is found exchanged, at the close of the war, 
for a spirit of aggression and conquest, for ambition public as well 
as private, and for emancipation of the great men from the sub¬ 
duing" equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (42(!-399 B.c.), and Pausanias son 
Pleistoanax (408-394 B.C.), were the two kings of 
hi'sarro- Sparta at the end of the war. But Lysander, the admiral 

gance and ^ i /• » v r* i * 4 1 

.mbnioos or commander of the fleet, was for the time^ greater than 
fiaiiwy either of the two kings, who had the right of commanding 

ui»,u him only the troops on land. 1 have already mentioned how 
and his overweening dictation and insolence oft'euded not only 
Pausanias, hut also several of the Ephors and leading men at 
Sparta, as well as Pharnabazus the Persian satrap ; thus indirectly 
bringing about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, the 
partial discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout Greece, and 


* The Athenian envoy at Melos sa^s 

—Acfc«5at^«lvtoi (x\v (r</)ay ai/Tovs 

Kol iinxflapta v6(Hfia, ■nKuerra. kpiTi) 
■XpS)»re.i' irphs 5^ tows SWoi/y— 
ffraTa Sy f(rp,ey ra ph ^Sea Ka\ii yopl- 
Cov<riy rk Be ^vp<f>epoyTa BiKcua (Thucyd. 
V. 105). A judgement, almost exactly 
the Bame, is pronounced by Polybius, 
(vi. 48). 

® Thucyd. i. 69, 70, 71, 84. kpxui6‘ 
Tpoiro {/pS)v tJi iiririfiBeiiiW,ra—4fOKVOi irphs 
i/pas peWurks teal airoSij/iijTol irpis 
pordrovs’. also viii. 24. 

^ 5irdpTTj»' Bapa<rip$poroy (Simonides 
ap. Plutarch. Agesilauio, o, 1). 

< See an expression of Aristotle (Polit. 
ii*C, 22) about the function of admiral 
among the I^codsemonians—^irl ykp to7s 
Ptu^evffiyj oZffi (TTparttyois kiSias, ^ 
yavap'Xitt erepa $a<nkela KaBe- 

onfKt, 

This reflection,“-which Aristotle inti¬ 
mates tliat he has bon'owed from sumu 


one else, though without saying from 
■whom — must in all probability h4b 
been founded upon the case of Lyaon- 
derj for never after Lysander, was there 
any Lacedaemonian admiml enjoying a 
power which could by pfkspibility be 
termed exorbitant or dangerous. We 
know that during the later yeew^ of tjie 
Peloponnesian War, much censure wna 
cfist upon the Lacedienionian practice of 
annually changing the admiral (Xen. 
Hellcn. i. G, 4). 

The Lacedoemonians seem to have 
been impressed with these critichraiB, 
for in thilyear 395 b.c. (the year ^fore 
the battle of Knidus) they conferred 
upon King Agesilaus, who was, than 
commanding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet also - 
in order to secure unity of ^ratiohiij, 
This had never been done before (Xch. 
Uellen. iii. i, 28). • ,' 
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the recall of Lysander himself from his command. It was notwith- 
otit reluctance that the conqueror of Athens submitted to descend 
again to a private station. Amidst the crowd of flatterers who 
heaped incense on him at the moment of his omnipotence, there 
were not wanting those who suggested that he was much more 
worthy to reign than either Agis or Pausanias: that the kings 
ought to be taken, not from the first-born of the lineage of Eury- 
sthenes and Prokles, but by selection out of all the Ileraklcids, of 
whom Lysander himself was one;' and that the person elected 
ought to be not merely a descendant of Heraklcs, but a worthy 
parallel of Hcrakles himself. While pmans were sung to the 
honour of Lys;iuder at Saraos"—while (llKcrilus and Aiitilodius 
composed poems in his praise—while Antiniachus (a poet highly 
esteemed by Plato) entered into a formal competition of recited 
epic verses c:dled Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikeratus— 
there was another wann admirer, a rhetor or sophist of Ilalikar- 
nassus, named Kleon," who wrote a discourse proving that Lysander 
had well earned the regal dignity—that personal excellence ought 
to prevail over legitimate descent—and that the crown ought to be 
laid open to election from the most worthy among the Herakleids. 
(lousidering that rhetoric w;is neither employed nor esteemed at 
Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that Lysander really ordered 
the composition of this discourse as an instrument of execution for 
projects preconceived by himself, in the same manner as an 
Athenian prosecutor or defendant before the Dlkastery used to 
arm himself with a speech from Lysias or llemosthenes. Kleon 
would make his amrt professionally through such a prose com¬ 
position, whether the project were first recommendcxl by himself, 
or currently discussed among a circle of admirers; while Lysander 
would probably requite the compliment by a reward not less 
munifiesnt than that which he gave to the indifferent poet Anti- 
lochus.^* And the composition would be put into the form of an 
harangue from the admiral to his countrymen, without any definite 
purpose that it should be ever so delivered- Such hypothesis of a 
sj)eaker and an audience was frequent with the rhetors in their 
writings, as we may see in Isokrates—especially in his sixth dis¬ 
course, called Archidamus, 

' Ptutarcli, Lysancl. c. 24. Porhaps Spaitians, not simply out of the Ilera- 
ho may have heeii simply a member of kleids. This is less probable, 
tlio trito, called Uylleis, who probably ® Doris ap. Atheniomn, xv. p. 69<i. 

'"palled, Womaelves Herakleids. iSome ® Plutarch, Lysand. e. IS; Plutarch, 

affirino4'that Lysander wished to cause Ayiesil, c. 20. 
the kiuj's ta bo olootod out of all the < Plutai'ch, Lysand. c. 17. 
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Either from his own ambition, or from the suggestions of others, 
KMt pMi. Lysander came now to conceive the idea of breaking the 
succession of the two regal families, and opening for 
himself a door to reach the crown. His projects have 
*been characterised as revolutionary; but there seems nothing in 
them which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which that 
word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spartan kings 
were in the year 400 n.c. In this view the associations,connected 
with- the title of king, are to a modem reader misleading. The 
Spartan kings were not kings at all, in any modern sense of the 
term; not only they were not absolute, but they were not even 
constitutional kings. They were not sovereigns, nor was any 
Spartan their subject; every Spartan was the member of a free 
Grecian community. The Spartan king did not govern ; nor did 
he reign, in the sense of having government carried on in his name 
and by bis delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on 
by the Ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, and 
occasional, though rare appeals, to the public assembly of citizena 
The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. He might be, and 
occasionally was, arrested, tried, and punished for misbehaviour in 
the discharge of his functions. He was a self-acting person, a 
great officer of state; enjoying certain definite privileges, and 
exercising certain military and judicial functions, which passed as 
an urdveraitas by hereditary transraLssiontin his family; but subject 
to the control of the Ephors as to the way in which he performed 
these duties.' Thus, for example, it was his privilege to command 
the army when sent on foreign service; yet a law was made, 
requiring him to take deputies along with him, as a council of war 
without whom nothing was tq be done. The Ephors recalled 
Agesilaus when they thought fit; and they brought Pausanias to 
trial and punishment, for alleged misconduct in his coMmand.® 
The only way in whiSh the Spartan kings formed part of t!he sove- 


^ Aristotle (Polit. V. 1, 5) represents 
jnstly the schejpes of Lysfinder as going 
irpis rh fiipos rt Kivijcrtu rrjs voXiTflas' 
otov ipX'h*' Ttva Karaar^iTai ^ 

The Spartan kingship is here regarded 
aa ''■AS—oue office of state, among 

others. But Aristotle regards Lysander 
‘ as having intended to destroy the king* 
ship— Karakif^cu fiacriktlay —which 

docs not appeal’ to have been the fact. 
The plan of Lysander was to retain the 
kingship, unt to render it elective in- 
stoi^ of hcrodifciu'y. He wished to j)laoe 
the Spartan stibstentialiy on 


the same footing, as tliat on which the 
office of the kings or suffetes of Carthage 
stood; who wei-e not liereditury, nor 
confined to members of the same family 
or Gens, but chosen out of the principal 
families or Oentes. Aristotle, while 
comparing the $ouxi\us at Spaa:^ with 
those at Caortliage, as being generaily 
analogous, pronounoeB iivfiivonr of tlte 
Carthaginian election as better than the 
Spa^n hereditm-y transmisBigu (.Afist. 

®"T.hu(^d, V. (>3 j Xett. Heltt. iit 5. 
25 j iv. 2, 1. 
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reign power in th^ state, or shared in the exercise of government 
properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio in the Senate, 
and could vote there by proxy when they were not present. In 
ancient times, very imperfectly known, the Spartan kings seem 
really to have been sovereigns ; the government having then been* 
really carried on by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 
B.C., Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than great and 
dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the old title of 
their ancestors. To throw open these hereditary functions to all 
the members of the llerakleid Gens, by election from their number, 
might be a change better or worse : it was a startling novelty (just 
as it would have been to propose, that any of the various priest¬ 
hoods, which were hereditary in jiarticular families, should be 
made elective), because of the extreme attachment of the Spartans 
to old and sanctified customs; but it cannot properly be styled 
revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and the publi%assembly, 
might have made such a change in full legal fonn, without any 
apjieal to violence ; the kings might vote against it, but they would 
have been outvoted. And if the change had been made, the 
Spartan government would have remained, in form as well as in 
principle, just what it was before; although the Eurysthencid and 
Prokleid families would have lost their privileges. It is not meant 
here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of great importance 
in the state, especially Hken (like Agesilaus) they combined with 
tlieir ofiicial station a marked personal energy. But it is not the 
less true, that the associations, connected with the title of king in 
the modern mind, do not properly apply to them. • 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware -that 


agencies of an unusual character must be employed. 
Quitting Sparta soon after his rccafl, he visited the oracles 
of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus.Ammonin Libya,' in order 
to procure, by persuasion or corruption, injunfctions to the 
Sjmrtans countenancing his projects. So great was the 
general efiect of oracular injunctions on the Spartan mind, 
that Kleomenhs had thus obtained the deposition of J^ing 


His in¬ 
trigues to 
make him* . 
self king ut 
Sparta—he 
tries in vain 
to move the 
oracl^ in his 
favoar— 
scheme laid 
for the pnJ- 
dnetion of 
sacred doca- 


Demaratus,—and the exiled Pleistoanax, his own return j* 


bribery having been in both cases the moving impulse, 

But Lysander was not equally fortunate. None of these ^r®**®* 
oracles coidd be induced, by any offers, to venture upcai so grave a 


‘ Digdor. xiv. 13; Cicero, de Bivmat. rus. Comp^e Uerodot. vi. 136i Tliucyd. 
i. Oori^. Kepos, Lyaand.-c. 8, v. 12. 

- Piutaroli, Lysaud, o, 25, from Epho- 
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sentence as that of repealing the established law of succession to' 
the Spartan throne. It is even said that the priests of Ammcai, not 
content with refusing his offers, came over to Sparta to denounce 
his proceeding; upon which accusation Lysander was pot on his 
trial, but acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, I think 
untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried—and he W'as com¬ 
pelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still appealing to the 
religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. There bad been bom 
some time before, in one of the cities of the Euxine, a youth 
named Silenus, whose mother affirmed that he was the son of 
Apollo; an assertion which found extensive credence, notwith¬ 
standing various difficulties raised by the sceptics. While making 
known at Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans 
of Lysander also spread abroad the news that there existed sacred 
manuscripip and inspired records, of great antiquity, hidden and 
yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian priests; not to be 
touched or consulted until some genuine son of A|)ollo should 
come forward to claim them. \Vith the connivance of some 
among the priests, certain oracles were fabricated agreeable to 
the views of Lysander. The plan was concerted that Silenus 
should present himself at Delphi, tender the proofs of his divine 
parentage, and then claim the inspection of these hidden records; 
which the priests, after an apparently Sl%id scrutiny, were pre¬ 
pared to grant. Silenus would then read them aloud in the 
presence of all the spectators; and one would be tbund among 
them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their kings out of 
all the best citizens.' 

So nearly did this project approach to consummation, that 
m. ata « Silenus actually presHited himself at Delphi, and put in 
his claim. But one of the confederates either failed in 
Mm'reintoa his courages o*" broke down, at the critical moment; so 
inSutaioe at that the hidden records still remained bidden. Yet 
ffiough ^Lysander was thus compelled to abandon his 
plan, nothing was made public about it until after his death. It 
might probably have succeeded, had be found temple-CMifederatea 
of proper courage and cunning—when we consider the profound 
and habitual deference of the Spartans to Delphi; upon the 
sanc'tiofl of. which oracle the Lykurgean institutions* themselves 
were mainly understood to rest. And an occasion presently. 

‘ Plutarch, I.yaand. c. 20, 
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ATOse^ on which the proposed change might have been tried with 
unusual faci^y and pertinence} though Lysander himself, having 
oKW misoarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fiuence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre to another 
instead of acquiring it for himself*—like Mucian in reference to 
the Emperor Vespasian. 

It was apparently about a year after the campaigns in Ells, that 
King Agis, now an old man, was taken ill at llerma in b.o. m 
Arcadia, and carried back to Sparta, where he shortly , 

’ i ' V Ajjifl Kintr of 

afterwards expired. Ills wife Timsea had given birth Spufta- 

*tT i‘iA 11 ot^ dcjuhtnsto 

to a son named Leotycbides, now a youth about fifteen the icniti- 

/» oTi *^1 *^pi* *111 niaoy iitliiH 

years oi agc.*^ But the legitimacy or this youth had son I.eoty« 
always been suspected by Agis, who had pronounced, Agreiiku«. 
when the birth of the child was first made known to him, 
that it could not be bis. He had been frightened out of the throne, 
his wife’s bed by the shock of an cartbquakt!, which was construed 
as a warning from Poseidon, and was held fit bo a prohibition 
of intercourse for a certain time ; during which interval Leoty- 
chides was born. I'his was one story: another was, that the 
young prince was the son of Alkihiades, horn during the absence of 
Agis in his command at Uekcleia. Ou the other hand, it was 


^ Tacit. Hisfcor. i. 10. ^‘Cui expedi- 
tiua fuerit traderer iuipeiiiim, ob- 
tinei’e.” ' 

The general fact of the confipiracy of 
Lysander t<» open for hiniHelf a way to 
the throne, appears to re.^t on very suf¬ 
ficient teatimony—tiiat of Kphonis; to 
whom perhaps the words <f>aarl nves in 
Aristotle may alltide, where he men¬ 
tions this conspiracy as having been 
nairated (Polit. v. 1, 5). But Plutarch, 
tw well as K. 0. Muller (Hist, of Do¬ 
rians, iv, 9, 5) and others, erroneously 
represent the intiigues with the oracle 
as being t^orterl to after Lysander re- 
tnnked from aocompHuying Agesilaus to 
Aina; which is certainly impossible, 
Bihee Lysander accompanieil Ageailaus 
oufb, in the spring of H90 n.C.—did not 
retnrn to Greece until the spring of 
dSS.B.o.—•and was then employed, with 
ah interval not greater than four or five 
moni^ on that expedition against 
Bceotia whenein he was slain. 

tainpermg of Lyeander with the 
ort^le must undoubtedly have taken 
plaice ytfior to the death of Agis—at 
some ti^-betweon 40a b.c. and ;i99 b.c. 
The hiafeliation which he received in 
C.19G B.c, from Agesilaus might indeed 


have letl him to revoho in his mind 
tl»e renew’al of his former plans, but he 
can have had no time to do anything 
towards them. Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 
'2) alludes to the humiliation of Lysati- 
der by the kings as an example of inci-. 
dents U'miiwj to jsaise distuihance in an 
aristocT’atical government; bat this hu¬ 
miliation probably alludes to the manner 
in which ho was thwarted in Attica by 
Pwisanisis in 403 n.c.—which proceeding 
is ascribed by Plutarch to both kings, 
as well as to their jealousy of Lysander 
(see Plutarch, Lysaud. c. 21)—not to 
the treatment of Lysander by Agesilaus' 
in 396 B.c. The mission of J^ysander to 
the despot Dionysius at Syi’aeuse (Plu¬ 
tarch, Lysand. c. 2) must also have 
taken place prior to the death of Agis 
in 899 B.c. : whether before or after the 
failure of the stratagem at Delphi, is 
unoertaiu; perhaps after it. 

* The age of Loolyclndfis is approxi¬ 
mately marked by the date of l^e pre¬ 
sence of Alkibiad^ at Spai’ta 414-413 
BC. The mere rumour, true or false, 
that this young man was the son of 
AlkibiadSs, may be held sufficient as 
chronological evidence to certify his 
age. 
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alleged that Agis, though originally douhtfiil of the legitinisey of 
Leotychides, had afterwards retracted his suspid^pj, and fhllj 
recognised him; especially, and with peculiar soleitiniiy, during 
his last illness.' As in the case of Demaratus ahotB; a century 
earlier*—advantage was taken of these doubts by Agealaus, the 
youi^r brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Xysander, to 
exclude Leotychides, and occupy the throne himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by Lampito the 
otamettrof mother of Agis, but by a second wife named Eupolia. 
Agcrtiaus. jjg gj. |.jjg mature age of forty,* and having 

been brought up without any prospect of becoming king—at least 
until very recent times—had passed through the unmitigated 
rigour of Spartan drill and training. He was distinguished for 
all Spartan virtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in the 
performance of his trying exercises, military as well as civil— 
emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor—extraordinary 
courage, energy, as well as facility in enduring hardsliip—sim¬ 
plicity and frugality in all his personal habits—extreme sensibility 
to the opinion of his fellow-citizens. Towards his personal friends 
or adherents, he was remarkable for feiwour of attachment, even 
for unscrupulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his in¬ 
fluence in screening their injustices or shortcomings ; while he Was 
comparatively placable and generous in dealing with rivals at 
home, notwithstanding his eagerness to be first in every sort of 
competition.* His manners were cheerful jnd popular, and his 
physiognomy pleasing; though in stature lie was not only small 
but mean, and though he laboured under the additional defect of 
lameness on one leg,* which accounts for his constant refusal to 
suffer his statue to be taken.® He was indifferent to money, and 
exempt from excess of selfish feeling, except in his passion for 
superiority and power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had never yet 
been tried in any military command, though he had probably 


* Xcn. Hellen. iii. 3, 2; PaiaBaniaa, Agesil. vii. 3; PlutarcJi, Apophth. Ia¬ 
in. 8, 4; Plutarch, Agoailaua, c. 3. conic, p. 212 D. 


2 Herodet. y. 06. 

3 I confess I do not understaiid how 
Xenophon can aihrm, in his AgesilauB, 
i. 6, 'Ay7iffl?iM0S rolwv #Tt fthy y4os 
irvx^ ■rflr fituriXflas. For he himself 
says (ii. 28), and it seems well estab¬ 
lished, that Agesilaus died at the age of 
above 80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); and 
his dwth must have b^n about 360 b.c. 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 2-5; Xenoph. 


» Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2; Xeooph. 
Agesil. 1. 

It apj^rs that the mother of Agesi- 
laus was a very small womim, that 
Archidamus had incraTod the censure 
of the Ephors, on that especial grtmod, 
for marrying, W. 

« Xenoph. AgesU. ad. 7; PluWch 
Agesil. c. 2, 
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served In the attny either at Dekeleia or in Asia, Much of his 
character therefore lay as yet undisclosed. And his popularity 
may perhaps have been the greater at the moment when the 
throne became vacant, inasmuch as, having never been put in a 
pwition to excite jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accom¬ 
plishments, efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wlterein 
even the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, so complete was the self-constraint, and the habit of smother¬ 
ing emotions, generated by a Spartan training, that even the 
cunning J,ysander himself did not at this time know him. He and 
Agesilaus bad been early and intimate friends,’ both having been 
placed as boys in the same herd or troop for the purposes of 
discipline ; a strong illustration of the equalising character of this 
discipline, since we know that Lysander was of poor parents and 
condition.* He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of 
a disposition particularly gentle and manageable; and this was his 
main inducement for espousing the pretensions of the latter to the 
throne, after the decease of Agis. Lysander reckoned, if by his 
means Agesilaus became king, on a great increase of his own 
influence, and especially on a reneweTl mission to Asia, if not as 
ostensible general, at least as real chief under the titular headship 
of the new king. 

Accordingly, when tlie imposing solemnities which always maikcd 
the funeral of a king of Sparta were terminated,* and the omiiiirtiiw 
day arnved for installatioii of a now king, Agesilaus, 
under the promptings of Lysander, stood forward to cLuiSs 
contest the legitimacy and the title of Leotychldes, and to 
claim the sceptre for himself—a true Ilerakleid, brother of the 
late king Agis. In the debate, which probably took place not 
merely before the Ephors and the Senate but before the as¬ 
sembled citizens besides—Lysander warmly seconded his pre- 
tehsions. Of this debate unfortunately we are not permitted to 
know much. We cannot doubt that the mature age and excellent 
reputation of Agesilaus would count as a groat recommendation, 
when set against an untried youth; and this was probably the real 
point (since the relationship of both was so near) upon wliich 
decision turned;* for the legitimacy of Lootychides was positively 
a»everated by his mother 'rimsea,* and we do not find that the 

llutercTi, Agoail. c. 2. Xen. Agesil. 1, l^—Kpiyacra h WAty h>e- 

® Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2, viKXuronpov tlvai *fikyriatKaoy nal rtp 

* Xenoj^x. Hellen. Hi. 3,1. Kal rp Aperp, &o. 

Hutal'ch, LyBaud» c. 22; Plutarch, ® Xen. Heileii, iii. 3, 2. This state- 
Agesil. c, 3; Xen. Holleu. iii. 3, 2; ment contx'atiicts the talk iniimteil to 

vox.. YI. * 2 I> 
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question of paternity was referred to the Delphian oracle, as in tiw 
case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood much in tlM 
oiijMtioB way of Agesilaus—bis personal deformity, A.lame king 

of Sparta had never yet been known. And if v?e tuni 
poSSiof hack more than a century to the occurrence of a similar 
.deformity in one of the Battiad princes at Kyt6»e,' we 
sec the Kyrenians taking it so dcHiply to heart, that they 
iiy to ta- ®‘''nt to ask advice from Delphi, and to invite the Man- 
terurciaiion tiiieiau reformer Demfmax. Over and atove this 

ofLysaii- i i 

‘>™- sentiment of repugnance, too, the gods had specially 
forewarned Sparta to beware of “ a lame reign.” Diopeithes, a 
prophet and religious adviser of high reputation, advocated the 
cause of Leotychides. He produced an ancient oracle, telling 
Sparta, that “ with all her pride she must not suffer a lame reign 
to im})air her shihle footing;® for if she did so, unexampled 
suffering and ruinous wars would long beset her.” This prophecy 
had already been once invoked, about eighty years earlier,® but 
with a very different interpretation. To Grecian leaders, like 
Themistokles or Lysander, rt was an accomplishment of no small 
value to be able to elude inconvenient texts or intractable re¬ 
ligious feelings, by expository ingenuity. And Lysander here 
raised his voice (as Themistokles had done on the momentous 
occasion before the battle of Salamis^), to combat the professional 
expositors; contending that by “ a lame apgn,” the god meant, 
not a bodily defect in the king—which might not even be coiv 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt ’—but the reign 
of any king who was not a genuine descendant of Herakles. 

The influence of Lysander,® combined doubtless with a pre¬ 
ponderance of sentiment already tending towards Agesilaus, caused 


Timsea by Duris (Plutarch, Agewl. c. 3; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23), 

^ Herodot. iv. IGl, Att^ffaro tV 
roO 6 ttbus Bdrros^ 

Tf iii)V Kid ovK aprhovs. Oi 8^ 
Kvpruvcuoi irpbs KaraKa^ov- 

aay <rvfx<pop^v is A(\4>oifS, 

iirtipriffofiivovs ivriya 7p4ir<iy Karaffrif]- 
(rifttvoi KdhKurra tty oiKioiev. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, 
Agcail. c. 3; Fausauiaa, iii. 8, 5. 

8 Diodor. ii. 30. 

* Herodot. vii, U3. 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 3. &s oIk olotro, 
rhv 6shy rovro KeAeieiy <pv\d^aff6at, piij 
vpoffvraiffdS rij 

m 


fiaWoVf ot/K i>y roD yiy&vs 
Congenital lamonesa wou]ld be reg^ded 
as a murk of divine displet^ure, anil 
therefore Hr disqualification from, the 
throne, as in the cf«o of Battus of Ky- 
rSnd above noticed. But tho words 
BotriXfm were gweral enough to 
cover ^pth the <mBe8-~8U|}ermd[noed as 
well a« congenital lameneas, I*;l» upon 
this that Lysander founds his Bderenoe 
-»that the god did not mean to allpdo 
to bodily lameness at all. 

® Pauaanias, in. 8, 8; Plutarch^ Age- 
eil. c. 3 j Plutarch, Lysaud, o. 22; Jui* 
tin, vi. 2. 
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this effort of interpretative subtlety to be welcomed as convincinf^, 
and led to the iiomiuation of the lame candidate as king. 

There was however a considerable minority, to whom 
this decision appeared a sin against the gods and a wiBS'-’ 
mockery of the oracle. And though the murmurs of Sua 
such dissentients were kept down by the ability and 
Biica'ss of Agcsilaus during the first years of his reign, ILnl’’™'*' 
yet when, in his ten last years, calamity and humiliation wen- 
])oured thickly upon this proud city, the public sentiment came 
decidedly round to their view. Many a pious Spartan then 
exclaimed, with feelings of bitter repoutance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last,' and that Sparta was justly 
punished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the distinct and 
merciful warning vouchsafed to her* alwut^hc mischiefs of a 
“ lame reign.”" 

IJcsides the crown, Agcsilaus at the same time ac(juircd the 
large property left by the late King Agls ; an acquisi- mpinar 
tion which enabled him to display his generosity by ApsUau,- 
transferriug half of it at once to his maternal relatives— aii4'iiio"' 
for the most part poor persons." The popularity ac- 
quired by this step was still farther increased by his “"S"! 
tn.anner of conducting himself towards the Ephors and eSuta 
Senate. Between these magistrates and the kings there "(,“[,,“11 ,',,3 
was generally a kad understanding. The kings, not i>“m»aiidiip, 
having lost the tradi^on of the plenary power once enjoyed by 
their ancestors, displayed as much haughty reserve as they dared, 
towards an authority now become essentially superior to their own. 
But Agcsilaus—not less from his own pre-established habits, than 
from anxiety to make up for the defects of his title—adopted a 
line of conduct studiously opposite. lie not only took pains to 
avoid collision with the ,Ephors, but showed marked deference both 
to their orders and to their persons. He rose from his seat when¬ 
ever they appeared; he conciliated both Ephors and senatore by 
timely presents.'* By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his 

' • * 16 ' otov, u» irolSfs, Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. 

T 9 viro? 6*5«-poiroi/ <r^^aof 5^ ^ucrlKaav #5ofe Kaffciv, 

T^5 vakat^rov jrpoyow, oCxf t3i irphs roiis $$ohs &fJ.efntros, 067 e 

*Qif eAwwrj &c. rh vphs ardp^vovs^ Kpivas yoBdat Aearv- 

Thia ia a aplendid ehorua of the Tra- ahrov kveSu^ey d 

chhnso of Sophoklfia (822) pTOcltuming , rhy 5e •tar 4 ip»vfv(rd^f' 

their sentiraentB on the awful death of vos ri>y vfpl rvs Again, ib. 

lieraklQs, in the tunio of Nossua, which c. 2. St* 'Aynfflkaoy iTreir«(JT»;tr€ ry 
has just been amiouuced ^ about to xpv^'f^v 

]mpj) 0 n. i * Xeu, Agesil. iv. 5; Plutarch, Ages. 

* Piutwoh, Agesil. c. 30; Plutarch, 0 . 4, ^ Plutarch, Agesil. 0 . 4. 

2 D 2 
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exact observance of the laws and customs,‘ he was hirasdf the 
greatest gainer, (’ombined with that ability and energy in ’(rf)ich 
he was never deficient, it ensured to him more real power than 
had ever fallen to the lot of any king of Sparta; power, nerf: merely 
over the military operations abroad which usually fell to the kings 
—but also over the policy of the state at home. On the increase 
and maintenance of that real power, his chief thoa^te were es/Be 
centrated; new dispositions generated by kingsMp, which,^«d 
never shown themselves in him before. Despising, like Lysabder, 
both money, luxury, and all the outward show of power—he ex¬ 
hibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartau simplicity, carried idmost to 
affectation, in diet, clothing, and general habits. But like Lysander 
also, he delighted in the exercise of doBiinion through the medium 
of knots or factionl*bf devo/fed partisans, whom he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. Though 
an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny and still less to 
plunder, for his own benefit—Agesilaus thus made himself the 
willing instrument of both, for the benefit of his various coadjutors 
and friends, whose power and consequence he identified with his 
own.*' 

At fie moment when Agesilaiis became king, Sparta was at the 
maximum of her power, holding nearly all the Grecian towns as 
subject allies, with or without tribute. She w’as engaged in the 
task (as has already been mentioned) of ])rotecting the Asiatic 
Greeks against the Persian satrap-s in theirtbeighbourliood. And 
the most interesting jwtion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the 
earnestness with which he espoused, aud the vigour and ability 
with which he conducted, this great Pan-hellonic duty. It will be 
seen that success in his very promising career was intercepted * by 
Ids bad factious subservience to partisans, at home and abroad— 
by his unmeasured thirst for Spartan omnipotence—and his in¬ 
difference or aversion to any generous scheme of combination with 
the cities dependent on Sparta. 

Ilis attention however was first called to a dangerous infernal 
"'luch Sparta was threatened. 3,'be 
conspiracy lame reign was as yet less than twelve mon&s old, 
when AgMilauB, being engaged in sacrificing at one of 
sucrlEiuea. the established state solemnities, was apprised the 

' Sen. Ageal. vu. 2. See the incident allnd 

s laokratSs, Orat. t. (Pliilinp.) e. 100; pompus ap, Athemeum, 

Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 3, f3-23; Plu- “ IsokraMs (Orat. y. i 
taroh. Apophthegm. Laoonica, p. 209 F remai-k in substance the 
—212 X?. 
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officiating proplict, that the victims exhibited mSnacing symp- 
thtBSi portending a conspiracy of the most formidable character. 
A Second- sacrifice gave yet worse promise; and on the third 
the terrified prophet exclaimed, “ Agcsilaus, the revelation 
before us imports that we are actually in the midst of our ene¬ 
mies.” They still continued to sacrifice, but victims were now 
offered to the averting and preserving gods, with prayers that 
these latter, by tutelary interposition, would keep off the im- 
jvending peril. At length, after much repetition and great diffi¬ 
culty, favourable victims were obtained; the meaning of which 
was soon made clear. Five days afterwards, an informer came 
before the Ephors, eommunicating the secret, that a dangerous 
conspiracy was jireparing, organised by a citizen named Kinadon.' 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan*fcitizen, but not one 
of that select number called the Equals or the Peers. It „ 

* Character 

has already been mentioned that inequalities had been mciposiuon 

1 11 . v/» i' • • n olUiecLipf 

gradually growing up among qualified citizens ot oparta, muBpimtor 
tending tacitly to set apart a certain number of them suite <.t 
urtder the name of The Peers, and all the rest under the 
correlative name of The Inferiors. Besides this, since the numl')or of 
qualification of every family lasted only so long as the 
citizen could furnish a given contribution for himself and his sons 
to the public mess-table, and since industry of every kind was in- 
Consisteiit with the rigid personal drilling imposed upon all of them 
-—the natural coiisi'qnence was, that in each generation a certain 
number of citizens became disfranchised and dropped off. But 
these disfraiichisei^men did not become Perimki or Helots. They 
wore still citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, might 
be at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man;* so 
that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known under 
the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a young 
man of remarkable strength and courage, who had discharged 
with honour his duties in the Lykurgean discipline,* and had 
imbibed from it that sense of personal equality, and that contempt 

* Xonoph. Hellon. iii. 3, 4. and Aniib. iv. 6, 14-. Somatiniea again 

* See Ch. vi. of this Histo^. it is used i^eeably to tho Lykiu-gean 

• • x«n. Hellen. iii..% 5. OSros (Kina- theory; whereby every citizen, who 

don) 5’ ytaviffKos Koi rb fJSos Kal r)jv rigorously discharged his duty in tho 
ifoxbv fljpaxrros, ob gfvToi rvv biioluv. public drill, belonged to the number 

The meaning of tho term Oi Sputut (Do Hep. l.ac. x. 7). 

^flubtuatea in Xenophon; it sometimes, There was a variance between the 
as here, is used to signify tho privileged theory and the practice, 

Poera—again Do Kepub. Laced, xiii. 1 ; 
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of privilege, Which its theory as well as its practice suggested. 
Notwithstanding all exactness of du^ jwrformed, he found that 
the constitution, as practically worked, excluded him' from the 
honours and distinctions of the state; reserving them for the select 
citizens known under the name of Peers. And this exclusion had 
become more marked and galling since the formation of the 
Spartan empire after the victory of iEgospotami; |^hereby the 
number of lucrative posts (harmosties and others) all monopcdised 
by the Peers, had been so much multiplied. Debarred from the 
great political prizes, Kinadon was still employed by the Epkvre, 
in consequence of his high spirit and military sufficiency, in that 
standing force which they kept for maintaining order at home.' 
He had been the agent ordered on several of those arbitrary 
seizures which they never scrupled to employ towards }>ersons 
whom they regarded as dangerous. But this was no satisfaction 
to his mind; nay, probiibly, by bringing him into close conhict 
with the men in authority, it contributed to lesson his respect for 
them. He desired “to be inferior to no man in Sparta”®—and 
his conspiracy was undertaken to realise this object by breaking up 
the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general inse- 
Toiiceof curity which pervaded the political society of Laconia, 
—iiS” the Ephors maintained a secret police and system of 
before*^ espionage which reached its height of unscrupulous effi- 
“‘™' ciency under the title of the Kryptela. Such precautions 

were now more than ever requisite; for the changes in the prac¬ 
tical working of Spartan politics tended to mul^ly the number of 
malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors as well as the Perioaki and 
the Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), into one common antipathy 
with the Helots, against the exclusive partnership of the Peers. 
Informers were thus sure of encouragement and reward, and the 
man who now came to the Ephors either was really an intimate 
friend of Kinadon, or had professed himself such in order to elicit 
the secret. “ Kinadon (said he to the Ephors) brought me to the 
extremity of the market-place, and bade me count how many 
Spartans there were therein. I reckoned up about forty, besides 


^ X6Bi Hollen. iii. 3, 9. 

Si ffSi) i KiydStov roif ‘Ztpdpois 

rotaSra. iii. 3, 7. Ol a'wrtTay/n4yoi 
(Kinadon save) avrol SirXa KejcT^juefla. 

2 Xen. Hollen. iii. 3, 11. fiijdeybs fir- 
7UV ttuai rav 4v AaKebaifMyi—-v/tu3 the 
declaration of Kinadon when seized and 


questioned by the Ephors oonceniing 
his purposes. Substantiailf it owincidea 
with Aristotle (Polit. v. ii, 2>—^ 
ivipiiSiis T<j ii/v rS/v 

otov KwdZfsv 6 rf)v ’kyiitriKdov <rv- 
ffrijffas iiriOeffiv roir Sirapri^ras. 
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&e king, the Ephors, and the Senators. Upon my asking him 
why he desired me to count them, he replied—Because these are 
the men, and the only men, whom you have to look upon as 
enemies 5 *-all otliers in the market-place, more than 4000 in 
number, are friends and comrades. Kinadon also pointed out to 
me the one or two Spartans whom we met in the roads, or who^ 
were lords k the country districts, as our only enemies; every one 
else aroima them being friendly to our purpose.” “ How many 
did be tell you were the accomplices actually privy to the 
scheme ? ”—asked the Ejihors. “ Only a few (was the reply); 
but those thoroughly trustworthy; these confidants themselves, 
however, said that all around them were accomplices—Inferiors, 
Perioeki, Neodamodes, and Helots, all alike; for whenever any 
one among these classes talked about a Spartan, he could not 
disguise his intense antipathy—^hc talked as if he could eat the 
Spartans raw.”* 

“ But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon upon 
getting arms ? ” “ Ills language was (replied the 

witness)—We of the standing force have our own arms 
all ready; and here arc plenty of knives, swords, spits, uiion )>y 

•' ^ / coiibpiratorb. 

liatehets, axes, and scythes—on sale in this market-place,^ 
to suit an Insurgent multitude: besides, every man who tills the 
Ciirth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which will serve 
as weapons in case of need ; • especially in a struggle with enemies 
themselves unarmed.” On being asked what was the moment 
fixed for execution—the witness could not tell; he bad been 
instructed only to remain on the spot, and be ready 

It does not appear that this man knew the name of any person 
concerned, except Kinadon liimself. So deeply were the Alarm of 
Ephors alarmed, that they refrained from any formal 
convocation even of what was called the Lesser Assembly “"“p™" 

•—including the Senate, of which the kings were members 
officio, and perhaps a few other principal persons 
besides. But the members of this assembly were privately brought 
together to deliberate on the emergency; Agesilaus probably 

^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 5. pp^Bois TlplapoPy &c. (Hiad. h. 35). The 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 6. Ahro) (x^vroi Greeks did not think themselves obliged 
vearip (^turtw (rtt»tiS4vai ical cTAettri Ka\ to restrain the full expression of vindic- 
venhaixdtiwi, Kal rots Ka\ rois tive feeling. The poet Thet^nie wishes^ 

ir«pio(tcoi5' clirow'yip 4v To^roti Aci'yey “that he may one day come to drink 
.y4vono T(p\ "SiirtipTKnwp, ohSivdMvoirBat the blood of those who had ill-used 
Kpifmuv rh nh ovx ttv le«1 him ” (v. 349 Qaisf.). 

ahr»v. ® Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 7. art inhifiup 

The expression ia Homeric —oi vapiryyt\fj.iifoy tin- 
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amoB^ them. *To arrest Kinadon ^ once in ^arta* ap^rsA 
imprudent; since his accomplices, of number as yest nnknowBi, 
would be thus admonished cither to break out in insurrection, 
or at least to make their escape. 'But an elabotate-* strsttagem 
was laid for arresting him out of Sparta, without the knowledge 
pf his accomplices. The Ephors, calling him before them, pro¬ 
fessed to confide to him (as they had done occa8io||py before) 
a mission to go to Anion (a Lacynian town on the fromer towards 
Arcadia and Tripliylia) and there to seize some parties designated 
by name in a formal Skytale or warrant; including some of the 
Aulonite Perioeki—some Helots—and one other person by name, 
a woman of peculiar beauty resident at the place, whose influence 
was understood to spread disaffection among all the Lacedwrao- 
iiians who came thither, old as well as young.' When Kinadou 
inquired what force he was to take with him on the mission, the 
Ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they were picking out com¬ 
panions with views hostile to him, desired him to go to the llippa- 
gretes (or commander of the 300 joutliful guards called Horsemen, 
though they were not really mounted) and ask for the first six 
or seven men of the guard' who might happen to be in the way. 
But thejj^fthe Ephors) had already held secret communication 
with the llippagretcs, and had inforaied him both whom they 
wished to be sent, and what the persons sent were to do. They 
then dispatched Kinadon on his pretended mission, telling him 
that they should place at his disposal three carts, in order that he 
might more easily bring home the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Auloii, without the smallest sns- 
Kinadon Is piclon of the plot laid for him by the Ephors; who, to 
™ke their purpose sure, sent an additional body of the 
ci”?J-W8 guards after him, to quell any resistance which might 
possibly arise. But their stratagem succeeded as com- 
“ipiracy pietely as they could desire. He was seized on the 
ijrokeii up jjy tjjogg who accompanied him ostensibly for his 

pretended mission. These men interrogated him, put him to the 
torture,•* and heard from his lips the names of his accomplices 


* Xen Hellen. hi. 3, 8. ’A 7 a*y 6 t>' dh either on home police or on foreign 
MXtvov Kvil r^v yvvouKa, KoKklarri ■ service. 

fthv ih-iyrro ttM$i thai, KvnalvfffBai 54 See Herodot. viii, 124, StiTaho, x, p, 
roh$ i.^Myovft4ifovs AajceBaifiovlwy 481 j K 0. Muller, History of the Do- 
Kol irp€ff$vr4povs koI vevr^povs. rians, B. iii. ch. 12. s. S, S. , , 

* Xen, Hellen. iii. 3, 9, 10. 3 jen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. 

The porsona called Hippeis at Sparta ^ ’'E^eXKov 54 ot {rv\Ka^6vTts aiirh fii>v 
were not mounted; they were a select | Kar^x^iu, toi»s 54 iu«6<8oTay, 
body of 300 youthful oitiaens,employ^ ; rot avrgv, ypd.iien'r fs 
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ti» 0 . list; lof whom they wrote down, and forwarded by one of the 
gaiards to Sparta. The Ephors, on receiving it, immediately 


%ify. rajiiicmff' rots i<l> 6 p 0 is. 08t« 

^X°y ^<popOi irphs rh vpayfia, iom 
itkI htir^csy roif Ah\w- 

voSf ’E|r«l 5‘ elKvm(*4yov rov iuv^phs 

^ rit iv6fiar a &v Kt- 

kit€9^a^€, irapaxp^fio, r 6 y Tf 
(iitntjf TiffiipiWiv Ktil Tovs hriKtupuorio 
rovs ^vvfXiiA^avov. ’Cls 5* btviixdf] 6 K<- 
v(SJioi», kpk ^K^yx^rOy ica) vdyra, 

Ko^roifs ivvfiSdras 4kiy(y t4\os 
aZrhv Ifpotnoj ri fcal fiovKdpisvos ravra 
Tpiitrot ; 

PoljaBnuR (ii. 14, 1) in hia acconnt of 
tbis transaction, expressly mentious that 
the Hippeifi or guai’ds who accompanied 
Kinftdon, put him to the torture (cTpe- 
$\t^tTi.vrts) when they seized him, in 
order to extort the names of his accom¬ 
plices. Even without expi’ess testimony, 
t\e might pretty confidently Iiave as¬ 
sumed this. From a man of spirit like 
Kinadon, the chief of a conspiracy, they 
were not likely to obtain such betrayal 
without torture. 

1 had affirmed that in tho description 
of this transaction given by Xenophon, 
it did not appear whether Kinadon was 
able to write or not. My assertion w’as 
controverted by Colonel Mure (in his 
Reply to my Appendix), who cited the 
words ipipoav ov'djuaTa S>v Ku'd^cvj/ 
Aireypoi^f, as containing an affirma¬ 
tion from Aenopiion that Kinadon could 
write. 

In my judgement, these words, taken 
in OOfijuiiotion with whiA precedes, and 
with the probabilities of the fact de¬ 
scribed, do not contain such an affirma¬ 
tion. 

The guards were instructed to seize 
Kinadon, and after hacimj heard from Ki- 
mdm who his acoomplices wet'^-, io write 
the names doun and send them to the 
^phon\ It is to be presumed that they 
eauacuted these instructions as given; 
the more so, as wliat they were com¬ 
manded to do was at once the safest 
ftnd the.most natural proceeding. For 
Kinadon was a man distinguished for 
personal stat^ire md corn-age {rh eT5os koI 
'r?!*' <|W»xV et'pwCTos, hi. 3, 5), so that 
those who seized him would find it an 
indispensable precaution to pinion his 
arms. Assuming even that Kinadon 
could wiite—yet If he were to write, he 
must have his right ami free. And 
sliotild the guards take this risk, 
when all' which the Ephors required 
vPm, ttiat Kinadon should pjvnomcc the 


[ names, to be written down by others? 
With a man of the qualities of Kinadon, 
it probably required the most intense 
pressure to force him to betray his 
comrades, even by word of mouth; it 
would probably be nioi’e difficult still, 
to force liim to betray thorn by the 
■more deliberate act of writing. 

I conceive that iWn)j, tp^pwy rh 
hydfiara &y 6 KivdScoy hvtypce^f is to be 
construed with reference to the preced¬ 
ing sentence, and announces the carrj'-- 
ing into effect of the instructions then 
reported as given by the Ephors. ^*A 
guard came, beai’ing the names of thoso 
whom Kinadon had given in.” It is 
not necessary to suppose that Kinadon 
had written down these names with his 
own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration of 
Andokidfis (De Mysteriis), Pythonikus 
gives infonnation of a mock celebration 
of the mysteries, committed by Alki- 
biadds and others ; citing as his witne'^s 
the slave Andromachns; who is accord¬ 
ingly produced, and states to the as¬ 
sembly vivd voce what he ba4 Been and 
who wore the persons present—Ilpwros 
fxfy ovros (Afidromachus) raora ifi-ljyvae, 
«al hv4ypai^€ redrovs (s. 13). It 
is not here meant to affirm that the 
slave Andromachus wrote down the 
names of these pei-sons, which he had 
tlie moment befoi-o publicly aunoimced 
to the assembly. It is by the vrords 
aiTfypa^t tovtows that the orator de¬ 
scribes the public oral ainiouncemoat 
niaile by Andromachus, which was for¬ 
mally noted down by a secretary, and 
which led to legal consequences against 
the persons whose names w'ere given in. 

So again, in the old law, quoted by 
Demosthends (adv. Makart. p. lOdS), 
’Airoypa«^</Tfitf S4 rhy fih woiovvra ravra 
h &ovh.6}i€yo5 vphs rhy &pxovra; and in 
Demosthenfia adv. ISikostrat. p. 1247. 
*A 4 k rSiv v6ii<t>v ry Ty airoypd- 

^ovTi ylyyerat, rp atpiyipu : compare 

also Lysias, De Bonis Aristophania, Or. 
xix. B. 53; it is not meant to affirm 
that A hvoypdtfxyy was re<|uired to per-* 
form his process in writing, or was 
necessarily able to write. A citizen 
who could not write might do this, as 
well as one who could. He informed 
against a certain person as delinquent; 
he infoi-med of certain articles of pro¬ 
perty, as belonging to the estate of on© 
whose property had been confiscated to 
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arrested the parties principally concerned, espedally the preset 
'I’isamenus; and examined them along with Kinadon, as soon as 
he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among othar 
questions, what was his purpose in setting on foot the conspiracy; 
to which he replied—“I wanted to be inferior to no man at 
Sparta.” His punishment was not long deferred. Having been 
manacled with a clog round his neck to which his hands Were, 
made fast—^he was in this condition conducted round the city, 
with men scourging and pricking him during the progress. His 
accomplices were treated in like manner, and at length all of them 
were put to death.' 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of this unsuc* 
Dangsrom, ccssful coDspiracy. He probably derived his information 
SSSwlt Agesilaus himself; since we cannot easily explain 
<swrt«- how he could have otherwise learnt so much about the 
most secret manoeuvres of the Ephors, in a government proverbial 
for constant secrecy, like that of Sparta, The narrative oiasns to 
us a glimpse, though sadly transient and imperfect, of the internal 
dangers of the Spartan government We were aware, from earlier 
evidences, of great discontent prevailing among tlie Helots, and 
to a certain extent among the Periocki. But the incident here 
described presents to us the first manifestation of a body of mal¬ 
contents among the Spartans themselves; malcontents formidable 
both from energy and position, like Kinadon and the prophet 
Tisaraenus. Of tlie state of disaffected feeling in the provincial 
townships of Laconia, an impressive proof is afforded by the case 
of that beautiful woman who was alleged to He so active in poli¬ 
tical proselytism at Aulon ; not less than by the passionate expres¬ 
sions of hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer himself. 
Though little is known about the details, yet it seems that the 
tendency of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both power and 
property in the hands of an oligarchy ever narrowing among U)e 
citizens; thus aggravating the dangers at home, even at the time 
when the power of the state was greatest abroad, and preparing 
the way for that irreparable humiliation which began with the 
defeat of Leuktra. 

the city. The information, BS well ae accompliceB—just as he M these natnos 
the name of the informer, was taken affceiwardsto the %hor8 (itai roilj 
down by the ofBeial person—whether and this, whether he 

the informer could himself write or was, or was not, able to write; a point, 
not. _ which the passage -of Xenophon noway 

It appeara to me that Kinadon, hav- determines, 
ing been interrogated, M to the guards ' Xenoph. Hcllen. ill 3, 11. 
who hiidt seized him, the names of his 
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It can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread discon¬ 
tent came to the knowledge of the Ephors than that 
which is specially indicated in Xenophon. And such 
discoirery may probably have been one of the motives (as had 
happened in 424 n.c. on occasion of Ihe expedition of Brasidas 
into Thrace) which helped to bring about the Asiatic expedition 
of A^silaus, as an outlet for brave malcontents on distant and 
lucrative military service. . 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia Minor for 
near three years, against Tissaphenics and Pharnabazus, 
with so much efficiency and success, as both to protect guMnid 
the Asiatic Greeks on the coast, and to intercept all the in Abia. 
revenues which those satraps either transmitted to court or en¬ 
joyed themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone uji to Susa 
(during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 n.c.), and besides 
obtaining a reinforcement which acted under himself and Tissa- 
phenies in* 396 n.c. against Derkyllidas in Lydia, had laid schemes 
for renewing the maritime war against Si>arta.' 

It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of Konon, 
who having saved himself with nine triremes from the „ ^ 
defeat of Aigospotami, had remained tor the last seven 
years under the protection of Evagoras, prince of majitime 
Salamis in Cyprus. Konon, having married- at Salamis, 8part»-rc. 
and having a son ® bom to him there, indulged but faint Tity ,>f" 
hopes of ever returning to his native city, when, for¬ 
tunately for him as well as for Athens, the Persians again became 
eager for an efficieut admiral and fleet on the coast of Asia 
Minor. Through representations fiom Pharnabazus, as well as 
from Evagoras in Cyprus—and through correspondence of the 
latter with the Greek physician Ktesias, who wished to become 
personally employed in the negotiation, and who seems to have 
had considerable influence with Queen Parysatis’—orders were 
obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phoenicia and Kilikia 
a numerous fleet, under tlie command of Konon. While that 

^ Diodor. xiv. 39; Xen. Ilellen. iii. i tioned as concerned — Polykritus of 
3, 13. I Mendd; and a Kretan dancer named 

Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis Ari- Zeno—both established at the Pei'siau 
stophanis) a. 38. I court. 

* See Kt^Jiaa, Fragmenta Persica, o, i There is no part of the narrative of 
63, ed. B&hr; Plutarch, Artax. c. 21. | Ktesias, the loss of which is so much to 

W© cannot make out tlieso circum- j be regretted as tliis; relating transac- 
stroces with any diatinctnesM; but the ! tiona, in whida be was himaelf con- 
general fact is plainly teatih^, and is ’ oerued, and seemingly giving ongiual 
besides very probable. Another Ore- \ letters, 
oian surgeon (besides Ktcaiaa) is men- S '* 
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officer began to show himself, and to act with such tri!reinesa8 he 
found in readiness (about forty in nmnb^) along the soulherii 
caost of Asia Minor from Kilikia to Kaunus'—fiirther pfepara^ 
tions were vigorously prosecuted in the Phosnician ported in Wef 
to make up the fleet to 300 sail.* 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equipment 
AgMiiaun is reached Sparta—in an age of the world when diplomatic 
S foTOto residents were as yet unknown. A Syracusan merchant 
named Herodas, having visited the Phoenician ports for 
tysandor. trading purposes, brought back to Sparta intelligence of 
the preparations which he had seen, sufficient to excite much 
uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel among themselves, 
and communicating with their neighbouring allies, when Agesilaus, 
at the instance of Lysander, stood forward as a volunteer to 
solicit the command of a land-force for the purpose of attacking 
the Persians in Asia. He proposed to take with him only thirty 
full Spartan citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of ■ 
Officers; 2000 Neodamodes or enfranchisod Helots, whom the 


Ephors were probably glad to send away, and who would be 
selected from the bravest and most formidable; and (iOOO hoplites 
from the land-allies, to whom the prospect of a rich service 
against Asiatic enemies would be tempting. Of these thirty 
Spartans Lysander intended to be leader, and thus reckoning on 
his pre-established influence over Agesilaus, to exercise the real 
command himself witlmut the name. He had no serious fear of 


the Persian arms, either by land or sea. He looked, upon the 
announcement of the Phmnician fleet to be an empty threat, as it 
had so often proved in the mouth of Tissaphernes during tlie- 
late war; while the Cyreian expedition had inspired him further 
with ardent hopes of another successful Anabasis, or CMiquering 
invafflon of Persia from the sea-coast inwards. But he bad still 


more at heart to employ his newly-acquired ascendency in re^ 
e-stablishing everywhere the Dekarchics, which had excited such 
intolerable hatred and exercised so much oppression, that even 
the Ephors had refused to lend positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or modified.® If 
the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less stained By 
personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan*hel}enic in its 
aim, than that of Lysander—it was at the same time yet more 
unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great King, whom he 
dreamt of dethroning, or at least of expelling from Asia Minor 


‘ Modor. xiv. 39-79. ’ X«n. Hellen. iu. 4, 1. » Xen. .Hdlen. iii. 
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and the, coast’ So powerful was the influence exercised by the 
Cyreian expedition over the schemes and imagination of enerr 
getip Greeks; so sadden was the outburst of ambition in the 
mind of Agesilaus, for which no one before had given him credit 

Though this plan "was laid by two of the ablest men in Greece, 
it turned out to be rash and improvident, so far as the 

1 1 -r 1 • * • j AResilaivs, 

^ftabuity 01 the LaedaBmoman caipire was concerned, fortwiqm^t 

. . 11*1 1 hi theliiterlor 

lliat empire ought to iiave been made sure by sea, ofAsia. 
where its rekl danger lay, before attempts were made to extend 
it by new inland acquisitions. And except for purposes of 
conquest there was no need of further reinforcements in Asia 
Minor; since Derkyllidas was already there with a force com- 
))etent to make head against the satraps. Neverthele® the 
Lacedauno|jjans embraced the plan eagerly ; the more so, as 
envoys were sent from many of the snbject cities, by the partisans 
of Lysander and in concert with him, to entreat that Agesilaus 
. might be placed at the head of the expedition, with as large a 
force as he required.* 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the proposed num¬ 
ber of men from the allies, since there was great promise u«,er»i wm- 
of plunder for the soldiers in Asia. But the altered 
jKisition of Sparta with respect to her most powerful IheTspodi- 
allies was betrayed by the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, Ssai'itom 
and Athens, to take any part in the expedition. The 
.refusal of Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly on “‘“lauicns, 
the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagration of one of the 
temples in the city ; and that of Athens, on the plea of weakness 
and exhaustion not yet repaired. But the latter, at least, had 
already begun to conceive some hope from the projects of Konon.* 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to take the 
command and jmss into Asia, lent peculiar importance Agesilaus 
to the enterprise. The Spartan kings, in their function hiru^lt 
of leaders of Greece, conceived themselves to have inhe- 
rfted the sceptre of Agamemnon and Orestesand 
Agesilaus, especially, assimilated his expedition to a 
new Trojan war—an effort of united Greece, for the 
purpose of taking vengeance on the common Asiatic Titans, 
enemy of the Hellenic name. The sacrifices having been found 

* Xen. Hellen.iii. 5,1. * Plutarch, Agwil. c, 5. 

^<riKdnj 8iC. Com|^'o * Xea. HeUeu, iii. 5, 5 ; Pausan. iii, 
iv. 2, 3. 9, 1. 

' Xdft. Agasilaua, J. 3G. ^ttIvovv * Herodot. i. 68; vii. 159; Pausan. 

Trl(<av K»ra?^<&f€iv tV •^*"1 'EMciSa iii. 10, f). 
o-rparfitriumy VxV? 
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favourable, Agesilaus took measures for the transit of the troojis 
from various ports to Ephesus. But he himself, with one division, 
touched in his way at Gorsestus, tl»e southern point of Euboea; 
wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at Aulis, the port of 
Boeotia where Agamemnon had offered his* memorable sacrifice 
immediately previous to depfirtnre for Troy. It appears that he 
both went to the spot, and began the sacrifice, withBut asking 
permission from the Thebans; moreover he was accompanied by 
his own prophet, who conducted tlie solemnities in manner not 
consistent with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel of 
Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the Thebans, resenting 
the J)roceeding as an insult, sent a body of armed men, and com¬ 
pelled him to desist from the sacrifice.' Not taking part them¬ 
selves in the expedition, they probably consider^ that tlic 
Spartan king wiis prtsumptuous in assuming to himself the Pan- 
hellenic character of a second Agamemnon; and they thus in¬ 
flicted a humiliation which Agesilaus never forgave. 

Ageailaus seems to have reached Asia about tlie time when 
Bc 356 Derkyllidas had recently concluded his last armistice 
Ariiraiot Tissaphemes and Phamabazus; an armistice in- 

AK-oiau»at tended to allow time for mutual communication both 
concludes a with Sparta and the Persian court. On being asked by 
stice with the satrap what was his purpose in coming, Agesilaus 
risaapheniSs. renewed the demand which had before been 

made by Derkyllidas — of autonomy "for the Asiatic Greeks. 
Tissaphernes replied by proposing a continuation of the same 
armistice, until he could communicate with the Persian court— 
adding that he hoped to be empowered to grant the demand. 
A fresh armistice was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for 
three months; Derkyllidas (who with his army came now under 
the command of Agesilaus) and llerippidas being sent to the 
satrap to receive his oath, and take oaths to him in return.* 

While the army was thus condemned to temporary inaction at 
Arrogmit Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander began to 
and OTM- excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; and 
SScy most of all, in Agesilaus. So great and establilhed was 
the reputation of Lysander—whose statue had been 
toUMamiy erected at Ephesus itself in the temple of Artemis* as 
Agetiiara. Qfjjgp (atie^-—that all the Asiatic 

• Xen. HeUsn. iii. 4, 3, 4; iH, 5, 6 ; The term of three months is specificil 
Plutarch, ik^esilaus, c. 0; PauBan, iii. only in the latter pasaage. ITie former 

‘2, annistit^ of Deykyllidaa was probably 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 5, C; Xon. Age- not expired when Agesilaus firat a^ved. 

silaus, i. 10. * Pausan, vi. 3, 0. 
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^Ireoks, looked upon him as the Teal chief of the exjiedition. 
That M should be real chief, under the nominal command of 
another, was nothing more than what bad happened before, in 
tjie year wherein he gained the great victory of iEgospotami 
—the Lacedaemonians having then also sent him out in the 
ostensible capacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order 
to save the inviolability of their own rule that the same man 
should not serve twice as admiral.* It was tlirough the insti¬ 
gation of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that the 
decemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent to 
Sparta to petijjon for Agosi!aus;,a prince as yet untried and 
unknown. So that Lysander—taking credit, with truth, for having 
ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, next this important appoint¬ 
ment — intended for himself, and was expected by others, to 
exercise a fresii turn of command, and to renovate in every 
town the discomfited or enfeebled Dekarchies. Numbers of his 
partjipns came to Ephesus to greet his arrival, and a crowd of 
petitioners were seen following his steps everywhere; while 
Agesilaus himself appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover 
Lysander resumed all that insolence of manner which he had con¬ 
tracted during his former commands, and which on this occasion 
gave the greater offence, since the manner of Agesilaus was both 
courteous and simple in a peculiar degree.* 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander had been 
named to preside, finding*themselves neither consulted Ai?reiiaii» 
by him, nor solicited by others, were deeply dissatis- SradSiI!?. 
tied. Their complaints helped to encourage Agesilaus, 
who was still more keenly wounded in his own personal “"'“t- 
dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious strength of will, 
such as he had not before been known to possess. He succes¬ 
sively rejected every petition preferred to him by or through 
Lysander; a systematic purpose, which, though never formally 
announced,* was presently discerned by tlic petitioners, by the 
Thirty, and by Lysander himself. The latter thus found himself 
not merely disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated 
to excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 7. This rtilo ^ sarcastic remarks which PIu- 
does xkot eeem to have been adhered to t^h ascribes to Agesilaus, calling Ly- 
fliffcorwards. Lysander was sent out sander *‘my meal distributor ” {Kp^o- 
again as commander in 403 It is talr-nv), are not warranted by Xenophon, 
l^ossiblfi indeed, that he may tov© been and seem not to be probable under the 
again sent out as nominal secretary to circumstances (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 23; 
iiome other peraon named os commander. Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8). 

- Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 7. 
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He was forced to warn his partisans, that his intervehdon' tras 
an injury and not a benefit to them; that they must desist frwia 
obsequious attentions to him,#nd must address themselves directly 
to Agesilaus. With that prince he also remonstrated on his owe 
account—“Truly, Agesilaus, you know how to degrade your 
friends.”—“Ay, to be sure (was the reply), those among them 
who want to appear greater than I am; but such as seek to 
uphold me, I should be ashamed if I did not know how to repay 
with due honour.”—Lysander was constrained to admit the force 
of this reply, and to request, as the only means of escape from 
present and palpable humiliati#i, that he might b^ sent on some 
mission apart; engaging to serve faithfully in whatever duty he 
might be employed.’ 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to Agesilaus 
LysaiKieris tlian to himsclf, being readily assented to, he was 
mMHurihc dispatched on a mission to the Hellespont. Faithful to 
WHv'aSlr engagement of forgetting past offences and sieving 
service tiiere. ^eal, he found means to gain over a Persian 
grandee named Spithridates, who had received some offence from 
Pharnabazus. Spithridates revolted openly, canying a regiment 
of 200 horse to join Agesilaus; who was thus enabled to inform 
himself fully about the satrapy of Pharnabazus, comprising the 
territory called I‘hrygia in the neighbourhood of the Propontis 
and the Hellespont* 

The army under Tissaphernes hadubecn already jwwerful at 
ii.c.3i)G. the moment when his timidity induced him to cunclude 
the first armistice with Herkyllidas. But additional 
true* with reinforcements, received since the conclusion of the 

»hom.te« second and more recent armistice, had raised him to 
such an excess of confidence, that even before the 
—lie retires ' stipulated three months had expired, he sent to insist 
on the immediate departure of Agesilaus from Asia, 
and to proclaim war forthwith, if such departure were 
cavalry. delayed. While this message, accompanied by formidable 
reports of the satrap’s force, filled the army at Ephesus wiffj 
mingled alarm and indignation, Agesilams ac(«pted the challenge 
with cheerful readiness; sending word back that he thanked the 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7-10; Plutarch, this highly characteriatic proceediM be- 
Agettilaus, c. 7, 8; Plutarch, Lyaand. c. twoeu Jpjj^iiaus and Lysander at 
28 . ^ «u 8 j nor indeed lathe name of l^sROder 

It ,ia remarkable that in the OpUBcu- once mentioned, 
luni of Xenophon, a special Panegyric * Xen. Hellen. iii.. 4, 10. 
called not a word is said about 
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satrap paijaring himself in so flagrant a manner, as to set 
the gods against him and ensure their favour to ti&e Greek 
sided' Orders were forthwith givei||^ and contingents summoned 
from tile Asiatic Greeks, for a forward movement southward, to 
cross the Meeander, and attack Tissaphernes in Karia, where he 
usually resided. The cities on the route were required to pro¬ 
vide magazines, so that Tissaphernes, "folly anticipating attack in 
this direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the 
purpose of acting on the defensive; while'he kept his numerous 
cavalry in the plain of the Maiander, with a view to overwhelm 
Agesilaus, who .had no cavalry, in his march over that level terri¬ 
tory towards the Karian hills and rugged ground. 

But the Laccdinmonian king, having put the enemy on this false 
scent, suddenly turned his march northward towards Phrygia and 
the satrapy of Plmrnabazus. Tissaphernes took no pains to aid 
his brother satrap, who on his side had made few preparations for 
defentie. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little or no n^sistance, 
took many towns and villages, and collected abundance of pro¬ 
visions, plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the 
revolted Spithridsites, and marching as little as possible over the 
plains, he carried on lucrative and unopjjosed incursions as fiir as 
the neighbourhood of Daskyliuin, the residence of the satrap 
himself near the Propontis. Near the satrapic residence, however, 
Ills small body of cavalry, ascending an eminence, came suddenly 
upon an equal detachment of Persian cavalry, under Rhathiiies 
and Bagseus ; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them 
hack with some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus him¬ 
self coming up with the hoplites. The effect of such a check (and 
there were probably others of the same kind, though Xenophon 
d(^ not specify them) on the spirits of the anny was discouraging. 
On the next morning, the sacrifices being found unfavourable for 
farther advance, Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the 
sea. He reached Ephesus about the close of autumn; resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more ))owcrful cavalry, which 
experience proved to be indispensable.’' 

. This autumnal march through Phrygia was more lucrative than 
glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring to view different 

' Xra. Hellen. iii. 4, 11, 12; Xen. ' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. 

L Plntnrch, Ag#il. c. 9. \ These military oiierations of Agesiliuis 

Hellen. iii. 4, L'MBj Xen. | arc loosely advertefl to in the early pitft 
1. *23. ’EiTfl jiivroi oiSi iv rp ^ of c. 79 of the fourteenth Book of Dio- 
^puyl^ hvh rh viSia ihvpuTo ffTpOfTtitaBai) i dome. 

tV iTKftav, &c. I 

VOIi. VI. ' ■ 2 E 
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merits of his hero Ajfosilaus; in doing wliicb lie exhibits to ,«s 
^‘ancient warfare and Asiatic habits on a very paiwW 
money for gidc. In comHioiajtoth With KalUkratidasand LysaJ^W, 
though not with the ordinary Spartan ponauaiMiers, 
Si"Mondii. Agesiiaus was indiffei’ent to the acquisition of iHioaey 
for himself. But he was not the less anxious to enrich his friends, 
and would sometimes connive at unwarrantable modes of acqgistion 
for their benefit. Deserters often came in to give information of 
rich prizes or valuable prisoners; which advantages,, if he had 
chosen, he might have appropriated to himself. But he made it a 
practice to throw both the booty and the honour in the way of some 
favourite officer; just as we have seen (in a former chapter), that 
Xenophon himself was allowed by the army to capture Asidatfe 
'and enjoy a large portion of his ransom.’ Again when the army 
in the course of its march was at a considerable distance from the 
sea, and appeared to be advancing farther inland, the authorized 
aiietioneers, whose province it was to sell the booty, found tlie 
buyers extremely slack. It was difficult to keep or carry what was 
bought, and opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. Agesi¬ 
iaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon credit, with¬ 
out insisting on ready money—at the same time gave private hints 
to a few friends that he was very shortly about to return to the sea. 
The friends thus warned, bidding for the pliind^ on credit and 
purchasing at low prices, were speedily enabled to dispose of it 
again at a seaport, with large profits.® 

We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces procured 
tty’ttwrtb' many warm admirers; though the eulogies 

capMPMiujd of Xenophon ought to have been confined to another 

WHiGtted * ^ 

children. point in his conduct, now to be mentioned. Agesiiaus, 
while securing for his army the plunder of the country over wj^ch 
he carried his victorious arms, took great pains to prevent both 
cruelty and destruction of projierty. When any town surrendered 
to him on terras, his exactions were neither ruinous nor grossly 
humiliating.* Amidst all the plunder realised, too, the most 
valuable portion was, the adult natives of both sexes, hunted down 
and brought in by the predatory light troops of tlie anny, to bo 
sold as slaves. Agesiiaus was vigilant in protecting these poor 
victims from ill-usage; inculcating upon his soldiers the duty, 


* Xen. A^eail. i 19; Xen. Anaboe. 
Vii. 6, 20-23} Hutaroh, Keipub. Qerend. 
Pr 00 C 6 pfc. p. 809 B. See above, Chapter 
IxjuL of this History. 


2 Xon. Agesil. i. 18. viertt 
* Xea. Agesii, i. 20-22, 
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“ not of punishing them like wrong-doers, but simply of keeping 
them under guard as men.”! It was the practice of the poorer 
part of the native population often^ sell their little children for 
exportation to travelling slave-merchants, from inability to main¬ 
tain them. The diildren thus purchased, if they promised to be 
handsome, were often mutilated, and fetched large prices as 
eunnehs, to supply the large demand for the harems and religious 
Worship of many Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of 
the way of a plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced 
often to leave hy the way-side the little children whom they had 
purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or starvation. In this 
wretched condition, they were found by Agesilaus on his march. 
His Immane disposition prompted him to see them carried to a 
place of safety, where he gave them in charge of those old natives 
whom age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
wmrth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indeed in a 
Grecian general, towards the conquered, he earned the giatitude 
of the captives, and the sympathies of every one around.” 


^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19; Xen. Agesil. 
i. 28. ToiJx virb r<av 
$ap^p(fvs. 

•$0 tliti word «8ed in roference 

t<Kthe fleet, lueaua tlie connnitnder of a 
poi^atory voseel ’w privateer (Xen. Uel- 
i<tD. ii. 1, 

^ Xen. Agesil. i. 21. Kal iro\X<i/f<s 

Trp07iy6p6V€ rois iTTpari^rais r ov s 
aXtCKofXfvovs us ad I kovs 

rtft(iip(7tT0af, aXA* ws itvBpti- 
irovs Syr as noXAcf^ir 

SxoTe fA€TacrrpaTov(5evoirOt fl at- 
O- 0 O 1 TO Kar a\« ifAfx e va vai- 
tidpia fitKpit. i fiTt 6 puv^ (& iroA- 
Aol ^itcSAouv, rd yo^i^ety 
Svyaffdai hy (ftepfiy airh 
«al rp4<p<iv) aal rolruy, 

Svvs <ry 7 '/co;i/^otT<i vor ro7s 5* o5 5ta 
y^pas Kara\e\ei(ipL4yot5 ouxf*aX4lrois iroo- 
itirarrfy iiri/iif^.fux0ai alruy, is ft^re j 
Ivl xuyuyf iirbXlKuyy Sia<f>6(ipoiyro. 
iioTf ov fi6yoy o/ wy$av6fi€yoi ravra, 
iAjUt' Kal adtrol ol kKtffKi^tyoL, el/j.fv€is 
o&ry iyiyvovro. 

flerodotus affirms that the Thracians 
also »S)ld tibeir ohildreu for exportation 
TT-,jrwA«0<rt rh Tticw iir' i^ayco’^ (Herod. 
V. 6*): cdtftpare Pbilostratus, Vit. Apol¬ 
lon. viii. 7-12, p. H46i and Ch, xvi. of 
this, History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian mer* 
cbkat Panioniue (like Hie “ Mityienaus 
manyo"' in Partial—"Sed Mitylenffii 
roseus mangonis ephehus ” Martial, vii. 


79)—as having conducted on a large 
scale the tra»l^ of purcliaaing boys, 
looking out for such as were handsome, 
to supply the great demand in the Kast 
for eunuchs, who wci'e supposed to 
make better and more attached ser¬ 
vants. Hcrodot. viii. 105. Skws yi^ 
KT^icrairo (Paniouius) irarSttr firaju- 
jUtvovs, 4Kr4ip.vwv, &.yty4uy itrdKte is Sdp- 
Sis re Kal ‘'E<fie<Toy peyd^uy’ 

irapa yhp roi<ri 0ap/3iipoi<ri ri/uidrepoi eiffi 
ol fuvoDxoi, iriirrios etyexa rijs vdersiSf 
r5)v ivQpxiuv. Boys were necessary, as 
the operation was performed in child¬ 
hood or youth—iroISes ^hcto/uIom (Hero- 
dot. vi. ()-IV2: compare iii. 48). The 
Babyloniana, in addition to their large 
pecuniary tribute, had to furnish to 
the Pei’sion court annually 50U iraiSor 
ixToixlas (Herodot. iii. 92), For some 
farther remarks on the preference of 
the Persians botli for the persons and 
the services of elvov^oty see Dio Chry¬ 
sostom. Orat. xxi. p. 270; Xenoph. Cy- 
ropied. vii. 5, 01-65. Hellauikus (JV. 
169, ed. Didotl affirmed that the Pejv 
sians had derived both the persons so 
employed, and the habit of employing 
them, from the Babylonians. 

When Mr. Hanway was travelling 
near the Caspian, among the KiUmucks, 
little children of two or three yeaj‘s of 
age, were often tendered to hun for 
sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway'e 
Travels, ch. xvi. p. 65,66). 

2 F. 2 
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This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of tiietglidteW; 
Spiatan- world in reference to details which Grecian hiSorMhis 
Srwte^- rarely condc.sccnd 4o unveil, demonstrates the 'eompas^ 
sionate disposition of Agesikus. We find in conjulK^on 
SioII with it another anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of 
E’lrei Ids character. The prisoners who had been captured 
Oretks. during the expedition were brought to Ephesus, aiid'sold 
during the winter as slaves for the pn)fit of the army. Agesikus 
—being then busily employed in training his troops to military 
efficiency, especially for the cavalry service during the ensuing 
campaign—thought it advisable to impress them with contempt for 
the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. He tlierefore 
dii'cctcd tlie heralds who condlicted the auction, to put the 
prisoners up to sale in a state of,perfect nudity. To have the 
body thus exposed, was a thing never done, and even held dis¬ 
graceful, by the native Asiatics; while among the Greeks, the 
practice was universal for purjioses of exercise—or at least had 
become universal during the last two or three centuries—for we 
are told that originally the Asiatic feeling on this point had 
prevailed througlu^t Greece. It was one of the obvious differences 
between Grecian and Asiatic customs''—that in the former, both 
the exercises of the palaestra, as well as the matches in the Solemn 
games, required competitors of every rank to mi tend naked. 
Agesikus himself stripjied thus habitually; Alexander prince of 
Macedon had done so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium*—also 
the combatants out of the great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, 
w'hen they gained their victories in the Olympic pankratintn—and 
all those other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended 
from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar jxmrs forth his com¬ 
plimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesikus gave special orders to 
put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked ; not at all by way of 
insult, but in order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek soldier who 
contemplated them, how much he gained by his own bodily braiiiing 
and frequent exposure—and how inferior was the condition of men 
whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They displayed a white 
skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped muscles, Ijkc 
men accustomed to be borne in carriages instead of walking or 

' B#rodot. i. 10 . npk yip towi Av- cyd. i. 0 ; Plato, BopubUo, v. 3 , p. 
loifft, <rxeSin/ icaph, roiffi &?0<,onrt $ap- 452 
fidpouTif Ka\ yvfivbvi is ^^Herodot. v. 22, 

Comp\ro Thu- 
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Thinning; from whence wc indirectly learn that many of them were 
in|(i ia wealthy circumstances.. And the purpose of Agesilaus was 
completely answered ; since his soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that “ the enemies 
against whom they had to contend were not more formidable than 
women.” ‘ Such a method of illustrating the difference between 
good and bad physical training would hardly have occurred to any 
one except a Spartan, brought up under the Lykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought houje to the vi.sion of his soldiers 
the inefficiency of untrained bodies, he kept them through- Kg„rt, of 
out the winter under hard work and drill, as well in the 
jralaesti’a as in arms. A force of cavalry was still wanting. 

To procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks in the ““'“'‘y- 
various Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horseback ; giving 
each of them leave to exempt himself, however, by providing a 
competent substitute and efpiipinent—man,- horse, and arms.® 
Hefore the cominenccmeiit of spring, an adecpiate force of cavalry 
was thus assembled at Ephesus, and put into tolerable exercise. 
Throughout'the whole winter, that city became a place of arms, 
cunsecrated to drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as 
well as in the palaestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting 
the example of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given to 
the diligent improving, among hoplites, horsemen, and light 
troops; while the armourers, braziers, leather-cutters, &c., all the 
various artisans whose trade lay in muniments of war, were in the 
fullest emplqyment “ It was a sight full of encouragement (says 
Xenophon, who was doubtless' present and took part in it), to see 
Agesilaus and the soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths 
00 their heads; and marching to the temple of Artemis to dedicate 
their wreaths to the goddess.” ® 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his military ojM3rations 


* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. ‘UyovfAfvos 

Bf, Kar<Kt>poyutf rwu irok€nl<t>v j5(£- 

jiiiv rtva irphs tB 

'T'pr* rohs ri>v Ap- 

oKuTKOfi^vovs ^ap$J^povs yvfivobs irw- 
'Op&vres otv ol ffTpaTturai A€u- 
u^s rh fitjhiT or € 

v$aii naJs^ods SB koi hvSyovs, tB &(!1 
lir* Mfuirav, oSSBi' Siol- 

fftip rby T6\€fMy ^ eZ ^yptufl (id- 

XeEu Agdiil. L 28—whei^ I© has it— 
trioyas SB koa iLir6yovs, Sti tB 
(idruy ftyai (Polyajnius, ii. 3,5j Plutarcb, 
Agosil. c, 9). 


Fi'ontinua (i. 18) recounts a proceed¬ 
ing somewhat simil-ar on the part of 
Gelon, after hi© gi*eat victory over the 
Cartha^nians at Ilimera in Sicily:—• 
Gelo Syi'acusarum tyranuus, hello ad- 
versuB Pconos suscepto, cum multos 
cepisset, infirm iasi mum quemque piiBci- 
pue ex auxiliaribuB, qui nigerrimi erant, 
uudatum in conspectu suorum produxit, 
ut persuaderet contomnondoa.” 

^ Xen. llellen. hi. 4, 15; Xen. Agesil. 
i. 23."' Compare what ie related about 
Scipio Afpicjmus—Livy, xxJx. I.- 
3 Xen* Hollen. iii. 4, 17, 18; Xen. 
Ageafl. L 2(j, 27. 
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for the spring, the first year of his command had passed oyer. 
B.O, ass. Thirty fresh counsellors reached Ephesus from 
AgMtuuj re- super^ing the first thirty under Lysander, who all went 
•gitastTis- home fortiiwith. The army was now not only more 
“’dS™* numerous, but better train^, and more (^stematically 
arranged, than in the preceding campaign. Agerikas 
distributed the various divisions under the command of different 
members of the new Thirty; the cavalry being assigned to 
Xenokles, the Neodamode hoplites to Skytbes, the Cyreians to 
Herippidas, the Asiatic cwitingents to Migdon. He then gave 
out that he should majfch straight against, Sardis. Nevertheless 
Tissapliernes,' who was in that place, construing this proclamation 
as a feint, and believing that th* real march would bo directed 
against Karia, disposed his cavalry in the plain of the Maeander as 
he had done in the preceding campaign ; while his infantry were 
sent still farther southward within the Karian frontier. On this 
occasion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, in the 
direction of Sardia For three days he plundered the country 
without seeing an enemy ; nor was it until the fourth day tliat the 
cavalry of Tissaphornes could be summoned back to oppose him ; 
the infantry being even yet at a distance. On reaching the banks 
of the river Paktolus, the Persian cavalry found the Greek light 
troops dispersed for the purpose of plunder, at^Hed them by 
surprise, and drove them in with considerable loss. Presently 
however Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian infantry 
could krrive in the field. In efficifeney, it appears, tlie Persian 
cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and in number apparently 
superior. But when he brought up his infantry, and caused bis 
peltasts and younger hoplites to join the cavalry in a vigorous 
attack—victory soon declared on his side. The Persians were put 
to flight and many of them drowned in the Paktolus. Their camp 
t6o was taken, with a valuable booty; including several camels, 
which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece. This 
sriccess ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all the teiritory 
round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the very gates of (iat dty, 
plundering the gardens and ornamented ground, proclaiming 
liberty to those within, and defying Tissaphemes to come out and 
fight.' 

> Sen. Hellen. iii. 4, 21-24; Xen. Boribe tliis battle; bnt his description 
Agesil. i. 32,33; Hutaroh, Agesil. o. 10. is hatdljr to be reoonoiled wirii of 

PiodoruB (»iv. 80) professes to de- Xenophon, which is better authority. 
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The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now approached 
italclose. The Persians in or near Sardis loudly com- Anaxcsss 
plained of him as leaving them undefended, from cow- 
ardice and anxiety for his own residence in Karia; 
while the court of Susa was now aware that the powerful 
reinforcement which had been sent to him last year, 
intended to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfaction wa.s 
added a court-intrigue; to which, and to the agency of a person 
yet more worthless and cruel tlian himself, Tissapherues fell a 
victim. The Queen Mother Parysatis ha^ never forgiven him fur 
having been one of the principal agents in the defeat and death of 
her son Cyrus. Her influence-.being now re-established over the 
mind of Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing discredit 
of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition and 
death. Tithraustes, the bearer of this order, seized him by stra¬ 
tagem at Kolossm in Phrygia, while he was in the bath, and caused 
him to be beheaded.’ 

The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was accompanied by 
increased efforts on the part of Persia for prosecuting the 
war against Sparta with vigour, by sea as well as by 
land; and also for fomenting the anti-Sj)artan movement #hich 
burst out inifciostilitics this year in Greece, At first, 
however, immediately after the death of Tissaphernes, iwoto'uio 
T ithraustes endeavoured to open negotiations with Agesi- 
laus; who was in military possession of the country round 
Sardis, while that city itself appears to have been occu- 
pied by Arimus—probably the same Persian who had 
formerly been general under Cyrus, and who had now again 
revolted from Artaxerxes.^ Tithraustes took credit to the justice 
of the King for having punished the late satrap; out of whose 
perfidy (he aflirmed) the war had arisen. He then summoned 
Agesilaus, in die King’s name, to evacuate Asia, leaving the 
Asiatic Greeks to pay their original tribute to Persia, but to 
enjoy complete autonomy, subject to that one condition. Had 
this proposition been accepted and executed, it would have secured 

Among other points of diflPiKrence, Bio* Whereas Xenophon expressly stefces that 
doms affirms that the Persians hod the Persian infantry had not come up, 
50,000 infantry; and Pausanias also and took no part in the battle, 
states (lii. 0, 3) that the number of * Plutai-ch, Artaxerx. o. 23; Diodor. 
Femian infant^ in this battle was xiv. 80; Xea. Hellen. iii. 4, 25. 
greater than haiC ever been got together ® Xen, Hellen. iii. 14, 25; iv. 1, 27, 
ainee times of Dariits and Xerxes, 
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those Greeks against Peraan occupation or governors; a ipucU 
milder fate for them than that to which the Lacedsemomaps liad 
coiBeuted in their conventions with Tissaphernes mtcen years 
before,* and analogous to the position in which the Chalkidians:of 
Thrace had been placed with regard to Athens, under the jwace 
of Nikias;® subject to a fixed tribute, yet autonomous—with no 
other obligation or interference. Agesdaus replied that he-had 
no power to entertain such a proposition without the authonties at 
home, whom he accordingly sent to consult But in the interim 
he was prevaiW upon by Tithraustes to conclude an armistice for 
six months, and to mo^ out of his satrapy into that of Phariia- 
bazus; receiving a contribution of thirty talents towards the tem¬ 
porary maintenance of the army.’ These satraps generally acted 
more like independent or oven hostile princes, than cooperating 
colleagues ; one of the many causes of the weakness of the Persian 
empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of Kyme, on 
B.0.393. his march northward to the lJelles])ontinc Phrygia, he 
Commence- received a despatch from home, placing the Spartan 
acUon at naval force in the Asiatic seas under his command, as 

well as the land-force, and empowering him to name 
whomsoever he chose as acting admiral.* For the first 
time since the battle of vEgospotami, fte maritime 
inSiiTtet ftropite of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and 
increased efforts on her part were becoming requisite, 
of Karia. Pharnabazua, going up in person to the court of Arta- 
xerxes, liad by pressing representations obtained a large^ubsidy 
for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and Phoenicia, to act under the 
Athenian admiral Konon against the Lacodmmonians.’ That 
officer—with a fleet of forty triremes, before the equipment of the 
remainder was yet complete—had advanced along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the soutli-westem comer of the 
peninsula, on the frontier of Kai-ia and Lykia. In this port ha 
was besieged by the Laceduemonian fleet of 120 triremes under 
Pharax. But a Persian reinforcement strengthened the fle^ oi 
Konon to eighty sail, and put the place out of danger; so that 
Pharax, desisting from the siege, retired to llhidcs. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now with hk 
fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, embhldened 

* ThUcyd. vHi. 18, .87, xiv. 80. fbvvdi. 

* Thuoyd. v. 18, 5. < Xen. Uollen, iiL 4, 27. 

» Xen. HoUen. Ui. 4, 20; Diodor. « Diodor. xiy. 39; Justia. vi. Iv 
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the Hhbdians to revolt from Sparta. It was at Rhodes that the 
ffeheral detestation of the Lacedeemonian empire, dis- aiiudwre- 
araced in so many different eitics by the local Dekar- om sparun 
chies and by the Spartan harmosts, first manifested Kou.„icap- 
itsclf. And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popula- rtotto 
tion, that their revolt took place while the fleet of Pharax Khndcs. “ 
was (in part at least) actually in the harbour, and they drove him 
out •of it.‘ Konon, whose secret encouragements had helped to 
excite this insurrection, presently sailed to Rhodes with his fleet, 
and made th'e island his main station. It threw intb his hands an 
unexpected advantage; for a numerous*fleet of vessels arrived 
there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephereus the native king of 
Egypt (which was in revolt against the Persians) with marine 
stores and grain to the aid of the Lacedaemonians. Not having 
been apprised of the recent revolt, these vessels entered the harbour 
of Rhodes as if it were .still a Lacedasmonian island; and their 
cargoes were thus appropriated by Konon and the Rhodians.* 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies of Athens 
which took place during the Peloponnesian war, I had Anxiety ct 
occasion to point out more than once that all of them 
took place not merely in the absence of any Athenian u> 
force, but even at the in^igation (in most cases) of a 
present hostile f(»rce—by the contrivance of a local party 
—and without privity or previous consent of the bulk of the citi¬ 
zens. The present revolt of Rhodes, fomiing a remarkable contrast 
on all tlmse jmints, occasioned the utmost surprise and indignation 
among tne Lacedmmonians. They saw themselves about to enter 
upon a renewed maritime war, without that aid which they had 
reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with aggravated uncer¬ 
tainty in respect to their dependencies and tribute. It was under 
this prospective anxiety that they took the step of nominating 
Agesilaus to the command of the fleet as well as of the army, in 
order to ensure unity of operations; * though a distinction of 
functions, which they had hitherto set great value upon main¬ 
taining, was thus flloken down—^and though the two commands 

» 

* Piodor. xiv. 79. 'PtJSwi hfiakSv- this native Egyptian king Ilercynion, 

T€5 rhy r&y TliKoTtopyifiritiv trr^^ovt It seems to nave been the uniform 

Aril Aaif€5<»«/aoW«*', Ka\ rhv lU* practice^ for the corn-ships coming from 
vwya irpo(re8f^<ano ftirh tow ffrSXov vav- Egypt to (Ireece to halt at Rhodes (De- 
rhs w r^v ir6\iv, moethen. cont. Dionysodor. J). 

Compare Androtion apud Pausauium, comparo Herodot. ii. 182). 
vi. 7, 2., * Xen. Helleu. iii. 4, 27. 

* Biodor. xiy. 79j Justin, (vl 2) calls 
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had never been united in any king before Agesilaus.* * Pharax; 
the previous admiral, was recalled.® 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedaemonians against the 
serwHyof revolted Bhodians was still better attested by another 
tenStaM proceeding. Among all the great femilies at Rhodes, 
none were more distinguished than the Diagoridse. Its 
ISai’of members were not only generals and high political 
tMtaS functionaries in their native island, but hadv.attaiBod 
mi??.?”' Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled series of 
Alliens. victories at the Olympic and other great solemnities. 
Dorieus, a member of this family, had gained the victory in the 
pankration at Olympia on three successive solenmitiea He had 
obtained seven prizes in the Neniean, and eight in the Isthmian 
games. He had carried off the prize at one Pythian solemnity 
without a contest—no one daring to stand Uj) against him in the 
fearful struggle of the pankration. As % Rhodian, while Rhodes 
was a subject-ally of Athens during the Peloponnesian war, he 
had been so pronounced in his attachment to Sparta as to draw 
on himself a sentence of banishment; upon which he had retired 
to Thurii, and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted out at 
his own cost, he had been captured in 407 B.c. by the Athenians 
and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By the recmved practice 
of war in that day, his life was forfeited; and over and above 
such practice, the name of'Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the 
Athenians. But when they saw before the public assembly a 
captive enemy, of heroic lineage as well as of unrivalleAthlctic 
majesty and renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by 
sympathy and admiration, that they liberated him by public vote, 
and dismissed him unconditionally.® 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been related in my 
sixty-fourth chapter, is hero again noticed as a contrast to the treat¬ 
ment which the same Dorieus now underwent from the Lacedse- 
monians. What hAad been doing since, we do not know; but at 
the time when Rhodes now revolted from Sparti, he was not only 

> Plutarch, Ageail. o. 10; Aristotel. | of Ehodcs. The dilferenoe - of time iq>- 
Folitio. ii. 6, 23. j pears so ifreat, that we must prefeahlv 

* The Laoedtemonian named Pharax, suppose two different men bearing the 
mentioned by Tbeoporapus (EVagm. 218. same name. 

ed. Iddot; compare Athenesus, lii. p. * Xen. Hellen. i. T), 19, , , 

536) as a profligate and extravagant Compare a similar instance of mimfol 
person, is more probably an otBeer who dealing, on'the part of the Symeiwm 
served under Dionysius in Sicily and I assembly, towards the Siiel pnnoe Dn- 
Italy, about forty years after the revolt ketius (Diodor. xi. 92). 
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abasat from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. Such 
however was the wrath of the Lacedasmoniaus against Rhodians 
generally, that Dorleus was seized by their order, brought to 
Sparta, and there condemned and executed.' It seems hardly 
possible that he %an have had any personal concern in the revolt. 
Had such been the fact, he would have been in the island—or 
would at least have taken care not to be within the reach of the 
Lacedaemonians when the revolt happened. Perhaps however 
other members of the Diagorid®, his family,, once so much 
attached to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we know, by 
the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the Lysandrian Dekar- 
chies and Spartan harrnoats made themselves quite as formidable to 
oligarchical as to deinocratical politicians, and it is very conceiv¬ 
able that tbe Diagorid® may have become less philo-Laconian in 
their politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same man by 
Athens and by Sgprta raises instnictive reflections. It totiment 
exhibits the difference both between Athenian and 
Spartan sentiment, and between the sentiment of a mul- 
titude and that of a few. The grand and sacred person- d‘"duau. 
ality of the Hieronike Dorleus, when exhibited to the senses of 
the Athenian multitude—the spectacle of a man in chains before 
them, who liad been proclaimed victor and crowned on so many 
solemn occasions before the largest assemblages of Greeks ever 
brought together—produced an overwhelming effect upon their 
emotions; sufficient not only to efface a strong pre-established 
antipatl^ founded on active past hostility, but to countervail a 
jnst cause of revenge, speaking in the language of that day. But 
the same appearanfie produced no effect at all on the Spartan 
Kphors and Senate ; not sufficient even to hinder them from 
putting Dorieus to death, though he bad given them no cause for 
antipathy or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt 
of the island. Now this difference depended partly upon the 
difference between the sentiment of Athenians and Spartans, but 
partly also upon tbs difference between the sentiment of a multi¬ 
tude and that of a few. Had Dorieus been brought before a 
select judicial tribunal at Athens, instead of before the Athenian 
public assembly—or had the case been discussed before the 
assembly in his absence — be would have been probably con¬ 
demned, conformably to usage, under the circumstances; but tlic 
veiiement emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinous 

1 Pausaaiiis, vi. 7, 2. 
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spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intolerable to 
them. It has been common with historians of Athens to dwell 
upon the passions of the public assembly as if it were snaceptibla 
of exMtement only in an angry or vindietave direction; whereas 
the truth is, and the example before us illustrate that they were 
open-minded in one direction as well as in another, and that the 
present emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic ag 
well as’resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of multitude. 
And thus, where .the established rule of procedure happened to be 
cruel, there was some chance of moving an Athenian assembly to 
mitigate it in a particular case, though the Spartan Ephors or 
Senate would be inexorable in carrying it out—if indeed they did- 
not, as seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go beyond 
it in rigour. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising hostilities 

B.C. m against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on receiving at Kyme 

Kfforuof the news of his nomination to the diouble command, 

AposilAUS to. Til 111 1*^1 1 

auRmont immediately despatched orders to the dependent man- 

heuames time citics and islands, requiring the construction and 

admiral. equipment of new triremes. Such was tlie influence of 

Sparta, and so much did the local governments rest upon its con¬ 
tinuance, that these requisitions were zealously obeyed. Many 
leading men incurred considerable expense, from desire to acquire 
his favour ; so that a fleet of 120 new triremes was ready by the 
ensuing year. Agesilaus, naming liis brother-in-law Peisander to 
act as admiral, sent him to superintend the preparations; a brave 
young man, but destitute both of skill and experience.' 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the beginning of 
ejmrations autumn) towar& tlie satrapy of Pharnabazus—Phrygia 
south and south-east of the Propontis. Under the active 
PWnabBiuj. guidance of iijg new auxiliary Spithridates, he plundered 
the country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to capitu^ 
late; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. PhamabMus; 
having no suflBcient army to hazard a battle in defence of his 
satrapy, concentrated all his force near his own residence at Dasky- 
liutn, offering no opposition to the march of Agesilaus; who was 
induced by Spithridates to traverse Phrygia and enter PapWa- 
gonia, in hopes of concluding an alliance with the Paphlagonian 
prince Otys. That prince, in nominal dependence on’ Persia', 
could muster the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But he had 
recently refused to obey an invitation from the court at Susa, and 
* Xen. HeUeo, iii. 4, 28, 29} Hutuorch, Agesil. 0 . 10. 
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he now not only welcomed the appearance of Agesilans, but con¬ 
cluded an alliance with him, strengthening him with an auxiliaiy 
body of cavalry and peltasts. Anxious to requite Spithridates 
for his services, and vehemently attached to his son, the beautiful 
youth Sf egabates—Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter 
of Spithridates. He even caused her to be conveyed by sea in a 
Laceda“monian trireme—probably from Abydos to Sinope.' 

Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus prose¬ 
cuted the war with augmented vigour against the satrapy hc lays 
of Pharnabazus. He now approached the neighbourhood 
of Daskylium, the residence of the satrap himself, inlie- a,"i 
•rited from his father Pharnakes, who had been satrap 
licfore him. This was a well-supplied country, full of 
rich villages, embellished with jmrks and gardens for the sp‘tt>rt*ii£9. 
satrap’s hunting and gratification : the sporting tastes of Xenophon 
load him also to remark that there were ))!euty of birds for the 
fowler, with rivers full of fish.® In this agreeable region Agosi- 
lans passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so much 
contempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body of 400 
cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an opportunity of attacking 
700 of them by surprise; driving them back with considerable 
loss, until Agesilaus came up to protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Fearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus refrained 
from occupying any fixed position. He hovered about the country, 
carrying his valuable property along with fiim, and keeping bis 
place of encampment as secret as he could The watchful Spithri¬ 
dates, nevertheless, having obtained information tliat he was 
encamped for the night in the village of Kane, about 18 miles 
distant, llerippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a night- 
march with a detachment to surprise him. Two thousand Grecian 
hoplites, the like number of light-armed peltasts, and Spithridates 
with the Paphlagonian horse, were appointed to accompany him. 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 1-15. siliuis of Xenophon (v. 6), and in Plu- 

^ The negotiation of this marriage by tarch, Ageail. c. 11. 

ie detailed in a curious and In the retreat of the Ton Thousand 
interesting manner by Xenophon. His Gi-eoks (five years befoi*ej along the 
with Otys took place in southern coast of the Euxinc, a Paphia- 
pre&ence, of the thirty Spartan conn- gonian prince named Kot^lae is men- 
^llors, and probably in,the presence of tioned (Xeu. Anab. v. 5, 2:1; v. G, 8). 
tX-MioplioH hnnself. * Whether there was more than one 

^.'.ji'ho of AgeeilAua to the Paphlagonian prince—or whether Otys 

yo'UthifegabazusorMegabateflrisinarked was successor of Korylas—we cannot 
in the Uellenicft (iv. 1, 6-28)—but is tell. 

more strongly brought out in the Age- * Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, l<3-83. 
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Though many of these soldiers took advantage of the darkness 
to evade attendance, tlie enterprise proved completely micccssfiil. 
The camp of Phamabazus was surprised at break of day, bis 
Mysian advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, 
with all his troo])S, was compelled to take flight with scarcely any 
resistance. All his stores, plate, and personal furniture, tog»!ther 
with a large bijggage-train and abundance of prisoners, fell into 
the hands of the victors. As the Paphlagonians under Spithri- 
dates formed the cavalry of the victorious detachment, they, natu¬ 
rally took more spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They 
were proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Ilerippidas 
interfered and took eveiytliing away from them; placing the entire 
spoil of every description under the charge of Grecian officers, to 
be sold by formal auction in a Grecian city; after which the 
proceeds were to bo distributed or applied by public authority. 
The orders or Ilerippidas wore conformable to the regular and 
systematic proceeding of Grecian officers; but Spithridates and 
the Paphlagonians were probably justified by Asiatic practice in 
appropriating that which they had themselves captured. More¬ 
over, the order, disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them 
with Lacedaemonian harshness of manner,' unaccompanied by any 
guarantee that they would be allowed, even at last, a fair share of 
the proceeds. Resenting the conduct of Ilerippidas as combining 
injury with insult, they deserted in the night, and fled to Sardis, 
where the Persian Ariseus was in actual revolt against the court of 
Susa. This was a serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to 
Agesilaus; lie was not only deprivetl of valuable auxiliary 
cavalry, and of an enterprising Asiatic informant; but tlie report 
would be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of their legi¬ 
timate plunder, and others would thus be deterred from joining 
him. His pereonal sorro.w too was aggravated by the departure 
of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied his father SpitbridatSs 
to Sardis.® ■ ' . 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal conference 
Personal took place between Agesilaus and Phamabazus, managed 
tween by the intervention of a Greek of Kyzikus named Ajxdlo- 
airtS'a” phanes -, who was connected by ties of bospitality Vrfh 
nabams. served to each sis guarantee for tlrt^good'fcifli 

•Plutarch, Ageail. ,c. II. irixpis Hr, Plutarch aBfwr{s to have taken pltefc*. 
^ttfurriis tSv xiMrdma’, Ac, I tween Ageailaua and Megabaaus'Saniot 

• Xen, Hellen. iv. 1, 27; Plutarch, ' have occurred on the dejiartui«h ef, the 
Ageail. c. 11. ' - | latter, but must belong to eotbe other 

Since the tight ;«f S[Athridatds took ooeision) astadeed it. seems to be’re>- 
place secretly by night, the scene which presented by Xenophon ^Ageail. v. 4). 
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of other. We have from Xenophon, himself probably present, 
an interesting detail of this interview. Agesilaus, accompanied by 
bis thirty Spartan counsellors, being the first to arrive at the place 
qf .appointment, 111 of them sat down upon the grass to wait 
Presently came Pharnabazus, with splendid clotliing and retinue. 
His attendants wore beginning to spread fine carets for him, 
when the satrap, observing how the Spartans were seated, felt 
ashamed of such a luxury for himself, and sat down on the grass 
by the side of Agesilaus. Having exchanged salutes, they next 
shook hands; after which Pharnabazus, who as the older of the 
two had been the first to tender his right-hand, was also the first 
to open the conversation. Whether he spoke Greek well enough 
to dispense with the necessity of an intcipreter, we are not in¬ 
formed. “ Agesilaus (said he), 1 wa.s the friend and ally of you 
Lacedaemonians while you were at war with Athens: I furnished 
you with money to strengthen your fleet, and fouglit with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the sea. 
You cannot charge me witii ever having played you false, like 
Tissaplienies, either by word or deed. Yet after this behaviour, I 
am now reduced by you to such a condition, that I have not a 
dinner in my own territory, except by picking uji your leavings, 
like the beasts of the field. 1 see the fine residences, parks, and 
hunting-grounds, l)cqueathed to me by my father, which formed 
the chann of my life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the 
conduct of men mindful of favours received, and eager to requite 
them ? Pray answer me this question; for perhaps I have yet to 
learn what is holy and jusf.” , 

The tliirty Spartan counsellors were covered with shame by tliis 
emphatic appeal. They all held their peace ; while Agesilaus, 
after a long pause, at length replied—“ You are aware, Pharna¬ 
bazus, that ill Grecian cities, individuals become private friends 
and guests of each other. Such guests, if the cities to which they 
belong go to war, fight with each other, and sometimes by acci¬ 
dent even kill each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So 
then it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelled to 
li,dd all his dominions as enemy’s land But in regard to you, 
we woidd pay any price to become your friends. I do not invite 
you to accept us as masters, in place of your present master; 1 
ask you to become our ally, and to enjoy your own property as a 
freeman—bowing Ifefore no man and acknowledging no master. 
Now freedom is in itself a possession of the highest value. But 
ibis is not all. We do not call upon you to be a'freeman, and yet 
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poor. We offer you onr alliance, to acquire fredi territory, not 
for the ting, but for yourself; by reducing those who are now 
your fellow^ves to become your subjects. Now tell me—if you 
thus continue a freeman and become rich, what can you want 
farther to make you a thoroughly prosperous man ?” 

“ I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Phaniabasus). If 
the king shall send any other general, and put me under him, 1 
shall willingly become your friend and ally. But if he imiwsea 
the duty of command on me, so strong is the point of honour,^hat 
I shall continue to make war upon you to the best of ray power. 
Expect nothing else.” ’ 

Agesilaua, struck with this answer, took his hand and said— 
“ Would tliat with such high-minded sentiments you could become 
our friend ! At any rate, let me assure you of this—that I will 
immediately quit your territory; and for the future, even should 
the war continue, I will respect both you and all your property, as 
long as 1 can turn my arms against any other Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed ; Pharnabazus mounted his horse, 
and rode away. His son by Para)(ita, liowcvor—at that time still 
a handsome youth—lingered behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and 
exclaimed—“ Agesilans, I make you my guest” “ 1 accept it 
with all my heart ”—was the answer. “ Remember me by this ” 
—rejoined the young Persian—jmtting into the hands of Agesilaus 
the fine javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took 
off the onmmental trappings from the horse of his secretary Tdauis, 
and gave them as a return present, u])on which the young mau 
rode away with them, and rejoined his father.* 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this interview as 
StSbiMilSd described by Xenophon, who here breathes into his t.arae 
iK-twwn Hellenic chronicle something of the romantic spirit of the 

AkcmIUiqs _ J 

oi'eiwnS” fljrupaedia. The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus 
i)a?,ua- and the son of Pharnabazus were not forgotten by either. 
Agesilaus. The latter.—being in after-days impoverished and driven 
into exile by his brother, during the absence of Pharnabazus in 
Egypt—was compelled to take refuge in Greece ; where Agesilaus 
provided him with protection and a home, and even went so far as to 
employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to whom the son 
of Pharnabazus was attached. This Athenian youth had outgrown 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 38. fi^vroi Compare about Hei^ot. 

fioi tV VxV irpoffrdrrnt Toiovr6v ti, &s iii. 53. 

€© xph Srt ^ Xon. Dellen. iv. 1, 29-4-1; Plutwch, 

hl/Xv &s hf Hpiffra,. Agesil. c. 13, U; Xen, Agtsil. iii, 5. 
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tl>e age and size of the boy-runnera in the Olympic stadium} 
nevertheless Agesilaus, by strenuous personal interference, over¬ 
ruled the reluctance of the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them 
to admit him as a competitor with the other boya' The stress 
laid by Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian 
sentiment, and shows us the variety of objects which personal 
ascendency was used to compass. Disinterested in regard to him- 
^If, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in promoting the encroach- 
njents, and screening the injustices, of his friends.''* The unfair 
privilege which he procured for this youth, though a small thing in 
itself, could hardly fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar 
with the established conditions of the stadium, and to expose the 
judges to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Phamabazus—which was now pretty 
well exhausted, while the armistice concluded with Tith- j c. 394 . 
raustes must have expired—Agesilaus took up his camp i>romWiig 
near the temple of Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of C pre““* 
'I’hebe (in the region commonly known as .lEolis), near Eau'™ 
the Gulf of Elseus. He here employed himself in bring- “. "rAge- 
ing together an increased number of troops, with a view 
to penetrate farther into the interior of Asia Minor "my““re- 
during the summer. Recent events had greatly in- >»!«»“«'»• 
creased the belief entertained by the Asiatics in his superior 
strength ; so that he received propositions from various districts in 
the interior, inviting his presence, aq^ expressing anxiety to throw 
off the Persian yoke. lie sought also to compose the dissensions 
and misrule which had arisen out of the Lysandrian Dekarchies in 
the Greco-Asiatic cities, avoiding as much as possible sharp inflic¬ 
tions of death or exile. How much he achieved in this direction, 
we cannot tell “—nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve 
much, without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lessening the 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther than ever 
into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if possible, of the 
western portion of Persian Asia. What he would have perma¬ 
nently accomplished towards this scheme, cannot be determined; 
for his aggressive march was suspended by a summons home, the 
reason of which will appear in the next chapter. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 40. itroirt- * Xen. Helleo. iv. 1, 41; Xen. Ageail. 
ffw. Httus &y St* ixetvoy lyKpiSft'S th rh i. 35-38} Plutarch, ^eail. c. 14, 15 j 
ffrdStoy iy 'OKvptvi^, piytarcs iby iriiiSwp. IflokratOs, Or. v. (Philipp-) 8. lOll- 

* Plutarch, Ageail. o. 5-13. 
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Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his satrapy to go 
M. sei. and take the command of the Persian fleet in Kilikia 
and the south of Asia Minor, in conjunction with Konon. 
Since the revolt of Rhodes from the Laoedfemonians (in 
fiMuhi?” the summer of the preceding year 395 n.c.), that active 
Athenian had achieved nothing. The burst of activity, 
Sian court, produced by the first visit of Pharnabazus at the Persian 
court, had been paralysed by the jealousies of the Persian com¬ 
manders, reluctant to serve under a Greek—by peculation of 
officers who embezzled the pay destined for the troops—by mutiny 
in the fleet from absence of pay—and by the many delays arising 
while the satraps, unwilling to spend their own revenues in the 
war, waited for orders and remittances from court.' Hence 
Konon had been unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, 
during those months when the Lacedaemonian fleet was increased 
to nearly double its fonner number. At length ho resolved— 
stmmingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home “ as well as 
of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and through the encou¬ 
ragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian physicians resident at the 
Persian court—on going himself into the interior to communicate 
personally with Artaxerxes. Landing on the Kilikian coast, he 
crossed by land to Thapsacus on the Euphrates (as the Cyreian 
army had marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a 
boat to Babylon. It appears that he did not see Artaxerxes, from 
repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which was require4 
from all who approached the royal jxirson. But his messages, 
transmitted through Ktesias and others—with his confident en¬ 
gagement to put down the maritime empire of Sparta and counter¬ 
act the projects of Agesilaus, if the Persian forces and money were 
put into efficient action—produced a powerful effect on the mind 
of the monarch; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also hated the 
Ijacedmmonians as main agents in the aggressive enterprise of 
Cyrus. Artaxerxes not only approved his views, but made to him 

'Compare Diodor. it . 41 ad fin.', lampSs, an eminent citizen and trierarcR 
and Thucyd. viii. 45. of Athene, must have been one of the 

* laokratfiB (Or. viii. de Pace, b . 82) companione of Konon in thia miBsion. 
allndes to ** many embassies ” as having He is mentioned in an oration of Lysias 
been sent by Athens to the king of as having received froig the Great Ki-n g 
Persia,' to protest against the Laceiiae- a present of a goldou drinking-bowl or 
xhonian douiinion. But this mission of ipia\i} ; and I do not know on what 
Konon. is the only one which we can other ocoaaion he can have received it, 
verily, jaior to the battle of Khidus. esc^t in this embassy (Lysijw, Or. xix. 
Probably Demna tl^ son of Pyri- Be il^nia^Aristoph. s. 27). 
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a large grant of money, and transmitted peremptory orders to the 
coast that his officers should be active in prosecuting the maritime 
war. 

What was of still greater moment, Konon was permitted to 
name any Persian whom he chose, as admiral jointly with pinna, 
himself. It was by his choice that Pharnabazus was 
called from his satrapy, and ordered to act jointly as 
commander of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and 
most straightforward among all the Persian grandees, and just now 
smarting with resentment at the devastation of his satrapy' by 
Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with Konon. A powerful fleet, 
partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or Grecian, was soon equipped, 
superior in number even to the newly-organized Laccdsemonlan 
fleet under Peisander.® Euagoi'as, prince of Salamis in Cyprus,’ 
not only provided many triremes, but served himself personally on 
board. * 

It was about the month of July, 394 n.c., that Pharnabazus and 
Konon brought their united fleet to the south-western corner of 
Asia Minor; first probably to the friendly island of Rhodes, 
next ofi^ Loryma ‘ and the mountain called Dorion on the penin- 


• Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 0. 

* Tile measures of Konou and the 
transactions preceding the battle of 
Knidus, are very imperfectly known to 
us; but we may gather them generally 
from Diodorus, xiv. 81; Justin, vi. 3, 
4; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Conoii, c. 2, 
3; KtesLo Fragment, c. (>2, 63, ed. 
Bahr. 

Isokratds (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 165: 
compare Orat. ix. (Euogor.) s. 77) speaks 
loosely as to the duration of time that 
the Persian fleet remained blocked up 
by the Locedsemnnians before Konou 
obtained his final and vigorous orders 
from Artaxerxfis, unless we are to 
understand his t/tree ytws as referring 
to the first news of outfit of ships of 
war in Pbcenicia, brought to Sjiavta by 
Hfirodaa, as ^hneider understands 
them; and even then the stidement 
that the Persian fleet remained iro\iop- 
Kovfitvov for all this time, would be 
much exaggerateu. Allowing for ex- 
aggei’atiou^owever, Isukrat^ coincides 
generally with the authorities above 
noticed. 

It would appear that Ktesias the phy¬ 
sician obtained about this time permis¬ 
sion to quit the court of Persia, and 
come bock to Greece. Perhaps he may 


have been induced (like Demokfidda of 
Kroton PJf' years before) to promote 
the views of Konou in order to get for 
himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias 
given by Photius (c. 63) mention is 
made of some Ijacedicmonian envoys 
who were now going up to the Poiaian 
court, and were watched or detained 
on the way. This mission can hardly 
have taken place before the battle of 
Knidus; for theu Agesilaus was in the 
full tide of success, aud contemplating 
the largest plans of aggression against 
Persia. It must have taken pl^e, I 
presume, after the battle. 

* l8okratea,*Or. ix. (Em^oras) s. 67. 
Ewa^dpoy S* avr^y re wapaffx^r- 
TO?, Kol TTjf Svydfifws tV irKeio’rrfy 
vapa<rK€vd(rayTos. Comiiare s. 83 of the 
same oration. Compare Pausauias, i. 

[w^, 1. 

* Diodor. xiv. 83. Sthpifiov vfpl A<^- 
pvfia TTjv Xepcoi^d’ov, 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
the word CAcrsonesiis here (and in xiv. 
69) does not mean the peninsula of 
Thrace commonly known by that name, 
forming the European side of the Hel¬ 
lespont—but the peninsula on which. 
. Knidus is Bituated. 

2 F 2 
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sula of Knidus.' Peisander, with the fleet of Sparta and her 
allies, sailed out from Knidus to meet them, and both 
Battle oi parties prepared for a battle. The numbers of the 
comiJoto Lacedmmonians are reported by Diodorus at eighty-five 
theu» triremes; those of Konon and Phamabazus at above 
dmnMian guj Xcnophon, without particularising the num- 

Msauto tier on either side, seems to intimate the disparity as far 
the admiral, greater; stating that the entire fleet of Peisander was 
considerably inferior even to the Grecian division under I^onon, 
without reckoning the Phoenician ships under Phamabazus.* In 
spite of such Inferiority, Peisander did not shrink from the encounter. 
Though a young man without military skill, be possessed a full mea¬ 
sure of Spartan courage and pride ; moreover—since the Spartan 
maritime empire was only maintained by the assumed superiority of 
his fleet—had he confessed himself too weak to fight, his enemies 
^ould have gone unopposed round the islands to excite revolt. 
Accordingly he sailed forth from the harbour of Knidus. But when 
the two fleets were ranged opposite to each other, and the battle was 
about to commence—so manifest and alanning was the superiority 
of the Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without striking a 
blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, he nevertheless 
led his fleet into action with the greatest valour. But his trireme 
was overwhelmed by numbers, broken in various places by the 
beaks of the enemy’s ships, and forced back upon the land, to¬ 
gether with a large portion of his fleet. Many of tlic crew's 
jumped out and got to land, abandoning their triremes to the 
conquerors. Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; 
but disdaining either to snrvive his defeat or to quit his ship, fell 
gallsiitly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon and Pharna- 
bazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan ships was 
either captured or destroyed, though the neighbourhood of the 
land enabled a large proportion of the crews to escape to Knidus, 
so that no great number of prisoners were taken.’ Among the 
allies of Sparta, the chief loss of course fell upon those who were 

> Fauaan. vi. 3, 6. Tfpl Kvitioy Koi vwv avr^ r&v vfSy 
6pos 7h AiifHov hyofui^6iM*yov. rity avrov rov fitrii Kivayos 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,12. ‘EWTjyiMov, 8cc, 

yavapx^v 6yra,^^hy rais ^oiylfftrais ehai. ^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 10-U; Diodor. 
Kdvteva rrrdx’ xiv. 83; Cornelius Nepoa, Couon, o. 4; 

6at $ixTrpotr0fv ainov. ‘AyrtraMTo^a^tyov Justin, TU 3, * 

rot) n«iO’(i*'5pQV, Kol voXii iKarrd- 
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most attached to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were 
those who escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus; the 
reversal of that of Lysander at ^gospotarai eleven years 39^, 
before. Its important effects will be recounted in the 
coming chapter. 
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CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDTTS TO THE REBUILDING OF THE 
LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 

Having in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic events 
vvarto^n- down to the battle of Knidus, in the beginning of 
August, B.c. 304, at which period war was already 
‘called uie raging on the other side of the ^Egcan, in Greece 

War. Proper—I now take up the thread of events from a 

period somewhat earlier, to show how this last-mentioned war, 
commonly called the Corinthian War, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 b.c., the 
iieMomot powcr of Sjiarta throughout all Greece from Laconia to 
Thessaly, was greater than it had ever been, and greater 
Si's’Ll than any Grecian state had ever enjoyed before. The 
SiM irter burden of the long war against Athens she had borne in 
IfAgS'iS f*'''' I®'*® proportion than her allies; its fruits she had 
aSg'S reaped exclusively for herself. There prevailed conse- 
aiiics. qugntly among her allies a general discontent, which 
Thebes as well as Corinth manifested by refusing to take part in 
the recent expeditions; either of rausanias against Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles in Peiraius—or of Agis against- the 
Eleians-^or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia Minor. 
Theqjlleians were completely humbled by the invasions of Agis. 
All the other cities in Peloponnesus, from apprehension, from 
ancient habit, and froiS being governed by oligarchies who leaned 
on Sparta for support, were obedient to her authority—with the 
single exception of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and 
quiet, though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple unit 
in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her contingent, like 
the rest, to be commanded by the xenagus—or officer sent from 
Sparta for the special purpose of commanding such foreign con¬ 
tingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of Spartan 
power is yet more remarkable. Looking back to the year 419 
B.C. (about two years after the peace of Nikias), Sparta had been 
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so unable to protect her colony of Herakleia, in Trachis on the 
Maliac Gulf, near the strait of Thermopylaj, that the oirat power 
Boeotians were obliged to send a garrison thither, in "freSg 
order to prevent it from falling into the hands of Athens. N,™iiiorn 
I'hey even went so far as to dismiss the Lacedsmonian 
harmost.' In the winter of 40SI-408 b.c., another disaster Heriiktem. 
had happened at Herakleia, in which the Lacedasmonian harmost 
was slain.® But about 399 n.c., we find Sparta exercising an 
energetic ascendency at Herakleia, and even making that place 
a central post for' keeping down the people in the neighbourhood 
of Mount CEta and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the 
Lacedaemonian was sent thither to repress some factious move¬ 
ments, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe the public 
assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the place, and to put 
them to death, 500 in number, outside of the gates.® Carrying 
big arras farther against the Qlteeans and Trachinians in the 
neighbourhood, who had been long at variance with the Laconian 
colonists at Herakleia, he expelled them from their abodes, and 
forced them to migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly.'* 
Hence the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extend their influence 
into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost with a garrison in 
Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a basis—which thus became 
a position of extraordinary importance for their dominion over the 
northern regions. 

With the real ])ower of Sparta thus greatly augmented on knd, 
in addition to her vast empir^t sea, bringing its ample omwing 
influx of tribute—and among cities who had not merely fte'cMU. 
long recognised her as leader, but had never recognised 
any ene else—it required an unusual stimulus to raise 
any formidable hostile combination against her, notwith- 
standing a large spread of disatfection and antipathy, 

The 'stimulus came from Persia, from whose treasures 
the means had been before furnished to Sparta herself for subduing 
Athens. The news that a formidable navy was fitti»g out in 
Phoenicia, which had prom])ted the expedition of AgeSilaus in the 
spring of 396 n.c., was doubtless circulated and heard with satis¬ 
faction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; and the 
refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take service under that 
prince—aggravated in the case of the Thebans by a positive 

’ Thucyd. v. 52. ■* Diodorus, ui sup.: compare xiv. 81. 

* Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 18. robs ^tvyoyrus 4 k rwv irarpl- 

* Diodor. xiv. 38; Polyau. ii. 21. iwv M AaKeSaipovluy, &t5. 
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offence given to him on the occasion of his sacrifice at Aulis— 
was enough to warn Sparta of the dangerous sentiments and 
tendencies by which she was surrounded ne^r home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instigations and 
B.C. 385. promises of Persia were brought to bear, in the course of 
miBraS following year; and not' merely promises, but pecu- 
MTO “ft supplies, with news of revived naval warfare threat- 

srace *"o^ ening the insular dominion of Sparta. Tithraustes, the 
light up new satrap who had put to death and succeeded Tissa- 

war against avi ^ itit •• - j 

spiruL-ws phernes, had no sooner concluded the armistice mentioned 

success at ^ , ... a m 

Tbiibra, above, aiitt prevailed upon Agesilaus to remove liis army 

Corintb, . . i ^ i» tsi ^ i i j i.‘ 

and Argos, into the Satrapy of I harnabaziis, than he employed active 
measures for kindling war against Sparta in Greece, in order to 
create a necessity for the recall of Agesilaiis out of Asia, . He sent 
a Rhodian named Timokrates into Greece, as envoy to the cities 
most unfi'iendly to the Lacedaemonians, with a sum of fifty talents;' 
directing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
men in these’cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance and 
aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. The island 
of Rhodes, having just revolted from the Spartan dominion, had 
admitted Konon with the Persian fleet (as I have mentioned in the 
last chapter), so that probably the Rhodian envoy was on a 
mission to Tithraustes on behalf of his countrymen. He was an 
appropriate envoy on this occasion, as having an animated interest 
in raising up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in 
stirring up among the Thebans aiid Corinthians the same spirit 
which had led to the revolt of Ulodes. The effect which that 
revolt produced in alarming and exasperating the Spartans, has 
been already noticed ; and we may fairly presume that its effect on 
the other side, in encouraging their Grecian enemies, was con¬ 
siderable. Timokrates visited Thebes, Colinth, and Argos, dis¬ 
tributing his funds. He concluded engagements, on behalf of the 
satrap, with various leading men in each, putting them into com- 


' Xen. Hellen. jii. 5, 1. Uitiiru Ttfio- 
Kpdrijy "V6Sutv is tV 'EXA-tiSa 5oi)y xpv- 
aiop is iTivriiKQVTa TtlXorra itpyuplov^ Ka^ 
KcXetJct ireipatrCoi, tkttA ri niyierra Xofi- 
fidpovra, ro7s TpofffrrjKd&tv iv 

TOfsr i^ ^ T€ r6\s\iw i^olcsip 

vphs AaKfieunovlovs, 

Timokrafc^ is ordered to give the 
money; yet not absolutely, but only on 
a certain condition, in case he should 
find that such condition could be real¬ 
ised; that in, if by giving it be could 


procure from various leading Greeks 
sufficient assurances and guarantees that 
they would raise war against Sparta. 
As this was a matter more or less 
doubtful, Timokratds is ordered to try 
to give the imney for this fm'poie. 
Though the construction of vsipairBai 
couples it with 9iS6yat, the sense of the 
word more j^iroperly belongs to 
—which designates the puipos© to be 
accomplished. 
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niOnication with each other; Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others 
in Thebes—Timolaus and Polyanthes at Corinth—Kylon and 
others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit Athens; at 
least Xenophon expressly says that none of his money went there. 
The working of this mission—coupled, we must recollect, with the 
renewed naval warfare on the coast of Asia, and the promise of a 
Persian fleet against that of Sparta—was soon felt in the more 
pronounced manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these 
various cities, and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between them.' 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Ilellenica, Xeno¬ 
phon represents the coming war against Sparta, as if it 
had been brought aliout mainly by these bribes from 
Persia to the leading men in these various cities. I have 

“ ^ opamst 

stated on more than one occasion, that the average sparto,but 

' o ni6rfti7 

public morality of Grecian individual politicians, in >>rougiitoiii 
Sparta, Athens, and other cities, was not such as to wa» pre¬ 
exclude personal corruption ; that it required a morality I’Mo-u- 
higher than the average, when such temptation was re- timPHl of 1 
sisted—and a morality considerably higher than the 
average, if it were systematically resisted, and for a long life, as 
by Perikles and Nikias. There would be nothing therefore 
surprising, if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes under the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly improbable 
that the money given by Timokrates could have been a bribe; 
that is, given privately and fo|pthe separate use of these leaders. 
It was funiished for the promotion of a certain public object, 
which could not be accomplished without heavy disbursements; it 
was analogous to that sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon 
himself tells us) Tithraustes liad just given fo Agesilaus, as an 
inducement to carry away his army into the satrapy of Phama- 
bazus (not as a present for the private purse of the Spartan king, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army *), or to that which 
the satrap Tiribazus gave to Antalkidas afterwards," also for 
public objects. Xenophon affirms, that Ismenias and the rest, 
having received these presents from Timokrates, accused the 
Lacedmmonians, and rendered them odious—each in his respective 
city. But it is certain, from his own showing, that the hatred 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 2j Pausan. iii, rh h ras oixtias 

9, 4: Plutarch, Ai’taxerxfis, c. 20. \fis Si4$ak\ov roiis Aofff8o«/*oWow 

^ Xen. JieUen, iii. 4, 26. ra^rras is fuffos ainiov vpaiiyayov^ 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16. ris utylffras t6\hs rpbs 

* Xtjn. Hellen. iii. 5. 2. Oi fitv 8^ 
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towards them existed in these cities, before the arrival of Timo- 
krates. In Argos, such hatred was of old standing ; in Corinth 
and Thebes, though kindled only since th* close of the war, it was 
not the less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs us, 
that the Athenians, though they received none of the money,' 
were quite as ready for war as the other cities. If we therefore 
admit his statement as a matter of fact, that Timokrates gave 
private presents to various leading jwliticians, which is by no 
means improbable-—we must dissent from the explanatory use 
which be makes of this fact, by setting it out prominently as the 
cause of tlie war. What these leading men would find it difficult 
to raise, was, not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to 
brave the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission of 
Timokrates would be a valuable aid, by conveying assurances of 
Persian cooperation and support against Sparta. He must have 
been produced publicly either before the people, the Senate, or at 
least the great body of the anti-Laconian party in each city. And 
the money which he brought with him, though a portion of it may 
have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as the best 
warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress between the 
Ww between cities visited by Timokrates, no union had been brought 
Thebes- about bctweeu them when the war, kindled by an acci- 
ijim War. dent, broke out as a “ Boeotian War,” * between Thebes 
and Sparta separately. Between the Opuntian Ijokrians and the 
Phokians, north of Boeotia, there was a strip of disputed border¬ 
land ; respecting which the Phokians, imputing wrongful encroach¬ 
ment to the Lokrians, invaded their territory. The Lokrians, 
allied with Thebes, entreated her protection; upon whieh a body 
of Boeotians invaded Phokis; while the Phokians on their side 
threw themselves' upon Ijaccdmmon, invoking her aid against 
Thebes.^ “ The Lacedmmonians (says Xenophon) were delighted 

1 Xenophon, ut sup. j it, jiurposely incited the Lokrians to 

Pauaaniaa {iii. 9, 4) names some Athe- encroach upon this disputed border, in 
nkns as having received part of the order that the Phokians might resent it, 
money. So Plutarch also, in general and that thus a war might be lighted 
terms fAgesil. c. 15). up. I have little hesitation in rejecting 

Diodorus mentions nothing respecting this version, which 1 conceive to have 
either the mission or the presents of aiisen from Xonriphon’s philo-Laconian 
Timpkratds, and miso-Thebau tendency, and in be- 

“ U6\(fxo5 BoioynK6s (Diodor. xiv. 81). lieving that the fight between th© Lo- 

» Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 5, 3) says— krians and Phokians, as well as that 
and I^auBonlas (iii. 9, 4) follows him— between the Phokians and Thebans, 
that the Theban leadere, wtsbing to arose without any design on the part of 
bring about a war with Sparta, and the latter to provoke Sparta. So Dio- 
knowing that Sparta would not begin dorus recounts it, in reference to the 
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to get a pretence for making war against the Thehans—having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. They 
thought that the preaent was an excellent time for marching 
against them, and putting down their insolence; since Agesilaus 
was in full success in Asia, and there was no other war to em¬ 
barrass them in Greece.” ‘ The various grounds on which the 
Lacedmmonians rested their displeasure against Thebes, begin 
from a time immediately succeeding the close of the war against 
Athens, and the sentiment was now both established and vehement. 
It was they who now began the Boeotian war; not the Thebans, 
nor the bribes brought by Timokrates. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before insti¬ 
gated the expedition of Agesilaus across the Aegean, and Active opo- 
who had long hated the Thebans—was among the fore- “ 
most advisers of the expedition now decreed by the “SS- 
Ephors against Thebes,* as well as the chief commander 
appointed to carry it into execution. He was dispatched ^*11.,"on 
with a small force to act on the north of Bmotia. lie 
was directed to start from Ilerakleia, the centre of 
Laceda;monian influence in those regions—to muster the 
Ilerakleots, together with the various dependent popula- 'opuimu'- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Gita, CEtffians, Malians, .riinianes, 
&c.—to march towards Boeotia, taking up the Phokians in his way 
—and to attack Ilaliartus. Under the walls of this town King 
Pausanias engaged to meet him on a given day, with the native 
Lacedsemonian force and the Peloponnesian alliea For this 


war between the Phokians and the The¬ 
bans; for about the Lokrians ho says 
nothing (xiv, 81). 

The subsequent events, as recounted 
by Xenophon himself, show that the 
Spartans were not only ready in point 
of force, but eager in regard to will, to 
go to war with the Thebans; while the 
latter were not at all ready to go to war 
with Sparta. They had not a single 
idly; for their application to Athens, in 
itself doubtful, was not mode until after 
Sparta had declared war against them. 

^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5. Oi fA^vroi 
Aujcfbain6ym ^\a$oy vpo- 

<p4crtv ffr par fifty ^irl rois 

irtlAat hpyi^ifievoi ai- 
r.ois, r^s re rov 'Av6\- 

A.wvor iv AriceAefa, irol roy ^irl 

rhy Iletpaia fi)f &KO\ov0i}<rar 

ijrmyro 5* airoiSf ifai Koptyfflovt vetirat 
(fvtrrpareiety. 'Aye/niptt^<rKoyrr> Si koI, 


i)S 6vovr* iv AiklSi rhy *Ayr}o'(\aov ovk 
ei’uy, Kal ri reOv/xeva lepit avi 

ToS $Q)fxov' Kcd Srt ouS’ €15 t)}v 'Afflav 
<ri'Vf(rrpiir€vov ’AyijffiAtiy. *EXo 7 i^oKTo 
5^ Kal KoX^p cTp#! toC i^dyety ffrpartdv 
iir’ avTods, Kal iravaat rijs is afiro^s 
S/3p€WS' Ta TC ydp iv Tp 'A<ri^ koA&s 
ff<pl(Ttv Kparovvros ^AyipTikdov, Kal 

iv rf 'E\Att8t ovSiva &Wov v6\efiov ifi- 
■jToSiy aipiaiv ehat. Compare vii. 1, '64-. 

The description here given by Xeno¬ 
phon himself—of the past dealing and 
established sentiment between Sparta 
and Thebes—refutes his allegation, that 
it was the bribes brought by TimokratSs 
to the leading Thebrma which first blew 
up the hatred against Sparta; and shows 
farther, that Sparta did not need any 
circuitf)us manceuvrea of the Thebvns, 
to furnish her with a pretext for going 
to war. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 
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purpose, having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marcbeid 
forth to Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting the allied 
contingents from Peloponnesus.' But the allies generally were 
tardy and reluctant in the cause; while the Corinthians withheld 
all concurrence and support,®—though neither did they make any 
manifestation in favour of Thebes. 

Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable attack on two 
The Tbobins s'des, from Sparta at the height of her power, and from 
Mh/nTfor » Spartan officer of known ability—being moreover at 
aMe’pSot' the same time without a single ally—the Thebans re- 
wnttaielata solved to entreat succour from Athens. A Theban 
ureece. embassy to Athens for any purpose, and especially for 
this purpose, was itself among the strongest marks of the revolution 
which had taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy between 
the two cities had been so long and virulent, that the Thebans, at 
the close of the war, had endeavoured to induce Sparta to root out 
the Athenian population. Their conduct subsequently had been 
favourable and sympathising towards Thrasybulus in his struggle 
against the Thirty, and that leader had testified his gratitude by 
dedicating statues in the Theban Herakleion.® But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, either by 
policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the present emergency; 
at a moment when she had no Long Walls, no fortifications at 
Peirseus, no ships, nor any protection against the Spartan maritime 
power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both actually 
Speech of engaged in mustering their forces, that the Thebans sent 
Imoy at*” to address the Athenian assembly. The speech of the 
AihoM. Theban envoy sets forth strikingly the case against 
Sparta as it then stood. Disclaiming all concurrence with that 
former Theban dsputy, who, without any instructions, bad taken 
on himself to propose, in the Spartan assembly of allies, extreme 
severity towards the conquered Athenians—he reminded the Athe¬ 
nians that Thebes had by unanimous voice declined obeying the 
summons of the Spartans, to aid in the march against Thrasybulus 
and the Peirmus; and that this was the first cause of the anger of 
the Spartans against her. On that ground then, he appealed to 
the gratitude of democratical Athens against the T.aeJ .<^g^mnT,;st 1 a, 


' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 6, 7. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. 

The oonduct of the Corinthians here 
contributes again to refute the assertion 


of Xenophon about the eficct of the 
biibes of Timokrat&i. 

® Pausanias, ix. II, 4. 
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But he likewise invoked against them, with yet greater confidence, 
the aid of oligarchical Athens—or of those who at that time had 
stood opposed to Thrasybulus and the Peirmus : for it was Sparta 
who, after having first set up the oligarchy at Athens, had after¬ 
wards refused to sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity 
of their democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless.' Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he pre¬ 
sumed), to regain her lost empire; and in this enterprise lie 
tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He pointed out 
that it was by no means an impracticable enterprise ; looking to 
the universal hatred which Sparta had now drawn upon herself, 
not less on the part of ancient allies than of prior enemies. Tlie 
Athenians knew by experience that Thebes could be formidable as 
a foe : she would now show that she could be yet more efieetive as 
a friend, if the Athenians would interfere to rescue her. More¬ 
over, she was now about to fight, not for Syracusans or Asiatics, 
but for her own preservation and dignity. “ We hesitate not to 
aflSrm, men of Athens (concluded the Theban speaker), that what 
we are ifbw invoking at your bauds is a greater benefit to you than 
it is to ourselves.”" 

Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of Eukleides 
and the renovation of the democracy after the crushing p„iit,cai 
visitation of the Thirty. Yet we may see, from the ai&- 
important and well-turned allusion of the Tiieban speaker 
to the oligarchical portion of the assembly, that the two SteTiE 
parties still stood in a certain measure distinguished. 

Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, she had 
never since been called upon to take any decisive and emphatic 
vote on a question of foreign policy ; and much now turned upon 
the temper of the oligarchical minority, which might well be con¬ 
ceived likely to play a party-game and speculate upon Spartan 
countenance. But the comprehensive amnesty decreed on the ri- 
establishment of the democratical constitution—and the wise and 
generous forbearance with which it had been carried out, in 
spite of the most torturing recollections—were now found to have 
produced their fruits. Majority and minority—democrats and 
oligarchs—were seen confounded in one unanimous and hearty 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 9. &s {>fi7v vap^^o<rav v/xas 

no^^ 5’ frt fxaWov Stroi r&v vX-ffSer &crr€ ri fxhv eir’ iKfivois cFj'at, 

ip iarrsi wpoSufjitos To«)f oiroA»A.aT«, 6 Si S^fios o{fToorl ifxas 

AoKeSaifjLOPiovs Upai. "Eiecti'ot 7 ^, Kara* ItraHTc. 
arivaPTfs 6ftas is is * Xea, Hellen, iii. 5, 9, 10. 

ix^po*' Siiptpf ixpiKSfievot iroAA^ 
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vote to lend assistance to Thebes, in spite of all risk from hostility 
with Sparta. We cannot indeed doubt that this vote was con¬ 
siderably influenced also by tlie revolt of Khodes, by the re-appear¬ 
ance of Konou with a fleet in tlie Asiatic seas, and by private 
communications from that commander intimating his hope of 
acting triumphantly against the maritime empire of Sparta, through 
enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a double meaning. 
It proclaimed not merely the restored harmony between democrats 
and oligarchs at Athens, but also their common resolution to break 
the cliain by which they were held as mere satellites and units in 
the regiment of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the old 
traditions of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, at least— 
if not once again an imperial power. The vote proclaimed a 
renovated life in Athens. Its boldness, under the existing weakness 
of the city, is extolled two generations afterwards by Demosthenes.' 
After having heard the Theban orator (we are told even by the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon“very many Athenian citi- 
toSr‘ spoke in support of his prayer, and the 

Tiieiirt whole assembly with one accord voted to g»nt it.” 

Sparta, Thcasybulus proposed the resolution, and communicated 

it to the Theban envoys. He told them that Athens knew well 
the risk which she was incurring while Peirmus was undefended; but 
that nevertheless she was jtrejjarcd to show her gi'atitude by giving 
more in requital than she had received; for she was prepared to 
give the Tholxins positive aid, in case they were attacked—^while 
the Thebans had done nothing more for her than to refuse to join 
in an aggressive march against her." 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is highly 
Slate of the probable that the Thebans might have been afraid to 
K.w-''' single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. 
mB'‘rCTSt» Bui they now prepared for a strenuous defence. The 
fi*®t approach of Lysander with his army of Hera- 
Joth kleots, Phokians, and others, from the north, was truly 
ittaS'' menacing; the more so, as Orchomenus, the second city 
Haiiartiu, jjgxt to Thebcs in the Boeotian confederacy, broke off its 
allegiance and joined him. The supremacy of Thebes over the 

* Demostken. de Coronfi., c. 28. p. PausatiiftB (iii. 9, C) says that the 
258; also Philipp, i. c. 7, p. 44. Com- Athenians sent envoys to the 8i>artaD8 
pare ^so Lysias, Orat. xti. (pro Manti- to entreat them not to act aggi*e8iMTely 
theo, 8. 15). against Thebos, but to submit their 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5,10. T»»'8 *complaint to equitable adjustment, 
vafttfv irajiwroAXol fji^v ^vvrtySpfvov, irdpres Thia seems to me improbable. Bio- 
5* i^rt^lffavTo fio%$€tv ainois. donis (xiv. 81) briefly sfeites the gene- 

2 Xen. Hellen. vt siqj. ral fact in oonfonnity with Xenophon. 
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cities composing the Boeotian confederacy appears to have been 
often harsh and oppressive, though probably not equally oppressive 
towards all, and certainly not equally odious to all. To Platea, 
on the extreme south of Boeotia, it had been long intolerable, and 
the unhappy fate of that little town has saddened many pges of 
my preceding volumes. To Orchomenus, on the extreme north, 
it was also unpalatable—partly because that town stood next in 
power and importance to Thebes—partly because it had an im¬ 
posing legendary antiquity, and claimed to have been once the 
ascendent city receiving tribute from Thebes. The Orchomenians 
now joined Lysander, threw open to him the way into Boeotia, and 
conducU'd him with his army, after fii-st ravaging the fields of 
Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Ilaliartus.' 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations concerted 
between him and Fausanias, was that they should meet Lysander is 
on a given day in the territory of Ilali.artus. And in S'nefore'' 
execution of this plan Fausanias had already advanced 
with his Peloponnesian army as far as Plata>a in Boeotia. Whether 
the day fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander reached 
Haliartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In the imperfection 
of the Grecian calendar, a mistake on this jioint would be very 
conceivable—as had hajipened between the Athenian generals 
llippokrates and Demosthenes in those measures which preceded 
the battle of Delium in 424 b.c.“ But the engagement must have 
been taken by both piartics, subject to obstructions in the way— 
since each would have to march through a hostile country to reach 
the place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather 
indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived; nevertheless 
Lysander resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without waiting 
for Fausanias. There were as yet only a few Thebans in the town, 
and he probably had good reason for judging that he would 
succeed better by rapid measures, before any more Thebans could 
arrive, than by delaying until the other Spartan army should join 
him ; not to mention anxiety that the conquest should belong to 
himself exclusively, and confidence arising from his previous success 
at Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed an invitation to the 
Haliartians to follow the dxample of the Orchomenians, to revolt 
from Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy under Lacedm- 
monian protection. Perhaps there may have been a party in the 
town disposed to comply. But the majority, encouraged too by 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 17; Plutarch, [ ^ Thucyd. iv. 89. hafiap- 

JLyaand. c, 28. 1 rias roiv kc. 
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the Thebans within, refused the proportion ; upon which Lysander 
marched up tb the walls and assaulted the town. He was here 
engaged, close by the gates, in examining where he could best 
effect an entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of 
bis proce,pdings, was seen approachihg from Thebes, at their fastest 
pace—cavalry aS well as hoplites. They were probably Seen from 
the watch-towers in the city earlier than they became viiAle to 
the assailants without; so tW the Haliartians, encouraged by die 
sight, threw open their gates, and made a sudden sally. Lysander, 
seemingly taken by surprise, was himself slain among the first, 
with his prophet by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite natlted 
^eochorus. His troops stood some time, against both the Hali¬ 
artians from the town, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. 
But they were at length driven back with considerable loss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some 
distance in their rear. Here however they made gootl their 
position, repelling their assailants with the loss of more than 200 
hoplites.' 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an encourage- 
vanBanins ment to tlic Thebans, would have been counterbalanced 
Koua'aner by the speedy arrival of Pausanias, had not Lysander 
S^yiaSw- himself been among the slain. But the death of so 
buhiTand eminent a man was an irreparable loss to Sparta. Mis 
ria^Smy Composed of heterogeneous masses, both collected 

uf together by his personal ascendency, lost con- 

Thebaua. fideiice and dispersed in the ensuing night.® When 
Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, he found no second army to 
join with him. Yet his own force was more than sufficient to 
impress terror on the Thebans, had not Thrasybulus, faithful to 
the recent promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athenian 
hoplites, together with cavalry under Orthobulus*—and imparted 
fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Theban cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what stops he would take to 
pausMdM recover the bodies of the slain—that of Lysander among 
on them; whether he would fight a battle and thus take 
■ his cha^ of becoming master of the field—or send the 
i^d«r usual petition for burial-truce, which always implied 
fur burial. confession of inferiority. On submitting the point to a 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 18, 19, 20} Plu- ' Benre the preferenc«|, 
taroh, Lyeaod. c. 28, 29; Pausan, iii. | * Xen. Hellen. iii. 5,21. irekriKveirat 

5, 4. I iv wktI ro6s rt nal robs &\\ovs 

The two laat differ in various matters | &vain-as oUaSt indirrovs, &c. 
from Xenophon, whose account how- ‘ ^ Lysias, Or. xvi. (pro Jlantitbeo) s. 

ever, though brief, Beems to me to de* ' 1,^^ 18. 
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council of officers and Spartan' ciders, their decision as well as 
his own was against fighting; not however without an indig¬ 
nant protest from some of the Spartan elders. He considered that 
the whole original plan of opeptions was broken up, since not 
only the great name and genius of Lysander had j)eri8hcd, but his 
whole army had spontaneously disbanded; that the Peloponnesian 
allies ^ere genenilly lukewarm and reluctant, not to be couutc(l 
upon for energetic behaviour in case of jiressing danger; that he 
had little or no cavalry,' while the Thel)an cavalry was numerous 
and excellent; lastly, that the dead body of Lysander himself lay 
so Sose to the walls o£*lIaliartus, that even if the Lacediemoniims 
were victorious, they could not carry it off without serious loss 
from the anned defenders in their towers.'^ Such wore the reasons 
which determined Pammnias and the major part of the council to 
send and solicit a truce. But the lliehans refused to grant it 
except on condition that they should immediately evacuate Bceotia. 
4'hough such a rwiuisition was contrary to the received practice of 
Greece," which irnjioscd on the victor the duty of granting the 
hurial-trucc unconditionally, whedhver it was asked, and inferiority 
thus publicly confessed—nevertheless such was the reluctant tem¬ 
per of the army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, 
hut with joy,'* the proposition of departing. Tlie bodies were duly 
burned—that of Lysander in the territory of Panojm, immediately 
across the Phokian border, but not far from Ilaliartus. And no 
sooner were these solemnities completed, than the Lacedmmonian 
array was led back to Peloponnesus; their dejection forming a 
mournful contrasit to the triumphant insolence of the Thebans, who 
watched their march and restrained them, not without occasional 
blows, from straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields.** 
The death of Lysander produced the most profound sorrow and 
resentment at Sparta. On returning thither, Pausanias found 
himself the subject of such virulent accusation, tliat he thought it 
prudent to make his escape, and take sanctuary in the temple of 


.* Accordingly we learn from an ora- Tfioivro, &c. 
tion of Lyska, that the seiwice of tlio See tlie condti|i of the Thebans ofl 
Athenian horsemen in this expedition, this very point (of giving up the slain 
who were commanded by Orthobulus, at the solicitation of the con»iuorecl 
was judged to be exti'emely safe and Athenians for burial^ after the battle of 
easy; while that of tlie hopHtes was Delium,, and the discussion thereupon 
dangerous (Lysias, Ofat. xvi. pro Man- —in this History, Ch. hii. 
tith, 8 , 15). Xen. Helfen. iii. 5, 24. Oi 5c 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. Kopiy- vol re ravra ^Kovvavy &c. 
yravrAircuriy oifK ^Ko\ov6ovy 06 - ® Xen, Hellen. iii. 5, 24. 

Tots, 0 / 54 irap6yT€i irrptt^ 
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AftSne Alea, at Tegea. He was impea<4ed and put on trW» 
Anger during his absence, on two counts; first, for hav^ been 
behind the time covenanted, in meeting Lyaander a.t 
hera^ Haliartus; next,.for having submitted to ask atrucefrffla 
Thelwns, instead of fighting a battle, he tho,purpoaj 
dOTnS“hi obtaining the bodies of the slain, 
huuMence. As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it 
does not appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either of the two. 
Oindemna. counts. The first is a question of fact; and it seems 
Paui, likely that Lysander was before Ids time, as that 

not deMrved. Pguganias w'us behind his time, i§ arriving at Haliaftus- 
Besides, Lysander, arriving there first, would have been quite safe, 
had he not resolved to attek without delay ; in which the chances 
of war turned out agafnst him, though the resolution in itself may 
have been well conceived. Next, as to the truce sobcited for burying 
the dead bodies—it does not appear that Pausanias could with any 
prudence have braved the chances of a battla The facts of the 
case—even as summed up by Xenophon, who always exaggerates 
everything in favour of the Spartans—load us to this conclusion, 
A few of the Spartan elders would doubtless prefer perishing on 
the field of battle, to the humiliation of sending the herald to ask 
for a truce. But the mischief of fighting a battle under the 
influence of such a point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational 
estimate of consequences, will be seen when we come to the ifittle 
of Leuktra„where Kloombrotus son of Pausanias was thus piqued 
into an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one of the motives) 
to which his own life and the dominion of Sparta became forfeit.' 
Moreover the army of Pausanias, comprising very few Spartans, 
consisted chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and who 
were glad to be required by the Thebans to depart. If he had 
fought a battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have 
been most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the ai^uisition of the 
bodies for burial; since the execution of the original plan had 
become impracticable through the dispersion of the army of 
•Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us (and seems 
also to have led Xenophon*)-to the concluaon that Pausanias was 


^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 

® The travelier Pausaiiias justifies the 
prudence of his regal namesake iu avoid¬ 
ing a battle, by saying that tJie Athe¬ 


nians were m his rear, and the Thehana 
ill his front; and that he was afraid of 
being muled on botii. sides at once^i 
like Leonidas at Thermopylse, and lie 
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innocent, he was neTertheless fonnd guilty in his absence. He 
was in great part borne down bylthe grief felt at Sparta for the 
loss of Lysander, with whom he had been before in political 
rivalry, and for whose death he was made responsible. Moreover 
the old accusation was now revived against him’—for which he 
had been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before—of having 
tolerate*d re-establishment of the Athenian democracy at a 
time when he might have put it down. Without doubt this argu¬ 
ment told prodigiously against him at the present juncture, when 
the Athenians had just now, for the first time since the surrender 
of !heir city, renouncad their subjection to Sparta and sent an 
army to Assist the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the 
sentiment against Pausaiiias that he was condemned to death in 
his absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in 
sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested with the 
sc(‘ptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be liere misplaced. On no topic have 
Grecian historians been more profuse in their reproaches, sparu, not 
than upon the violence and injustice of democracy, at 
Athens aind elsewhere, in condemning unsuccessful, but 
iimocent generals. Out of the many cases in which this 
reproach is advanced, there are very few wherein it has 
l>em made good. But even if we grant it to be valid against 
Ati^s and her democracy, the fate of Pausanias will show us that 
the Ephors and Senate of anti-democratical Sparta were capable 
of the like unjust misjudgement. Hardly a single instance of 
Athenian condemnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 
undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander—the Spartans had 
indeed valid reasens for deploring the fall of the latter. 

He had procured for them their greatest and most decisive 
victories, and the time was coming when they needed his mfluenoa. 
services to prdteure them more; for he left behind him 
no man of equal warlike resource, cunning, and power of gemmiiy. 
command. But if he possessed those abilities which powerfiilly 
helped Sparta to triumph over her enemies, hefat the same time 

the troops enclosed in Spbakteria (Pans, and were in the same ranks— 
iii. 5, 5). ^vfJLvapfrifatfTo (Hellen. iii. 5, 22). 

But the matter of fact, on. which this ^ Xen. Hellen, iii. 5, 25. Kol ?Ti rbv 
juai^oation rests, is contradicted by t^nov r&y Kafi&iv ry rifi* 

Xenophon, who says that the Athe- paif7 See, Compare Pausanias, 

nians had actually joined the Thebans, iii. 5, 3. 

2 a 2 
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iid more than any man to bring her empire into dishonour and 
to render its tenure precarious. Ills decemviral governments Or 
Dekarchies, diffused through the subject cities, and each sudained 
by a Lacedasmonian jjarmost and garrison, were aggravations of 
local tyranny such as the Grecian world had never before iradei" 
gone. And though the Spartan authorities presently saw that he 
was abusing the imperial name of the city for unmeasured personal 
aggrandisement of his own, and partially withdrew their eounte'- 
nance from his Dekarchies—yet the general charatiter of their 
empire still continued to retain the impress of partisanship and 
subjugation which he had originally stamped upon ii Instead of 
that autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, it became 
subjection every way embittered. Such an empire was pretty sure 
to be short-lived; but the loss to Sparta herself, when her empire 
fell away, is not the only fault which the historian of Greece has 
to impute to L^sander. His far deeper sin consists in his having 
thrown away an opportunity—such as never occurred either before 
or afterwards—for organizing some permanent, honourable, self- 
maintaining. Pan-helleiiic combination under the headship of 
Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what a man like 
Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with far-sighted wisdom, 
at least with generous sincerity, and by an appeal to the best veins 
of political sentiment in the chief city as well as in the subordin^es. 
It is possible that with the best intentions even he might lave 
failed; so strong was the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian 
political mind. But what we liave to reproach in Lysander is, 
that he never tried; that he abused the critical moment of cure for 
the jiurpose of infusing new poison into the system; that he Sot 
only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the narrow gains of Sparta, 
but even the interests of Sparta to the still narfbwer monopoly of 
dominion in his own hands. That his measures worked mis¬ 
chievously not merely for Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggra¬ 
vating all her bad tendencies—has been already remarked in tbfe 
preceding pages. l i 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, bofli 
Hi* plans t» lived afcd died poor, exhibits the honourable side of his 

make him* . i « 

Heif kii^ at character* Yet his personal indmerence to money deems 
discourse of oiily to have left the greater space in his boson# Ibr that 
Kiwn.'^ thirst of power which made him unscrupulous in Satiating 
the rapacity, as well as in upholding the oppressions, of coadjutors 
like the Thirty at Athens and the Decemvirs in other dties.: In 
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apite of las great success and ability in closing the Peloponncslaii 
vw, :we shall agree with Pausanias* that he was more mischievous 
than profitable even to Sparta,—even if wo take no thought of 
tlreece generally. What would have been the effect produced by 
his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he been able to 
bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. Wc arc 
told tliat the discourse composed and addressed to him by the 
Ilalikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after his death among bis 
papers by Agesilaus; who first learnt trom it, with astonishment 
and alarm, the point to which the ambition of Lysander had 
tended, and was desirous of exposing his real character by making 
die discourse public—but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of 
the Eplior Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Epborus®) looks 
more like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like a reality. 
Agesilaus was not the man to set much value on sophists or their 
compositions, nor is it easy to believe that he remained so long 
ignorant of those projects which Lysander had once entertained 
but subsequently dropped. Moreover the probability is, that 
Kleon himself would make the discourse public as a sample of his 
own talents, even in the lifetime of Lysjindcr ; not only without 
shame, but as representing the feelings of a considerable section of 
readers throughout the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued from the 
de«h of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias out of ass-sw. 
Iheotia. Eresh hope and spirits were infused into all the mciit fti the 
enemies of Sparta. An alliance was immediately con- 
eluded against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and 
Argos. Deputies fi-om these four cities were appointed 
to meet at Corinth, and to take active measures for 
inviting the cooperation of fresh allies; so that the war 
which had begun as a Boeotian war, now acquired the 
larger denomination of a Corinthian war, under which it fudoam 
lasted until the peace of Antalkidas, The alliance was aiuance. 
immediately strengthened by the junction of the Eulxeans—the 
Akarnanians — the Oiolian Lokrians — Ambrakia and Lenkas 
(both particularly attached to Corinth),—and the Chalkidians of 
Thrace.® 

We now enter nptm the period when, for the first time, Thebes 
begins to step out of the rank of secondary powers, and gradually 

^ PamiiUe, U|:»32, 6. ® Diodor. xiv. 8I» 82; Xen, Hellen, 

2 Epliohis, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; Flu- iv. 2,17. 
tarct, Lysander, c. 30. 
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tMses herself into a primary and ascendent dty in Grecian poH- 
iticraised tica Throughout the Peloponnesian War, the Thebans 
orivbM^ had shown themselves excellent soldiers both on horse' 
toCwniS back and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But now 
the city begins to have a policy of its own, and indi- 
vidual citizens of, ability become conspicuous. While 
mBniM. waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, with whom we 
shall presently become acquainted, we have at the present moment 
Ismenias; a wealthy Theban, a -sympathiser with Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles eight years before, and one of the great 
organizers of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, 
honoured by his political enemies,' when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title of “ a great wicked man,” 
—the same combination of epithets which Oarendon applies to 
Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Beeotians ami 
KnrcMuM Argeiaus, undertook an expedition to put down the 
Timente Spartan influence in the regions north of Bceotia At 
' Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lacedmmonians had an 
nfiieu harmost and garrison; at Pher*, Lykophron the despot 
frim. Sparta. ^lly; while Larissa, with Medius the despot, 

was their principal enemy. By the aid of the Boeotians, Medius 
was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, with Kraqjon 
and Skotusa, was received into the Theban alliance,® and Ismenias 
obtained also tlie more important advantage of expelling the 
Lacedmmonians from Herakleia. Some malcontents, left after 
the violent interference of the Spartan Herippidas two years 
before, opened the gates of Herakleia by night to the Boeotians 
and Argeians. The Lacedaemonians in the town were put to 
the sword, but the (fl;her Peloponnesian colonists were permitted 
to retire in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom 
the Lacedajmonians had expelled to make room for their new 
settlers—together with the Qitmans, whom they had driven out 
of the districts in the neighbourhood—were now called back to 
repossess their original homes.® The loss of Herakleia was a 
serious blow to the Spartans in those regions—protecting Euboea 
in its recent.revolt from them, and enabling Ismenias to draw 

* Xen. Hellwi. v. 2, .'iC. 'O 8 ’ (lame- tlmt Ismoniiw was a wealthy and power- 
Dia«) iweXeytiTo fiiy rpis irdyra ravra, fill man (Plato, Menon, p, 90 D,; Re- 
08 /idvroi ihrtiBd -ye rh pit oil jjxyaKovpdy- publ. i. p. 336 A.). 
puv Te leal KaKfyfpdyfuav fiveu. ^ Diodor- xiv. 82; Xea, Heliea. iv.,3, 

It is difficult to make out anything 3; Xen, Ageail. ii. 2 . 
from the two allusioaa in Plato, except ® friodor. xiv. 38-.82. 
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into hia alliate the neighbouring Malians, ^nianes, ana Ath%- 
man&—tribes stretching along the valley of the Spercheius west¬ 
ward to the vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops 
from these districts (which, only a few months before, had sup¬ 
plied an army to Lysander"), Ismenias marched against the 
Phokians, among whom the Spartan JLakisthenes had been left as 
harmost in command. After a severe battle, this officer with his 
Phokians were defeated near the Lokrian town of Naryx; and 
Ismenias came back victorious to the synod at Corinth.® 

By such important advantages, accomplished during the winter 
of 395-394 B.O., the prospects of Grecian affairs as B.a39i. 
they stood in the ensuing spring became materially 
altered. The allies assembled at Corinth full of hope, SuJl. 
and resolved to levy a large combined force to act 
against Sparta; who on her side seemed to be threat- 

^ ^ ^ , (ItemornEUis 

cned with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian land- 
empire. Accordingly the Ephors determined to recall from Asia, 
without delay Agesilaus with his anpf from Asia, and sent 
Epikydldas with orders to that effect. But even ^fore this 
reinforcement could arrive, they thought it ex])edient to muster 
their full Peloponnesian force and to act with vigour against the 
allies at Corinth, who were now assembling, in considerable 
numbers. Aris^demus—guardian of the youthful King Agesi- 
polis son of Pausanias, and himself of the Eurystheneid race— 
marched at the head of p. bo^ of 6000 Lacedasmonian hoplites 
the Spartan xenagi (or officers sent on purpose to conduct the 
contingents from the outlying allies), successively brought in 
3000 hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and Lasion—1500 
from Sikyon—3000 from Epidaurus, Treezen, Hermione, and 
Halieis. None were sent from Phlius, on the plea (true or false^) 

* Xenopb. Hellen. iii, 5, 6. sion, cither of Xenophon himself, or of 

® Biodor. xiv. 82. the copyists; which omission in fact 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 16. Xenophon Gail and others do suppose. On the 
gives this total of 6000 as if it were of whole, I think they are right; for tho 
Lacedaemonians alom. But if wo follow number of hoplites on both aido^ would 
his narrative, we shall see that there otherwise be prodigiously unequal; 
were unquestionably in the army troops while Xenophon says nothing to imply 
of Tegea, Mantinejna, and the Achse^ that the Lacedseiaonian Tictory was 
towns (probably al«6 some of other Ar- ^puned in spite of ^eat inferiority of 
podian towns), present in the battle (iv. number, and something which even im- 
2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose tliat plies that it must have been nearly 
Xenophon meant to include these allies equal (iv. 2, 13)—though he is always 
in the total of 6000, along with the- La- disposed to compliment Sparta where- 
cediemonians—which is doubtless a large ever he can. 

total for Lauedbemoniai^ alone? Unless * From a passage which occurs some- 
this supposition be admitted, there is what later {iv. 4, 15), we may suspect 
no resource except to assume an omis*- that this was an ezeu^, and that the 
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that in that city the tnoment was one of solemnity and holy tmcei 
There were also hoplites from Tegea, Mantineia, and, the Achmati 
towns, but their number is not girmi; so that we do not know 
the’ full muster-roll on the Lacedsemonian aide. The cavtdry, COO 
in number, were all Lacedaemonian; there were moreover 300 
Kretan bowmen—and 400 slingers from different rural diatricta of 
Triphylia.' 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered near 
ubtro Corinth: (iOOO Athenian hoplites — 7000 Argeian— 
CotilS>"l“^ 5000 Boeotian, those from Orchomenus being absent— 
SrSjwn- ^"^^CO Corinthian — 3000 from the different towns of 
S'S' ot liubma; making ,24,000 in all. The total of cavalry 
1550; composed of 800 B<Botian, (100 Athenian, 
otbw. 100 from Chalkis in Euboea, and 50 from the Lokrians. 
The light troops also were numerous—partly Corinthian, drawn 
probably from the serf-population which tilled the fields *—partly 
Lokrians, Malians, and Akamanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange their 
BtAdness nf pans, came to # resolution that the hoplites should not 
^^taipiage drawn up in deejier files than sixteen men,^ in order 
l^hat there might be no chance of their being sur- 
twa?fe rounded^; and that the right wing, carrying with it 
tnoiaun. command for the time, should be alteipated from day 
to day between the different cities. The confidence which the 
events of the last few months had infuse<J into these leaders, now 
for the first time acting against their old leader Sparta, is sur¬ 
prising. “There is nothing like marching to Sparta (said the 
Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting the Laccdajmonians at of near, 
their own Iwmc. We must burn out the wasps in their nest, 
without letting them come forth to sting us. The Lacedrn- 
monian force is like that of a river; small at its source, and 
becoming formidable only by the affluents which It receives, in 
proportion to the length of its course.”^ The wisdom of this 
*• 

PUiaBians were not very well affected Compare Hoswchius, t. 
to Sparta. Compare a similar case of Welt^er, Prsofet. ad Theogoidem, p. 
excuse ascribed to the Mantineians (v. xxxv; K. 0. MiillOT, History of the, 
2, 2). Dorians, iii. 4, 3. 

> Diodorus (xiv. 83) gives a total of ^ Xen. Hollen. iv, 2, J3j compare m 

23,000 foot and 500 horse on the Lace- 2, 18—whore he says of the iliebaiis_, 

dfemonian side, but without enumerat- afifKi}<ravrfs rov is eKKcdUm, j9a- 
ing items. On the side of the confede- 0fiuy itavT€\^s ^dKccyyti, 

racy he states a total of more than &o., which implies and alludes to tl» 
15,000 foot and 500 horae (c. 82). resolution previously taien. 

2 Xep. Hellen. iv. 2, 17. Kol ^ Xen.Hellcu. iv. 2, 11,12. 

fie,. Ifir rtus rS>v irXiov &c. 
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advice was remwkable: but its boldness was yet more remark¬ 
able, when viewed in conjunction with the established feeling of 
awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general council of 
the allies; but unfortunately the time for executing it had already 
passed; for the Lacedaemonians were already in march and had 
crossed their own border. They took the line of road by Tegea 
and Mantiiieia (whose troops joined the march), and advanced as 
tar as Sikyon, where probably all the Arcadian and Achman con¬ 
tingents were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as Nemea 
when they learnt that the Lacedmmonian army was at rsf anti- 
Sikyon; but they then altered their piau, and confined Slfoupud™ 
themselves to the defensive. The Lacedsemonians on 
their side crossed over the mountainous post called Sivanw'iif 
Epieikia, under oon^derable annoyance from the enemy’s 
light troops, who poured missiles upon them from the “‘rKtuiem. 
high gromid. But when they had reached the level country, on 
the other side, along the shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they 
probably received the contingents from fepidaurus, Troezen, Iler- 
mione, and Halieis—the whole army thus reinforced marched 
forward without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated 
lands. The confederates retreated before them, and at length 
took up a position clo^ to Corinth, amidst some rough ground 
with a ravine in their front.' The Laceda-raonians advanced for- 


^ Xeu. Hellon. iv. 2, 14, 15. 

Ill the jiaasage—Koi ol fVepoi 
i 6 vf ( KarfOTparoniSfvtTavTo, Hfi- 
irp<Tdfv votiiffdfievoi r^v —I a-P* 

proliend that (which is saiic- 

tjoiied by four MSS., and prefeired by 
Ijounolaviiis) is the proper reading, in 
pljuie of i\e6yT(5. For it seems cer¬ 
tain that the march of tJie confederates 
was one of retreat, and that the battle 
was fought very near to the walls of 
Corinth; since the defeated troops 
sought shelter within the town, and 
the Laoedfiemonian purauei’s were so 
close upon them, that the Coiinthians 
within 'Were afraid, to keep open the 
gates. Hence we must reject the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus—that the battle was 
fouglife on the banks of the river Nomea 
(xiv. 8^) as erroneous, 

I^iere are some difficulties and ob- 
Bcuritifw in the description which Xeno¬ 
phon gives of the Laeraeemonian march. 
His words run—ir oi AaKcSat/ni- 

I'ioi, Kal 5^ Te^ctiTas irapeiXiifp6r€s nal 


MarTtrear, 4^^ € a ay r^v an<f> I'a- 
\oy. These last three words aro not 
satisfactorily explained. Weiske and 
Schneider construe iiiJi<f>la\oy (very 
justly) as indicating the region lying 
immediately on the Peloponnesian side 
of the isthmus of Corinth, and having 
the Saronic Gulf on one aide, and the 
Corinthian Gulf on the otiior; m 
which was included Sikyon. But then 
it would not be correct to say, that 
the Lacodaimoniaiirt had gone out by 
the bimarine way.” On tho contrfiry, 
the truth is, that they had gone out 
into the bimarine road or region”— 
which meaning however would lequiro 
a preposition —tls aii<p(a- 
\ov. Stura in his Lexicon (v. vfieVat) 
renders r^v in<pia\oy—vuiin ad marc — 
wliich seems an extruordinaiy sense of 
the word, unless instances were pro¬ 
duced to support it; and even if in¬ 
stances were produced, we do not see 
why the way from Sparta to Sikyon 
should be called by that name ; which 
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ward untiF they were little more than a mile distant froni this 
position, and there encamped. •’ ' 

After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Boeotians, on 
Batitfof the day when their turn came to occupy the rigHl 
wing and to take the lead, g|ve the signal for battle.' 
The Lacedaemonians, prevented by the wooded ground 
to a™ part gggjjig clearly, were only made aware of the 

dailies coming attack by hearing the hostile pa-an. Taking 
order of battle immediately, they advanced forward to 
worrted. jneet the assailants, when within a furlong of their 
line. In each army, the right division took the lead—slanting to 
tlie right, or keeping the Irfl shoulder forward, according to the 
tendency habitual with Grecian hoplites, through anxiety to keep 
the right or unshielded side from being exposed to the enemy, 
and at the same time to be protected by the shield of a right- 
hand neighbour.* The Lacedeemonians in the one army, and the 
Thebans in the other, each inclined themselves, and caused their 
respective armies to incline also, in a direction slanting to the 
right, so that the Lacedasmonians on their side considerably out¬ 
flanked the Athenians on the opposite left. Out of the ten tribes 

would more properly belong to tbo road so constantly tbe case throughout his 
from Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. history. He says that ‘*they were in 
Again, we do not know distinctly the no hniry to fight” {oi/htv rt uttfrifVfiyov 
situation of the point or district called iwd'irrfiv') so long as they 

’Eiriet»ci'a>' (mentioned again, ir. 4, were on tlie left, oppiised to the Lace- 
13). But it is certain from the map dajmouians on the opposite right; but 
that when tlie confederates were at that as soon as they were on the right 
Nemea, and the Lacedtemoniana at Si- (opiiosed to the Achroans on ti»e oppo- 
kyon—the former must have been ex- site left), they forthwith gave the word, 
actly placed bo as to intercept the junc- ISTow it does not* appear that the Tlie- 
iion of the oonting^ta from Epidaurus, bans had any greater privTle^ on the 
Troozen, and HennionS, with tho Lace- day when they were on the right, than 
dsemonian army. To sooure this junc- the Argeians or Athenians bed when 
tioD, the Lace^moui^s were obliged each were on the right reapeotively. 
to force their way across that moun- The command had be^ determined to 
tainous region which lies near Klednso reside in the right division, which post 
and Kemea, and to march in a line alternated from one to the other: why 
pointing from Bikyon d^pm to the Sa- the Athenians or Argeians did not make 
ronic Gulf. Having reaped the other use of this post to order the attack, wo 
Bide of these mountams near the sea, cannot explom. 
they would be in communication with So again, Xenophon says, that in 
Epidaurus Mid the other towns of the spite of the resolution taken by the 
Ai^olic peninsula. Council of War to ’^ave files rixteeu 

The line of march which tho Lacodse- deep, and no more—the Thebans made 
monians would naturally take from I them files much deeper. Yet it is plain, 
Sparta to Bikyon and Lechaeum, by ’ from his own account, ^at no mischiev- 
Tegea, Mantineia, Orohomenus, &c., is oim consequences turned upon this 
described two years afterwards in the greater 

case of Agesiiaus (ir. 5, 19). “See the instructive description of 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18. The colour- the battle of Mantineia—in Thucyd. v. 
ing which Xenophon puts upon this 71. 
step hi hai^y to the Thebans, as is 
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of Athenian hoplites, it was only the six on the cftreme, left 
who came into conflict with the Lacedeemonians; while the re¬ 
maining four contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
t/accdsemoniuns on their own line. But the six extreme Athenian 
tribes were completely beaten, and severely handled, being taken 
in flank as well as in front by the Lacedsemonians. On the 
other hand, tlie remaining four Athenian tribes vanquished and 
drove before them the Tegeans; and generally, along all the 
rest of the line, the. Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians were 
victorious f—except where the troops of the Achaan Tellene 
stood opposed to those of the Boeotian Thespiae, where the buttle 
was equal and the loss severe on both sides. The victorious 
confederates however were so ardent and incautious in pursuit, as 
to advance a considerable distance and return with disordered 
ranks; while the Lacedaemonians, who were habitually self¬ 
restraining in this piirticular, kept their order perfectly, attacking 
the Thebatis, Argeians, and Corinthians to great advantage when 
returning to their camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives ob- 
biined shelter within the walls of Corinth; in spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who insisted upon Cut¬ 
ting the gates against them, and opening negotiations with 
Sparta, The Lacedasmonians however came so near, that it was 
at last thought impossible to keep the gates open longer. Many 
of the remaining confederates were therefore obliged to be satis¬ 
fied with the protection of their ancient campwhich .seems how¬ 
ever to have been situated in such defensible ground,® that tlie 
Laceda;monians did not molest them in it. 

So faF as the Lacedffiinonians separately were concerned, the 
battle of Corinth was an imporfent victory, gained (as 
they affirmed) with the loss of only eight men, and 
inflicting heavy loss upon the Athenians in the battle, as loponneros 

11 ° . I* 1 . , . fs secured, 

well as upon the remaining confederates m their return but no far- 
from pursuit. Though the Athenian hopltes suffered gunM. 
thus severely, yet Thrasybulus their commander,® who kept the 
field until the last, with strenuous efforts to rally them, was not 
satisfied witl^their bdiaviour. But on the other hand, all the 

' Xen-. Hsllen. iv. 2, 20-23. • lirxiipUl’ Kceret^-pixf^av. 

The aUusion to this incidoal in De- ® Lygias, Oral. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 
mosthonda (adv. Leptmem, c. 13. p. s, 19, 

472) ia interesting, though indistinct. Plato in his panegyrical discourse 

’ Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. *cal yhp (Mcncxonus, c. 17. p. 245 E.) ascribes 
Kiffiov rt —which illustrates the the defeat and loss of the Athenians to 

expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro “bad ground”— 

M^titheo) 8. 20. iv Kop/rdy 
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allies of Sjftrta were worsted, and a considerable natnlier of tbem 
slain. According to Diodorus, the total loss on the LacedssmO' 
niau side was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2800.' Oii 
the whole, the victory of the Lacedaemonians was not sulficientl^ 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely secured 
their ascendency within JPeloponnesus. vVe pbserve here, as “f# 
shall have occasion to observe elsewhere, that the Peloponnesian 
allies do not fight heartily in the cause of Sparta. They Seem 
bound to her more by fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July .394 B.C., scem- 
*' ingly about the same time as the naval battle near 

B.C. 39C. o 

Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), and while Agesilaiis 
was on his homeward march after being recalled from Asia. Had 
the Lacedmmonians been able to defer the battle until Agesilaus 
had come up so as to threaten Bmotia on the northern side, their 
campaign would probably have been much more successful. As it 
is, their defeated allies doubless went home in disgus# from the 
field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now enabled to turn 
their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall from 
AgcBitan?- Ephors with profound vexation and disappointment, 
on time Vth patriotic submission. He had 

augmented his army, and was contemplating more exten- 
ofTskti"* schemes of operations against the Persian satrapies 
conqofct. in Asia Minor. He had established such a reputation 
for military force and skill,,that numerous messages reached him 
from different inland districts, expressing their anxiety to be 
emancipated from Persian dominion, and inviting him t#c0mc to 
their aid. His ascendency was 'Wso established over the Grecian 
cities on the coast, whom he still kept under the government of 
partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmosts — yet seemingly with 
greater practical moderation, and less licence of oppression, than 
had marked the condict of these men when they could count ujwn 
so unprincipled a chief as Lysander. He was thus just ni»w not 
only at a high pitch of actual glory and ascendency, but nourishing 
yet brighter hopes of farther conquests for the futur*. And what 
filled up the measure of his aspirations—all these conquests were 
to be «nade at the expense, not «f Greeks, but of the Persian. 
He was treading in the footsteps of Agamemnon, as Pan-hellenlc 
leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

* Diodor. xiv. 63. on the side of the confederates, U » 

The stetemeQt in Xenophon (Agesil. maniieBt exa^ration; if indeed 'Ute 
viis 5) that near 10,000 men were aiain reading be correct. 
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All riiese glorious dreams were dissipated by Epikydicbis, with 
his sad message, and peremptory summons, from the EcisrfUf 
Ejihors. In the chagrin and disappointment of Agcsi- S'towto 
taus we can sincerely sympathise ; but the panegyric l!!i,c' 1 ™'“ 
which Xenophon and others pronounce upon him for his a™""*" 
tfcady obedience is altog(?ther unreasonable.' There was 
no merit in renouncing his projects of conquest at th(! bidding of 
the Ephors; because, if any serious misfortune had befallen Sparta 
at home, none of those projects could have been executed. Nor is 
it out of place to remark, that even if Agesilaus had not been re¬ 
called, the extinction of the Lacedaemo|ian naval superiorityJ:)y 
the defeat of Knidus would have rendered all large plans of iiftand 
conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders of recall, he con¬ 
vened an assembly both of his allies and of his army, to make 
known the jrainful necessity of his departure; which was hoard 
with open and sincere manifestations of sorrow. He assured them 
that as soon as he had dissipated the clouds which hung over 
Sparta at home, he should come back to Asia without delay, and 
resume his efforts against the Persian satraps ; in the interim he 
left Euxenus, with a force of 4000 men, for their protection. Such 
was the sympathy excited by his communication, combined with 
esteem for his character, that the cities passed a general vote to 
furnish him with contingents of troo}B for his march to Sparta. 
But tills 6ret burst of zeal abated, when they came to reflect, tliat 
it was a service against Greeks; liot merely unpopular in iteelf, 
but presenting a Mrtainty of hard fighting with little jdunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, by proclaim¬ 
ing prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the mercenaries, to be 
distributed at Sestos in the CH|s6nnesus, as soon as they should 
have crossed into Europe: prizes for the best equipment, and best- 
disciplined soldiers in every different arm.“ By these means he 
prevailed upon the bravest and most effective soldiers in bis array 
to undertake the march along with him; #mong them many of 
the G^ians, with Xenophon himself at their head. 

Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided himself on 


* Xftn. Agesil. i. S7; Jllutaroli, Agesil. 

IS. <Qo]fiidUu« NepOe (Agesilaus, c. 
4) almost ti^siates the Agesilaus of 
X«BO{»hbH| but wo can betteT feel the 
force of his panegyric, when we recollect 
that he had had personal cognizance of 
the dii»)hedienoe of Jnlius Cmax in his 
province to the orders of the Senate, 


and that the omnipotence of Sylla and 
Pompey in theis provinoes jps tlien 
matter of recent history. ‘''Uiijus ex- 
emplum (says Cornelius Nepos about 
Agesilaus) utinam imperatores nostii 
sequi voluissent! ” 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-5; Xen. Age- 
sil. i. 38; Plutaroh, A^sil. c. 16. 
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hoisting th? flag of Agamemnon, he was now destined against his 
B.0.394. will to tread in the footsteps of die Persian Xerxes in 
Agosllaua his march from the Thracian Chersonese throngh 
Hellespont Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thermopyl® and 
hSiwS'* Bceotia. Never since the time of Xerxi; had any arpiy 
wrS undertaken this march; which now bore an Orienttl 
Srh* impress, from the fact that Agesilaus brought with him 
“'r' some camels, taken in the battle of Sardis.' Overawing 
or defeating the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphipolis on 
the Strymon, where he was met by Derkyllidas, who had come 
frph from the battle of^orinth and informed him, of the victory. 
Ful> as his heart was of Pan-hellenic projects against Persia, he 
burst into exclamations of regret on hearing of tli§deaths of so 
many Greeks in battle, who could have sufficed, if united, to 
emancipate Asia Minor.® Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to 
make known the victory to the Grecian cities in Jiis alliance, he 
pursued his march through Macedonia and Thessaly. In the 
latter country, Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in alliance with 
Thebes, raised opposition to bar his passage. But in the disunited 
condition of this country, no systematic resistance could be organ¬ 
ized against him. Notliing more appeared than detached bwlies 
of cavalry, whom he beat and dispersed, with the death of Poly- 
charmus their leader. As tjie Thessalian cavalry however was the 
best in Greece, Agesilaus took great pride in having defeated them 
witW .cavalry disciplined by htnself in Asia; backed however, it 
must be observed, by skilful and effective support from his hop- 
lites.® After having passed the Achtean mountains or the line of 
Modnt Othrys, he marched the rest of the way without opposition, 
through (he strait of Thermop||||s to the frontier of Phokis and 
Baeotia. 

In this latter part, of his march, Agesilaus was met by the 
uThir Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten his 

march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians. 
He was further joined by two Lacedoemoiffan reg^ents‘ 
SS- fifty yoang Spartan volunteere as 

S°aetat ^ fiody-guard, who crossed by sea from Sikyon. He was 
at Knu^ reinforced also by the Phokians and the Orchomenians— 


‘ 4, 24. _ rwted by Moms ad Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 

Ag6Sil« vii. 5) PlutftTcb, AgosiL 15) states two uiottC or re^meiits as 
J u .. • » . « T.. . Agesilaus froin Corinth: 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, Diodor. Xenoplion alludes only to one, besides 
. ' „ that mora which was in garrison at Or- 

* Plutarch (Agesil. c. 17; compare chomenus (Hellen. iv» 3, 15t Aizeail. 
also Plutardi, Apopth. p. 795, ^ cor* ii. 6). ^ 
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ia addition to toe Peloponnesian troops who had accompanied him 
to Asia, the Asiatic hoplltes, the Cyreians, the peltasts, and the 
cavalry, wliom he had brought with him from the Hellespont, and 
gome freto troop collected in the march. His army was thus in 
imposing force wlien he reached the neighbourhood of (Ihseroneia 
eg) the Boeotian border. It was here that they were alarmed by 
an eclipse of the sun, on the 14th of August, 894 b.c. ; a fatal 
presage, the meaning of which was soon interpreted for them by 
the arrival of a messenger bearing naivs of the naval defeat of 
Knidus, with the death of Peisauder, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irrgparable blow. He fore¬ 
saw that, when known, it would spread dismay and dejedion 
among his s|piers, most of whom would remain attached to him 
only so long as they kdieved the cause of Sparta to be ascendent 
and profitable.' Accordingly, he resolved, being now within a 
day’s march of his enemies, to hasten on a battle without making 
known the bad news. Proclaiming that intelligence had been 
i^ceived of a sea-fight having taken place, in which the Laced, -e- 
monians had been victorious, though Peisander himself was slain— 
he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round presents of 
congratulation; which produced.an encouraging effect; and made 
the toirmishers especially both forward and victorious. • 

To his enemies, npw assembled in force on the plain of Koroneia, 
the real isHie of the battle of Knidus was doubtless made Reotto* 
known, spreading hope and cheerfulness through their oiii«*as- 
rauks; though we are not informed what interpretation Koroueia. 
they put upon toe solar eclipse. The army was comjwsed of nearly 
the same contingents as those who had recently fought at Coriiito, 
except that we hear of the iEni|pes in place of the Malians; but 
probably each contingent was less numerous, since there there was 
still a necessity for occupying and defending the camp near 
Corinth.^ Among the Athenian hoplites, who had just been so 
roughly handled In the preceding battle, and who were now 
draftejj off bf lot to march into Bceotia, against both a general 
and an army of high reputation—there pre^iled much apprehen- 


* Xen. Hellen. jv. 3,13. 

*0 fiijf oUi' ’AyTjffiXwj irv$6fj:.(vos raDro, 

TO* ivtBupi^di), 8tj tov ffrpaTt^fMToi rh 
ir\e7xrrov tin aW^, otov yt- 

yyofiivtitv fiertx^iv, ri 

ovK iofiyKTfv dm KOiva>P€iv 

ahTo7Sf &Q. 

These indirect intimations of the 


temper even of the philO'*Si)artan allies 
towards Sparta are very valuatlle when 
cooling from Xenopihon, as thej: contra¬ 
dict all his partialities, and are dropped 
here almost reluctantly, from the neces¬ 
sity of justifying the conduct of Agosi- 
lauB in p'ublisbing a false proclamatiou^ 
to his army. 
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sion and some relnctance; as we learn from one of them, Manti- 
theus, who stood forward to volunteer his services, and who after¬ 
wards makes just boast of it before an Athenian dikastery.' The 
Thebans and Bojotians were-probably in full force, and more 
numerous than at Corinth, since it was their o\ra country which 
was to be defended. The camp was established in the territory of 
Koroneia, not far from the great temple of Itoniaii Athene, where 
the Pambmotia, or general Boeotian assemblies, were held, and 
where there also stood the trophy e'rected for the great victory 
over Tolmidos and the Athenians, about fifty years before.* 
Between the two armies there was no great djfl'erence of numbers, 
except as to the peltasts, who were more numerous in the army of 
Agesilaus, though they do not seem to have takoij(^nuch part in 
the battle. 

Having marched from Chmronela, Agesilaus approached the ’ 
Battle ot . plain of Koroneia from the river Kephissus, while the 
wuifTOuH* of direction of Mount Helikou. 

iiigamiyis He occupied the right wing of his army, the Orchomem- 
wtiue the ’ ans being on the left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic 
ftairside allies ill the centre. In the opposite line, the Thebans 
were on, the right, and the Argeians on the left. Both 
Armies approached slowly and in silence until they wore separated 
only by an interval of a farlong, at which moment the Thebans on 
the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their ftarch to a 
run; the rest of the lino*following their example. When they 
got within half a furlong of the Lacedaimonians, the centre divi¬ 
sion of the latter under the command of Herippidas (comprising 
the Cyreians, with Xenophon himself, and the Asiatic allies) 
started forward on their side, an4advanced at a run to meet them; 
seemingly getting beyond their own line,* and coming first to cross 
spears with the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, the divi¬ 
sion of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove back its oppo¬ 
nents. Agesilaus' on his right was yet more victorious, for the 
Argeians opposed to him fled without even crossing^ipars. These 
fugitives found safety ^n the high ground of Mount Ilelikon. But 
on the -other hand, the Thebans on their own right, completely 
beat hick the Orchomeniaiis, and pursued them so far as to get to 
the baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while his friends 
around were congratulating him as conqueror, immediately wheeled 

) ' Lyvia*, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) » Xen. Hellcn. iv. 3, 17. 

s. 20. hninTuv tiiciroii, Sie. iiov Airi t^s ’AvniriXiJou aiixarvos. &o. 

? Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 
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round > to .complete his victory by attacking the Thel)ans; who 
on their lade also faced about, and prepared to fight their way, 
in close and deep order, to rejoin their comrades on Helikou. 
Though Agesilaus might have let them pass, and assailed them in 
the rear with grelter safety and equal effect, Jje preferred the more 
honourable victery of a conflict face to face. Such is the colouring 
which his panegyrist Xenophon ‘ puts upon his manoeuvre. Yet 
we may remark that if he had let the Thebans pass, he could not 
have pursped them far, seeing that their own comrades were at hand 
to sustain them—and also that having never yet fought against the 
Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation of their prowess. 

The crash wliich now took place was something terrific beyond 
all Grecian n^itary experience,* leaving an indelible Twnbio 
impression upon Xenophon who was personaWy engaged f™.TO‘tue’ 
in it. The hoplites on both sides came to the fiercest 
and closest bodily struggle, pushing shields against each {i‘," 
other, with all the weight of the incumbent mass behind wejo 
impelling forward the foremost ranks—especially in .the u-e mojans. 
deep order of the Thebans. Tlie shields of the foremost combat¬ 
ants were tlius stove in, their spears broken, and each man was 
engaged in such close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger 
was the only weajwn which he could use. There was no systematic 
shout, such as usually marked the charge ti a Grecian army; the 
silence was otily broken by a medley of furious exclamations and 
murmurs.* Agesilaus himself, who wasijpiuong the front ranks, 
and whose size and strength were by no means on a level with his 
personal courage, had his body covered witli wounds from different 
weapons *—was trodden down—and only es(;aped by the devoted 
courage of those fifty Spartan voli»iteers who formed his body¬ 
guard. Partly from lus wounds, partly from the irresistible cour¬ 
age and stronger pressure of the Thebans, the Spartans were at 
length compelled to give way, so far as to afford a free passage to 
the former, who were thus enabled to march onWard and rejoin 
their comrades^ hot without sustaining some loss by attacks on 
their rear.* 

' Xeo. Hellen. iv. 3,19; Xen. Agesil. Kpcwyii fih oiSe/ild imprir, oi ftV oiS'e 
ii. 12. (Ttyi}' ns roia4/rr), otay^pyf} 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 16j Xen. Agesil. n koI fidx^ vapdffxdh' ftp. 
ii. 9. 4 Xai. Ageail. ii. 13. 'O Si, Kahtp 

AiriydlffoiMti Si tV Ka\ yUp ToKKk rpa4p,ara rdyrotre'^Kal vay- 

4y4vero oTo oSk r&v y^ i<f>' ijfiioy. rolois StrKois, &c. 

® Xen. Hellen, iv. 3, 19; Xen, Agesil.* Plutarch, Agesil.'c. 18. 
u. 12, ' ^ ^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19; Xen, Agesil. 

Kal <rvju/3aA^pr€$ rhs kffirtSas ^ot&tfvyro, ii. 12. 

4t,ireKr(ivov, Kal 

YOL. VI. ii H 
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Agosil^us tlius remained master- of the field of battle, having 
Victory of gained a victor)' over his opponents taken collectively- 
M wlZat But SO far as concerns tho Thebans separately, he had 
wS»- not only gained no,victory, but had failed in his purpose 
of stopping^ {heir progress, and had had the worst of the 
litte’tur' combat. His wounds having been dressed, he was 
battle. brought hack on men’s shoulders to give his final ordere, 
and was then informed that a detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, 
left heliind by tlie rest, had taken refuge in the temple of Itoniad 
Athene as suppliants. From generosity minghd with respect to 
the sanctity of the sjiot, he commanded that they should be dis¬ 
missed unhurt, and then proceeded to give'directions for the night- 
watch, as it was already late. The field of battle presented a 
terrible spectacle; SP^rtan and 4'heban dead lyilig intermingled, 
some yet grasping their naked daggers, othcre pierced with the 
daggers of their eucmies; around, on the blood-stained ground, 
were seen -broken spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers 
scattered apart from their owners.' lie diroctofl the Spartan and 
Theban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in safe 
custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx : the troops 
then took their supper, and rested for the night. On the next 
morning, Gylis the Polemarch was ordered to draw up the army 
in battle-array, to ercctia trophy, and to ofTor sacrifices of cheer¬ 
fulness and thanksgiving, with the jiipers solemnly playing, accord¬ 
ing* to Spartan fashion.^ Agesilaus -was anxious to make these 
demonstrations of victory as ostentatious as possible, because he 
really doubted whether he had gained a victory. It was very 
possible that the Thebans might feel" confidence enough to renew 
the attack, afld try to recover the field of battle, with their own 
dead upon it; which Agesilaus had, for that reason, caused to be 
collected in a separate heaj) and placed within the Lacedaemonian 
lines." He was however soon relieved from doubt by a herald 
coming from the Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the 
burial of their dead; the understood confession of defeat The 


‘‘Sen. Ageail. ii. 14. ’Ejre» yc /xi/v 
(^\ri^ev ^ tJ.dx"r}> BfdaaffSai h 0 a 

dvvfirfO'ov dWiiXois, yriv a^iiari 

ke^vpfiei't}v, v€Kpov0Si Kfifxfvovs (piKtovs 
«C4> voKefiious par' dffiriSas 84 

$iaT€6pvpift4vas, Hdpara crvyTidpaviTfikva, 
dyx^ipi^ta yvuvct KovXfwy rh p,^v 
ri 5* 4v ffdffxcuri, rd S* fierd 
* * Xen. Agesil. ii. 35. T6r€ /xly olv 
(koI yhp i}Sr) 6^€) (rvpeXK^ffayref 
robs rwv ir o \ e ft iw v ve Kpobs \ 


elffee tpdXayyos, iSetvpoiroi^ffAvTo Ka\ 
iKoifxbOTif^av. 

Schneider in his note on this pjwsage, 
as well as ad Xen. Hellon. iv. 3, 21— 
condemuB the expression rwv -iroXefxluy 
as spurious and unintelligible. But in 
niy judgement, theHe,wordfl bear a plain 
hnd appropriate ineaniug, which I have 
endeavoured to give in the text. Com¬ 
pare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19, 
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Truest was immediaitcly granted; each party paid the j|st solem¬ 
nities to its own dead, and the Spartan force was then withdrawn 
from Bflootia. Xenophon does not state the loss on either side, 
hut Diodorus gives it at 000 on the side of the confederates, 350 
on that of the Lacedmmonians.' 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate action, 
Agesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, where Anny of 
the Pythian games were at that moment going on. He withtiraws 
here offered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired during I'lu^hT"' 
his two years’ campaigns in Asia; a tithe equal to 100 
talents.* Meanwhile the jwlemarch Gylis conducted the STtoe- 
army first into Phokis, next on a predatory excureion 
into the Lokrian territory, whore the nimble attack of 
the Lokrian light troops, amidst hilly groiifid, inflicted 
upon his troops a severe cheiik, find cost liim his life. 

After this the contingents in the army were dismissed to their re¬ 
spective homes, and Agesilaus himself, when tolerably recovered, 
sailed with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi across the 
Corinthian Guli? He was received at Sjiarta with every demon¬ 
stration of esteem and gratitude, which was still farther strength-* 
ened by his exemplary -simplicity and exact observance of the 
public discipline; an exactness not dimished cither by long- absence 
or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. - From this time forward 
he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, enjoying .an influence 
greater than had ever fallen to the Iot«of any king fijfore. Hig 
colleague Agesipolis, both young and of feeble character, was won 
over by his judicious and conciliatory behaviour, into the most 
respectful deference.* • 

Three great battles had thus been fought in the space of little 
more than a mouth (July and August)—those of Corinth, )!.c.3io. 
Knidus, and Koroneia; the first and third on land, the Itf'hUltS of 
second at sea, as described in my last chapter. In each Corinth and 
of the two land-battles the Lacedmmonians had gained a spartaTad 
victory: they remained masters of the field, and were i,y 
solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce. But if Sidb™“’ 
we enquire what results these victories had produced, the 
answer must be that both were totally barren. The'posi- 

^ Riodor. xiv. 84. wtiicli tire Pythian games were cele- 

’ Xen. Helien. iv. 3, 21 ; Plutarch, brated, upon grounds which seem to 
Agesil. 0 . IS. The latter says—eis A«A- me very insufficient. 

^ohs itinK0ftl<r6ri TlvBlon' i.yofi4va}v, ® Xen, Holleu. iv. 3, 22,23; if. 4, 1. 

&o. Manao, Dr. Arnold, and others, * HutarcL, Agesil, c. 19, 20; Xen. 

contest the ^curacy of Plutarch in this Helien. v. 3, 20. 
assertion respecting the time of year at • 
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tion of S]grta in Greece as agairist their enemies had undergone 
no improvement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldiers had indeed 
maiiifested signal superiority, and acquired much honour. But at 
the field of Koroneia, the honour of the day was rather on the side 
of the Thebans, who broke through the most strenuous opposition, 
and carried their point of joining their allies. And the purpose of 
Agesilaus (ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to invade Boeotia, 
completely failed.' Instead of advancing, he withdrew back from 
Koroneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the Gulf from 
Delphi; which he might have done just as well without fighting 
this murderous and hardly contested bjittle. Even the narrative 
of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is both by his sympathies and 
his antipathies, indicates to us that the predominant impression 
carried off by every one from the field of Koroneia was that of the 
tremendous force and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites—a foretaste 
of what was to come at Leuktra! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of results, the 
ISSm otherwise with her naval defeat at Knidus. 

rfknidM defeat was pregnant with consequences following in 

rapid succession, and of the most disastrous character, 
empire ot As With Atlicns at illrgospotami—the loss of her fleet, 

Sparta. . ° f , i i i> ^ 

hcTnirf' as that was, served only as the signal for count- 

ttaeames less following losses. Pharnabazus and Konon, with their 
Join pimr- victorious fleet, sailed from island to island, and from one 
and iLGiiGn. c<5)tinental seaport to another, in the jEgean, to expel 
the Lacedaemonian harmostst and terminate the empire of Sparta. 
So universal was the odium which it had inspired, that the task 
was found easy beyoad exjiectation. Conscious of their unpopu¬ 
larity, the harmosts in almost all the towns, on both sides of the 
Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, on tlie mere news of the 
battle of Knidus.® Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with presents of 
hospitality. They pledged thenvselves not to introduce any foreign 
force or governor, nor to fortify any separate citadel, but to 
guarantee to each city its own genuine autonomy. This poligy was 
adopted by Pharnabazus at the urgent representation of Konon, 
who warned him that if he manifested any design of reducing the 
cities to subjection, he would find them all his enemies; that each 


> Plutaroh, Agesil. c. 17. Comeliue succeeded in barring bis way, and com- 
Nepos, Agesil. 0 , 4. '^‘Obsifitere ei co- pelliiig him to retreat, 
nan sunt AtUouienges et Boooti," &c. 3 Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 1-5! 

But they did more thau endeavoui': they * * 
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of them severally would cost him a long siege; and that a combi¬ 
nation would ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal and 
judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted upon, produced a 
strong feeling of friendship and even of gratitude, so that tlu; 
Lacedmmonian maritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by 
the almost spontaneous movements of the cities themselves. 
Though the victorious fleet presented itself in many different 
places, it was nowhere called upon to put down resistance, or to 
undertake a single siege. Ko4, Nisyra, Teoa, Qiios, Erythrse, 
Ephesus, Mityleue, Samos, all deiJarcd themselves indepondeui, 
under the protection of the new conquerors.' Phamabazus pre¬ 
sently disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land northward to 
his own satrapy ; leaving a fleet of forty triremes under the com¬ 
mand of Konon.j 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, on the 
Asiatic .side of the Hellespont, formed the solitary Abydwiwids 

• rr« • 1 k 1 o failhtully to 

exception, lhat town, steady in hostility to Athens,*' sparu, 
had been the great military station of Sparta for her ijiiwub. ' 
northern Asiatic warfare, during the last twenty yoars. It was in 
the satrapy of Phamabazus, and had been made the cffief place 
of arms by Dcrkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare against 
that satrap as well as for the command of the strait. Accordingly, 
while it was a main object with Phamabazus to acquire possession 
of Abydos—there was nothing which the Abydenes dreaded so 
much as to become subject to him. In this view they were 
decidedly disposed to cling to Lacedmmonian protection; and it 
happened by a fortunate accident for Sparta that the able and 
experienced Dcrkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment 
of the battle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, 
he had been 'sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom hd 
had met on his march at Amphipolls, and who had sent him 
forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the allied cities 
neither of them at that moment anticipating the great maritime 
defeat then impending. The presence in Abydos of such an 
officer—who had already acquired a high military reputation in 
that region, and was at marked enmity with Phamabazus—com- 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-3; Biodor. 
xiv. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97. 

Compare also the speeoli of Derfcylli- 
das to the Abyden4a (Xen. Hellen. iv. 
8, 4)~*Ocr(p 8e fia?0>^ov al AAAat 
^ ivv Tp Tvxp irirta'rpdfpfio'ay to- 

(Tovrtf) i) vfitripo. iri<rT<}rTjr 


(pavelrj See. 

® ’E/t yiip ’A/3u5ou, r^s rhy dvavra 
Xp^voy {f/uy Demo8thei^.s 

in the Athenian assembly {coot. Aristo- 
kmt. c. 39. p.-672; coinparo c, 62. p. 
688 ). 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 2. 
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bined with the standing apprehensions of tlie Abydenfe—was now 
the means of saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to 
Sparta. During the general alarm which succeeded the battle 
of Knidus, when the harniosts were everywhere taking flight, and 
when anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with internal 
revolutions to overthrow the Dckarchs or their substitutes, were 
spreading from city to city—Derkyllidas assembled the Abydenes, 
heartened them up against the reigning contagion, and exhorted 
them to earn the gratitude of Sphrta by remaining faithful to her 
while others were Tailing off ;*assuring them that she would still 
be found capable of giving them protection. Ills exhortations 
were- listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the only 
harbour of safety for the fugitive harmoste out of the other cities, 
Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas crossed the 
Dcrkyiiwas Strait to make sure also of the strong place of Sestos, on 
Jluropean side, in the Thracian Chersonese.' In 
Jiera^^o- that, ferfdo peninsula there had been many new settlers, 
rf pi!arS-'^ who had come in and acquired land under the Lacedm- 
monian supremacy, especially since the building of the 
uie latter, cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus against 
Thracian invasion. By means of these settlers, dependent on 
Sparta for the security of their tenures—and of the refugees from 
various cities all concentrated under his protection—Derkyllidas 
maintained his position effectively both at Abydos and at f^stos; 
defying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he should forthwith 
evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and actually ravaged 
the lands round Abydos; but without any result. His wrath 
• against the Lacedaimonians, already considerable,’was so aggra¬ 
vated by disappointment when he found that he could not yet 
expel them from his satrapy, that he resolved to act against them 
with increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them near 
their own home. For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon 
to prepare a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, 
and in the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade.® 

■ Lysander, after the victory of ^gos- to the Seatians (Plutarch, Lysand. o. 
potajui and the expulsion of the Atho- 14). Probably however the new set- 
mans from Sestos, hud assigned the tiers would remain in part upon the 
town and district as a settlement for lands vacated by the oxiielled Athe- 
the pilots and Kelustse aboard his 8bot. nians. 

But Ahe Ephors are said to have reversed “ Xen. Hellen. iv.'S, 4-6. ® 

the assigumeiit, and restored the tow'n 
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As soon as spring arrived, Phamabazus embarked on board a 
powerful fleet equipped by Konon ; directing liis course b,c. 393 . 
to Melos, to various islands among the Cyclades, and 
lastly to the coast of Peloponnesus. They here spent jj;.! 
some time on the coast of Laconia and Messenia, dis- 

. . . ^ and It) 

embarking at several points to ravage the country. Oi.riuiu. 
They next landed onJ;lie island of Kythera, which they captured, 
granting safe retirement to the Lacedmmonian garrison, and 
leaving in the island a garrlsondinder the Athenian Nikophemus. 
Quitting then the harbourloss, daitgerous, and ill-provided coast 
of Laconia, they sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Here they found the confederates—Corinthian, Boeotian, 
Athenian, &c.—carrjnng on war, with Corinth ^ their central 
post, against the Lacediemonians at Sikyon. The line across the 
istlnnu.s from Lechamm to Kenchre® (the two ports of Corinth) 
was now made good by a defemslve system of operation.?, so as to 
confine the J..aceda'monians within Peloponnesus; just as Athens, 
prior to her great losses in 44(5 n,c,, while possessing both Megara 
and Pega', had been able to maintain the ifllaud road midway 
between them, where it crosses the high and difficult crest of 
Mount Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a 
Lacedsemonian army could march from the Isthmus of Corinth 
,into Attica or Baiotia.' Pharnabazns communicated in the most 
friendly manner with the allies, assured them of his strenuous 
su])]K)rt against Sparta, and loft with them a considerable sum of 
money.’* • • 

The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian fleet, as 
master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic Gulf, Assiitance 
ifffas a plnenomenon astounding to Grecian eyes. And ’'"k®"'™'’ 
if it was not eaually*offensive to Grecian sentiment, this ftornstam 

1 •' /• i» 1 * 1 , . 1 It' tlxe allies 

was in itself a melancholy proof of the degree to winch 
Pan-hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Pelo- laotofa 
jwunesian War and the Spartan empire. No Persian mtapand 
tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf since the Coiiiith. 
battle of Salamis; nor could anything short of the intense per¬ 
sonal wrath of Phamabazus against the Lacedaejnoni’ans, and his 
desire to revenge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, have brought him now so far away from his own 

^ See Sir Williaui Ooll’s Itinevary of ' - Xeu. Ilellen. iv. 8, 7, 8; Diodor. 

Greece, p. 4. Emat Curtius—Pelopon- xip. 84. 
ixesoH—p. 25, 26, and Thucyd. i.^108. 
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satrapy. It was tliis -vrrathful feeling'of which Konon took 
advantage to procure from him a still more important boon. 

Since 404 b,c., a ^cc of eleven years, Athens had continued 
. ».c. 393. without any walls round her seaport town Peirseus, and 
without any Long Walls to eonneri her city with Peirseus. 
toon ta the Condemned by the sentence 

widaHshlm enemies, in the full knowledge that she could 

to re hinM^ trade—few ships either armed or mercantile— 

^ii7of defence even ag^jist pirates, and no defence at all 

Atirens. against aggression from the mistress of the sea. Konon 
now entreated Pharnabazus, who was about to go home, to leave 
the fleet under his command, and to permit him to use it in re¬ 
building the f^ifications of Peirmus as well as the Long Walls 
of Athens. While he engaged to maintain the fleet by contribu¬ 
tions from the islands, he assured the satrap that no blow could 
be inflicted upon Sparta so destructive or so 'mortifying, as the 
renovation of Athens and Peiraeus with their complete and con¬ 
nected fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest*which she had reaped from the long struggle 
of the Peloponnesian War. Indignant as he now was against the 
Lacedremonians, Pharnabazus sympathised cordially with these 
plans, and on departing not only left the fleet under the command 
of Konon, bpt also furnished him with a considerable sum of 
money towards the expense of the fortifications.' * 

Konon betook himself to the work energetically and without 
Konon re- dela^. He Lad quitted Atliens in 407 b.c., as one of 
Long Walls the joint admirals nominated after the disgrace of 
Alkibiades. He had parted wi% his countrymen finally 
01 uk allies, the Catastrophe of ^Egospotami in 405 B.C., preserving 
the miserable fraction of eight or nine shllis out of that noble 
fleet which otherwise would have passed entire into the bands of 
Lysander. He now returned, in 393 n.c., as a second Themi- 
stokles, the deliverer of his country, and the restorer of her lost 
strength and independence. All hands were set to work; car¬ 
penters and masons being hired with the funds furnished by 
Pharnabazus, to complete the fortifications as quickly as possible. 
Tbe Boeotians and other neighbours lent their aid zealously as 
volunteers* the same who eleven years before had danced to the 


' Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 9, 10. 

’ Xen. Hdlsu. iv. 8, 10; Diodor. siv. 

9 

Cornelius Xepns (Conon, c. 4) men- 


lions fifty talents as a sum recoived by 
Konon from l^hamabazus as a present, 
and deioted by him to this public 
Work., This is not improbable; but the 
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sound of joyful niu8lc*'when the former walls were demolished; 
so completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that period. 
By such hearty cooperation, the work was finished during the 
course of the present summer and autumn without any opposition ; 
and Athens enjoyed again her fortified Peirmus and harbour, with 
a pair of Long Walls, straight and parallel, joining it securely to 
the city. The third or Phaleric Wall (a single wall stretching 
from Athens to Phalerum), which had? existed down to the capture 
of the city by Lysander, was n(%restorcd; nor was it indeed by 
any means necessary to the security either of the city or of the 
’port Having thus given renewed life and security to Peirseus, 
Konon commemorated his great naval victory by a golden wreath 
in the acropolis, as well as by the erection of a tengple in Peirmus 
to the honour" of the Knidian Aphrodite, who was worshipped at 
Knidus with peculiar devotion by the local population.’ He 
farther celebratc^l the completion of the walls by a splendid 
sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people not only 
inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully recording the exploits 
of Konon, but also erected a statue to his honottr.® 

The importance of this event in reference to the future history 
of Athens was unspeakable. Though it did not restore g™’ , 

1 . , i p ■Pc • • Portancoof 

to her either her lormer navv, or her former empire, it this restora- 

. 1 I . tiott—Itow 

reconstituted her as a city not only seli-detcrminn^ but nraoiitdp. 
even partially .ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into Sdmt!*''’” 
the Athens of Perikles, at least into that of isokrates and Demo¬ 
sthenes: it imparted to her a second fill of strength, dignity,.and 
commercial importance, during the half century destined to elapse 
before she was finallyipverwhelmed by the superior military force 
pf Macedon. Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem 
whereby Themistokles had contrived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base but 
formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies, will be 
aware how much the consummation of the Themistoklean project 
had depended upon accident. Now, also, Konon in his restoration 
was favoured by unusual combinations such as no one could have 
predicted. That Pharnabazus should conceive the idea of coming 
over himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, was 


total Burn contributed by the satrap temple in Peirfcus—very near, to tho 

towards the fortiticatione must pro- sea; 5J>(’ years afterwards. 

bably have been mneh greater. ^ DemoatheiL cont. Leptm. c. p. 

* Demofitbeu. cout. Androtion. p. 61b. 4W, 478; AtbeiiKiis, i. 8; (.onirlina 
c. 21. Pausaniaa (i. 1, 3) still saw this Nepos, Conou, c. 4. 
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a most unexpected contingency. He was influenced neither by 
attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by considerations of policy, 
though the proceeding was one really conducive to the interests of 
Persian jwwer—but simply by bis own violent personal wrath 
against the Lacedmraoniaiis. And this wrath would probably have 
been satisfied, if, after the battle of Knidus, he could have cleared 
his own satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement impa¬ 
tience, when he found himself unable to expel his old enemy 
Derkyllidas from tlic important position of Abydos, which chiefly 
spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta in her own waters. 
Nothing less than the satrap’s personal presence would have placed 
at the disposal of Konon either a sufficient naval force, or sufficient 
funds, for the erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all 
impediment from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, that 
the energy, by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, brought upon 
Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the n^ Rononiau walls. 
It would have been better for Sparta that Pharnabazus should at 
once have recovered Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy s in 
wliich case he would have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to 
incense him, and would have kept on his own side of the Tliigcan ; 
feeding Konon with a modest squadron sufficient to keep the 
Lacedmmonian navy fi’om again becoming formidable on the 
Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Pcirmus (if wc may borrow 
an expression of Plato) “ to continue asleep in the bosom of the 
earth.” * 

But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet was not the 
Mafate- only condition indispensable to the accomplishment of this 
linoB uf work. It was requisite further ||iat the interposition of 

aRSt Sparta should be kept oft' not merely by sea, but by land 
rnTtSaHtSi —and that too during all the number of months that the 
progress. Now the barrier against her on' 
fng'tte'*'’" constituted by the fact, that the confederate 

force held the cross line within the isthmus from 
Snwicii Hechasum to Kenchrem, with Corinth as a centre.® But 
tiielnsSiS unable to maintain this line even through the ■ 

year. • ensiling year—during which Sparta, aided by dissensions 
at Corinth, broke through it, as will appear in the next chapter. 
Had she been able to break through it while the fortifications of 

* Plato, Legg. yi. p. 778. invasion from Sparta, is illustrated in 

iv rp rp KaTaK€iij.€va ra reixv. See. Xon. Helien. v. 4, and AudokidOs, 

* The importance of maintaining these Or. iii. De Pace, s. 26. 
lines, as a protection to Atlicns against 
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Athens were yet incomplete, she would have deemed no effort too 
great to effect an entrance into Attica and interrupt the work, in 
which she might very probably have succeeded. Here then was 
the second condition, which was realised during the summer aud 
autumn of 393 b.c., but which did not continue to be realised 
longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, that the two conditions 
were fulfilled both together during this particular year! 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

' FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LOIiO WALLS OF ATHENS 
TO THE I’EACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 

The presence of Phamabazus and Konon with their commanding 
H.C. 393. force in the Saronic Gulf, and the liberality with which 
ifKlT- ft’™®'’ furnished pecuniary aid to the latter for 
orgMiiM-. rebuilding the fiill fortifications of Athens, as well as to 

tion of a . ® . • a i 

mercenary the Corinthians for the prosecution of the war—*Boem to 
corinUi. havc givoB prepooderaiice to the confederates over Sparta 
for that year. The plans of Konon’were extensive. He was the 
fet to organise, for the defence of Corinth, a mercenary force 
which was afterwards improved and conducted with greater effi¬ 
ciency by Iphiltratcs; and after he had finished the fortifications 
of Peirmus with the Long Walls, he employed himself in showing 
his force among the islands, for the purpose of laying the founda¬ 
tions of renewed maritime power for Athens. We even hear that 
he caused an Athenian envoy to be despatched to Dionysius at 
Syracuse, with the view of despatching that desjwt from Sparta, 
and bringing him into connexion with Athens. Evagoras, despot 
of Salamif in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, vps a party to 
this proposition, which he sought to strengthen by offering to 
Dionysius his sister in marriage.^ There was a basis of sympathy 
between them arising fi-ofn the fact that Evagoras was at variance 
with the Phenicians both in Phenicia and Cyprus, while Dionysius 
was in active hostilities with the Carthaginians (their kinsmen and 
colonists) in Sicily. Nevertheless the proposition met with little 
or no success. We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to 
act as an ally of Sparta. 

Profiting by the aid received from PharnabaaMs, the Corinthians 
Naval con- Strengthened their fleet at Lechs^^m (their harbour in 
clXthto Corinthian Gulf) so considerably, as to become 
dMiS;.. “Asters of the Gulf, and to occupy Rhium, one of the 
rinuTi.?'" opposite capes which bound its narrow entrance, 
onir.. To oppose thpm, the Lacedmmonians on their side were 

* Harpokrfttion, t. femiv iv Koplyd^. ^ LyaiuH, Orat. xix. (De Bonis AnA- 
Philocbortw, Fragm. 150, ed. Didot. tophaiiiB) s. 21. 
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driven to greater maritime effort. More than one naval action 
seems to havh taken place, in those waters where the prowess and 
skill of the Athenian admiral Phormion had been so signally dis¬ 
played at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. At length 
the Laceda 8 monian admiral Ilerippidas, who succeeded to the 
command of the fleet after his priieccssor Polemarchus had been 
slain, in battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon llhium, 
and gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
which his successor Teleutisis, brother of Agesilang, still farther 
completed.' 

AVhile these transactions were going on (seemingly during the 
last half of 393 B.c. and the full year of 392 b.o.), so as 3,2 
to put an cud to the temporary naval preponderance ' 

of the Corinthians—the latter were at the same time 
bearing the brunt of a desultory, buj^ continued, land- 
warfare against the garrison of Lacedminonians and 
Peloponnesians established at Sikyon. Both Corinth ^ 
and Lechmum were partly defended by the pr^ence of jging 
confederate troops, Bceotians, Argeians, Athenians, or rinaftom 
mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not protect 
the Corinthians against suft’ering great damage, in their lands and 
outlying properties, from the incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon—fertile and extensive 
(speaking by comparison with Peloponnesus generally). Sufferings of 
and constituting a large part of the landed property of thiiui«"rrom 
both cities, was rendered uncultivable during 393 and carried on Ilf 
392 B.C. ; so that the Corinthian proprietors were obliged “Siy 
to withdraw their servants and cattle to Peiraeum® (a 
portion of the Corinthian territory without the Isthmus iiJS'to 
properly so called, north-east of the Akrokorinthus, in«a 
line between that eminence and the Megarian harbour of Peg®). 
Here the Sikyonian assailants could not reach them, because of 
the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by a con¬ 
tinuous fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less than a mile and a 
half) with its harbour of Lech»um. Nevertheless the loss to the 
proprietors of the deserted plain was still so great, that two suc¬ 
cessive seasons of it were quite enough to inspire them with a 
strong aversion to 4 he war;* the more so, as the damage fell 

' Xea. Hellea. iv. 8, 11. with Dodwell’s Annales Xenophontei) 

2 Xeu. iy. 4, 1; iv. 5,1. in tUeir cUrouological arrangement of 

* I dissent from Mr. Fynea Clinton as these events, 
well as from M. Rehdautz (Vitsc Iphi- They jilace the battle fought by Prax- 
cratis, &e. o. 4, who in the main agrees itas within the Long Walls of Corinth 
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exclusively upon them—their allies in Boeotia, Athens, and Argos, 
having as yet suffered nothing. Constant military service for 
defence, with the conversion of the city into a sort of besieged 
post, aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum¬ 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The consequences of 
the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta, and tjius to diminish the fear which she inspired 


in B.C., and the deetruction of tlio 
Lacodajmonian fnqra or division by Iphb 
krates (the monthly date of which is 
marked by its having immediately suc¬ 
ceeded the Isthmian games), in 392 B.c, 

I place the former event in 392 b.c. I 
the latter in 390 n.c., immediately after j 
the Isthmian games of 390 b.o. { 

If we study the narrative of Xeno¬ 
phon, we shall find, that after describ¬ 
ing (iv. 3) the battle oi” Koronei^(Au¬ 
gust 394 B.C.) with its immediate con¬ 
sequences, and the return of Agesilaus 
home—he goes on in the next ciiapter j 
to narrate the land-war about or near j 
Corinth, which he carries down without | 
interruption (through Chaptere 3, 4, 5, 
(J, 7, of Book iv.) to 389 b.c. 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv., he leaves 
the land-war, and takes up the naval 
operation.^, from and after the battle of 
Knidus (Aug. 394 b.c.). He recctunts 
how Phamabazus and Kotion came across 
the jEgeau with a powerful fleet in^^he 
spring of 393 b.c., and how after vonous 
proceedings, they brought the fleet to 
the Sarenic Gulf and the Isthmus of 
Cormth, where they must have arrived 
at or near Midsummer 393 b.c. 

Nbw it apiiears to me certain, that 
Ib^e proceodings of Phamabazus with 
the fleet, recounted in the eighth chap¬ 
ter, come, in point of date, before the 
seditious moVTOients and the coup d’etat 
at Corinth, which are recounted in the 
fourth chapter. At the time when 
Phamabazus was at Corinth in Mid¬ 
summer 393 B.C., the narrative of Xe¬ 
nophon (iv. 8, 8-10) leads us to believe 
that the Corinthians were prosecuting 
the war zealously, and without discon- | 
tent; the money and encouragement ; 
which Phamabazus gave them were cal- ■ 
culated to strengthen such ardour. It 
was by aid of this money that the Co¬ 
rinthians fitted out their fleet under 
Agathinus, and acquired for a time the 
maritime command of the Gulf. 

"Kie discontents against the war (re¬ 
counted in chap. 4 seq.) could not have 
coiimienced until a considerable time 
after the dej^rture of Phamabazus. 


: Tliey arose out of causes which only 
took effect after a long continuance— 
the hardsliips of the land-war, the losses 
of property and slaves, the jealousy to¬ 
wards Attica and Ikcotia as being un¬ 
disturbed, &c. The Lacftdsomonian and 
l^eloponnesian aggressive force at Si- 
kyon cannot possibly have been estab¬ 
lished before the autumn of 394 B.c., 
and was most probably placed there 
early in the spring of 393 B.O. Its 
effects were brought about, not by one 
great blow, but by repetition of ravages 
and destructive annoyance; and all the 
effects which it produced previous to 
Midsuminei* 393 b.c. would be more 
than compensated by the presence, the 
gifts, and the encouragement of Phama- 
bazufl with his powerful fleet. More¬ 
over, after his departure, too, the Co- 
rintliians were at first successful at sea 
and acquired the command of the Gulf, 
j which however they did not retain for 
more than a year, if so much. Hence 
it is not likely that any strong discon¬ 
tent against the war began before the 
early part of 392 B.c. 

Considering all these circumstances, 
I think it reasonable to believe that the 
coup d'etat and massacre at Corinth took 
place (not in 393 n.c., as Mr. Clinton and 
M. Hehdautz place it, but) in 392 B.c.; 
and the battle within the Long Walls 
rather later in the same year. 

Next, the opinion of the same two 
authors as well as of Dodwell—that the 
destruction of the Lacedsemonian mora 
by Iphikratds took place in the spring 
of 392 B.c.—is also, in my view, erro¬ 
neous. If this were true, it would bo 
necessary to pack all the events men¬ 
tioned in Xenophon, iv, 4, into the year 
393 B.c. ; which I hold to be impossible. 
If the destruction of the mora did not 
occur in the sprii^ of 392 B.O., we know 
that it could ftot have occuired until 
the spring of 390 n.c.; that is, the next 
ensuing Isthmian games, twoyears after¬ 
wards. And this la^ vrill found to 
be its true date; thus leaving full time, 
but not too much time, for the antece¬ 
dent occurrences. * 
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to tl>e (’orlnthiaTiS; next, to rebuild the fortifications, and renovate 
the shipping, commercial as well as warlike, of Athensa revival 
well calculated to bring back a portion of that anti-Athenian 
jealousy and apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so 
strongly a'few years before. Perhaps some of the trade of 
Corinth may have been actually driven away by the disturbance 
of the war, to tfie renewed fortifications and greater security of 
Pcirmul 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the discontented 
jdiilo-Laconian or peace-party which had always existed iw;. 302 . 
at Corinth, piaiscntJy anjuired sufficient strength, and 
manifested itself with sufficient j#blicity, to give much 
alarm to the government. The Corinthian government 
had always b(!cn, and still was, oliffarchieal. In what pi'P'*r‘iiicai 
manuer the adinmistrators or the council were renewed, govenmio.i 

...... , ’ U'ft liu- 

or how' Jong indiviauals contimied in ofhee, indeed, we 
do not know. But of democracy, wi|h its legal popular ww. 
assembluis, open djscu.asions, aud authoritative resolves, there was 
nothing.' Now the oligarchical persons actually in jiower were 
vehemeutly auti-Laconiaii, consisting of incu who had jiartaken of 
the Persian funds and contracted alliance with Persia, besides 
compromi-sing thcmsidves irrcvocahly,,(Hke Tiinolaus) by the most 
hitter manifestations of hostile sentiment towards Sparta. These 
men found themselves meuacc^d by a powerful opposition-party, 
which had no ctmstitutional means for making its sentiments pre¬ 
dominant, aud for accomjfiishing pc.nceably either a change of 
administrators or a cliange of public ])olicy. It was only by an 
appeal to arms aud violence that such a consummation could bo 
brought about; a fact notorious to both forties—so that the 
oligarchical administrators, informed of the meetings aud conver- 
siitious going on, knew well tliat they had to expect nothing less 
than the breaking out of a conspiracy. That such anticipations 
were well-founded, we gather even from the partial recital of 
Xenophon; who states that Pasimelus, the philo-Laconian leader, 
was on his guard and in preparation*—and counts it to him 

^ Phitarcli. Dion. c. i 7roieTiT0at. 

® Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 2. ry6vT€S 5^ ol | iv. 4, 4. Oi 5^ yea^npoi, ^oirreOcray- 
'Af>y«7oi Kul BouifTol Hal 'AO70i?ot,Kai Ko- i roy na(ri/U7'/Aov rh fieWov ^creffdat, ycru- 
piyBlwv oi Ttf ruv irapa $a<n\eu)!i XPW^' j ^trxoy .^y KpaWy us rrjs Kpav- 
ruv jU6T€<rj(;i)»c<JT«y, wal ol row to\4hov j y7)s ^<rBoyro, fca) tpevyovres rives iK rov 
alTidjT«TO{ yfyevi\pivoiy d>i, €t ' Trpdyparos o.<piKoyro vphs avrohs, to 6 - 

voiifcaiyro TOtis isti r^v etp^i/TfP Tcrpa/t- rov iiva^papSyres Kara rhv 'AKpoK^piyBov, 
p4vou5f KivBvve^o'ei viKiv ^ Aa/ctu- 7rpoiT0a\9yras p^y Apyelovs koH robs &\~ 

viffai —oStiw Ktd fftpayks ivex^'i-po^v ! kveKpoviravTo, &c. 
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as a rirtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the 
Lacedsemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved to prevent 
T|>« Co- it by a coup d'itat. They threw themselves upon the 
foSTto olh®S) invited in a body oi Argeians, 

aaupiraoy .and made their blow the more sure by striking it on the 
last day of the festival called Eukleia, when it was least 
expected. Their proceeding, though dictated by precautibn, was 
executed with the extreme of brutal ferocity aggravated by sacri¬ 
lege ; in a manner very different from the deep-laid artifices 
recently practised by the Spartan Ephors when they were in like 
manner afraid of the conspiracy of Kinadon—and more like the 
oligarchical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled Senate, 
and massacred Peithias with sixty others in the Senate-house.’ 
While the choice performers at (lorinth were contending for the 
prize in the theatre, with judges formally named to decide—and 
while the market-place around was crowded with festive spectators 
-^a number of armed men were introduced, probably Argeians, 
with leaders designating the victims whom they were to strike. 
Some of these select victims were massacred in the market-place, 
others in the theatre, and ope even while sitting as a judge in 
the theatre. Others again fled in terror, to embrace the altars or 
statues in the market-place—which sanctuary nevertheless did not 
save their lives. Nor was such sacrilege arrested—repugnant as 
it was to the feelings of the assembled spectators and to Grecian 
feelings generally—until 120 persons had perished.* But the 
persons slain were-chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of 
the philo-Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had declined 
attending the festival, and kept themselves separately assembled 
under their leader Pasimelus, in the gymnasium and cypress-grove 
called Kranium, just without the city-gates. We find too that 
they were not only assembled, but actually in arms. For the 
moment that they beard tte clamour in the market-place and 
learnt from some fugitives what was going on, they rushed up at 
once to-the Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhanging 
the city) and got possession of tlje citadel; which they maintained 
with suoli force and courage, that the Aigeians, ^nd the Corin¬ 
thians who took part with the government, were repulsed in the 
attempt to dislodge them. This circumstance, indirectly revealed 

• *' Thucyd. iii. 70. I ber, which seema very credible. Xeno- 

s Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives this num-1 phon (iv. 4, 4) only says etfctol. 
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in the one-sided narrative of Xenophon, lets us into the real 
state of the city, and affords good ground for believing that 
IWmelus and his friends were prepared beforehand for an armed 
outbreak, but waited to execute it, until the festival was over,—a 
scruple which the government, in their eagerness to forestal the 
plot, disregarded; emplpying the hands and weapons of Argeiaiis 
who were comparatively unimpressed by solemnities jxiculiar to 
Corinth.' 

Though Pasimelus and his friends were masters of the citadel 
and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, yet the recent coup 

^ In recounting this alternation of | teta, was sufficiently auiinate<l and vio- 
violence projected, violence perpetrated, { lent in words ami propositions, to serve 
i-ectturse on the one side to a foreign j as a real discharge ft»r irnpjiistjiied angry 
ally, treason on the other by .admitting : itassion. If they could not carry tiie 


reader to contrast it wuh the deinocra- 
tieal Athena. 

At Athena, in the beginning of the 
PeloponnesBh War, there were precisely 
the same causes at work, and precisely 
the same marked antithesis of parties, 
aa those which here disturbed Corinth. 
There was first, a considerable Athenian 
minority who opposed the M-ar with 
Sjiaita from the first; next, when the 
war began, the proprietors of Attica saw 
their lands ruined, aud wero conipelled 
either to carry away, or to lose, their 
servants and cattle, no that they ob¬ 
tained no returns. The intense discon¬ 
tent, the angry complaints, the bitter 
c«nifiiut of parties, which those circum¬ 
stances nused among the Athenian citi- 
zens—not to mention the aggravation of 
all these symptoms by the terrible epi¬ 
demic—are markod out in Tliucydidds, 
and have been recorded in a preceding 
volume of this history. Not only the 
iKiaitive loss and suffering, but all other 
causes of exasperation, stood at a higher 
pitch at Athens in the early part of the 
Peloponnesian War, than at Corinth in 
392 B.c. 

Yet what were the effects which they 
produced! Did the minority resort to 
a conspiracy—or the m^ority to a coup 
<Tetat —or either of them to invitation 
of foreira aid against the otbeiT No¬ 
thing of the kind. The minority had 
always open to them the road of pacific 
opposition, and the chance of obtaining 
a xpajority in the Senate or,in the public 
assembly, which was practically iden¬ 
tical with the totality of the citizens. 
Thuir oppositicn, though pacific as to 

VOL. VI. 


I fierce discontent, witnes.s the tine im¬ 
posed upon PoriUoB (Thucyd. ii, tio) in 
’ tile year beforo his death, winch both 
gratified and mollified the antipatliy^ 
against him, aud brought about shortly 
afterwards a strong reaction in Ids fa¬ 
vour. The majority, on the other hand, 
knew that the predominance of its policy 
depended upon its maintaining its hold 
on a fluetuailiig public assembly, t^^aiust 
the utmost freedom of debate aud^twek, 
within certain forms and rules pi-e- 
Kcribed by the constitution; att^ichment 
to the latter being the cardinal principle 
of political mondity in both parties. It 
was this system w’hich excluded on both 
sides the thought of armed violence. It 
produced among tlie dcmocratical citi¬ 
zens of Athens that characteristic in¬ 
sisted upon by Rleon in Thuoydidfis— 
“ constant and fearless security and ab¬ 
sence of timoherous ho.stility among one 
jinother” (5icfc yelp tIi xafi* dSeds 

«al av€iri^ov\fvrov irpiy dAA^Aour, ical 
Tohs ^vpfidxovs rb avro — Thuc. 

iii. 37), tiie entire absence of which 
stands so prondneutly forward in these 
deplorable proceedings of the olig.u'clii- 
cal Corintli. Pasimfilus and his Corin¬ 
thian minority had no assemblies, dl- 
kasteries, sinnual Senate, or constant 
habit of free debate aud accusation, to 
appeal to^ their only available weapon 
was armed violence, or treaoliorous cor¬ 
respondence with a foreign enemy. On 
the part of the Corintlitan government, 
superior or more skilfully used force, 
or superior alliance abroad, was the 
only weapon of defence, in like manner. 

2 I 
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^Mai had been completely successful in overawing their party 
in the city, and depriving them of all means of commu- 
nicating with the Lacedmmonians at Sikyon. Feeling 
unable to maintain themselves, they were besides 
wierW frightened by menacing omens, when they came to offer 
msiju the ■ sacrifice, in order that they might leam whether the 
hStS. Ind gods encouraged them to fight or not. The victims were 
SSitth found so alarming, as to drive them to evacuate the post 
and prepare for voluntary exile. Many of them (according to Dio¬ 
dorus 500') actually went into exile; while others, and among 
them Pasimelus himself, were restrained by the entreaties of their 
friends and relatives, combined with solemn assurances of peace 
and security from the government; who now probably felt them¬ 
selves victoriems, and were anxious to mitigate the antipathies 
which their j’ecent violence had inspired. These pacific assu¬ 
rances were faitlffully kept, and no farther mischief was done to 
any citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially ^tered, by 
intimacy of alliance and communion now 
union md formed with Argos ; perhaps combined with reciprocal 
toiwMBCo- rights of intermarriage, and of purchase and sale. The 
Argos, boundary pillars or hedges which separated the two terri - 
tories were pulled up, and the city was entitled Argog instead of 
Corinth (says Xenophon). Such was probably the invidious phrase 
in which the opposition party described the very close jrolitical 
union now formed between the two cities; uphold by a strong 
Argeian force in the city and acropolis, together with some 
Athenian mercenaries under Iphikrates, and some Boeotians as a 
garrison in the port of Lechmum. Most probably the government 
remained still Corinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. ‘ But it 
now rested upon Argeian aid, and was tlmrefore dependent chiefly 
upon Argos, though partly also upon the other, two allies. . . 

To Pasimelus and his friends such a state of things was 
B.0.39A intolerable. 'Tliough jiersonally they bad no ill-usage 
Sufto complain of, yet the complete predominance of their 
enemies was quite sufficient to excite their most 
wilted! vehement antipathies. They entered into secret cor- 
£“''!neii. respondence with Praxitas, the Lacedmmonian com- 
tiiose waihs. mander at Sikyon, engaging to betray to him one of the 
gates in the western Long Wall between Corinth and Lechaeum. 
The scheme being concerted, Pasimelus and his partisans got 

I Diodor. xiv. 86; Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 5. 
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themselves placed,* partly by eontrivance and partly by accident, 
on the night-watch at this gate; an imprudence, which shows ^hat 
the government not only did not maltreat them, but even admitted 
them to trtist. At the moment fixed, Praxitas—presenting himself 
with a Laoedmmonian mora or regiment, a Sikyonian force, and 
the Corithian exiles,—found the treacherous sentinels prepared to 
open the gates. Having first sent in a trusty soldi®- to satisfy 
him that there was no deceit,* lie then conducted all his force 
within the gates, into the mid-space between the two Ixmg Walls. 
So broad was this space, and so inadequate did his numliers 
appear to maintain it, that he took the precaution of digging a 
cross-ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the side towards 
the city; which he was enabled to do undisturbed, since the enemy 
(we are not told why) did not attack him all the next day. On 
the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corinthians, and Athenian 
mercenaries under Iphikrates, all came down from the city in full 
force; the latter stood on the right of the line, along the eastern 
wall, opposed to the Corinthian exiles on the Lacedsmonian left; 
while the Lacedaemonians themselves were on their own right, 
opposed to the Corinthians from the city; and the Argeians, 
opposed to the Sikyonians, in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, bold from 
superior numbers, attacked and broke the Sikyonians, The i..™- 

* . TV . 1 ‘ 1 diviUGiuans 

tearing up the palisade, and pursuing them down to the 
sea with much slaughter:upon which Pasimachus the um 
Lacedmmonian commander of cavalry coming to their Ameian*. 
aid, caused his small body of horsemen to dismount and tie their 
horses to trees, and then armed them with shields taken from the 
Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with the letter Sigma (2). 
With these he approached on foot to attack the Argeians, who, 
mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed to the charge with alacrity; 
upon which Pasimachus exclaimed—“ By the two Gods, Argeians, 


* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. «al kotA tiJ- 
Xlfy Kol (caT^ 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. Nothing can 
show more forcibly the Laconian biaa of 
Xenophon, than the credit which he 
gives to Pnainidlus for his good faith 
towards the Lacedwreionians whom he 
was letting in; overlooking or approv¬ 
ing his treaoUwoua betrayal towards hia 
own oountrymen, in thus opening a gate 
whi(^ he had been trusted to watch. 
T«;i 8’ ^Icrmhyirify, Ka\ o0Twr airA.wr 

&(rr€ 6 


yaXfy irApra dvai ofd irep 

yernv. 

® Xen. Hellen. iv, ^ 10. Kol Toi»s 
SiKOtfvlovs iKpATiitray Ksi Siao'irdo'av- 
re* VTK&pwfAa iHvKoy (#trl 0d\<ta(raVt 

K<u woXAoi'r aiiT&v Air^Krtiyav. 

It would appear from hence that there 
must have been an open portion of Le- 
ch»um, or a space apart from {but ad¬ 
joining to) the wall which encircled Le- 
chasum, yet still within the Long WalJe, 
Otherwise the fuwtive Sikyoiiians could 
hardly have got down to the sea. 

2 1 2 
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these Sigmas which you see here will deceive youhe then 
closed with them resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior that 
he was soon overpowered and slain. Meanwhile the Corinthian 
exiles on the left had driven back Iphikrates with his mercenaries 
(doubtless chiefly light troops) and pursued them even to the city 
gates; while the Lacedaemonians, easily repelling the Corinthians 
opposed to them, came out of their palisade and planted themselves 
with their faces towards the eastern wall, but at, a little distance 
from it, to intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter 
were forced to run back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or unshielded side exposed as they 
passed to the spears of the Lacedaemonians. Before Aey could 
get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and roughly handled 
by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And even when they came to 
the walls, those w'ithin, unwilling to throw open the gates for fear 
of admitting the enemy, contented themselves with handing down 
ladders, over which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress 
and difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat was 
frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up like heaps of 
stones or wood.’ 

This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedaemonians, though it did 
not yet make them masters of Lcchseum,* was neverthe¬ 
less of considerable importance. Shortly afterwards they 
received reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to 
still better account. The first measure of Praxitas was 
to pull down a considerable breadth of the two walls, 
leaving a breach which opened free passage for any 
Lacedmmouian army from Sikyon to reach and {)ass the 
isthmus. He then marched his troops through the 
breach, forward on the road to Megara, capturing the 
two Corinthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus on the 
Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Eeturning back by 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 1^. OtJrwsf iv ! partiality, and for much confusion and 
hkiytf vokKol ifTfO'ov, &<rrf tl6i<rfi4poi '■ obscurity. 

dp^v oi &V0P6HVOI ffvpobs airov, j Xenophon giv^ us plainly to under- 

XlBovj r6r€ iBf^ayro ffuppbs vfKp&y. stand, that Lechfioum was not captured 
A singular form of speech. by the Lacedtemonians until the follow- 

* Diodorus (xiv. 86) repr^ients that ing year, by Agesilaus and Teleutias. 
the Lacedaemonians on this occasion It is to be recollected that Xenophon 
surprised and held Lechecum, defeating had particular means of knowing what 
the general body of the confederates was done by Ageailaus, and therefore 
who came out from Corinth to retake | deserves credit on that head—always 
“^t. But his narrative of all these cir- ’ allowing for partiality. Diodorus does 
oumstances differs materially from that not mention Agesilaus in connexion 
of Xenophon; whom I here follow in 1 with the proceedings at LechietLni.e 
prefer^oe, makii^ allowance for great 


The Lace- 
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the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia on the frontier 
of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory of the latter agaijist 
incursions from Corinth—and then disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing winter 
and spring between the opposite garrisons in Corinth and 
Sikyon. It was now that the Athenian Iphikrates, in the 
former place, began to distinguish himself at the head of 
his mercenary peltasts, whom, after their first organiza- 
tion by Konoif, he had trained to effective tactics under 
the strictest discipline, and whose movements he con- -military 
ducted with- consummate skill. His genius introduced imp-nv™ 
improvements both in their armour and in their clothing. Ipiiiba'te.. 
He lengthened by one half both the light javelin and the short 
sword, which the Thracian peltasts habitually carried; he devised 
a species of leggings, known afterwards by the name of Iphikra- 
tiiles; and he thus combined, better than 5iad ever been done 
before, rapid motion—power of acting in difficult ground and open 
order—effective attack either by missiles or hand to hand—and 
dexterous retreat in case of need.* As yet he was but a young 

' Diodor. xv. 44 ; Cornelius Xopos, planation of it given in the Scholia ad 
Vit. Iphicrat. o. 2; Polyam. iii. 9, 10. Platon, Legg. vii. p. 81 must be taken 
('ompare Jlelidantz, Vita) Iphicratis, with reserve. 

CJliahriaa, et Tirnothei, c. 2, 7 (Berlin, But Grecian peltasts existed before 
18+5)—a very useful and instructive the time of Iphiki-at^ (Xen, Hellen. i. 
publication. 2, 1 imd elsewhere). He did not first 

In describing the improvements made introduce them; he found them already 
by Iphikrates in the armature of his tliere, and improved their annatui'e. 
jifltasts, 1 have not exactly copied Both Diodorus and Neixis affirm that 
either Nepos or Diodorus, w’ho both he lengthened the spears of the peltasts 
ftpjie.'ir to me confused in their state- to a measure half as long a^n as those 
ments. You would imagine, in reading of the hoplites ^or twice as long, if we 
their account (and so it Las been stated believe i^eposL and the sw'ords in pro- 
by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. portion—“ T)tj^rj(r€ phv S^^ara 

Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there were no peytSfi — haata) modum duplicavit.” 
peltasts in Oi*eece prior to Iphikratfis ; Now this I apprehend to be not exact; 
that he was the first to ti-ansform nor is it true (as Nepos assets}'that 
heavy-armed hojilites into light-armed the Grecian hojilites carried 
peltasts, and to intioduce from Thrace spears ”—“ brevibus hastis.” The spear 
the lights shield or pelta, not • only of the Grecian hoplite was long (though 
smaller in size than the round oafl-ls not so long as that of the heavy and 
carried by the hoplite, but also with- compact Macedonian phalanx aftemards 
out the fruj, or surrounding metallic became), and it appeara to me incre- 
lim of the iinrls, Bwmingly connected dible that Iphikratfis should have given 
by outside bars or spokes of metal with to his light and active peltast a spear 
tlie exterior central knob or projection twice as long, or half as long again, as 
(«m^) which the hophte pushed befoi*e that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus and 
him in close combat. The pelia, smaller Nepos have mistaken by making their 
and lig^iter than the ievrls, was appa- comparison with the arms of the hopliUu 
rently square or oblong and not round; to which the changes of Iphikratds baa 
Ihuitfh it had no irvs, it often had thin no reference. I'he peltast both before 
of l^'ass, as we may see by Xeno- and after Iphiki'at^ did not carry a 
phon, Anab. v. 2, 29, so that the ex- spear but a javelin^ which he employed 
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officer, in the beginning of his military career." We must there¬ 
fore presume that the^e improvements were chiefly of later date, 
the suggestions of his personal experience; but even now, the 
successes of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking Pblius, 
he entrapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, and inflicted on 
them a defeat so destructive, that they were obliged to invoke the 
aid of a Lacedaemonian garrison for the protection of their city. 
He gained a victory near Sikyon, and carried his incursions over 
all Arcadia, to the very gates of the cities; darning the Arca¬ 
dian hoplites so severely, that they became afraid to meet him in 
the field. His own peltasts however, though full of confidence 
against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still retained their awe and 
their reluctance to fight against Lacedaemonianswho on their 
side despised them, but despised their own allies still more. “ Our 
friends fear these peltasts, as children fear hobgoblins ’’—said the 
Lacedaemonians sar^tically, endeavouring to set the example 
of courage by ostentatious demonstrations of their own round the 
walls of Corinth.® « 

The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by Praxitas had 
laid open the road for a Peloponnesian army to march either into 
Attica or Boeotia.® Fortunately for the Athenians, they had 


as a misarila. to hurl, not to thrust; he 
was essentially an incovritrrrjs or javelin- 
sliooter (see Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 6, 14 ; 
yj. 1, 9}. Of course the javelin might, 
in case of need, serve to thrust, but 
this was not its appropriate employ¬ 
ment: e converso, toe spear might be 
hurled (under advantageous circum¬ 
stances, from the higher ground against 
aa enemy below—-Xen. Hellen. ii. 4,15; 
T. 4, 5il), but its proper employment 
Was, to be held and thrust forward. 

What Iphikrat^ i-eally did, was, to 
len^ben both the two offensive weapons 
which the peltast carried, before his 
time—the javelin, and the sword. He 
made the javelin a longer and hea¬ 
vier weapon, requiring a more practised 
hand to throw—but ^so com}>etent to 
inflict more serious wounds, and capa¬ 
ble of being used with more deadly 
effect if the peltaste saw an opportunity 
of coming to close fight on advantageous 
terms. Possibly Iphikrat^s not only 
lengthened the weapon, but also im- 

t roved its point and efficacy in other 
ays; maki:^ it more azudogous to the 
formidable Boman pilum. Whether he 
made ms alteration in the pelta itself, 
we do not Itnow. 


The mane IphikratidSs, given to these 
new-fashioned lei^ngg or boots, proves 
to U8 that Wellington and Blucher are 
not the first eminent generals who have 
lent an honourable denomination to 
boots and shoes. 

^ Justin, vi. 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16; Hiodor. liv. 
91. 

I Toi»S fl4§nin /iOMtttUfAOvioVS O^tts (tS oi 
i T^Kracral 4S4SieaVf &s (yros ^navrlffiut- 
ros ofi* Tfocr^effav rots &c. 

Compare the sentiment of the light 
troops in the attack of Sphakteria, when 
they were awe-struck and afraid at firet 
to approach the Lacedeemonian hoplites 
—rp Acucs- 

SaiftoylovSf &c. (Tbuoyd. iv. 34). 

Xen. Hellen. iv. 4,17. Sirre el /ih 
AatctSat/i6viot xol iirta’Kiiirrety 4r6\fivy, 
&s oi ^o0o7vro rohs snXraffrhs, 

&<nr(f> (xopn&yas & 0 . 

This is a camp-jest of the time, which 
we have to thank Xenophon for pre¬ 
serving. 

* Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 17. hyuvrrdffas 
vfis rits v^Kas, &c. 

Respeotine the Long W^Is of Co|^th, 
^ part of a line of defence which 1 
ingress to, or egress from, Peloponnesus 
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already completed the rebuilding of their own Long Walls; bufe 
they were so much alarmed by the new danger, that B.0.391. 
they mai'ched with their full force, and with masons and The Athe- 
carpenters accompanying,' to Corinth. Here, with tliat SmE 
celerity of work for. which they were distinguished,® they 
in a few days re-established completely the western wall; 
the more important of the two, since it formed the barrier uio 
against the incursions of the Lacedaemonians from Sikyon. 

They had then a secure position, and could finish the 
eastern wall at their leisure; which they accordingly 
did, and then retired, leaving it to the coufederate troops 
in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, was again ch®am. 
overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedsemonian king^Agesilaus 
during the same summer. At the head of a full Lacedaemonian 
and Peloponnesian force, he first marched into the territory of 
Argos, and there spent some time in ravaging all the cultivated 
plain. From hence he js^sed over the mountain-road by Tenca® 
into the plain of Coriiitli, to the foot of the newly-repaired Long 
Walls. Here his brother Telcutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to cooperate 
with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on the new Walls 
and on Lechamm.* The presence of this naval force rendered the 

—Cololiol Leake remarkiS—‘‘Tlionarra- * Xen. Helles. iv. 4, 18. 

tivc {tf Xoueplion slu'Wi? ilto great iin* vavSijixel /lerA \i0o\6yui> kuI t€kt6- 
pofiiuico of tbc Corinthiau bong Walls vwv, &c. Tlie word vcu'irjfjtfl sliowe how 
lu time of war. They complotoa a lino much they were alarmed, 
of forliliabtion from the Kummit of the ^ Thucyd. vi. 98. 

Acro-Oorhithus to the sea, atul thus iu- ® The words stand in the text of Xe- 
tercepted the most <Uroct and easy com- nophon— {>vep$a\ioy fcori 
munioabioi) from the Isthmus into Pelo- T€ 7 /ay €<? KSptvOoy. Asti-aightmarch 
ponnesuH. For the rugged moimtaiu, from the Argeitui torritoiy to Corinth 
which borders the southern side of the co\ild not possibly carry Agesilaus by 
Isthmian plain, has only two passes— Jcytvi; Koippen proposes T 6 v € ay, which 
one, by the opening on the eastern side I accept, as geographically suitable. I 
of the Acro-Corinthiia, which obliged an am not certain however that it is right; 
enemy to pass under the ettstern side of the Agesilaus of Xenophon has the words 
Corinth, and was moreover defended by Kara ri (mui. 

a paidicular kind of fortiticatiou, as About the probable situation of Tenea, 
some remains of walls still testify—the see Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, 
other, along the shore at Cenchreice, vol. iii. p. 321; also his Peloponneaiaca, 
which was also a fortified place in the p. 400. 

hands of the Corinthians, Hence the ** Xon. Hellen. iv. 4, 19—iv. 8, 10, 
importance of the piws of Conchreigo, in 11. 

all operations between the Peloponne- It ms rather late in the autumn of 
sians, and an eneny? without the Isth- 393 n.o. that the lAceihcmonian mari- 
miM ” (Leake, Travels in Moim, vol. iii. tune operations in the Corinthian Gulf 
-ch. xxviii. p. 254). began, against the fleet recently equipped 

♦Compare Plutaroh, Aratus, c. 16; and by the Corinthians out of the funds lent 
the operatioiw of Plpaminondaa as de- by Phamnbazus, Fii’st the Lacedsemo- 
scribed by Diodorus, xv. 68. nian Polemarohus was named admiral; 
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^Long Walls difficult to maiutain, since troops could be disem¬ 
barked in the interval between them, where the Sikyonians in the 
previous battle had been beaten and pursued down to the sea. 
Agesilaus and Teleutias were stroug^enough to defeat the joint 
force of the four confederated armies, and to master not only 
the Long Walls, but also the port of Leohseura' with its docks 
and the ships within them; thus breaking up the naval power 
of Corinth in the Krisssean Gulf. Lcchaeum now became a per¬ 
manent post of hostility against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedae¬ 
monian garrison and occasionally by the Corinthian exiles; while 


he was slain,—and his secretary Pollia, 
wlio succeoiled to his ct^uimaud, retired 
frfterwards wd'linded. hFext came Herip- 
pidas to the command, who was sne- 
ceoded by ’^letlitias. Now if we allow 
to Herippitias a year of command (the 
ordinary duration of a hacodicmonian 
admiral’s appointment i, and to the other 
two something less than a year, since 
their time was brought to an end by 
accidents—we shall find that the ap¬ 
pointment of Teleutias will fall in the 
spnng or early summer of 1591 li.c., the 
year of this expedition of Agesilaus. 

^ Andokid^s de Pace, s. IR; Xen. 
Helleu. iv. 4, 19. napc 7 eV€T 0 Se aiiry 

(’A^TjcriXdy), Ktti 6 TtAcyrtas 

Kork StiXaffiTav, rpiiipfis Tepl 5<tf- 

5€«a* Skttc fAttKopi^effdai ui/riav tV 
repa, rp aurp d 

fxky Kar^ yiiv ra reixv Tuy vo- 
\e/u(wy, 6 Kdrk $ii\a(riray t^s 
vavs fca) fA ve^pia fpriKt- 

This last passage indicates decidedly 
that Lechccum was not taken until this 
joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias. 
And the authority of Xenophon on the 
point is superior, in my judgement, to 
that of Biodorus (xiv. 86), who repre- 
Bcnte Lecha^um to have been taken in 
the year before, on the occasion when 
the Lacedsemonians were first admitted 
by treachery within the Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristeides the rhe¬ 
tor, referred to by Wesiseling, Mr. Clin¬ 
ton, and others, only mentions the 
Incttle at Lechseum —not the capture of 
the port. Xenophon also mentions a 
battle as having taken place close to 
Lechaeum, between the two Long Walls, 
on the occasion when Diodorus talks of 
the capture of Lechsioum; so that Ari- 
steidds ift more in harmony with Xeno¬ 
phon than with Diodorus. 

A few months prior to this joint at¬ 
tack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, the 
Athenians had come with an army, and 


I with masons and carpenters, for the 
es))re8B purjiose of rebuilding the Long 
Walls which Praxitas hod in pai't broken 
down. This step would have been both 
j impracticable and uselose, if tbe Ijace- 
f dficraoniaiij* had stood then in possession 
1 of J^echajum. 

I There is one pMsage of Xenophon, 

! indeed, which looks as if the Laeodto- 
. moniana had been in possession of Le- 
; ch?c\inm before this expedition of the 
; Athenians to re-establish the Long 
Walls—A<) to 1 (tbe Lacedicmonlans) 8* 
in TO V Ae^a/ov lippdp eyoi <rhv 
p6p^ Kol rots r&y Kcpcv6ia>v ^vydfft, Kii- 
K\^ Ttpl rb 6,(rrv rav KopivBiwv 4<rrpa- 
rdovro (iv. 4, 17). But whoever reads 
I attentively the sections from 15 to 19 
I incliwivc, will see (C think) that this 
I affirmation may well refer to a period 
j after, and not before, the captui-e of 
j Leehaium by Agesilaus; for it has re- 
i ference to tbe general contempt shown 
by the Lacediemonians for the peltasts 
of IiihikratOs, as contrasted with the 
terror displayed by the Mantineians and 
others, of these same peltasts. Even if 
this were otherwise, however, I should 
still say that tbe passages which I have 
produced above from Xenophon show 
plainly that he represents Lochamm to 
have been captured by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias; and that the other words, 
Ik to 3 Ac^alou bp^d^evoi, if they really 
implied anything inconsistent with this, 
must be regarded as an inaccumey. 

I will add that the chapter of Dio¬ 
dorus, xiv. 80, puts into one year events 
which cannot all be supposed to have 
taken place in that same year. 

Had Lechseum been in possession and 
occupation by tiie Lacedsemcmians, in 
the year preceding the joint attack by 
Agesilaus «md Teleutias, Xenophon 
would surely have mentioned it in iv, 
4, ] 4; for it was a more important post 
than Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 
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any second rebuilding of the Corinthian Long Walls by the Athe¬ 
nians became impossible. After this important success, Agesilaus 
returned to Sparta. Neither he nor his Laceda;monian hoplites, 
especially the Aniyklseans, were ever willingly absent from the 
festival of the llyakinthia: nor did he now disdain to take his 
station in the chorus,' under the orders of the choric conductor, for 
the pa-an in honour^of Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long^Valls, though rebuilt by the Athe¬ 
nians in the preceding year, were again j)ermanently 
overthrown, and the road for Lacedmmonian armies to 
march beyond the Isthmus once-more laid open. So much ‘twIsTpim 
were the Athenians and the Boeotians alarmed at this 
new success, that both appear to have become desirous o'f p,®'*'."'" 
peace, and to have sent envoys to Sparta. The Thebans 
are said to have ollered to recognise Orchomenus (which ^ 

“ . , ' peace. The 

was DOW occupied by a Lacedaemonian ffarrison) as 
autonomous and disconnected from the Iheotian federa- re«uit. 
tion ; w’hilc the Atheniaa envoys seem to have been favourably 
received at Sparta, and to have found the Lacedaemonians disposed 
to make peace on better terms than tliose which liad been proposed 
during the late discussions with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed); 
recognising the newly-built Athenian VV^alls, restoring Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy to 
each separate city in the Grecian world. The Athenian envoys at 
Sparta having provisionally accepted these terms, forty days were 
allowed for reference to the people of Athene; to wiiich place 
Lacedmmonian envoys were sent as formal bearers of the pro¬ 
positions. The Argeians and Corinthians, however, strenuously 
opposed the thoughts of peace, urging the Athenians to continue 
the war; besides which, it appears that many Athenian citizens 
thought that large restitution ought to have been made of Athe¬ 
nian property forfeited at the end- of the late war,—and that the 
Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given back as well as the 
three islands. On these and other grounds, the Athenian people 
refused to sanction the recommendation of tlicir envoys; though 
Andokides, one of those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace.® 

* Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. gumentofthat Oratido, and purporting 

* Our knowledge of the abortive ue- to be bon’owed from Philochorus — 

gotiations tuiverted to in the text, is ^L\6xopo5 fikv oZv \iyti koI iXQeiv robs 
derived, partly from the third Oration 4k Aa«:t5aljm>»wy, koH &vpdKrovt 

of AndokidSs called De Pace—partly fxi) ir«/trarroj tov ’AvSok/Sou. 

from a statement contained iil the Ar- ' Whether Philochorus had any liddi- 
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The war being thus continued, Corinth, though defended by a 
considerable confederate force, including Athenian hoplites under 
Kallias, and peltasts under Iphikrates, became much pressed by 


tional grounds to rest upofi, other than 
tluls very oration itself, may appear 
doubtful. But at any rate, this impor¬ 
tant fragment (which I do not hoc no¬ 
ticed among the fragments of Philocho- 
rns in M. DiJot's cidlection) counts for 
some farther eviderife as to the reality 
of the peace proposed and discussed, 
but not concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus make 
any mention of such mission to Sparta, 
or discussion at Athens, as that which 
forms the subject of the Andokideau 
oration. But on the other hand, neither 
of them says anything which goes to 
contradict the retdiiy of the event; nor 
can we in this case found any steong | 
negative inference on the mere silence j 
of Xenophon, iu the case of a pacific : 
pn>po3ition vrhich ultimately came to 
nothing. 

If indeed we could be certain that the 
oration of Andokid^s was genuine, it 
would of itself be sutheient to cstabliab 
the reality of the mission to which it 
relates. It would be sufficient evidence, 
not only without corroboration from 
Xenophon, but even against any contra¬ 
dictory statement pnjceeding from Xe¬ 
nophon. But unfortunately, the rhetor 
Dionysius pronounced this oration to be 
spurious; which introduces a doubt and 
throws us uj^n the investigation of col¬ 
lateral probabilities. I have myself a 
decided opinion (already stated more 
than once), that another out of the four 
orations ascribed to Andokid^s (I mean 
the fourth oration, entitled against 
Alkibiad4s) is spurious; and I was in¬ 
clined to the same suspicion with re¬ 
spect to this present oration De Pace; 
a suspicion, which I expressed iu a 
former volume {Ch. xlv.). But on 
studying over again with attention 
this oration De Pace, I find reason to 
retract my suspicion, and to believe 
■ that the- oration may be genuine. It 
haST plenty of erroneous allegations 
to matter of fact, especially in reference 
to tinies prior to the battle of .jEgospo- 
tami j'but not one, so far as 1 can de¬ 
tect, which conflicts with the situation to 
which the orator addresses himself—nor 
which requires us to pronounce it spu¬ 
rious. 

Indeed in considering this situation 
(wMcb is the most important point to- 
be^udied when we are examining the 


genuineness of an oration), we find a 
partial coincidence in Xenophon, which 
goes to strengthen our affirmative confi¬ 
dence. One point much insisted upon 
iu the oratio% is, that the Boeotians 
were anxious to m^e peace with Sparta, 
itld wero walling to relinquish Orcho- 
menus (s. 13-20). Now Xenophon afeo 
mentions, three or four months after¬ 
wards, the B(Fotiuns as being anxious 
fbr peace, and as sending envoys to 
Agesilaus to ask on what terms it would 
he granted to them (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 
6). llils coincidence is of some value 
in refeiunce to the authenticity of the 
oiation. 

A8.sumiug the oration to be genuine, 
its date is pretty clearly marked, and is 
rightly placed by Mr. I^nes Clinton iu 
391 B.O. It was in the autumn or wnn- 
ter of that year, fotur years after the 
coramoncement of the war in Booutia 
which b^an iu 395 B.c. (s. 20). It was 
after the capture of Lechacum, which 
took place in the summer of 393 i?.c.— 
and before the destruction of the Laee- 
dinmonian mora by Iphikratfis, whicli 
took place in the spring of 390 n.o. For 
Andokidds emphatically intimates, that 
at the moment when he spoke, not one 
military sweess had yet been obtained 
ag^ust the liacedacmoniana— kaWoi voias 
riyos iv (laelm vap ^rvxov, 

ti pi ap p6vov p d XV V 7)TTij$ri- 
(Tav; (s. 19). This could never have 
been said after the destruction of the 
Laceda?iuonian morn, W’hich made so 
profound a sensation throughout Greece, 
and so greatly altered the temper of the 
contending parties. And it seems to 
me one proof (among others) that Mr. 
Fynes Clinton has not placed con-ectly 
the events subsequent to tlie battle of 
Corinth, when I observe that he assigns 
the destruction of the tnora to the year 
302 B.C., a year hef(»-e the date which ho 
rightly allots to the Andokideon ora¬ 
tion. I have placed (though upon other 
grounds) the destruction of the rnora in 
the spring of 390 b.c., which receives 
additional confirmation from this pas¬ 
sage of Andokides. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter (Lect. 
Andocid. c. x.) consider the oration of 
Andokides de Pace as genuine; Taylor 
and other critics hold the contrary 
opinion. 
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the hostile posts at Lecbseuin as well as at Krommyon and Sidus 
—and by its own exiles as the most active of all eiieintes . E.o. 360 . 
Still however there remained the peninsula and the Aii^antie™ 
fortification of Peiraeum as an undisturbed shelter for lue'a^m- 
tlie Corinthian servants and cattle, and a source of sub- ™Ssion"')f 
sistence for the city. Peirmum was an inland post north- AtSta. 
east of Corinth, in the centre of that peninsula which Sxiiwf 
separates the two innermost jecesses of the Msssean 
(iulf—the Bay of Lechsoum on its south-west, me Bay „ 
called Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olraias (now “•“'tit- 
Psatho Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter bay Corinth 
communicated easily, through Peirmum and the fortified port 
of QCnoe, with Kreusis the port of Tliespiae in Boeotia.' The 
Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon Agesilaus to repeat his 
invasion of the territory, partly in order that they might deprive 
the city of the benefits .which it derived from Peiraeum—partly 
in order that they might also appropriate to themselves the honour 
of celebrating the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. 
The Spartan King accordingly marched forth, at tlie head of a 
force composed of Lacedsemonians and of the Peloponnesian allies, 
first to Lechmum, and thence to the Isthmus, specially so called; 
that is, the sacred precinct of Poseidon near Schoenus on the 
Saronic Gulf, at the narrowest breadth of the Isthmus, where the 
biennial Isthmian festival was celebrated. 

It was the month of April or beginning of May, and the festival 
had actually begun, under the presidency of the Corinthians from 
the city who were in alliance with Argos; a body of Argeians 
being present as guards.* But on the approach of Agesilaus, they 

^ Xen. Agesil. ii. 18. about April or perhaps the beginning 

2 Xcn. Hellen. iv. 6, 1; Plutarch, of May (the Greek months being lunar, 
Agesil. c. 21. . no one of them would coincide regu- 

Xenophon, who writes his history in larly with any one of our calendar 
the style and language of a partisan, months, year .after year); and in the 
says that Argeians celebrated the second and fourth Olympic yeara. From 
festival, Corinth having now become Thucydiclds, viii. 9, lo, we know that 
Argos.” But it seems plain that the this festival was celebrated in April 412 
truth was as I have stated in the text— B.c.; that is, towards the end of the 
and that the Argeians stood by (with • /owr^t year of Olympiad 91, about-two 
others ofthe confederates probably also) ! or three months before the festival of 
to protect the Corinthians of the city, in 1 Olympiad 92. 

the exeicise of their usual privilege; j Dodwell (Do Cyclis Dies. vi. 2, Just 
just as Agesilaus, immediately af^* i cited), Cowini (Dks. Agonistic, iv. 3), 
wards, stood by to protect the Co* I and Schneider in his note to this passage 
rinthiau exiles while they were doing | of XenQ|iion —all state the lathioian 
the same thin^. i games to have been celebrated in the 

The Isthmma games were trietMcy I frsi and third Olympic years; which is, 
that is, celebrated in every alternate.; in my judgement, a mistake. Dodwell 
year; in coe of the spring months, ! ercnneooaly states the Isthmian games 
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immediately’retired to the city by the road to Kenchreaer leaving 
their sacrifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to disturb 
their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer sacrifice 
himself, and then took a position close at hand, in the 
sacred ground of Poseidon, while the Corinthian exiles 
went through the solemnities in due form, and distributed 
the parsley wreaths to the victors. After remaining 
three <kys, Agesilaus marched away to attack Peirmifln. 
He hM no sooner departed than the Corinthians fro|a 
the city came forth, celebrated the festival, and distributed 
the wreaths, a second time. 

Peiraeura was accupied by so numerous a guard, 
comprising Iphikrates and his peltasts, that Agesilaus, 
instead of directly attacking it, resorted to the stratagem of making 
a sudden retrograde march directly towards Corinth. 
Probably many of the citizens were at that moment 
absent for the second celebration of the festival; so that 
those remaining within, on hearing of the approach of 
Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to betray the city to him, 
and sent in haste to Peirseumjo summon back Iphikrates 
with his peltasts. Having learnt that these troops had 
passed by in the night, Agesilaus forthwith again turned his course, 
and marched back to Peirseum, which he himself approached by the 
ordinary road, coasting round along the Bay of Lechteura, near the 
Therma, or warm springs which are still disceripble;' while he sent 
a raora or division of troops to get round the place by a mountain- 
road mire in the interior, ascending some woody heights command¬ 
ing the town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon.’® The move- 


B,c. m. 

Isthmian 
festival— 
AgKsIldUs 
dtiiturbathe 
celebratioji. 
Tlte Corin¬ 
thian exiles, 
under his 
protection, 
celebrate it; 
then, when 
he is gone, 
the Corin¬ 
thians 
from the 
city, and 
perform the 
ceremony 
ovet again. 


Agesilaus 
attacks 
Peirojum, 
which he 
capbures, 
together 
With the 
Hcrjeiira, 
many pri¬ 
soners, and 
much booty. 
B.C. aso. 


mentioned in Thucydides, viii. 9, to i the sea, at the foot of the mountain of 
have been celebrated at the beginning i Perachora or Peirajum; on the side of 
of Olympiad 92, instead of tbo fourth the bay opposite to Jiecbseum, but near 
quarter of the fourth year of Olympiad the point where the level ground con- 
91; a mistake pointed out by Kruger { etituting the Isthmus (properly so- 
loc.) as well as by Poppo and Or. | called), ends—and where the rocky or 
Arnold; although tho ai^umeutation of mountainous region, forming tlie west- 
the latter, founded upon the time of ernmost portion of Geraueia (or the 
tlie lAacedaimonian festival of the Hya- , peninsula of Peireeum), begins. The 
kinthia, is extb;mely uncertain. It is a language of Xenophon therefore when 
still more strange idea of Dodwell, that lie comes to describe the baok-march of 
the Isthmian games were celebrated at : Agesilaus is perfectly accurate —liBrj S’ 
the same^time as the Olymph; games iKnev(paK6ros ainov rk Sep/xh. ilr 
(Anna!. Xenoph. ad ann. 392), wAarii rov AtxaloVf &c. (iv. 6, 8). 

’ See Ulrichs, lieisen und Forachun- ^ Xen. HelJen. iv. 5, 4. 
gen in Grieohenland, chap. i. ^ S. The Xenophon here recounts how Agesi- 
modem village and port of Lutr^i de- laus sent up ten men with fire in pans, 
riv^ its name from these warm springe, ' to enable those on the heights to make 
which are quite close to it and close toj fires and warm themselves ^ the night 
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ment was quite effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of Peirsenra, 
seeing that the place had become indefensible, abandoned it on the 
next day with all their cattle and property, to take refuge in the 
llerseum, or sacred ground of Here Akraia, near the western cape 
of the peninsula. While Agesilaus marched thither towards the 
coast in pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured QCnoe ’—the Corinthian town of that name 
siKiated near the Alkyonian bay over against Kreusis in Boeotia. 
4. large booty here fell into their hands, which was still farther 
augmented by the speedy surrender of all in the Herseum to 
Agesilaus, without conditions. Called upon to determine the fate 
of the prisoners, among whom were included men, women, and 
children—freemen and slaves—with cattle and other property— 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken pirt in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed over to 
the vengeance of the exiles; and that all the rest should be sold 
as slaves.® Though ho did not here inflict any harder measure 
than was usual in Grecian warfare, the reader who reflects that 
this sentence, pronounced by one on the whole more generous than 
most contemporary commanders, condemned nuiltbers of free 
Corinthian meu and women to a life of degradation, if not of 
misery—will understand by contrast the encomiums with which 
in ray last volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna ; when he refused, in spite of the 
importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methymnman or the 
Athenian captives—and when he proclaimed the exalted principle, 
that no free Greek should be sold into slavery by any ])dWniesion 
of his.® 

As the Lacedmmoaians had been before masters of Lechmum, 
Kromrayon, and Sldus, this last success shut up Corinth on its 
other side, and cut off its communication with Boeotia. The city 
not being in condition to hold out much longer, the exiles already 
began to lay their plans for surprising it by aid of friends within.'* 

being very cold and rainy, the situation | another Veirwum, which was also in the 
very high, and the troops not having ■ Corinthian territory, but on the Sai'onic 
come out with blankets or warm cover- Gulf, and on the frontiers of Epidaurus 
ing to protect them. They kindled (Tlmcyd. viii. 10). ^ 

lai'ge 6ro8, and the neighbouring temple ® Xon. Hellen. iv. 5, 
of Posmdon was accidentally burnt. ^ Xen. Hellen, i. 5, 14. See Ch. Ixiv. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5. of this History. 

This <Euo6 must not be confounded The sale of prisoners here directed by 
with the Athenian town of that name, Agesilaus belies the encomiums of his 
which lay on the frontiers of Attica biographers (Xen. Agesil, vii. (>; Cornel, 
towards Boootia. Nep, Agesil. c. 5). 

So also the town of Peiraeum here ^ Xen. Agesil. viuCj Cornelius Nepos, 
noticed must not be confounded with I Ages. c. 
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So triumphant wag the poation of Agesilaus, that his enemies were 
Trtumpiumt all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well as others, sent 
Srito fresh envoys to him to solicit peace. His antipathy to- 
(£S.°^ fards the Thebans was so vehement, that it was a 

2 ™^ great personal satisfaction to him to see them thus 

loytto' humiliated, He even treated their envoys with marked 
contempt, affecting not to notice them when they stood 
iTwaby though Pharax, the proxenus of Thebes'aat 

AgMium Sparta, was preparing to introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride, and exultation over con- 
Sndiicn »rri 9**®*’®^ enemies, Agesilaus was sitting in a round pa- 
vaioftad vilion, on the banks of the lake adjoining the Ileraeum,' 

news, which n ^ ti • r> 

«pr.iiBthe —With his eyes nxod on the long train ot captives 

brought out under the guard of armed Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, themselves the object of admiration to a crowd of spec¬ 
tators®—when news arrived, as if under the special intervention 
of retributive Nemesis, which changed unexpectedly the prospect 
of affairs.® A horseman was seen galloping up, his horse foaming 
with sweat. To the many inquiries addressed, he returned no 
answer, nor did he stop until he sprang fi’om his horse at the 
feet of Agesilaus; to whom, with sorrowful tone and features, he 
made his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started up, 
s^zed his spear, and desired the herald to summon his principal 
officers. On their coming near, he directed them, together with 
the guards around, to accompany him without a moment’s delay; 
leaving orders with the general body of the troops to follow as 
soon a#they should have snatched some rapid refreshment. He 
then immediately put himself in march; but he had not gone far 


The story of Polyeenus (ili. 9, 45) 
may perhaps refer to this point of time. 
But it is rai^ that we cau verify his 
anecdotes or those of the other Tactic 
writers. M. Eehdantz strives in Tain to 
find proper places for the sixty-three 
different stratagems which Polyeenus 
ascribes to 

^ This lake is now called Lake Yulias' 
meni. Considerable ruins were noticed 
by M. Dutroyat, in the recent French 
survey, near its western extremity; on 
which side itadjoins the temple of Hdrd 
Akrsea, or the Heraeum. See M. Bob- 
laye, Reoherches G^ographiques sur les 
Hulnes de la Morfie, p. 36; and Colonel 
Leake’s Feloponnesiaca, p. 399. 

» Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 6. 

Twv Se tuv 5irA(ov 

ffvv rois 66pwri vapijico\o{>6ovp <p{/\aKes 


Twv a»xjM.a\i*Twv, jutUa ruv ■Kap6vTuv 
Btwpo'lffifvm' ol yiip fbrvxovprts iral /c#)a- 
Tovyrts ikil vus ii^u}d4aiT0i SoKovtriv tlvau 
"'Eti KaBTtpteyov rov 'AyijffiXdov, koI 
iyaWofifv^t To»r vtirpayfitvois, 
Imis ns vpoffiiKavyft koI fid^a iffxop&5 
iSpovyri Ty dirb ToAAftii' 8i 4pwr^~ 

fxfvosy S,Ti 6.yyi\Koi^ oiZevl kveKplyaro, 
&C, 

It is interesting to mark in Xenophon 
the mixture of philo-Laconian compla- 
oency—of philosophical reflection—and 
of that care in bringing out the contrast 
of good fortune, with sudden reveise 
instantly following upon it, which fox'ins 
BO constant a point of effect with Gw- 
oian poets and historians. 

^ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22. Iirafle 84 
vpayfM vifi€{n}rhyi & 0 . 
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when three fresh horsemen met and informed him, that the task 
which he was hastening to perform had already been accomplished. 
Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned to the Herscum ; where 
on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad news, he sold all his 
captives by auction.* 

This bad news—the arrival of which has been so graphically 
described by Xenophon, himself probably among the 
bystanders and companions of Agesilaus—was nothing 
less than the defeat and destruction X a Lacedmmonian man mom 
mora or military division by jthe light troops under tn.oii8uf.i(r 
Iphikratfe. As it was an understood privilege of the 
Amyklsean hoplites in the Lacedmmonian army always to go 
home, even when on actual service, to the festival of the Ilya- 
kinthia, Agesilaus bad left all of them at Lechmum. The 
festival day being now at hand, they set off to return. But the 
road from Lechtfcum to Sikyoii lay immediately under the walls of 
Corinth, so that their march was not safe without an escort. 
Accordingly the polemarch commanding at Lechseum, leaving 
that plae,e for the time under watch by. the Peloponnesian allies, 
put himself at the head of the Laced»monian mora which formed 
the habitual garri-son, consisting of GOO hoplites, and of a mora of 
cavalry (number unknown)—to. protect the Amykla-ans until they 
were out of danger from the enemy at Corinth. Having passed 
by Corinth, and reached a point within about three miles of the’ 
jriendly town of Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and turned 
back with his mora of hoplites to I.;€chseum; still however leaving 
the officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amykllfeans as 
much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to follow him 
on the return march.** 

Though the Amyklaeans (probably not very numerous) were 
presumed to be in danger of attack from Corinth in rmungans 
their march, and though the force in that town was neUiumf 
known to be considerable, it never occurred to the 
Lacedaemonian polemarch that there was any similar danger for 
his own mora of GOO hoplites j so confomptuous was his estimate 
of the peltasts, and so strong was the apprehension which these 
peltasts were known to entertain of the Lacedaemonians. But 
Iphikratls, who had let the whole body march by undisturbed, 
when he now saw from the walls of Corinth the GOO hoplites 
returning separately, without either cavalry or light troops, con- 


^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 7-9. 


* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 11, 12. 
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ceived the idea—^perhaps in the existing state of men’s minds, no 
one else ■ would have conceived it—of attacking them with his 
peltasts as they repassed ilfear the town. Kallias, the general 
of the Athenian boplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the pro¬ 
ject, marched out,ms troops, and arrayed them in battle order 
not far from the gates j while Iphikrates with his peltasts began 
his attack upon the Lacedminoniau irwra in flanks and rear. 
Approaching within missile distance, he poured upon them a 
shower of darts and arrowt, which killed or wounded several, 
especially on the unshielded side. Upon this the polemarch 
ordered a .halt, directed the youngest soldiers to drive ofi' the 
assailants, and confided the wounded to the care of attendants 
to be carried forward to Lechmum.’ But even the , youngest 
soldiers, encumbered by their heavy shields, could not reach their 
nimbler enemies, who were trained to recede before them. And 
when, after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places, in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine or 
ten of them were slain before they could get back.. Again did 
the polemarch give orders to march forward; again the jwltasts 
renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; again he ordered 
the younger soldiers (this time, all those between 18 and 33 
years of age, whereas on the former occasion, it had been those 
between 18 and 28) to rush out and drive them off. ’ * But the 
'result was just the same; the pursuers accomplished nothing, and 
only suffered increased loss of their bravest and most forwai'd? 
soldiers, when they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever 
the Lacedaemonians attempted to make progress, these circum¬ 
stances were again repeated, to their great loss and discourage- 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,14. Toinovs fttv 4; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. We may 
Toiff iraffviffrks kpafityovs iiro- gather from these words of X.eaophoD, 
<p4p€iv h A4 xo^ov’ odrot Kai fA6voi that a distinction was really made at 
fi6pas rp icr tfcd??- Sparta between the treatment of these 

<rav. wounded meiftliere carried off', and that 

"We Iwtve here a remarkable expres- of the other survivors of the beaten 
sion of Xenophon—These were the mora. 

only men in the mora who were really The {uraffieiirral, or shield-bearers^ 
mui truly fioerrd.” He means, 1 presume, wswe probably a certain number of 
that they ware the only mdn who were attendants, who habitually carried the 
saved without the smallest lo^ of hon- shields ol the officers (compare Xen. 
our; being carried off wounded from Hellen. iv. 8/39; Auab. iv. 2, 20), per- 
th© field of battle, and not having fled Ron8„ of importance, and rich boplites. 
or deserted their posts. The others It seems hardiy to be presumed that 
who survived, preserved themselves by every hoplite had an 6vo(rwi<rris, in 
flight; and we know that the treatment spite of what we read about the attend- 
of those Lacedamonians who ran away ant Helots at the battle of Pktiea (He- 
the field (ol rp^travres), on their rod. ix. 10-29) and in other places, 
return to Sparta,'^wa8 insupportably hu- ^ Xen. Hellen. iv.*5, lb, 16. rk Ukci 
miliating. See Xenoph. Kep. Laced, ix. k<p‘ ^jSps— vfvnKal^tKa IJjSps. 
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inent; while the peltasts became every moment more confident 
and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distres-scd mora by the 
coming up of their cavalry, which had finished the 
escort of the Amyklseans. Had this cavalry been with 
them at the beginning, the result raiglit have been 
different; but it was now insufficient to rejiress the animated 
assaults of the peltasts. Moreover the Lacedmmonian horsemen 
were at no time very good, nor did they on this occasion venture 
to push their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep U]) with them. At length, after much loss in killed 
and wounded, and great distress to all, the polcinarch eontrivod 
to get his detachment as far as an eminence about a quarter of 
a mile from the sea and about two miles from Toebamm. Here, 
while Ijibikrates still continued to harass them with his jieltasts, 
Kallias also was marching up with his hoplites to charge them 
liand to hand,—when the Lacedaimonians, enfeebled in nnmhers, 
exhausted in strength, and too much dispirited for close fight 
with a new.encmy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took 
the roail to Leclmium, which yihicc a few of them reached, along 
with the cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the nearest 
jioint, and observing that some of their friends were rowing in 
boats from Lecliamm along the shore to rescue them, threw them¬ 
selves into the. soa, to wade or swim towards thi.s now succour. 
But the active peltasts, irresistible in the pursuit of broken hop¬ 
lites, put the last hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mom. 
Out of its full muster of COO, a very small proportion survived to 
re-enter Leehaeuin.' 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to Agesilnus, 
had started off express immediately from Lechseum, even before 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 17. fiOO ii above the troth- - or tlio total of 

Xenoplfon affirms the num'bor of slain alain, 2rA0, is Moio the truth. Now the 
to have boon about 250— irdffais Sc \ latter supposition appeal's to me by far 
rail ixdx<us Kal ^uyf) dv4Bavop ircpl i the more probable of the two. The 
'ireyr^Kovra Koi dtaKotrlovs. But be ha<^ Laecdatimoniana, habitually seeret ami' 
before distinctly stated that the whol* misleading in their returns of their own 
mora mai'ching back to Lechsoum under j numbers (see Thucyd. v. 74), probably 
the polemarch, was 6.00 in nhinbcr— ; did not choose to admit publicly u 
6 ixiv ‘jTbXtp.apx^^ iirAlraiS', o5- i greater total of slain than 250. Xeno- 

(TIP, is l{tt/coo'fots, ixijct vdKiv »rh phon has inserted this in bis history, 
(iv. 5, 12). And it is plain, forgetting that his own details of the 
from several different osp;‘es8ioiis, that battle refuted the numerical statement. 

of them were slain, excepting a very The total of 600 is more probable, tliim 
few survivors. any sinullcr number, for the entire 

I think it certain therefore that ono mora; and it is iinpoasible to^ssign any 
or other of these two nurpbers is erro- reasons why Xenophon should over^ 
ne<»us; either the original aggi'cgato of state it. 

VOl,. VI. ■ - K 
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the bodies of the slain had been pidiod up for burial. The 
Thuijicp- hurried movement of Asresilaushad been dictated by the 

damontwis , ! 

desire of reaching the field in time to contend ^&r the 
tbe slain. poBsession of the bodies, and to escape the shame of 
Miced md’ soliciting the burial-truce. But the three horaemen who 
met him afterwards, arrested his course by informing him 
IpllilunlllB. that the bodies had already been buried, under truce 
asked and obtained; which authorised Iphikrates to erect his 
well-earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the attack.' 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedmmonian 
Omni effpct lioplitcs, by light troops who stood in awe of them and 
whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great 
mM^y jiolitical importance, but striking in respect of military 
iteuiiT^ effect and impression upon the Grecian mind. Nothing 
nf Jill like it bad occurred since the memorable capture 
reiaov«s''o'f Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; a disaster les.s 
the slain. considerable in one respect, that the number of hoplites 
beaten was inferior by one-third—hut far more important in 
another respect, that half the division had surrendered as prisoners; 
whereas in the battle neSr Corinth, though the whole mora (except 
a few fugitives) perished, it does not seem that a single prisoner 
was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Boeotians, and other enemies 
of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous encouragement, reviving 
them out of all their previous despondency. Even by the allies of 
Sparta, jealous of her superiority and bound to her by fear more 
than by attachment, it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satis¬ 
faction. But upon the lirmy of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon tlic 
Lacedemonians at home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, causing 
the strongest manifestations of sorrow and sympathy. To these 
manifestations there was only one exception—^the fathers, brothers, 
sons, of the slain warriors; who not only showed no sorrow, but 
strutted about publicly with cheerful and triumphant countenances, 
like victorious Athletes.* We shall find the like phenomenon at 
Sparta a few years subsequently, after die far more terrible defeat 
at Leuktra: the relatives of thJ^slain were joyous and elate— 
those of the survivors, downcast and mortified’; ® a fact strikingly 

’ Xen. HeUen. iir. 5, 8-10. Xa/iTpol kb! rf 

* Xeu. Hellen. iv. 5, 10. "Are W vdSfi rtpijff'trat'. 

Bovs rots AaKeStUMOffiois yfyfv^p.4vTis rris If wif reader obj^ to the words 
Tojoir^f ffvn4>opas, iro\{» v4v6os Karh which I have used in text, I request 
liMtmiKiv^inpdrsvpLa, t\V 3<r«i' iriB- him to compare them with the Grwik of 
varw iv ^ ^ trarfpfs ^ Xen^hon. 

oUroi 81, &frsrop y ikti fp^pot, ’ Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. 
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characteristic of the intense mental effecjt of the Spartan traininff, 
and 'of the peculiar associations which it generated. We may 
understand how terrible was the contempt which awaited a Spartan 
who survived defeat, when we find fathers positively rejoicing that 
their sons had escajied such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious insult towards 
the Theban envoys. When he at last consented to sec 
them, after the news of the battle, their tone was com- 
plctely altered. They said not a word about peace, but 
merely asked permission to pass through and coinmuni- 
cate with their countrymen in Corinth. “ I understand 
your purpose (said Agesilaus, smiling)—you w'ant to C 1 S .1 
witness the triumph of your friends, and see what it is 
worth. Come along with me and 1 will teach you.” Accordingly, 
on the next day, he caused them to accom])any him while he 
marched his army up to the very gates of Corinth,—defying those 
within to come out and fight. The lands had been so ravaged, 
that there remained little to destroy. But wherever there wore 
any fruit-trees yet standing, the Lacedoomonians now cut them 
down. Iphikrates was too prudent ?o compromise his recent 
advantage by hazarding a second battle; .so that Agesilaus had 
only the satisfaction of showiilg that he was master of the field, 
and then retired to encamp at Lcchmum ; from whence he sent 
back the Theban envoys by sea to Kreiisis. Having then left a 
fresh mora or division at Lechajum, in place of that which had 
been defeated, he marched back to Spar^. But the circumstances 
of the march betrayed his real feelings, thinly disgtiised by the 
recent bravado of marching up to the gates of Corinth. He 
feared to expose his Lacedaimonian troops even to the view of 
those allies through whose territory he was to pass; so well was he 
aware that the latter (esiwcially the Mantineians) would manifest 
their satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accordingly he commenced 
his day’s march before dawn, and did not halt for the night till 
after dark: at Mantincia, he not only did not halt at all, but 
passed by, outside of the wafls, before day had broken.' There 
cannot f)e a more convincing proof of the real dispositions of 
the allies towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion 
which dictated their continued adherence; a fact which we shall 
see abundflutly illustrated as we advance in tlie stream of tlie 
history. 

Xen. Hellen, iv. .'i, 16. 

2 K 2 
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Tho retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for renewed enter- 
Iphikrerti6s; who retook Sidus and 
Sm"*” Krommyon, which had been garrisoned by Praxitas—as 
well as PeirsBum and CEnoe, which had been left under 
kirwra- occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth was thus cleared of 

ConntUre- ® as 

niaina enemics on its eastern and north-eastern sides. And 
umiSuTbed thougjh the Lacedaemonians still carried on a desultory 
warfare from Lechmum, yet such was the terror impressed 
ii'iSrS! by the late destruction of their mora, that the Corinthian 
exiles at Sikyon did not venture to march by land from that place 
to Lechseum, under the walls of Corinth—hut communicated with 
Lechseuin only by sea.‘ In truth we hear of no farther serious 
military operations undertaken by Sp.arta against Corinth, before 
tlie peace of Antalkidas. And the place became so secure, that 
the Corinthian leaders and their Argelan allies were glad to 
dispense with the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gained 
so much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian orators® 
even in the next generation never ceased to extol, that his temper, 
naturally haughty, becamj domineering; and he tried to procure, 
eitlier for Atliens or for himsetf, the mastery of Corinth—putting 
to death some of the philo-Argeian leaders. We know these 
circumstances only by brief and meagre allusion ; but they caused 
the Athenians, to recall Iphikrates with a large jwrtlon of his 
peltasts, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place.’ 

It was either in the ensuing summer—or perhaps immediately 
Bc 38 i)- 3 « 9 . afterwards du^^g tJie same summer, .390 n.c.—that 
ExpeiHHon Agcsilaus Undertook an expedition into Akarnania ; at 
ufAwsitaa the instance of the Achseans, who threatened, if this 
Aiiormnia were uot done, to forsake the Lacedaemonian alliance. 

—tiUCC^Sfi- 

lui, aftin They had acquired possession of the .^tolian district of 

BOTClC ^ ^ 

-ttaAkir- Kalydon, had brought the neighbouring villagers into a 
soimit, miA city residence, and garrisoned it as a dependgnee of the 
stivpsin ’ Achaean confederacy. But the Akamanians—allies of 
dfltmoiiiau Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an Athenian 
coniedimxir. gqu^dron at (Eniadae—attacked them there, probably at 
the invitation of a portion of the inhabitants, and pressedtthem so 
hard, that they employed the most urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Rhium with a considerable 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 19. Aiisteidfe (Paaathen.^i. 168) boMts 

^ Demostheu6s — irepi l,wrd^fais — c. that the Athenians were masters of the 
8, p. 172. • Acro-Corinthus, and might have kept 

^ Diodor. xiv. 92; Xen, Hellen. iv. the city as their own, but tlmt they 
^ 34. generously refused to do so. 

0 
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force of Spartans and allie^ and the full muster of the Achajans. 
On his arrival, the Akanianians all took refuge in their cities, 
sending their cattle up into the interior highlands, to the borders 
of a remote lake. Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require 
them not merely to forbear hostilities against the Achmans, but to 
relinquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to become 
allies of Sparta—found his demands resisted, and began to lay 
waste the country. Two or three days of operations designedly 
slack, were employed' to lull the Akarnanians into security; after 
which, by a rapid forced march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the 
remote spot in which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for 
safety. lie spent a day here to sell this booty; merchants pro¬ 
bably accompanying his army. But he had considerable difficulty 
in his return marcli, from the narrow paths and high mountains 
through which he had to thread his way. By a series of brave 
and well-combined hill-movements,—which probably reminded 
Xenophon of his own operations against the Karduchians in the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand—he defeated and dispersed the 
Akarnanians, though not without ^^erkig considerably from the 
excellence of their light troops. Yet he was not successful in his 
attack upon any one ofrtheir cities, nor would ho consent to prolong 
the war until seed-time, notwithstanding earnest solicitation from the 
Achmans, whom he pacified by engaging to return ttie next spring, 
lie was indeed in a difficult and dangerous country, had not his 
retreat been facilitated by the compliance of the A?tolians; who 
calculated (though vainly) on obtainiug^rom him the recovery of 
Naupaktus, then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achaeans.' 
Partial as the success of this expedition had been, how'Cver, it 
inflicted sufficient damage on the Akarnanians to accomplish its 
purpose. On learning that it was about to be repeated in the 
ensuing spring, they sent envoys to Sparta to solicit peace ; con¬ 
senting to abstain from hostilities against the Achmans, and to 
enrol fiipmselves as members of the Lacedsemonian confederacy.® 

It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities resolved 
on an expedition against Argos, of which Agesipolis, the b.c. 3 w -: m . 
other king, took the command. Having found the 
border sacrifices favourable, and crossed-the frontier, he 
sent forward his army to Phlius, where the Peloponnesian Argos, 
allies were irdered to assemble; but he himself first turned aside 
to Olympia, to consult the oracle of Zeus. 


' Diodor. xv. 73. 


- Xou. Hcllen, iv. 6, l-M ; iv. 7, 1. 
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It had been the practice of the Ajp-eians, seetniligly on more 
M«nce»™ than one previous occasion,' when an invading Ijacedee- 
monian army was approaching their territory, to meet 
them by a solemn message, intimating that it was the. 
time of some festival (the Kameian or other) held 
sacred by both parties, and warning them not to violate 
at o“™5liTa frontier during the holy truce. This was in point of 
and ooiphi. nothing better than a fraud; for the notice was sent, 
not at the moment when the Karneian festival (or other, as the 
case might be)^ought to come on according to the due course 
of seasons, but at any time when it might serve the purpose of 
arresting a Lacedaemonian invasion. But though the du- 
jdicity of the Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were, the 
pious scruples of the Spartan king, tliat he could hardly make nj) 
his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover in the existing 
confusion of the calendar, there was always room for some un¬ 
certainty as to the question, which was the true Karneian moon ; 
no Dorian state having any right to fix it imperatively for the 
others, as the Eleians fixed th^Olympic truce, and the Corinthians 
the Isthmian. It w'as with a view to satisfy his conscience on this 
subject that Agesipolis now went to Olympia^ and put the question 
to the oracle of Zeus; whether he might with a safe religious 
conscience refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argeians should 
now tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a 
specific question with a general reply, informed him, that he might 
with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded wrongfully and 
for underhand purposes.® This was accepted by Agesipolis as a 


* Xen, Helleu. iv. 7,8. Oi S’ 'Apy^ioi, 
ixil ^yyvtrcu/ ov Bvyriff^fifvoi K0Kveiv, 

(IdB € <raVy ^erre- 
tpapufiiyovs K^pvKaSf {nro<p4pov7as 

ffvovBdt. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2. 'O 5^ ’Ay?;- 
(rlvoKis-^4\6(^v ri)v 'OA.vjUirtai' ifai 
Xpvo‘T7ipia^6fXfyos, imjpf&Ta rbv 6thv, €t 
b(rl(D5 tp 4x01 abr^, /x^ Btxop-ivtp rhi 
ffvovBks ruv ’Apyfl<av‘ 8 t i o i>Xf 
ovore Ktidijicoi 6 

8iroT€ i n$d\Af IP fx4\Ko It y Aa- 
HtBaifxdviot, r6rt {iv4^tpov 
TOW'S fxijvas. *08^ deSy ivtff^txaivty 
awry, Strtow elwat B(xofi4y^ cnrovBds 
^diiKcos 4vt<t>€pofx4yas. ’Eict76tv 8’ ei$vs 
els 4ie4}peTo aS rhv 

'AttSAKw, icSiKely^ Sottoiri xepl rwy 
(TTrowSww, KaBdrrep ry varpl, ‘0 S’ ixe- 
Kplvaro, Kai Kard ravrd. 

I have given in the text whiit 1 bo- 
lievu iu be the meauiug of tile wuvdis 


vvo<p4petv Tobs fx^vas — upon ■which 
Sohneidei’ has a long and not very in¬ 
structive note, adopting an untenable 
hypothesis of Dodwell, that the Ar* 
geiaiis on tins occasion appealed to the 
sanctity of the Isthmian truce; whicli 
is not countenanced by anything in Xe¬ 
nophon, and which it belonged to tho 
Corinthians to announce, not to tho 
Argeians. Tho plural fx^yas indi- 
oat<»i (as Weiske and Manso understand 
it) that tho Argeians sometimes put for¬ 
ward tho namo of one festival, some¬ 
times of another. We may be pretty 
sure that the Karneian festiral was one 
of them; but what the'others were we 
oaniiot tell. It is very Mst-oboble that 
there were several festivam of common 
obligation either among all the Dorians, 
or between Sparta and Argos—iraTp(jSouy 
Tivas axovSets iK xa\<uov ic^«(rT<5<ras rots 
Avpievfft x(^s to mo tho ian- 
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satisfactory affirmative, l^vertheless, to make assurance double 
sure, he went directly .forw^ to Delphi, to put the same question 
to Apollo. As it would have been truly emWrassing, however, if 
the two holy replies had turned out such as to contradict each 
other, he availed himself of the prayudidum which he’had already 
received at Olympia, and submitted the question to Apollo at 
Delphi in this form—“ Is thine opinion, on the question of the 
holy truce, the same as that of thy father (Zeus) ? ” “ Most 

decidedly the same,” replied the god. Such double warranty, 
though the appeal was so drawn up as scarcely to leave to Apollo 
freedom of speech,' enabled Agesipolis to return with full con¬ 
fidence to Phlius, where his army was already mustered; and to 
march immediately into the Argeiau territory by the road of 
Ncmea. Being met on the frontier by two heralds with wreaths 
and in solemn attire, who warned him that it was a season of 
holy tructi, he informed them that the gods authorized his dis- 
oliedience to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian 
jdain. 

It happened tliat on the first evening after he had crossed the 
l)order, the supper and tlie consequent libation having 
been just concluded, an earthquake occurred; or, to 
translate the Greek phrase, “ the god (Poseidon) shook.” 

To all Greeks, and to Lacedsemonians especiallyj this 

was a solemn event, and the personal companions of Agesipolis 

immediately began to slug the pseau in honour of Poseidon; the 


gnage of Pausanina (iii. 5, 6). The lan« ! 
giiage of Xonophon implies that the de¬ 
mand made by the Argeians, for observ¬ 
ance of the Holy Truce, was in itself 
rightful, or rather, that it would have 
been rightful at a different season; but 
that they put themselves in the wrong 
by making it at an improper se^on and 
for a fraudulent political purpose. 

For some remarks on other fraudu¬ 
lent mauceuvres of the Argeians, re¬ 
specting the season of the Karneian 
truce, see an earlier passage of this His¬ 
tory, Ch. Ivi. The compound verb 
vvo^pfptiv TOi>5 firivas seems to imply 
the widerhnn/i purjtost} with which the 
Argeians preferred their demand of the 
truce. What were the previous occa¬ 
sions on which they had preferred a 
similar demand, wo are not informed. 
Two years before, Agesikus had invaded 
and laid waste Argos; perhaps they may 
have tried, but without success, to ar¬ 
rest his march by a skojiar pious fraud. 


It is to this proceeding, perhaps, that 
AndokidGs alludes (Or. iii. l)e Pace, s. 
27), where he says that the Argeians, 
though strenuous in insisting that 
Athens should help them to carry on 
the war for tlie possession of Corinth 
against the Lacedromonians, had never¬ 
theless made a separate peace with the 
latter covering their own Argeian tend- 
tory from invasion—aftrol 5’ ISlif etp^fvTiv 
woirjtTiifieyoi r^y 

ifivo\€fi€iyt Of this obscure passage 1 
can give no better explanation. 

* Aristotel. ilhetoric. U. 23. 'Hyfttriir- 
VOS iy Ae\<poTs rby 0fby, KtxPV- 

fi^yos vpifttpoy ’0\vpvia<rty, ai/r^ 
raftri Soxei, S.vtp varply & 5 a * cr- 
Xpbv hy ritydvT a tlvfiy> 

A similar story, about the manner of 
putting the question to Apollo at Del¬ 
phi, tffter it had already been put to 
Zeus at D6ddna, is told about Agoailaus 
on another occKsion (Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacon. p. 208 F.). 
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general impression among the soldiers being, that he would give 
orders for quitting the territory iinmedlitely, as Agis had acted in 
the invasion of Elis a few years before. Perhaps Agcsipolis would 
have done the same here, construing the eaiAquake as a warning 
that he had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the heralds 
—had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. He now replied, 
that if the earthquake had occurred before he crossed the frontier, 
he should have considered it as a prohibition; but as it came 
after his crossing, he looked ujM)n it as an encouragement to go 
forward. 

So fully ha(Fthe Argeians counted on the success of tlicir 
iiemaxciicB warning transmitted by the heralds, that they had made 
Ajeus- little preparation for defence. Their dismay and con- 
pirndtr^ fusion wcrc very great: their property was still outlying, 
retiies, not yet removed into secure places, so that Agesipolis 

found much both to destroy and to appropriate. He carried his 
ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing himself on advancing 
a little farther than Agesilaus had gone in his invasion two years 
before. He was at last driven' to retreat by the terror of a flash of 
lightning in his camp, which killed seveijil persons. And a project 
which he had formed, of erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian 
frontier, was abandoned in consequence of unfavourable sacrifices.’ 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of Corinth, 
ij™™" Sparta and her enemies was prosecuted 

Asia- during the same vears both in the islands and on the 
Sparta to coast of Asia Minor; though our information is so 

dettu b the • i •» ® i n 

urcat King mipeitect that we can scarcely trace the thread ot events. 
Atbeiis. The defeat near Knidus (.394 b.c.),— the triumphant 
maritime force of Phamabazus and Konon at the Isthmus of 
Corinth in the ensuing year (393 B.C.), —the restoration of the 
Athenian Long Walls and fortified port,—and the activity of Konon 
with the fleet among the islaj|d® ^alarmed the Spartans with 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 7 , 7; Pauson. iii. was composed a long while after tlio 
5, 6. ' cveutB (^about B.c. a53—see Mx. Clin- 

It rutlier seems, by the language of ton’s Fast. Jl. in that year); and Uo- 
these two writers, that they look upon kratds exaggerates; mistaking the break- 
the monacing signs, by which Agesipolis up of the Lacedemonian empire for a 
was induced to depart, as marks of some resumption of the Athenian. Demo- 
displeasure ot the gods against his ex- stheii^ also (cont. Loptin. c. 16. p. 477) 
peUition. confounds the same two ideas; and even 

2 Xeu. Hellen. iv. 8, 12. Compare the Athenian vote of thanks to Konon, 
Tsokrates, Or. vii. (Areopag.) a. 13. perjMjtuated on a commemorative co- 
avdtnjf ykp vvi* tV lumn, countenanced the same impres- 

i/fiatv 6iroir€<ro^orjjJ aol jU€TA tV K3vctf- sion — K6votv ^X€e6e/xe(r« tovs 

.^ 0 $ saypaxlov /ud fterh. ri)y Tifio$iov 'ASnuctlwy ffvfi^iixovs, 
rrrpar'nylai', &c. This oration however 
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the idea of a second Athenian maritime empire, that they made 
every effort to detach thd*^ Persian force^'rom the side of their 
enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and artful man,' 
not unlike Lysander, was sent as envoy to Tiribazus 
(392 B.C.) ; whom we now find as Mtrap of Ionia in the "™‘ 
room of Tithraust^s, after having been satrap of Armenia 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus 
was newly arrived in Asia Minor, he had not acquired alBo, from 
that personal enmity against the Spartans, which the the «nu. 
.active hostilities of Derkyllidas and Agesilaus fiad in- 
spired to Pharnabazus and other Persians. Moreover jealousy 
between neighbouring satraps was an ordinary feeling, which 
Antalkidas now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To 
counteract his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiribazus, by the 
confederate enemies of Sparta—Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos: and Konon, as the envoy of Athens, was incautiously 
dispatched among the number. On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas 
offered, first, to abandon to the King of Persia alt the Greeks on 
the continent of Asia; next, as to alt the other Greeks, insular 
as well as continental, he required nothing more than absolute 
autonomy for each separate city, great and small." 'llie Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for himself, nor 
have any.motive for continuing the war against Sparta, when he 
should once be placed in possession of all the towns on the Asiatic 
coast, and when he should find both Sparta and Athens rendered 
incapable of annoying him, through the autonomy and disunion of 
the Hellenic world. But to neither of the two propositions of 
Antalkidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the 
first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus formally abandoning 
the Asiatic Greeks; ® as to the second proposition, guaranteeing 

^ Plutarch, Artaxerje. c. 22. broached by Antalkidas; and that their 

® Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12-14. objections to it were in part the cause 

® Biodor. xiv. 110. He affirms that why tbo discussions reported in the text 
these cities strongly objected to this broke oflf without result, 
concession, five years afterwards, when It is true -that Athens, during her 
the peace of Antalkidas was actually desperate struggles in the last years of 
concluded; but that they were forced the Peloponnesian War, had consented 
to give up their scruples and accept | to this concession, and even to greater, 
the peace including the concession, ' without doing herself any good (Thucyd. 
because they had not force enough to viii. 56), But she-was not now placed 
resist Persia and Sparta acting in hearty in circumstances so imperious as to 
alliance. force her to be equally yiwding. 

Hence we*may infer with certainty, Kato, in the Menexenus (c. 17. p. 
that they also objected to it during the 245), asserts that all the allies of* 
earlier discussions, when it was first 1 Athens — Boeotians, Corinthians, Ai*- 
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autonomy to every distinct city of Greece, they womld admit it 
AniiiikidB only under special reserves, which it did not OTt the 
'sumtider purposc of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the propo- 
sition went to break up (and was framed with that view) 
Siwi both the Boeotian confederacy tinder the preaden^ of 
Thebes, and the union betweeh Argos, and Corinth; 
worwTita ^bile it also deprived Athens of the chance of recovering 
till aiS' Bemnos, Imbros, and Skyros '—islands which had been 

possessed and recolonised by her since the first eom- 
uweeterms, nienoenient of the confederacy of Delos; indeed the 
two former, even from the time of Milliades the conqtieft)r oft 
Marathon. 

Here comttiences a new era in the policy of Sparta. That she 
HisHiityof should abnegate all pretension to maritime empire, is 
iiF“teepart noway difficult to understand—seeing that it had already 
denu'ied of been itrevocably overthCown by the defeat of Knidus. 

Nor can we wonder that she should abandon the Greeks 
0® I'be Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since this was 
ull^™i nothing more than she had already consented to do in 
autonomy. conventions with Tissaphertios and Cyrus during the 
latter years of the Peloponnesian War*—and consented, let us add, 
not under any of that stringent necessity which at the same time 
pressed Upon Athens, but simply with a view to the maximum of 
victory over an enemy already enfeebled. The events which 
followed the close of that war (recounted in a former chapter) had 
indeed induced her to alter her determination, and again to eqjwise 
their cause, But the real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, 
is, the full development of what had before existed in manifest 
tendency—hostility against all the partial land-confederacies of 
Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of universal auto* 
nomy for every town, g^eat or small. How this autonomy was 
construed and carried into aip we shall see hereafter; at present, 
we have only to note the first proclamation of it by Antalkidas in 
the name of Sparta. 

geians, be., were willing to Suiiender complimentary to Athens, must be fol- 
the Asiatic Oredu at the requudtioil of lowed oautiOuelf as to tnatiers of fact. 
Artaxerxds j but that the Athenians Plato goes the length of denying that 
alone resolutely stood out, and Were the Athenians subscribed the coQven> 
in Goneequence left without tmy allies, tion of Antalkidas. Arkteidee (Pana- 
The latter of this assertion, as then. p. 172) says that they were forced 
to Uie isolation of Athens from her to aubsoribe it, because all their allies 
allies, is oertfdnly not true; nor do I abandoned them. 
belieVe that the ^ies took essen^lly * Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 15f' 

• diife^nt views from Athwis on the ® See a striking passage in the Or. xii. 

point. The Menexenus, eloquent aud (Panathen.) of Isukrates, 110* 
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^ On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, from the 
peremptory opposition of Athens and the otiners. But he Anwwas 
was fortunate enough to gain the approbation and con- S™r*of 
fidence of Tiribazus; who saw so cle|rly how much both 
propositions tended to promote the interests and power fife'S 
of Persia, that he resolved to go up in person to court, 
and prevail on Artaxerxcs to*act in concert with Sparta. tiMS,r 
Though not daring to support Antalkidas openly, Tiri- Sto.' 
liazus secretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan 
fleet. He at the same time rendered to Sparta the far "“, 0 ^ 
more signal service of arresting and detaining Konon, 
pretending th^ the latter was acting contrary to the 
interests’ of the King.' Tliis arrest was a gross act of perfidy, 
since KHmon not only commanded respect in his character of envoy 
—but had been acting with the full confidence, and almost under 
the orders, of I’harnabazus. But the removal of an officer of so 
much ability,—the only man who possessed the confidence of 
l-’harnabazus,—was the most fatal of all impediments to the naval 
renovation of Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time 
to rebuild the Long Walls, before his means of action were thus 
.abruptly intercepterl. Bespccting his subsequent fate, there exist 
contradictory stories. According to one, he was put to death by 
the Persians in prison; according to another, he found means to 
escape and again took refuge with Evagoras in (lyprus, in which 
island he afterwards died of sickness.® The latter story appears 
undoubtedly to be the true one. But it is certain that he never 
afterwards had the means of performing any public service, and 
that bis career was cut short by this treacherous detention, just 
at the moment when its promise was the most splendid for his 
country. 

Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems to have been 
detained there for the purpose of «oneerting measures 
against Evagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, whose 
revolt from Persia was on the point of breaking out. But '•W'S “wa 
the Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon to 
show any countenance to the propositions of Sparta or of 
Antalkidas. Oh the contrary, Struthas, who was sent woct 
down to Ionia as temporary substitute for Tiribazus, full I>accidfl0m(j- 
of anxiety to avenge the ravages of Agesilaus, acted with luHtu. 

Xon. llolleu. iv. 8,10; Diodor. xiv. stoph.) e. 41, 42, 4^ Cornelius Nepos, 
ti.'). Conon, c. ft; Isokra^s, Or. iv. (Paae-'' 

2 Lysias, Or, six. (Do Bon. Ari- gyr.) s. 180, ^ 
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vigorous hostility sfgainst the Lacedsemoniaus, and manifested 
friendly dispositions towards Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first taking the 
B.C. 3M. command of the Cyreian army in Asia Minor, after their 
KSs”* return from ThraceJ received orders again to act as head 
Cmr*’ Lacedmmonian forces in Asia against Struthas. 

tomSi commander, witl^an army estimated by Dio- 

dorus at 8000 men,' marched from Ephesus into the 
iBntam. intenor, and began his devastation of the territory de¬ 
pendent on Persia. But his previous command, though he w'as 
personally amiable,* had been irregular and disorderly, and it was 
soon obse'rved that the same defects were now yet more prominent, 
aggravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. Aware 
of his rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode of attack,t§trutha8 
laid a snare for him by sending a detachment of cavalry to menace 
the camp, just when Thimbron had concluded his morning meal in 
company with the flute-player Thersander—the latter not merely 
an exceljent musician, but jiossessed of a full measure 4 )f Spartan 
courage. , Starting from his tent at the news, ITiinibron with 
Thersander, waited only to collect the few troops immediately 
at hand, without even leaving any orders for the remainder, and 
hastened to repel the assailants; who gave way easily, and seduced 
him into a pursuit. Presently Struthas himself, appearing with a 
numerous and well-arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour 
the disorderly detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and 
Thersander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-pr6paied for 
a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. They were broken, 
warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A few who 
contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, found shelter in the 
neighbouring cities.® 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the‘Persian cavalry, displays 
S.C. 390. a degree of vigour and ability which, fortunately for the 
n sent to Greeks, was rarely seen in Persian operations. Our 
Miiibron. scanty information does not enable us to trace its con¬ 
sequences. We find Diphridas sent out soon after by the Lacedae¬ 
monians, along with the admiral Ekdikns, as successor of Thimbron, 
to bring together the remnant of the defeated army, and to protect 

> Diodor. liv. 99. [ repos arporriyis- oMi ykp lopirow nt- 

® Xoo. Hollen. iv. 8, 22. 6e i tov at rov erdparos riSoytti, dAA’ del, 

oSros ieiip (DiphlSdas) eSj^apis re! srp^s ^ eXrt tpy<p^rovro.%rrparrev. 
obx fs-roy roi Siptffpoiyos, poA- “ Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 18, 19. 

\iy re trvyrerecypLeyos, Kol iyxeipririicd- I 
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. those cities which had contributed to form it • Diphridas—a man 
• with all the popular qualities of his predecessor, but a better and 
more careful officer—is said to have succeeded to some extent in 
this difficult mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive the 
son-in-law of Struthas swith his wife (as Xenophon had captured 
Asidates), he obtained a sufficiently large ransom to enable him to 
pay his troops for some time,' But it is evident that his achieve¬ 
ments were not considerable, and that the Ionian Greeks on the 
continent are now left to make good their position, as they can, 
against the satrap at Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes; which 
island (as has been mentioned already) had revolted ,,, 391 ,, 
from Sparta about five years before (a few mouths IjHcedsemn- 
auteri(^ to the battle of Knidus), dispossessed the JUioilcs - 
Lysandnan oligarchy, and established a democratical in 
government. But since that period, an opposition-party 
in the island had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correMondencc with the oligarchical exiles; who on their 
side warmly solicited aid Irom Sparta, representing that Rhodes 
would otherwise become thoroughly dependent on Athens. Accord¬ 
ingly the Lacedmmoniatis sent eight triremes across the AEgean 
under the command of Ekdikus; the first of their ships of war 
which had crossed since the defeat of Knidus.® Thohgh the 
Perso-Athenian naval force in the Aigean bad been either dis¬ 
missed or paralysed since the seizure of Konon, yet the Rhodian 
government possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides 
considerable force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not even 
land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. For¬ 
tunately, Teleutias the Lacedmmonian was now in the Corinthian 
Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which were no longer required 
there; since Agesilaus and he had captured Lechmum a few 
montlis before, and destrgyed the maritime force of the Corinthians 
in those waters. He was now directed to sail with his squadron 
out of the Corinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, 
and take the command of the whole fleet for operations off Rhodes. 
On passing by Samos, he persuaded the inhabitants to embrace the 
cause of Sjwrta,, and to furnish him with a few ships; after which 
he went onward to Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he found 
himself at the head of twenty-seven triremes.® In his way from 

' Xeii. Hellon. iv. 8, 21, 22. Diodorus fiiv. 97) agrees in tliis 

- Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21. number of 27 triremes, and in the fact 

® Xon. Hellen. iv, 8, 2:1. of aid having been obtained fi-om Samos, 
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Knidus to Bhodes^lie accidentally fell in with the Athenian 
admiral Philokrates, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the ■ 
aid of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was 
fortunate enough to carry them all as prisoners into Knidus, where 
he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with Ws fleet, thus 
augmented to thirty-seven Sail, to Ehodes. Here he established a 
fortified post, enabling the oligarchical parly to carry on an active 
civil war. But-he was defeated in a battle—his enemies lieing 
decidedly the stronger force in the island, and mastera of all the 
cities.' 

The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his contention against 
TiwAtiK- Artaxerxes, was at this moment an unfortunate and 
perplexing circumstance for Athens, since slie was to- 
lying upon Persian aid against Sparta, ond sinre Sparta 
JvSb which was bidding against her for it But the allianc^as one 
which she could not lightly throw off. For Fivagoras 
liMiS* harboured Konon with the remnant of the 

b^mMn- Athenian fleet after the disaster of JEgospotami, but had 
conTCuient. earned a grant of citizenship and the honouPof a statue 
at Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary, in procuring that Persian aid 
which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal combatant in 
that battle, before the commencement of his dissension with Arta- 
xerxea** It would have been every way advantageous to Athens 
at this moment to decline assisting Evagoras, since, (not to mention 
the probability of offending the Persian court) ghe had more than 
enough to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for 
purposes more -essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 


which, island was persuaded to detach 
itself from Athens. Jiut he recounts 
the circumstances in a veiy different 
manner. He represents the oligarchi¬ 
cal party in Rhodes as liaving risen in 
insurrection, and beccune mastera of 
the island: he does not name Teleutias, 
but Eudoldmus (Ekdikiis?), Diphilus 
(Bij^ridos?), and Philodikus, as com¬ 
manders. * 

The statement of Xenophon deserves 
the greater credence, in my judge¬ 
ment. His means of information, as 
well as bis interest, about Teleutias 
(the brother of Agesilaus) wei^ con¬ 
siderable. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 24-26. 

Although the three ancient Rhodian 
cities (Lindufi, lalsus, and Eameims) 
had c^esced (see Biodor. xiii. 75) a 
few yeaw before into the great city of 


Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and 
celebrated—yet they still continued to 
exist, and apparently as fortified places. 
For Xenophon sp^s of the demo¬ 
crats in Rhodes as r6.s re 
&o. 

Whetl^ tlie Philokrates here named 
as rhiloh'dtes son of Uphialih, is the 
same person as the ^ilokrat^ accueed 
in the Thirtieth Oration of Lysias— 
cannot be certainly made out. It is 
postdble enough that there might be 
two contemporary Athenians bearing 
this name, which would explain the cir- 
eumstence that Xenophon here names 
the father EphialtSs—a practice occa¬ 
sional with him, but not common. 

* Isokrat^s, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 67, 
68, 82; Epi^la Philippi ap. Demo- 
sthen. Orat. p. 101. c. 4. 
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80 ri<TO oonaderatioiis of prudence, the paramoum reelings of prior 
obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential citizens who had 
formed connexions in Cyprus, determined the Athenians to identify 
themselves with his gallant struggles^ (of which I shall speak 
more fully presently). So little was fickleness,^r instability, or the 
easy oblivion of past feelings, a part of their real nature—though 
historians have commonly denounced it as among their prominent 
qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokrates, however, and 
the consequent increase of the Lacodremonian naval force B.C. 3S9. 
at Rhodes, compelled the Athenians to postpone fiirthcr 
aid to Evagoras, and to arm forty triremes under Thra- wittu fiwt 

o • j from AtbotiA 


sybulus for the Asiatic coast; no inconsiderable effort, 
when we recollect that four years before, there was 
scarce^ a single trireme in Peirreus, and not even a 


acquisUions 
111 the HpI- 

wall of defence around the place. Though sent imme- 
diately for the assistance of Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it ex- 
})cdient to go first 'to the Hellespont; probably from extreme want 
of money to pay his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupation 
of Abydos, yet there was no Lacedremonian fleet in the strait; so 
tliat Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the alliances of Athens 
both on the Euroj)ean and the Asiatic side—the latter being under 
the friendly satrap Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian 
princes, Seuthes and Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought 
both of them into amicable relations with A^ens, and then moved 
forward to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance with 
Athens; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance was still 
further cemented by the change of its government into a demo¬ 
cracy. Having established friendship with the opposite city of 
Cbalkedon, and being thus master of the Bosphorus, he sold the 
tithe of the commercial ships sailing out of the Euxine; ® leaving 
doubtless an adequate force to exact it This was a striking 
evidence of revived Athenian maritime power, which seems also to 
have been now extended more or less to Samothrace, Thasus, and 
the coast of Thrace.® 

From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mitylene, which was 


> lifsias, Orat. xir. (De BonU Ari- 
oph.) 8. 27-44. 

2 Xm, Hellen. iv. 8, 25-27. 

Foiybiua (iv. 38-47) gives instructive 
remarks and information about the 
imjmrtanoe of Byzaatium and its very 
peculiar position, in the ancient world 


—as well as about the dues charged on 
the merchant-vessels going in to, or 
coming out of, the Euxine—and the 
manner in which these dues pressed 
upon general trade. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 7. 
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already in friendship with Atliens; though Methynina atwl the 
Tt™7bu- maintained by a force 

under the Lacedaemonian harmost Therimachus. With 
leviM ran- the £iid of the Mitylenaeans, and of the exiles from other 

along tS* Lesbian eities, Thrasybulus marched to the borders of 

cojist— ]ae Mcthyrana, where he was met by Therimachus; who had 

AspendNls. also brought together his utmost force, but was now com¬ 
pletely defeated, and slain. The Athenians thus became masters 
of Antissa and Ercsus, where they were enabled to lery a valuable 
contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory territory of 
Methymna. Nevertheles.s Thrasybulus, in spite of farther help 
from Chios and Mitylene, still thought himself not in a situation 
to go to Rhodes with advantage. Perhaps he was not sure of pay 
in advance, and the presence of unpaid troops in an e:^au8ted 
island might be a doubtful benefit.. Accordingly, he sailed from 
Lesbos along the western and sonthern coast of Asia Minor, 
levying contributions at Halikarnassus ' and other places, until he 
came to Aspendus in Pamphylia ; irhere he also obtained money 
and was about to depart with it, when some misdeeds committed 
by his soldiers so exasperated the inhabitants that they attacked 
him by night unprepared in his tent, and slew him.® 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any one else, 
CharactiT Athens owed not only her renovated democracy, but its 
bolus. Wise, generous, and nannonious working, after renovation. 
Evep the philo-Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon 
him a marked and unalFected eulogy.® His devoted patriotism in 
commencing and prosecuting the struggle against the Thirty, at a 
time when th|^ not only were at the height of their power, but 
had plausible ground for calculating on the full auxiliary strength 
of Sparta, deserves high admiration. But the feature which stands 
yet more eminent in his character—a feature infinitely rare in the 
Grecian character generally—is, that the energy of a successful 
leader was combined with complete absence both of vindictive 
antipathies for the past, and of overbearing ambition for himself. 
Content to live himself as a simple citizen under the restored 
democracy, he taught his countrymen to forgive an oligarchical 
party from whom they had suffered atrocious wfongs, and set the 

1 Lysias, Or. iiviii. cont. Ei-g. s. 1, near Lesbos — which Xenophon does 

20. not notice, and whicli seems impri>- 

2 Xen. Helien. iv. 8, 28-30; Diodor. liable. 

xiv. 94. 8 Xen. Hollon. iv. 8. 31. Kai e#>a<ri'K 

The latter states that Thrasybulua fiovXos /xkv fid?^ Bokw ctyaffiis 
lost twenty-three triremes by a storm ftwi, ohm h€\€hij<rty. 
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cxaftipfe himself of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property". 
The generosity of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, 
because it was at the same time dictated by flie highest political 
prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias against Ergokles (a 
citizen who served in the Athenian fleet on this last expedition), 
in which the latter is accused of gross peculation—insinuations 
against Thrasybuliis, of having countenanced the deliiiqueffcy, 
tliough coupled with praise of his general character. Even the 
words as they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence ; 
but when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the death 
of Thriisybulus, they are entitled to no weight at all,' 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybuliis. After 
the death of the latter, we may conclude that the fleet 
went to Rhodes, its original destination—tliough Xeno- 
phon does not expressly say so ; the rather as ncitlicr 
Teleutias nor any subsequent I.ared»monian comiuaiider a|t.uwi ihe 

7 ^ 1 • 1 1 • ' p J.act.'d)enio- 

a])pimrs to have become master of the island, in spite oi nhtub. 
the considerable force which they had there assembled? The 
Lacedaemonians however, on their side, being also much in want 
of money, Teleutias was obliged (in the same manner as the 
Athenians) to move from island to island, levying contributions as 
he could? 

When the news of the successful proceedings of Thrasybulus at 
Byzantium and the Hellespont, again establishing a toll for the 
profit of Athens, reached Sparta, it excited so much anxiety, tliat 
Anaxibius, having great influence with the Ephors of the time, 


* Lysias, cont. Ergo. Or. xxviii. s. 9. 

Ergokles is charged in this oration 
with gross abuse of power, oppression 
towards allicH and citizens of Athens, 
and ]»eculation for his own profit, dur¬ 
ing the course of the expedition of 
Thi-aRybuIus; wh^ is indirectly accused 
of conniving at such misconduct. It 
appears that the Atheuiaus, as soon as 
they were informed that Tlirasyhulus 
had established the toll in the Bospho¬ 
rus, iiassed a decree that an account 
sliouM be amt home of all moneys 
exacted from the Various cities, and 
that the colleagues of Thrasybulus 
should come home to go through the 
audit (a, f>)} implying (so far as wo 
can understand what is thus briefly 
noticed} that Thrasybiilus himself 
Hliould 'liot be obliged to come home, 
but might stay on his Hellespontine or 
Asiatic comnmiKl. Ergokl6B, however, 

VOL. Yl. 


probably one of these colleagues, re¬ 
sented this <lecree fis an insult, and 
advised Thrasybulus to seize Byzan¬ 
tium, to retain the fleet, and to marry, 
the daughter .of tlie Thracian prince 
Seuthca. It is also affirmed in the 
oration that the fleet had come home in 
very bad condition (a. 2-4), and that 
the money, levied with so much cri¬ 
minal abuse, had been either squandered 
or fraudulently appropiiatod. 

We learn from another oration that 
Ergokles was condemned to death. 
His property was confiscated, and was 
said to amount to 'iO talents, ihoiigh 
he had been poor before the expedi¬ 
tion ; but nothing like that amount 
was discovei'ed after tho sentence of 
confiscation (Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. I’hi- 
lokrat, 8. d). 

» Xen. Heileu. iv. 8, 91. 

8 Xen. Ilcllen. v. 1, 2. 

2 L 
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prevailed on tliem to send him out as liarmost to Abydos, in the 
AniaiMns rooDi of Derkyllidas, who had now been in that po^t for 
OTaJia several ytars. Having been the officer originally em* 
ployed to procure the revolt of the place, from Athens 
FSjrato (in 411 n.c.);’ Derkyllidas had since rendered service 
-sMgor- i^eutial in preserving it to Sparta, during the 

extensive desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. 
^^“1^ il^ supposed, that he ought to Imve checked 
oio strait, tiie aggressive plans of Thrasybulus j moreover Anaxibius 
promised, if a small force were entrusted to him, to put down 
effectually the newly-revived Athenian influence. He was pre¬ 
sumed to know well those regions, in which he had once already 
been admiral, at the moment -when Xenophon and the Cyreian 
•army first returned: the harshness, treachery, and corruption, 
which he displayed in his dealing with that gallant body of men, 
have been already recounted in a former chapter.® With three 
triremes, and funds for the jtay of 1000 mercenary troops, Anaxi¬ 
bius accordingly went to Abydos. He began his operations with 
considerable vigour, both against Athens and against Phaniabaaus. 
While he anned a land-force, which he employed in making in¬ 
cursions oil the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, 
—^he at the same time reinforced his little squadron by three 
triremes out of the harbour of Abydos, so that he became strong 
enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing along the Hellespont 
to Athens or to her allies.* The force which Thrasybulus had left 
at Byzantium to secure the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to 
its object without farther addition. 

Fortunately, Iphikrates was at this moment disengaged at 
ntoneVmd -^t^cns, having recently returned from Corinth with his 
4Stifhu®‘ peltasts, for whom doubtless employment was 

wanted. He was accordingly sent with 1200 peltasts 
ilasiSS^ triremes, to combat Anaxibius .in the Helles- 

gcmio pont: which now became again the scene of conflict, as 
Anaxibius. it had been in the latter years of the Peloponnesian War; 
the Atlienians from the European side, the LacedtEmoniaiiiS'from 
the Asiatic. At first the warfare consisted of desultory, privateer¬ 
ing, and money-levying excursions on both sides.‘ But at length, 
the watchful genius of IphikratSs discovered opportunity for a sue- 

* ThucycL viii. 61; compare Xenopli. rpSirov X]?(rTis ^laurtfivovres itoK^iiovv 

Anab. v. 24, itkkifKais . ^Onus, Smoliji S>tnr«p 

2 See a^ve, Chapter Ixxi. ipyvpoKoylaif Hravafrivhtv- 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 82, 33. ic4vai. 

* Xen. Ilellen. iv. 8, 35, 36. rh iih | 
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fcssfiil stratagem. Anaxiblus, having just drawn the town of 
Antandrns into his alliance, had marched thither for the purpose of 
leaving a garrison in it, with his LacedaDmonian and mercenary 
forces, as well as 200 hoplitos from Ahy^os itself. Ills way lay 
across the mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of the 
Gulf of Adramy^jiiim. Accordingly Iphikrates, foreseeing thal he 
would speedily return, crossed over in the night from the Clior- 
soncse, and planted himself in amhush on the line of return march, 
at a point where it traversed the desert and n)ountaiiiou.s extremi¬ 
ties of the Ahydene territory, near the gold mines of Kreinastc. 

#The triremes whicli carried him across were ordered to sail up the 
strait on the next day, in order that Anaxihius might be apprised 
of it, and might suppose Ipliikrates to be cmjdoyed on his ordinary 
money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxihius returned 
oil the next day, without the least suspicion of any enemy I'cfrai and 
at hand, marching in careless order and with long- Anaxiwus. 
stretched files, as well from the narrowness of the mountain path 
as from the circumstance that he was in the friendly territory of 
Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had unfortunately either 
omitted the raornlpg sacrifice, or taken no pains to ascertain that 
the vlrtiins were favourable; so Xenophon informs us,' witli that 
constant regard to the divine judgements and divine warnings 
which pervades both the Hellenica. and the Anabasis. Iphikrates 
having suffered the Abydones who were in the van to pass, sud¬ 
denly sprang from his ambush, to assault Anaxihius with the Lace¬ 
daemonians and the mercenaries, as they descended the mountain 
pass into the plain of Kreinaste. Ills appearance struck terror 
and confusion into the whole army; unprepared in its disorderly 
array for stedfast resistance—even if the minds of the soldiers had 
been ever so well strung—^against well-trained peltasts, who were 
sure to prevail over hopHtes not in steady rank. To Anaxihius 
himself, the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and 
there remained no other resource for him except to die like a 
brave man. Accordingly, desiring his shield-hearer to hand to 
hand to him his shield, he said to those around him—“ Friends, 
my honour commands me to die here; but do you hasten away and 
save yourselves before the enemy close with us.” Such order was 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 36. 'O ‘Am- Kal h teal Jfrt ^kov^ rvv 

iiTreropc^fTO, dirayrciyrwv, rhy ^I^iKpdrvy dyairfirAfv~ 

oujj- rwy ItpSiv ytytvrjfxiyuv Ktvai rify M T\poiKoyyi) 0 'oVf ifX(\4ffTfpoy 
iKttvp 

'ra<ppov4}(ra.s. in 8itt (piKlcis re ^vopt^ero 

m 2 L 2 
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hardly required to determine his panicHstricken troops, who €ed 
with one accord towards Abydos; while Anaxibius MinSelf awaited 
firmly the‘approach of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on 
the spot No less than twelve Spartan harmostS, those who had. 
been expelled from th%ir various governments by the defeat of 
Knidus, and who had remained ever since nnc(pr Derkyllidas at 
Abydos, stood with the like courage and shared his fate. Such 
disdain of life hardly surprises us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, 
to whom preservation by flight was “no true preservation” (in the 
language of Xenophon'), but simply prolongation of life under in* 
tolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater remark is,, 
that the youth to whom Anaxibius was tenderly attached and who 
was his constant companion, could not endure to leave him, stayed 
fighting by his side, and perished by the Siime honourable death.® 
So strong was the mutual devotion which this relation between 
persons of the male sex inspired in the ancient Greek mind. With 
these exceptions, no one else made any attempt to stand. All 
fled, and were pursued by Iphrikates as far as the gates of Abydos, 
with the slaughter of 50 out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 
of the remaining troops. 

This well-planned and succa|»ful exploit, whjje it added to the 
TheAtire- rcputation of IphikratSs, rendered the Athenians again 
masters of the Bosphorous and the Hellespont, ensuring 
Srurfii tl*® J®vy of the dues and the transit of their trading- 

vessels. But while the Athenians were thus carrying on 
naval- war at Rhodes and the llellcspoiit, they began to 
experience annoyance nearer home, from ASgina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peirmus, as Perikles 
Tiw Wind was wont to call it) had been occupied fifty years before 
itl put by a population eminently hostile to Athens, afterwards 
hhtory. conquered and expelled by her—at last again- captured 
in the new Sbode which they had obtained in Laconia—and put 
to death by her order. During the Peloponnesian War, jEgina 
bad been tenanted by Athenian citizens as outsettiers or kleruchs; 
all of whom had been driven in after the battle of vEgospotaml. 
The island was then restored by Lysander to the remnant of the 
former population—as many of them at least as he could find. 


* See the remarks a few pages back, 
upon the defeat aud destruction of the 
Lacedaemonian mora by lphiki’atSs, near 
Lechaeum, page 496. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. Koi ri 


r # 

iraiSjKa fcerroi airr^ irospcjutti'f, ical ruy 
AaKfSaifxoy[wy Si raiv irvyt\7f\i)9Sruy Ac 
ruy ir<i\eafy apfioerr^potv &s S{iS4K» /*«- 
(TvyawiSayify oi &Khu 
ycin*s In-tirror. 
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These new JEginetans, though doubtless animated by associa¬ 
tions highly unfavourable to Athens, had nevertheless 
remained not only at ^ace, but also in reciprocal com» 
merce, with her, until a considerable time after the """war 

4 ^ ’ witii Aint*ns 

battle of Knidus and the rebuilding of her Long Walls. 

And so they would have continued, of their own accord— 
since they could gain but little, and were likely to lose 
all the security of their traffic, by her hostility—^had they awlert by 
not been forced to commence the war by Eteonikus, the «u renlark- 
Lacedasmonian hannost in the island ; ’ one amidst many Lrit,'"*”' 
examples of the manner in which the smaller Grecian Heantcii. 
states were dragged into war, without any motive of their own, by 
the ambition of^the greater—by Sparta as well as by Athens.” 
With the concurrence of the Ephors, Eteoijikus authorised and 
encouraged alt iElginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on 
Attica; which aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering 
considerable inconvenience, by sending a force of ten triremes to 
block up jEgina from the sea, with a body of hoplites under Pam- 
philus to construct and occupy a permanent fort in the island. 
This squadron, however, was soon driven off (though Pamphilus 
still continued to occupy the fi|||^) by Teleutias, who came to 
jEgina on hearing of the blockade; having been engaged, wdth 
the fleet which he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition among 
the Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions. He seems 
to have been now at the term of his year of command, and while 
he was at iEgina, his successor Hierax arrived from Sparhi on his 
way to Rhodes to supersede him. The fleet was accordingly 
handed over to Hierax at yEgina, while Teleutias went directly 
home to Sparta. So remarkable was his popularity among the 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 1. Sc TreiAtj' ; from Sparta, after having obtained the 
4 4v rij Alyiy^^ /col I coneeut of the Ephors Ka\ 

XpviMtviov tW irpladw xp6vQV rwv Aiyi- roTs that he issued the letters 

yrjTuy irphs roi/s ^AdijuaiovSf iirel <pa- of marque. 
ytp&s Kari BdAaTTto' 4iro\efieiro 6 irA- Schneider’s note explains 

Kol ro7s 4<p6pois, itpinai ffd^y incorrectly, in iny judge- 

rby 0ov\6/i€Vfiv 4 k ‘At- luent. 

riK^is. * Compare Xen. Helleh. vi. 3, 8; 

The meaning of the word irdMv here Thucyd. iii. 13. The old -.^Iginetaii 
is not easy to determine, since (aa antipathy against Athens, ■#lien thus 
Schneider remarka) not a word had again instigated, continued for a consi- 
been said before about ^ presence of derable time. A year or two iifter- 
Eteonikus at ilSgina. P||Baps we may wards, when the philosopher l‘lato was 
explain it by supperaing that Eteonikus taken to JEgxna to be sold «s a slave, 
found the iEginetaais reluctant to en- it was death to any Atheniafj to laud in 
ge in the war, and that he did not the island (Aristidds, Or. xlvi. p. 384; 

:e to invqjve them in it without first p. 306 Dindorf; Di^enSs,Laeti. lii. 19; 
going to Sparta to consult the Ephors. Plutarch, Dion. c. 5). 

It was on 0 >ming back to iEgina (T<^A.i»') 
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seamen, that numbers of them accompanied him down to the 
water-edge, testifying their regret and attachment by qtowning 
him with vlfceaths or pressing his hand. Some, wlio came down' 
too late, when he was already under weigh, cast .tlieir wreaths on 
the sea, uttering prayers for his health and happiness.' 

Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remmuing fleet 
11 . 0 .38a. ■ which Teleutias, had brought from that island, left his 
piSnio subordinate Gorgopas as harmost at JEgina with 
twelve triremes ; a force which protected the island com- 
pletely, and caused the fortified post occupied by the 
Athenians under Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, in- 
tomimton somuch that after an interval of four months, a special 

AiitalUOM , . , , , 

to Asia. decree was passed at Athens to setld a uj|jierous squadron 
and fetch away the garrison. As the Tl'iginetan privateers, aided 
by the squadron of Gorgopas, now recommenced their annoyances 
against Attica, thirteen Athenian triremes were put in equipment 
under Eunomus as a guard-squadron against vEgina. But Gor¬ 
gopas and his squadron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort 
Antalkidaa, the new Lacedaemonian admiral sent to Asia chiefly 
for the purpose of again negotiating with Tiribaziis. On retuniing 
back, after landing Antalkidas|p, Ephesus, Gorgopas fell in with 
Eunomus, whose pursuit however he escaped, landing at iEgina 
just before sunset. The Athenian admiral, after watching for a 
short time until he saw the Lacedamoiiian seamen out of their 
vessels and ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a 
^ight to prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorgopas, 
causing his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re-embarked 
and pursued; keeping on the track by means of the hght, aud 
taking care not to betray himself either by the noise of oars or by 
the chant of the Keleustes. Eunomus had no suspicion of the 
accompanying enemy. Just after he had touched land near Capo 


^ Xen. lleJlen. v. 1, 'O Se T€- 
\€i;r^as, fxaKopKlInara 8^ 
ttJ'KoSf, &c. ,, 

This description of the seono at the 
departure of'TeloutiM (for whom, as 
weU as for bis brother Agesilaus, Xe¬ 
nophon a^pays manifests a markod sym¬ 
pathy) is extremely interesting. The 
reflection too, with which Xenophon 
follows it up, deserves notice — “I 
know well that in tbe^o incidents I am 
not recounting any outlay of money, 
or danger incurred, or memorable stiw- 
tagem. But by ZMs, it docs seem to 
me worth a man’s wlule to reflect, by 
what sort of conduct Teleutias created 


such dispositions in his soldiers. This 
is a true man’s achievement, more pre¬ 
cious than any outlay or rniy danger.” 

What Xenophon here ghmcea at in 
the case of l^leutias, is *the scheme 
worked out in detail in the romance 
of the Cyroptedia (vi 
—the exercising command in such man¬ 
ner as to willing and obedieoit 
subjects touched upon indirectly 
iu various oWis other compositions— 
the niero, tho CEconomicus, and por¬ 
tions of tliG Memorabilia. The ideal of 
govemmeut, as it present^ itself to 
Xou^ihou, was the pateimt dospotism, 
or something like it. - 
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Z6st&* in Attica, when his men were in the act of disembarking, 
Goi^pas gave signal by trumpet to attack. After a short action 
by moonlight, four of tlie Athenian squadrons were' cafltured, and 
and carried off to ASgina; with the remainder, Eunomus escaped 
to Peiraeus.' 

This victory, rendering both Gorgopas and the AEginetans con¬ 
fident, laid them open to a stratagem skilfully planned by OdrgfipftH ia 
the Athenian Chabrias. That officer, who seems to have aCRina, 
been dismissed from Corinth as Iphikratos had been be- mlrS, 
fore liim, was now about to conduct a force of ten tri- Kliinii 
remes and 800 peltasts to the aid of Evagoras ; to whom 
the Athenians were thus paying their debt of gi-atitude, 
though they could ill spare any of their forces from home. Ori"™. 
Chabrias, passing over from Peirmus at night, landed without 
being perceived in a desert, place of the coast of yl<lgina, and 
planted himself in ambush with his peltasts at some little distance 
inland of the Ilerakleion or temple of llcrakle-s, amidst hollow 
ground suitable for concealment He had before made arrange¬ 
ment with another squadron and a body of hoplites under "Demm- 
netus; who arrived at day-break and landed in Angina at a point 
called Tripyrgia, about two mileswdistant from the Herakleion, but 
farther removed from the city. As goon as their arrival became 
known, Gorgopas hastened out of the city to repel them, with all 
the troops he could collect, yEginetans as well as marines out of 
the ships of war—and eight Spartans who happened to be his com¬ 
panions in the island. In their march from the city to attack tlj^ 
new comers, they had to pass near the Ilerakleion, and therefore 
near the troops in ambush; who, as soon as Gorgopas and those 
about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and attacked them in 
the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less completely than that 
of Iphikrates at Abydos against Anaxibius. Gorgopas and the 
Spartans near him were slain, the rest were defeated, and com¬ 
pelled to flee with considerable loss back to the city.® 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voyage to 
Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side of rbeure- 

’ * * I TT n ” a«momikn 

Ai,gina, that Demmnetus iuso w'as sent to the Hellespont 
to reinforce Iphikrates, For some time indeed, the unpibund 
Lacedmmonian shini' at Angina did notliing. Eteonikus, ni tcicu- 

, . ° 1 1 1 1 -lU tteissent 

who was sent as successor to Gorgopas,® could neither tiiitiiorto 

persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, since he tou. 

1 Xtin. Hellen. v. 1, 6-10. Hellen. v.,1, I'J; Bom^ciietiiA is found 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 12, 13. at the Hellesroul, v. 1, 26 

® So wo may coucludo Aom Xon. 
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had no funds, while their pay was in arrears; so that Athens with 
her coast and her trading-vessels remained altogether unmolested. 
At length the Lacedmmonians were oUiged to send again to 
yEgina Teleutias, the most popular and hest-belov^ of all their 
commanders, whom the seamen wclcdmed with the utmost delight. 
Addressing them under the influence of this first impresdon, 
immediately after he had oft'ered sacrifice, he told them plainly that 
ho had brought with him no money, but that he had come to put 
them in the way of procuring it; tliat he should himself touch 
nothing until they were amply provided, and should require of 
them to bear no more hardship or fatigue than he went through 
himself: that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger as well as toil, in the cause 
of duty ; that it became valiant men to seek their pay, not by 
cringing to any one, but by their own swords at the cost of enemies. 
And be engaged to find them the means of doing this, provided 
they would now again manifest the excellent qualities which he 
knew them by experience to possess.' 

This‘‘address completely won over the seamen, who received it 
with shouts of applause ; desiring Teleutias to give his orders 
forthwith, and promising ready obedience. “ Well (said he), now 
go and get your suppers, as you were intending to do; and then 
come immediately on ship-board, bringing with you provisions for 
one day. Advance me thus much out of your own means, that we 
5y the will of the gods, make an opportune voyage.” “ 

^In spite of the emljfent popularity of Teleutias, the men would 
Biiadt'-n anil probably have refused to go on board, had he told them 
SiiStS' beforehand his intention of sailing with his twelve- tri- 
remes straight into the harbour of Peiraeus. At first sight, 
1VTOU8. enterprise seemed insane, for there were triremes in 

it more than sufficient to overwhelm him. But he calculated on 
finding them all unprepared, with seamen as well as officers in their 
lodgings ashore, so that he could not only strike terror and do 
damage, but%ven realize half an hour’s plunder before preparations 
could be made to resist him. Such was the security which now 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 14-17. tinent meaning. Teleutias had no 

Xen. iiollen. t. 1, 18. ‘'Aytre, Z money; yet it was necessary for bis 
5e<nr?7<raT€ hirtp kcH &s purpose that the seamen should oprae 

irpovapd(rxfr€ U fioi /tiSy furnished with one day’s provision 
ii^4pas ffiTOtr hreira ivl ras beforeliand. Accordingly he is oblW 

X to ask to get provision for thfm- 

fveaetbs mKfi, 4v Kaipip selves, or to letid it, as it were, to him • 

Schneider doubts whether the words though they were already so dissatisfied 
irpoirapd(rx«Tf St fiM are correct. But from not having received their pay 
they seem to me to bear a very per- 
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reigned tl^ere, especially since the-death of Gorgopas, that no one 
dreamt qf an attack. The harbour was open, as it had bt en forty 
yesa^ before, when Brasidas (in the third year- of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian Waj^ attempted the like enterprise from the jwrt of Megara.' 
Even then, at the maximum of the Athenian naval power, it was 
an enterprise possible, simply because every one considered it to 
be impossible; and it only 'failed' because the assailants became 
terrified and flinched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of vEgina, 
without telling any one whither he was going. Rowing 
leisurely, and allowing his men alternate repose on their 
oars, he found himself before morning within half a mile 
of Peirmus, where he waited until day was just dawning, -ivifoous 
and then led his squadron straight into the harbour. pSfr, ‘ 
Everything turned out as he expected; there was not the away in 
least idea of being attacked, nor the least preparation for 
defence. Not a single trireme was manned or in fighting condition, 
but several were moored without their crews, together with merchant- 
vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the captains 
of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and disable them; 
but by no means to damage the beaks of their own ships by trying 
to disable the merchant-^iips. Even at that early hour, many 
Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of the unexpected assailants 
struck every one with surprise and consternation. Loud and vague 
cries transmitted the news through all Peirams, and from Peirapus 
up to Athens, where it was believed thatgjieir harbour was actumlly 
taken. Every man having run home for his arras, the whole force 
of the city rushed impetuously down thither, with one accord— 
hoplitos as well as horsemen. But before such succours could 
arrive, Teleutias had full time to do considerable mischief. His 
seamen boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some even 
jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid hands on the 
tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom they saw near, and 
carried them away captive. Various smaller vessels with their 
entire cargoes were also towed away ; and even tlu-ee or four tri¬ 
remes. With all these Teleutias sailed safely out of Peiraeus, 
sending some of his squadron to escort the prizes to .iEgina, while 
he himself with the remainder sailed southward along the coast. 
As he was seen to come out of Peirmus, his triremes were mis- 

• 


Thucyd. ii. 94. 
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taken for Athenian, and exdted no alarm ; so that he thp captured 
several fishing-boats, and passage-boats coming with passengers 
from the islands to Athens—together with some roerchanfrnen 
carrying corn and other goods, at Sunium. All were calried safely 
into jEgina.' 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted and 
executed without the loss of a man, procured for him a 
ws plentiful booty, of which probably not the least valuable 

portion consisted in the men seized as captives. When 
soW at dEgina, it yielded so large a return that he was 
enabled to pay down at once a month’s pay to his seamen ; 
meroe. tiecame more attached to him than ever, and kept 

the triremes in animated and active service under his orders.® 
Admonished by painful experience, indeed, the Athenians were 
now doubtless careful both in guarding and in closing Peirmus ; as 
they had become forty years before after the unsuccessful attack of 
Brasidas. But in spite of'the utmost vigilance, they suffered an 
extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleutias, and from the 
jEginetan privateers, quite sufficient to make them weary of the 
war.® 

We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the war must 
».c. SSI. have been a heavy financial burthen upon the Athenians, 
FiiiMicui from 395 b.c. downward to o87 n.c. How they made 

condtaim ot , , . , 

ThSiri) contributory allies, or any 

rikon. foreign support, except what Konon obtained during one 
year from Pharnabazu8-||pe are not informed. On the revival of 
the democracy in 403 B.c., the poverty of the city, both public and 
private, had been very great, owing to the long previous war, 
ending with the loss of all Athenian property abroad. At a period 
about three years afterwards, it seems that the Athenians were in 
arrears, not merely for the tribute-npney which they then owed to 
Sparta as her subject allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians 
on account of damage done; that they were too poor to jierform 
in full the religious sacrifices prescribed for the year, and were 
obliged to otait some even of the more ancient; that the docks as 
well as the walls were in sad want of repair.* Even the pay to 

* Xon. Hellen. v. 1, 18-22. , at least without any such gates as 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24. would resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 20. v. 4, 20). 

Even ten years after this, however, * Lysias. Orat. ixx. cont. Nikoma- 
when the Laeeds^mouian harmost Spho- chum, h. 21-SO. 

*driaB mwched from Thespiro by night I trust this Oration bo far as the 
to surprise Peineus, it was without matter of fact, that in the preceding 
gates on the landside — &ir{)\<eros — or year, some ancient samifices Had been 
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those citizens who attended the public assemblies and sat as Diaasis 
in the dikasterios—pay essential to the working of the democracy 
—^was restored only by degrees; beginning first at one obolus, and 
not restored to 'thfee oboli, at which it bad stood before the 
wipture, until after an interval of some years.’ It was at this time 
too that the Thehric Board, or Paymasters for the general expenses 
of publie worship and sacrifice, was first established ; and when we 
read how much the Athenians were embarrassed for the means 
of celebrating the presijibed sacrifices, there was probably great 
necessity for (he formation of some such office. The disbursements 
connected with this object had been administeftjd, before 403 b.c., 
not by any special Board, but by the Ilellenotamim, or treasurers 
of the tribute collected from the allies, who were not renewed after 
103 B.c., as the Athenian empire had ceased to exist.® A portion 
of the money disbursed by the Theoric Board for the religious 
festivals, was employed in the distribution of two oboli per head, 
called tlie diobely, to all present citizens, and actually received by 
all—not merely by the poor, but by persons in easy circumstances 
also.® This distribution was made at several festivals, having 
originally lieguu at the Dionysla, for the purpose of enabling the 
citizens to obtain places at the theatrical representations in honour 
of Dionysus; but we do not know either the number of the 
festivals, or the amount of the total sum. It was, in princijilc, a 
natural corollary of the religious idea connected with the festival; 
not simply because the comfort and recreation of each citizen, 
individually taken, was promoted by hjs being enabled to attend 
the fe.stlval—but because the collective effect of the ceremony, in 
honouring and propitiating the god, was believed to depend in jiart 
upon a multitudinous attendance and lively manifestations.* Gra¬ 
dually, however, this distributon of Theoric or festival money’ 
came to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous excess, which is 

omitted from stiite-poverty ; bat the tivals at Athens as if it were so many 
maimer in which the speaker maJeoa this stratagems for feeding poor oitijsens 
fiict tell af^intj^^ikomaebus, may or at the public expense. But the primi- 
nmy not be just. tive idea and sentiment of the Grecian 

* Aristoplian. Eoclesias. 300-310. religious festival—the satisfaction to the 

3 the InsfniptioQ Ifo. 147, in god dependent upon multltudiuouH 

Boeckh’s Corpus Inseriptt. Qrancor.— spectators sym 2 )athfeing, and enjoying 
Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, ii. tlxoniselves together vavras )— 

7. p. 179, 180, Engl, transl. ■*—and is much anterior to the development of 
Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Qrtoc. s. democracy at Athens. See the old 
77. p. 320. oracles in Demostlion. cont. Meidiam, 

* Demosthenes, Philipnic. iv. p. 141. p. r);>l. s. 60; Homer, Hymn. Ai>o]liu. 

s. 43; Demohth. Orat. xiiv. cont. Leo- 147; K. F. Herrmann, GottesdienstUch* 
chamn, p. 1091. s. 48. Alterthiiuior der Griochen, b. 8. 

It is common to re 2 )resunt the fes- 
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brought before our notice. forty years afterwards, during the 
political career of Demosthenes. Until that time, we hare no 
materials for speaking of it; and what 1 here notice is simply the 
first creation of the Thedric Board. * * 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and for paying 
Direct pro. her troops sent as well to Boeotia as to Corinth, must have 
K. been derived mainly from direct assessments on property, 
called eisphome. And some such assessments we find alluded to 
generally as having taken place dhrin^l^hese years; though we 
know no details either as. to frequency or amount.' But the 


’ See such direct assessments on pro¬ 
perty alluded to in various sjieechea of 
Lysias, Orat. xix. De Bonis Aristophan. 
s. 31, 45, t)3; Orat. xivii. cont. Epi- 
kratem, s. 11 ; Orat. xxbc. coiit. Philo* 
krat. 8 . 14. 

Boeckh (iu his .Public Econ. of 
Athena, iv, 4. p. 493, Engl, transl., 
\^hich passage stands unaiterlR in 
the second edition of the German on* 
ginal, p. 642) affirms that a propo¬ 
sition for the assessment of a direct 
property-tax of one-fortieth, or 2 i per 
cent., was made about this time by a 
citieen named Euripides, who an¬ 
nounced it as intended to produce 500 
talents; that the proposition was at 
first enthusiastically welcomed by tho 
Athenians, and procured for its author 
unbounded popularity; but that he 
was presently cried down and dwgi’aced. 
because on farther examination the 
measure proved unsatisfactory and 
empty talk. 

Sievers also (Geschichte von Griech. 
bifl zur Schlacht von Mantineia, pp. lOO, 
101 ) adopts the same view us Boeckh, 
•that this was a real proposition of a 
property-tax of 2 | per cent, made by 
EuripidSs. After having alleged that 
the Athenians in these times supplied 
their treasury by the most unscrupu¬ 
lous injustice in confiscating the pro¬ 
perty of rich citizens — referring as 
proof to passages in the orators, none 
of which establishes his conclusion— 
Sievers goes on to say — “But that 
these violences did not suffice, is shown 
by the foot that the people caught with 
greedy impatience at other measures. 
Thus a new scheme of finance, which 
however was presently discovered to 
be insufficient or inapplicable, excited 
at first the most extAr^agant joy.” He 
adds in a note: “The scheme pro¬ 
ceeded from Euripid^; it was a pro- 
pesriy-tAX of 2^ pm* cent. See Aristo- 


I phan. Ekklesiaz. 823; Boeckh, Stoat- 
shaush. ii. p. 27.” 

In ray judgemout, the asaortion here 
made by Boeckh and Sievers rests upon 
no sufficient ground. 3’he passage of 
Aristophanes does not warrant us in 
concluding anytliing at all about a pro¬ 
position for a property-tax, .It is 
follows:— 

Tb B’fvayxpi (ni\ oiravr*? ruxtU wjut'unci' 

ToAtti'r’ 7renro«b<ria rp n6Mt 

rtiT<raf>aK9<nyii, rjy iiropKT TjVptifiZrfl ; 

Kfv^? KOT€;^pvo-ow lro9 EuptTrtSTjv' 

Or« S'lj S' ava(rKOTrovpi4voi^ e^aiVcTO 

*0 Alb? Kdpiv^, Koi rh trpayp.’ ovk fjpKefftP, 

lIoAiv sftTeJTiTTOV jras arijp Evptjrtfiiji/. 

What this “new financial scheme” 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was, which 
the poet here alludes to—we have no 
means of determining. But I venture to 
express my deci<led conviction that it 
cannot have been a projierty-tax. Tho 
terms in which it is described forbid 
that supposition. Jt 'was a scheme 
which seomed at first sight exceedingly 
promising and giduful to the city, and 
procured for its author very groat popu¬ 
larity ; but which on farther examina- 
ti(^ proved to be mere empty boastmg 
K6fiiv6os). How can this be 
said about any motion for a property- 
tax? That any financier should evor 
have gsdntwl extraordinary popularity by 
proposing a prop^yi^, is altogether 
inconceivable. And a proposition -60 
raise the immense sum of 500 talents 
(which Schomann estimates as ths pro¬ 
bable aggregate charge of the whole 
peace-establishment of Athene, Antiq. 
Jur. Public. Gkbc. s. 73. p. 313) at dne 
blow by an assessment upon property! 
It would be as much as any financier 
could do to bear up against the tremen¬ 
dous unpopularity of such a proposition; 
and to induce the assembly even to 
listen to him,.were the necessity ever 
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restitution of the Long Walls and of the fortifications of Peiraeus 
by Konon, was an assistance not less valuable to the finances of 


SO pressing. How odious are propo¬ 
sitions for direct tfixation, we may 
know without, recurring to the specific 
evitleuce relucting Athens; but if any 
man requires* sucli specific evidence, 
he- may find it abundantly in the Phi¬ 
lippics and tdyntluacs of‘*Demo8tlien6s, 
On one occasion (l)e Symmoriis, Or. xiv. 
s. .’fh p. ISfi) that orator alludes t# a 
proposition for raising 5o0 t^Dents by 
direct pr(>}>crty-tax as something extra¬ 
vagant, wiiich the Athenians would not 
endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover — unpopularity apart — the 
motion for a property-tax could scarcely 
procure credit for a financier, becauso 
it is of all ideas the most simple and 
obvious, m Any man can suggest such a 
Rcberne. But to pass for an accejitable 
financier, you must prripose some mea¬ 
sure wliicli promises gain to the state 
without such undisguised pressure upon 
individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing dehmee in 
a property-tax — nothing wbicli looks 
gainful at first sight, and thein. turns 
out on farther exuiuination (iracKOTrow- 
/ippoty) to be false or uncertain. It 
may indeed be more or less eva»lod; 
but this can only be known after it has 
been assessed, and wdien payment is 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain tliat 
the -TifftTapaKOfT'T^ proposed by Euripides 
was not a property-tax. What it was, 
I do not pi'etond to say; but rtffaapa- 
icoiTT-ij may have many otiier meanings; it 
might moan, a duty of 2^ per cent, upon 
imports or exports, or upon the produce 
of the mines of Laureion; or it miglit 
mean a cheap coiuagiwor base money, 
something in the nat^e of the 
TfffaapaKOffTo.l (Thucyd. via. lOU). *AU 
that the passage really teaches us, is, 
that some financial proposition' was 
made by Eui ipidCs which at first seemed 
likely to be lucrative, but would not 
stand an attontlve examination. It is 
not even certaiii that Euripid&s pro¬ 
mised a receipt of 500 talents; this 
sum is only given to us a comic exag- 
gen^ion of that which foolish men at 
firat fancied. Boeckh in more than one 
place reasons (erroneously, in my judge- 
meui) as if this 500 talents was a real 
and trustworthy estimate, and equal to 
per cent, upon the taxable property 
of the Atheni^. He says (ir. 8. p. 
520, Engl, tmnel.) that ^^Euripidds 


assumed as the basis of his proposal 
for levying a property-tax, a tiixable 
capital of 20,000 talents'* — and that 
“bis proposition of ^was c.air.nlnted io 
produce 500 talents.” No such con¬ 
clusion con be fairly drawn from Ari- 
atophauos. 

Again, Boeckh infers from ancitber 
passage in the same play of the same 
author, that a small direct property-tax 
of one five-hundredth part had been 
recently inqioseri. After a speech from 
one of the old women, calling upon a 
young man to follow her, the young 
man replies (v. 1000)— 

’AAA’ o\'K kvayicyf fiovcmc, «i /i.i> Twv e/xwi' 

Ttji- KftiTaKOCfi6<rrnv leaTe^jjicat rfi TroAet. 

Boeckh himself admits (iv. 8. p. 520) 
tliat this passage is very obscure, and 
so I think every one will find it. Tyr- 
wliitt was so perplexed by it that he 
I altered ^ix&v into iruy. Without pre- 
j suming to assign the meaning of the 
passage, I merely contend that it cannot 
be held to justify tlie affirmation, as a 
matter of historical fact, that a property- 
tax of had recently been levied at 
Athens, shortly befoi'e the representa¬ 
tion of the KkkloPiiazuwaB, 

I cannot refrain hei-o from noticing 
another infoi*encc drawn by Sievers from 
a third passage in tliis same play—the 
PlkkleaiazuBtc (Geschichte Griechenlands 
vom Ende der Pelo]). Knega bis zur 
Schlaclit von Mautineia, p. 101). He 
Bays — *i!How melancholy is the pic¬ 
ture of Athenian popular life, which is 
presented to us by the Ekklesiazusae 
and the second I'lutus, ten or twelve 
years after tiie restoration of the de¬ 
mocracy ! What an impressive seriousness 
(welch ein erschiitternder Enist) is 
expressed in the speech of Praxagora 1” 
(v. 174 seqq.). 

I confess that I fin<l neither sorious- 
noBs, nor genuine and trustworthy co¬ 
louring, in this Bjieech of Praxagora, 
It is a*oomie case made out for the 
purpose of showing that the women 
were more fit to govern Athena than 
the men, and setting forth the alle^d 
follies of tho men in terms of broad 
and g€ineral disjiai'agement. The whole 
play is, throughout, thorough farce and 
mil of Aristophiilc humour. And it 
is surely preposterous to ii'eat what is 
put into the mouth of Praxagora, the 
leading feminine character, as if it w«»re 
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Athens than to her political power. That excellent harbottr, 
commodious as a mercantile centre, and now again safe fijr the 
residence of metics and the importations of merchants, became 
speedily -a scene of animated commerce, as we have seen it when 
surprised by Teleutias. The numbar of metics, or fr|| resident 
non-citisens, became also again large, as it had been.&fore the 
time of her reverses, and including a number of miscellaneous non- 
llellonic persons, from Lydia, Phrygia, and Syria.' Both the port- 
duties, and the value of fixed property at Athens, was thus 
augmented so as in part to countervail the costs of war. Never- 
theles.s these costs, continued from year to year, and combined with 
the daqjage dose by iEginetan privateers, were seriously felt, and 
contributed to dispose the Athenians to peace. 

In tlie Hellespont also, their prospects were not only on the 
decline, but had become seriously menacing. After going 
from .(Egina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and 
sending back Gorgojfas with the HJginetan st)uadron, 
Antalkidas had placed the remainder of his fleet under 
his secretary Nikolochus, with orders to proceed to the 
Hellespont for the relief of Ahydos. lie himself landed, 
and repaired to Tiribazus, by whom he wiis conducted up 
to the court of Susa. Here he renewed the propositions 
for the pacification of GreecMi—on principles of universal 
autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic Greeks as subject 
absolutely to the Persian king—which he had tried in 
vain to carry through two years before. Though the Spartans 
generally were odious to Artaxerxes, Antalkidas behaved with so 
much dexterity * as to gam the royal favjpur personally, while all 
the influence of Tiribazus was employed to second his political 
views. At length they succeeded in prevailing upon the King 
fonnally to adopt the peace, and jo proclaim war against any 
Greeks who should refuse to accede to i^ empowering the Spartans 
to enforce it everywhere as his allies and under his sanction. In 
order to remove one who would have proved a great inipediment 
to this measure, the King was farther induced to invite the satrap 


B.C. 387. 

AntalkitldA 
ptiffl up wiOi 
I’irlbtuniH to 
Susii—bis 
success at 
tin? IVrstlau 
court—lie 
brings down 
the torms of 
iieat c asked 
tor by 

Sparti, rati* 
fled by the 
Groat King, 
to bf en¬ 
forced by 
SjiartA in 
Ilia uame. 


historical evideace as to the actual 
conditiou or mauagement of Atlious. 
Let any one follow the speech of 
Ihuxagora into the proposition of re¬ 
form which she is made to submit, and 
he will then see the^jiibsardity of citing 
her discourse as if it were an harangue 
in •Thucydid^. History is indeed 
strangely transformed by thus turn¬ 


ing comic wit into serious matter of 
evidence; and no history has sui^srod 
80 much from the proceeding as that of 
Athena. 

‘ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 3,19-24: com¬ 
pare vii. I, 3, 4; Xenoph. De Vecti- 
galibus, chapters L ii. iii., &o-; Xenoph. 
Be Eepub. Athen. i. 17. 

* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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• I’liarnabazus up to court, and to honour him with his daughter in 
marriage ; leaving the satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary 
administration of Ariobarzanes, a j)ersonal friend and guest of 
Antalkidas.’ Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalkidas 
and Tirdj^us returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor in 
the spring of 387 b.c., not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified by the King’s seal but commanding ample means to carry 
it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces of Persia, twenty 
additional triremes were on th^ir way from Syracuse and the Grcco- 
Italian towns, sent by the despot Dionysius to the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians.* 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolfjchus ^th his 
fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by the Antalkidaa 
Athenians under Iphikrates; who, with thirty-two sail, maud of the 
were occupying the European side of the Hellespont, momm^and 
He immediately repaired to Abydos by land, and took flS'hTrtio 
an early opportunity of stealing ourtiy night with his fleet 
up the strait towards the Propontis; spreading the rumour ‘jjJ; 
that ho was about to attack Chalkcdon, in cr)ncert with a 
party in the town. But he stopped at Perkotc, and lay Athenians, 
hid iu that harbour until he saw the Athenian fleet (which had 
gone in pursuit of him upon the false scent laid out) pass by 
towards Prokonnesus. The strait being now clear, Antalkidas 
sailed down it again to meet the Syracusan and Italian ships, which 
he safely joined. Such junction, with a.view to which his recent 
manoeuvre had been devised, rendered him more than a match for 
his enemies. He had further the good fortune to capture a 
detached Athenian squa^on of eight triremes, which Thrasybulus 
(a second Athenian citizen of tliat name) was conducting from 
Thrace to join the main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, 
additional j’einforcements also reached Antalkidas from the zealous 
aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that he found himself 
at the head of no less than eighty triremes, besides a still greater 
number which were under preparation in the various ports of 
Ionia.* 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the Hellespont 
since the battle of zEgospotami, was so much superior to anything 
that could be brought to meet it, and indicated so strongly the full 
force of Persia operating in the interests of Sparta—that the 

^ Xen. Hellea. v. 1, 28. were employed in the ensuing year 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 2o~27. for the prosecution of the war against 

^ Diodor, xv. 2. These triremes Evagoras. 
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Athenians beg-aii to tear a repetition of the same calamitous* 
mSdiami- sufft'ring which they had already undergone from Ly- 
Sander. A jmrtion of such liardship they at once began 
"( to taste. Not a single merchant-ship reached them from 
spartau tlic Euxinc, all being seized and detained by ^kitalkidas; 

peace. SO that thcir main supply ot imported corirwas tnus 

cut off. Moreover, in the present encouraging state of aft'airs, the 
Aiginetan privateers became doubly active in harassing the coasting 
trade of Attica; and this combination, of actual hardship with 
prospective alarm, created a paramount anxiety at Athens to 
terminate the war. Without Athens, the other allies would have 
no chape of success through their own forces; while the Argeians 
also, hitherto the most obstinate, had become on their own account 
desirous of peace, being afraid of repeated Laceduemoiiian invasions 
of their territory. That Sparta should press for a peace, when the 
terms of it Were suggested by herself, is not wonderful. Even to her, 
triumphant as her position now' teemed, the war wais a lieavy burden.' 

Such was the general -state of feeling in the Grecian world, 
B.C. 3sr. when Tiribazus summoned the contending parties into his 
Tiriiii?zM presence, probably at Sardis, to hear the terms of the 

the'maiito Convention which had just come-down from Susa. He 
tll€ CullVPIl- produced the original edict, and having first publicly 
iiTdiSniiii exhibited the regal seal,read aloud as follows:— 
fStKiiI^'" “ King Artaxerxos thinks it just that the cities in Asia, 
TeniiBof and the islands of Klazoraense and Cyprus, sliall belong 
tjun. c»iw^ to him. lie thinks it just also, to leave all the other 
AutSkWM. Hellenic cities autonomous, botli small and great—except 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which arepo belong to Athens, as 
they did originally. Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, 

I will make war upon them, along with those who are of the same 
mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and with mqpey.” “ 
liistructioiis were given to all the deputies to report the terms of 
stSm respective cities, and to meet again at 

Hrjjjre"™ Sparta for acceptance or rejection. When the time of 
meeting arrived," all the cities in spite of their repugnance 
ST™If' abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly also 
»‘»p' to the second condition, nevertheless felt themselves over- 
ruled by superior force and gave a reluctant consent. On 
tta ouies. taking the oaths, however, the Thebans tried indirectly to 

* Xeti, Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29. diately following the third, as in the 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 31. correHpondence l^tween Puusaniaa and 

In this document there is the same Xerxes (Thucyd. i. 128, 129), 
inti’odMcti(»u of the fn«t iiinUO' * Ditwlor. xiv. UO. 
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make gtwd an exception in their own case, by claiming to take the 
oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on behalf of the Boeotian 
cities generally; a demand which Agesilaus in the name of Sparta 
repudiated, as virtually cancelling that item in the pacification 
whereby tl^ small cities were pronounced to be autonomous as well 
as ffie great. When the Theban deputy repfied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, Agesilaus 
desir^ him to go at once and consult his countrymen. “You 
may tell them (said he) that if they do not comply, they will be 
shut out from the treaty.” 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced this 
peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes in_ so humi- Age«Baus 
liating a dilemma. Antipathy towards the Thebans was allow the 
one of his strongest sentiments, and he exulted in the reS'“,Bnj 
hope that they would persist in their refusal; so that he 3SnT ' 
would thus be enabled to bring an overwhelming force to*S“sS“'’ 
crush their isolated city. So eagerly'did he thirst for the 
expected triumph, that immediately on the departure of 
the Theban deputies, and before thdr answer could 
possibly have been obtained, he procured the consent of 
the Ephors, offered the border sacrifice, and led the ■’W^edio 

n * n T-» 1 ■ accept uiicoD- 

Spartan force out as far as le^ea. From that city he 
not only despatched messengers in all directions to hasten the 
arrival of the Periooki, but also sent forth the officers called xenagi 
to the cities of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and bring 
together the respective contingents. But in spite of all injunctions 
to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. Before he started# 
from Tegea, the Theban* deputies returned with the intimation 
that they were prepared to take the oath for Thebes alone, 
recognising the other Boeotian cities as autonomous. Agesilaus 
and the Spartans were thus obliged to be satisfied ftith the minor 
triumph, in itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 
Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her from the 
Boeotian cities’ 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness of 
Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, deserves 
especial notice; for it will be found to explain much of the 
misconduct of Sparta and her officers during the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus to exact. 
The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn from Corinth; 
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and the Corinthian government might probably think that |he 
Agssiintw terms of the peace, leaving their city autonomous, per* 
OorinthlAQB mitted them to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at 
their own discretion. But it was not so that Agesilaus 
mSW construed the peace; and his construction, right or W^g, 
was backed* by the power of enforcement, lie sent tiin- 
form both Argeians and Corinthians, that if the auxi- 
liaries were not withdrawn, he would march his army 
nta corin- forthwith into both territories. No resistance could be 

ultans are , , 

Tcstored. ' offered to his peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired 
from Corinth; and the vehement philo-Argeian Corinthians—esj)c- 
cially those who had been concerned in the massacre at the festival 
of the Eukleia—retired at the same time into voluntary exile, think¬ 
ing themselves no longer safe in the town. Tiiey found a home 
•partly at Argos, partly at Athens,' where they were ino.-t ho8))it- 
ably recced. Those Corinthians who had before been in exile, 
and who, in concert with the l.acccl®monian garrison at Lechmum 
and Sikyon, had been engagijd in bitter hostility against their 
countrymen in Corinth—were immediately readmitted into the 
city. According to Xenophon, their readmission was pronounced 
by the spontaneous voice of the .Corinthian citizens." But we shall 
be more correct in atHrming, that it was procured by the same 
intimidating summons from Agesilaus which had extorted the 
dismissal of the Argeians." The restoration of the exiles from 
Lechaaum on the present occasion was no more voluntary than that 
of the 'Athenian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the close 
^f the Peloponnesian War—or than that of the Phliasian exiles 
was, two or three years afterwards.* 


' Xen. Heilen. t. 1, 34; Demosthen. i 
adv. Leptin. c. 13. p. 473. j 

5 Xen. Hellen.^v. 1, 34. Ot S' &Woi 
ireXtrat ^icorres Kare^fxoyro rohs 
ffStv (pfiyoyras. 

Such ia in fact the version of the 
story in Xenophons Encomium upon 
Agesilaus (ii. 21), where it is made a 
matter of honour to the latter, that ho 
would not consent to peace, except with 
a compulsory clause (^vdyKocf) that the 


Corinthian and Tlieban cxilos should ho 
restored. The Corinthian exiles hatl 
l)een actively co-operaimg with Agesi- 
lauB against Corinth. Of ITieban exiles 
we have heard notliing; but it is very 
probable that there were several serv¬ 
ing with Agesilaus — and also pretty 
certain that lio would insist upon their 
rcstoiution. 

■* Xen. Hellen^ v. 2, 8. 
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